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| Apart from pontificial blessings by the 
ficial apologists or solemn execrations by 
the aggrieved parties, there has been no 

ematic analysis of the Indian trade situa- 
jon and how it stands to be affected as a 
sult of the newly forged trade agreement 
Ottawa. Certain Trades Associations and 


im 


particular trade situation. The Con- 
iensus of opinion is that India stands to lose 
dv the new trade treaty that has been sprung 
ipon lier by the official delegation at Ottawa. 
At the time when I published a general 
icism of Ottawa deliberations* no detailed 
ndling of the treaty. terms could possibly 
lave been made by me, for the actual terms 
avo been published quite- recently alone. 
Inswayed. by emotional or sentimental likes 
nd dislikes, the necessity of granting Imperial 
Preference in the matter of export and import 
luties is discussed in the light of cold logic 
tid ‘economic reasoning. Leaving aside 
Mathematical calculations of gains or losses, 
vhich after all cannot be made, certain aspects 
‘export trade which require early correction 
have been emphasized in tlis connection. 


Tue Orgect or TRADE TREATY. 


mote the volume of trade between the contract- 
ing parties of the agreement. If India enters 
nto trade agreements, the object “should 
essentially be to directly increase the entire 


*See my articles “ Indin’s Duty at “Ottawa ” and: 
‘Ottawa and What Nost 27 published in the Mysore 


conomic Journal, 


JANUARY 1933 


hambers of Commerce have been analysing 


A trade: treaty is ‘essentially meant to pro- 


-0. In’Public Domai 


No. 1 


India and the Ottawa Agreement. 


Some Forgotten Aspects of our Foreign Trade. 
By Dr. B. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.Econ.S., 


Calcutta University. 


export and import trade of the country. 
Such a treaty ought to be welcomed, for it 
would indirectly raise the standard of living 
of the people of the country. The mutual 
exchange of increased quantity of goods and 
services would mean that the standard of 
comfort and living has expanded as a result 


Jof greater consumption of these due to in- 


creased net national income of the people. 
The present-day Indian exports and re-exports 
come up to the lowered figure of Rs. 225 
crores. Of this 89 crores are exported to 
the British Empire. The following tabie 
gives the detailed figures of Indian exports. 
during the past five years :— ; 


TABER is 


Crores of Rupees—Indian Exports. 


— 


T1926 | 1927- 1925- 
~- Countries 1926511927. 2A 


au 28 


19297 | 1930- 
t 31 


i 


118.9 1131.6 (119.9 JI14.L | 89.0 


British Empire: 
190.4 1196.9 1215.0 203.7 | 136.5 


Foreign Countries 


Broadly speaking ‘the trade returns of 
Indian exports fall into the time-honoured 


classification of (1) Food, drink, and tobacco; 
(2) Raw materials, produce and articles mainly 
manufactured; (3) Articles wholly or mainly — 
manufactured ; (4) Living animals ; (5) Postal- 
articles. The respective proportions: under. 
the above headings are as follows during at 


hewvear 1080-3 a 


309.3 1328.6 [337.9 [317.9 225.6 


E 
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Common sense would dictate that the propos 
Imperial Preference must be of such 4 
aN E Re-Exports to character that the total Sp Ta ae 
dise exports to British Empire not stand to lose as a result of retaliatio 
the British Empire and Foreign by foreign countries whose imports into India” 
Tee entre would become penalized under the new arrange- = 
Cowiris | ments. In the event of such a contingency 
arising the United Kingdom and British 
Empire ought to absorb the whole of the 
displaced export trade. If foreign “countries — 
obtain less of our exports their imports would 
have to fall off in due course for the classical” 
economists repeatedly emphasize that imports ~ 
pay for exports and vice versa. While this 
may be safely conceded as a broad generaliza- 
tion, it must not be ignored that there are” 
two other items of payment beyond merchandise 
Roe ea : articles, e.g., gold and services. If our stimu 
Of the above classes certain detailed in- lated exports to British Empire mean less 


formation has to be secured in order to enable exports to foreign countries, we have to send. 
the reader to comprehend the nature of the gold or render services to foreign countries; 


different export articles sent to the different jf we persist in importing the’same volume of — 
countmes: commodities from the foreign countries or a 
Taste II, triangular exchange dealing would enable 
Major Exports whose value is higher than us to collect our dues from the British Empire 
y, a . 
Fee and repay our indebtedness to the fore 
(raros of Rupees.) countries. Great Britains Imperial Prefe 
SES AG een Pa ae ence to Indian grains, tea, cotton and seed 
Foreign | British Total chee | bi ; | oa 
(Country | Empire | T° might be valuable as they are competitive 
SSLC PE marked products in the United Kingdom 
but the other Colonial and Empire pa 


would “compete with us is qualitati 
unprovement that can bring abe ES 
salvation in this direction. ; 


Taking each article of the grains’ schedul 
it can be pointed out that there is no decided 
advantage for us by the I mperial Prefereng 
offer. Of the total 29 crores worth of gr 
exported the main items are —husked - 
25.8 crores and wheat 22.7 
Remembering the limited use of ‘hus 
in Great Britain the 
ence will-not en 
advantage. At 
bulk of this rice to the United Ki 
the foreign countries. (See Tables o 
Sea-Borne Lrede of British ndia.) 
that increasing quantities of broken c] 
tice are consumed by the Britisher 

advantage to Burma. It is a p 
financially disabled Germany 

less and less, of our rice as t 


TABLE I. 


Article 


Grain, pulse and flour ..| 14 
Gunig;-resin, lac oe 
Hides and Skins (raw 

and undressed) 
Motallic Ores 
Oil Cakes 5G 
Seeds (nuts for oils) 
pation (raw and waste) .. 

nt 


ms 
wo 
wl: 


SOSNSS OS | 
BoNMwNA 


— A 
See S200 


Chemicals, drugs, medi- 
= cines AA 7 
- SJron and Steel .. 
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Taste VIT, 
(Crores of Rupees.) 


Financially bankrupt Europe is no has 
able to consume rice as hefore as the following 
table shows the fitful nature of their-consump- 


` tion of Indian rice :— Countries w U Wee We oe 
a Tasir V. Belgium r 5 N O; 
i (Crores of Rupees.) France 2 3 103 ase -05 
6 eaa L TO OSL CTE PST SET The natural markets for Indian grains are 
8 Countries 27 28 29 | 30 | 31 Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Mauritius and `- 
d S a NT EEN- iecdetated Malay States and these are poor 
qh Spain : | or ae En consumers with a low per capita income. 
A Tor eagel E ES TE ie : 10 Netherlands, Belgium, France and Germany 
ie A mS ‘3 Gas. oa AES are the chief foreign countries and here it ee 
|- Hungary ..| -0002 .. = Sagal eee is quality and cost of production that counts. “a 
@ Turkey (Epn.) ..| -004 | .O1 | .O1 | .O1 |°.01 The world-price-level sets the pace and unless 
w To a 7 me a H zooa freight charges enable Indian exporters to eco- 
ae Ale s = aan nomically market their products there seems 


foreign wheat. 
greatly aid the marketing of Indian wheat. - 


The removal of the rice export duty which 
is now imposed at the rate of three annas 
per maund would undoubtedly increase the 
consumption of it but a substantial loss of 
revenue would have to be borne by the Indian 
Exchequer. Such a situation can hardly be 
contemplated just at present. 

Coming to wheat, the next major export, 
the poor quality Indian wheat cannot find 
increasing sales in the London market. 
Canadian and Australian wheat would un= 
doubtedly eliminate it from the United King- 


„dom unless the freight charges and agr icultural 


cost of production charges were to be reduced. 
Britain wants to impose 2s. per quarter on 
“But this margin will not 


High quality Canadian wheat will not be 
given up in preference to poor quality Indian 
wheat. As a broad generalization it can be 


“stated that in the case of all our foodstuffs 
the chief cause of our backwardness is the ` 


high cost of raising it and the actual marketing 
expenses are very high when compared. with 
like-quality Empire foodstufis. The following 
table shows the declining character of the 


market for Indian wheat in the United King- — 


dom = vn 


TaBir Vio ~ 
Crores of Rupcos—Indian Wheat sold in Fite 
š United Kingdom. a 
UR T ras 1928-29. ee 1930. 
; Nat Wie 09 fie 


and France ‘alone consume as much o 


to be no great future. The revival of finan- 
cial situation in Germany would stimulate 
their consumption. Jt is an admitted fact 
that of late the Germans have given up wheat 
and substituted rye in its place. 


Export oF SEEDS. 


Coming to the somewhat elastic term we i 
have to remember that several items are 
included under one broad heading “seeds” 
Different kinds of nuts meant for extr 
oils are included under this heading. Of the 
essential the following are the most importan 
Ajwan, Ainseed, Cummin, Fennel, Fenegreek 
and Sawa. -Of the non-essential Castor, Copra, 
Cotton, Groundnuts, Linseed, Mustard, Nige 
Poppy, Rape, Sesamum and Tea are th mot 
important. varieties. The fo gn coun: 
belt Aj crores worth of se 


eaten of orii consumption. 


put together. The above fac ERAS cl 
the importance of these. markets for us 


= Germany j 
Netherlands 3 


taking increas; 
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Tarik IN. 
(Value in Crores of Rupees.) 
1926- 1927- 1928- 1929- 1930- 
a'i: 28 29 30 3i 
Egypt a AE S Oca il One ep ed 3 
The U.S.A. coat). N bay 6 


Countries 


Coming to cotton (raw and waste) it is the 
foreign countries that take the bulk of the 
Indian export (43 crores). The Empire 
takes roughly three crores worth of raw cotton. 
The following table illustrates this remark :— 


©) CABLE XN. 
Raw Cotton—Crores of Rupees. 


1926- | 1927- | 1928- |1929- | 1930- 
2 


' ne 
Countries | 27 2 29 | 30 


United Kingdom | 
Ceylon aa 
Germany fer 
Netherlands 
Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy .. 

China.. 

Japan 

U.S.A. 


4,4 
ll 


t 


Sawer wro 


oul 


Cotton Waste-—Crores of Rupees. 


927. | 1928- [19297 F 19302 
28 29 30 f|- 31 


Countries | | 


m 


ae | 


United Kingdom | 11 
Ceylon or, 
Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 


U.S.A. 


ee, 


It is quality that tells in the case of raw 


cotton. The Lancashire mills have been 
ing in ng quantities of late but more 
i decided improvement is needed, Tt is Japan 
that takes the bulk but even that is of declin- 
ing value as the above table shows. The 
value of raw cotton is primarily respon- 

| or the situation, e EE 
Germany, Belgium, France and Italy would 
y mbrease their use of our raw cotton. 

sation of Chinese political t 

id mean mereasiny 

inereasin 


aware of the situation by the Indian cotton 
mills. It is mutual prosperity that would 
he the result of this action. ; : 
Jute forms the next important export. 
from this country. Raw jute, jute twist and 
varn and different kinds of manufactured 
jute are sent out of the country. The follow- 
ing table speaks of the respective proportions — 
sent abroad to the British Empire and the 
Foreign countries :— 
Tague XI, 
taw Jute—Crores of Rupees.. 


1926- | 1927- 1929- J 1930- 
27 28 rae 30 31 


Countries 


5.56 
64 


United Kingdom } 6.13 
Total Br. Empire.} 6.16 
Germany RA 
Netherlands È 
Belgium wells 
France 
Spain 
China 
Italy .. 
Japan 
The U.S.A. 
Brazil 
Argentine 
public 


pation a4: 
bweaoDasou 
tte or Sean 


—_ 5 
anb 


lerre 


Re. 


As the value of jute export (twist and yarn) 


- is so negligible and runs into a few lakhs o 


the whole (12 lakhs), Separate statistics woul 
be of very little value. ; ; 
TABLE XIT. 
Sacking Gunny Bags—Crores of Rupees. 


Countries 


AREA ES SF 


(19362) Lee | 1929- | 1930 
. 30 
EE OAA 


3l 


United Kingdom | 1,1 

Straits Settle: 
ments 

Hong Kong 

Kenya 

Mauritius 

Commonwealth 

__ of Australia 

New Zealand 

Germany 

Belgium 

Greece 

Java 

Indo-China 


ao Of the jute manufactures canvas, sacking, 
ld bags, Hessian gunny bags, sacking 


gunny i 
gunny cloth, Hessian gunny cloth, rope and 


twine are the chief jute manufactures sent 
out of the country. Canvas of very little 
value is sent out of the country. 

While the total average quantity consumed 
by Great Britain is 175,000,000 yards the 
value has fallen to a low figure. The case 
of jute prosperity is clearly” one dependent, 
on revival of prices. In the case of foreign 
countries there is a steady annual consumption 
of 375,000,000 yards but the export value is 
almost halved. 


Tastes NIT & XIV. 


Hessian, Gunny Bags—Crores of Bees 


ee eee 
TaBLe XV, EEN 
Total Gunny Cloth—Crores of Rupees. 


heer te ee TO. 1929-} 1930+ 
30 


Countries 


United Kingdom | 
Australian Com- 


monwealth «..] .77 66 61 „64 .32 
British Empire ..| 3.36 | 2.98 | 3.31 | 3.61 | 2.08 
Norway syret] 05} 05] 105) 1 
F yy Philippine : Baek 
j : Islands ESER} -28 -25 -33 -28 
s Ae : --| 20) 1S! 26} .18] .05 
Phe USA. 9.16.7 118.7 hiore [18.2 |10.6 
Ge Argentine . ~., 6.22 162.82 | 7.36 | 6.49 | 3.15 


i Total Foreign | i ; ; 
y Coimiries ie 25.08, coe 4 28.32 26.07 14.78. 
£ A pts 

The total consumption of- gunny. cloth 
decidedly fallen. aoe the high figure of 
7,000,000 yards . 

lue as fallen te a dir lo 
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€ tri 1926-) 1927- | 1928- | 1929- | 1930- 
oe 27 | 28 29 | 30 31 
United Kingdom 66| -74 -69 78 .53 
Australian Com- 
monwéalth ..| .4l -42 -42 42 -22 
British Empire | 1.24 | 1.36 } 1.30 | 1.36 -87 
Norway S .03 -006| .02 03 
Netherlands -002 .005) .O11] .004) .02 
Phiiippine 
Islands ele veLe -13 15 -18 12 
Egypt sej .46} .40]  .42 | 49 34 
The U.S.A, a A 1.4 -£ noes 
Hawai vs foe ee -3 4 -3 3 
, Total Foreign 
Countries 1.8 | 1.4 | 1.6 1.64) 1.1 


M028 63 |. .6L ads) 59. 


123,000,000. hnd 


of cheap 
mee Association 
er tb 


direction. The Australian Commonwealth can 
also afford us a highly valuable market in 
this connection. But the U.S.A. alone takes 
as much of jute maoufatures as the whole of 
the Empire put together. The whole of this 
market might not be lost even if the U.S.A; 
were to retaliate on the ground of our imposing 
additional duties on U.S.A. imports into our 
country. But the competition of Dundee 
manufacturers in this direction has to be 
reckoned. But the possibility of another 
fibre supplanting jute is indeed a remote _ 
contingency. Such a rumour was bruited 
some years ago. [t was opined that Brazil 
would produce such tough fibre as to compete 
with jute fabrics. Germany some time 
back experimented with tough paper sub- 
stitutes in place of jute. Necessity is 
the mother of invention. Scientific research 
might indeed one day discover another cheaper 
and useful substitute for the jute fabric and 
the plant. While the raw material market 
might not be lost the one for our manufactured | 
jute might be easily assailed if such incom- 
petency as the one existing in the cotton 
mill industry were to be the feature of our 
jute mills. Ee: 
The last but not least erie is ‘the ee 
“tea industry’. The bulk of the export is 
not to the British Empire but to foreign 
countries. Both quantity as well as value 
have fallen. The following table makes the 
facts clear:— —- : ae ee 


Taste XVI. 
ene in Ibs. ) 


1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1920-30 1930-31 
46,768 630 7,108 4,690 85 
92,794 ~1,26,077 23,807 28,118 GRAIS 


(Value in Rupees.) 


1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1999-30 ie 
38,198 694 5,182 4,403 
85,226 1,50,279 23,313 22,471 


Imperial Preference might easily ae 
us to defeat the- Covlonties and the ch p 


the United Kiiedone ; 
expected in this. diteation ile s d 
a ae drink w wer te 


w, 


eS Tava, aud Since ; 


“that tea drinking will not become immedi- 


i i t apciety 4 2 
ately popular with all sections of societ The 
Tea Association has done signal service in 


the direction of advertising the commodity 
and creating a taste for it in the labouring 
classes of our community. More wide-spread 
advertisement would create a market for 
it in Germany and France. Coffee and Cocoa 
are the favourite drinks of the more wealthy. 
consumers. More assiduous cultivation „of 
the leafy varieties of tea would be paying 
and these can easily find a favourable market 
amongst the wealthy consumers. But it is a 
matter of irony to point out that the main 
benefit would redound on the shoulders of the 
European capitalisis who have brought this 
agricultural industry toa state of perfection, 
While the big five of the Indian exports 
have been discussed, attention must also be 
confined to some of the minor export com- 
modities such as gums, resin, lac, oil-cake, 
metallic ores, cotton yarns and manufactures, 
wool, wood, timber and hides and skins. 
India’s position is strong in several of these 
commodities and with a certain amount of 
marketing, still more extensive sale can be 
easily created. Except in the shellac (gums, 
resin and lac) item there is no monopolistic 
position on the part of India. The export 
of oil-cakes has to be as much deplored as 
the exports of foodstufis while both animals 
as well as human beings are semi-starved. 
A more prosperous cattle-raising industry 
would mean the use of these oil-cakes for 
animal-feeding. The lean and lank cattle 
can be easily made to consume more of these 
nutticious and life-giving substances, While 
the proverbial under-feeding of Indian citizens 
is much deplored by all people, the under- 
feeding of her cattle power has not drawn 
‘Sufficient attention of the public. In the 
-interests of draught cattle, bovine animals and 
he meat-raising industry,* an attempt ought 


feeding substances, te 

_ More engineering workshops ate needed 

to enable us to maintain the existing 
dustries on a sufficiently economic basis 

the utilization of the metallic ores into 

tably — anufactured articles might be 
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-lines would enable the Indian industrialist 


o be made to utilize some of these as good 


As it is not the export of more 


raw materials that would be paying to us 
it should be the main endeavour of our trade 
treaties to secure an outlet for the manufac- 
tured or semi-manufactured articles: Since 
the late Mr. Ranade pointed out the imperative 
necessity of changing the character of our 
exports, everything has been directed towards 
the realization of the above ideal. Some 
significant advance has been achieved and 
modern India is reckoned as the eighth major 
industrial country. The Meek Committee has 
already outlined several useful measures for 
capturing the Far Eastern markets for our 
cotton yarns and manufactures. With the 
granting of further doses of Protection the 
natural endeavour would be to capture the 
vast domestic market itself from the Japanese 
and the Lancashire industry. The opening 
of Consular agencies, muscums and travelling 
salesmen and adaptability to foreign con- 
sumer’s requirements would give the necessary — 
fillip to the export section of the cotton imn 
dustry. si 

Imperial Preference was once tried in the 
matter of raw and tanned hides and skins 
exported from this country. Neither the 
Empire tanning industry nor the Indian 
leather manufacturing industry could manag 
to absorb the ` export surplus’ of our country 
which was displaced from the foreign countries 
Barring the semi-monopolistic position in the 
case of goat skins, India is one among several 
competing producers of raw and tanned hides. 
The little extension of the export trade was 
result of the Indian Munitions Board’s 
paganda in this direction. 
and nasty cuts due to inexperienced 


material from the country. A little improv 
ment of the domestic leather manufacturin: 


capture the whole of the export material for 
his own use.§ The nicely exhibited leather 
products at the different exhibitions bes 
of the vast improvement in the difiere 
lines of the Indian leather industry and fine 
arts products consi ; ian tani 
leather, 


) o 5 
e tann 
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us other astringent bark-like material for prepar- this point clear. Fish, fruits, vegetables, . Moco 
ide ing or dressing the hide would be asignificant. wheat, foreign liquors, provisions, oilman’s 


aC advantage by itself. 

pa | No Imperial Preference measure need be 
Ve ie devised to create a market for Indian semi- 
ur *§ tanned goods, for these form the basis of the 
rds i highly developed leather industries of Germany 
me andthe U.S.A. India’s commanding position in 
nd the British export trade is a great advantage 
jor to her. Except in wheat, hides and skins, 
Las oil-seeds, barley, tobacco, teu, timber, mineral 
for < products, spices, vegetable oils and other 
ur smaller export materials, India does not meet 
he. with formidable competitors in the U.K. or 
he = Empire markets: Better quality, economical 
he marketing, clever advertising and systematic 
SOn giading are the panaceas for the increase of 
ng ee. Indian export trade. Being essentially of 
ng the nature of foodstufis and raw materials, 
n- wb ten per cent duty exemption is needed. 
zy k It is the poor quality of our major as well as 
be | minor exports that is the initial handicap. 


Provided the quality is much improved, Indian 
exports can climb a much higher tariff wall 
than the ten per cent duties that might be 
imposed on Indian goods, if India fails to be 
drawn into the scheme of Imperial Preference 
for the British Empire. Without improve- 
ment in -quality no great headway can be 
made as against Colonial and Dominion pro- 
duce competition in the self-same lines of 


-the matter of our trade with the U.K. and — 


stores, spices, sugar, tea, tobaceo, dressed 
hides and skins, mineral oils, paper-making 
materials, wood, timber, chemicals, dyes; 

rubber manufacture, cotton and woollen manu- 

factures are being imported in great quantities 

from various other countires. An improved . 
quality of the Indian goods would render 

unnecessary such highly-valued imports into 

the country. There can be vast improvement ig 
in the domestic situation in each and every 
item. A part of the re-export trade can be 
casily annexed by this country. Indian manu- 
facturers can send similar manufactured articles 
from their firms.* 

India is now producing goods to an increas- 
ing extent for the foreign markets. Money 
crops are now being raised. The old economic 
self-sufficiency of the Indian village is becom- 
Ing a misnomer. An export surplus must 
exist so as to enable her to repay her imports — 
of goods, precious metals, and other invisible 
imports, interest on external capital invest- 
meuts in this country and administrative ~ 
payments to Great Britain. ~~ ges 

Again, an unfavourable balance exists in 


aa 5 `S 


Java. It might be that with increasing. 
attention paid to sugarcane cultivation the — 
unfavourable balance with Java might be 
rectified. The ‘unfavourable balance’ with — 
Great Britain is bheing repaid by triangul 
dealings, i.e., collection of payments fr 
non-Empire countries and repaying the 
Great Britain. Tf the foreign countries were 
to retaliate as a result of Imperial Prefernece 
Agreement penalizing their goods, this position 
will be gravely jeopardized, Merchandise ex- 
ports must exist in increasing quantity to 
enable us to pay our total indebtedness to 
Great Britain. Now that our direct expor 
trade with foreign countries in slowly increas 


measure might militate against it. Both 
U.S.A. and Japan have banks, branch ti 
companies and direct investments e 
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equally gravely affected. as that of the Govern- 
ment of India by the adoption of Imperial 
Preference. If retaliation were to be thought 
of, it would mean a heavy blow to our trade 
situation and the various other sections who 
are becoming increasingly active and prosperous 
as a result of the new direct trade relations 
with foreign countries. 

As the levying of an export duty except, 
on monopolies is condemned by all theorists, 
the present-day ideal of discriminating pro- 
tection can be reached by levying import 
duties on all competing foreign manufactured 
products entering Indian markets. The reserva- 
tion of Indian raw products for Indian manu- 
factures by method of export duty process 
would be a fallacious one. The export trade 
would become injured thereby. When once 
the external market is lost it would indeed 
be difficult to be recaptured, No problem 
would be so beset with difficulties as the 
gaining of entry into a highly competitive 
market. Hence it is suicidal folly to protect 

the domestic industrialists by sacrificing the 
genuine interests of the domestic exporters. 
Anyway the interests of the domestic pro- 
ducers, exporters and the consumers have 
to be safeguarded while keying the pitch 
of protective policy. A golden mean ought 
to be pursued while subserving the diverse 
and conflicting interests. 

Coming to our import trade, the essence 
of any trade agreement ought to be the 
granting of full freedom to- all foreign 
producers to compete equally and effectively 
in the domestic. markets: If the different 
producers have the same schedule of cost price 
the problem of protecting the domestic manu- 
facturers is easy and the consumers would 

have no cause of complaint. But in this 
practical world the schedule of supply prices 
would be changing and: different countries 
would have different cost prices for their 
. commodities. This situation complicates the 
tariff problem of the domestic manufacturers. 
A country would be in a weak position if its 
cost of production is rigid and higher than 


arkets. The case of Great Britain has been 
i to this position. In a highly com- 
narket as ours the British industrialists 
ing a much weake 
very high cost of p 
situation th 


= On : 


oduction, 


_ that of the competing countries in the neutral 


ned position. 


rubber tyres, provision, furniture, carthenware, 
porcelain, umbrellas, cte., 74 to 10 per cent 
preference on all the above articles is to be | 
granted to British manufacturers. A splitting 
up of the duty between the duty on foreign 
and ‘duty on British goods is proposed in 
most cases so as to lessen the burden on the 
Indian consumers; 

There is no gainsaying of the fact that 
two outstanding results will be forthcoming, ~ 
viz., that Great Britain will get a much-needed — 
benefit in the securing of a strong foothold in — 
a highly competitive market which is extensive 
at the same time. Tf however it means the 
additional raising of 10 per cent on foreign | 
goods on the existing duties the burden on 
the foreign manufacturer would indeed be 
a heavy one, If the competitive advantage 
are too many even this ten per cent raising | 
would not deter the foreign manufacturer 
from competing eflectively with the British 
and the domestic manufacturers of ours.” 

It is the revenue position of the Government 
of India that has to be borne in mind. “Any 
increase in tariff duties might be productive | 
of revenue only in so far it still allows the. 
entry of foreign goods into the market, I 
that position were gravely jeopardized a 
really protective duty brings no revenue — 
at all to the coffers of the Government Trea 
sury. Apart from gravely affecting the revenue 
position, the interests of the consumer would 
become endangered: if specially the Indian” 
producers take shelter under the high tarif ~ 
walls and fail to supply adequately the deman 
of the Indian consumers. “Once an infant 
always an infant,” says the protectionist © 
critic who realizes the inherent inefficiency 
bred as a result of artificial crutches. 
cheap yet best quality goods that ought to 
secured at the earliest moment. i 
of the foreign producers say, ns 
Japanese, German and Belgian on the altar | 
of Tmperial Preference ideal has to be di 


bered and if fi 
cabined and 


R 
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} f 
vare Tai jeopardized under the treaty, t.e., under the TABLE XVI. — Conid. 5 
oea ‘ terms of the Ottawa Agreement, is as follows :— (Crores of Rupees.) z 
fe 3 XV ; 1926-1 1927- 1928-1 1929: | 1930- 
ting | Tamima Me | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 | 31 
eign 930-1931—Crores of Rs. | a 
lin ee me Denmark fet 02820 O08 05 elt -10 
the | Name of the imported | Germany -.| 16.9 | 15.3 | 15.8 | 15.7 | 12.3 
i article British Foreign Netherlands ..| 4.6] 4.8] 4.7] 4.2] 3.2 
; Empire | Country Belgium Fide novel anti it Cal oat Pel EOT Jc. 28a) 
hat i France «| 3.5) 4.3 | 4.7} d.5 | 258 
ing, ; Lz. f - Spain Wali Di | 004] eee 26 lees 0c 20 
ded Motors. 1.2 TES = Switzerland AEAEE PEG A E 2 
ia Chemicals ae Sh 1.50 1.11 Italy oo te | OM 6.7 Tine 6.7 4.5 
a y Machinery and Mill work.. 10.7 5.1 Australia 4 1.1 1.2 1.4 2 8 
IVe Drugs and Medicines 7 1.2 Czechoslovakia .| 1.6 1.2 1.2 1.6 9 
the © Hardware (Builders) 17 2 Iraq .. ste ai 9 af! 1.0 1.0 < 
sign Paints Fie 5 23 Persia Beef ot A ONES NEE Ae 
Leather Goods .. 26 21 Java .. -| 14.4 | 14.7 | 16.4 | 13.6 | 10.3 
on Paper .. 9 L9 China.. a| 1.2} -4.4 | 9.4 | 13.0 | 13.2 
be CEE 4 a Japan | 164 lingi 17-61 23.5 | ics 
LEEB Rubber Tyres 1.0 2.5 Egypt A a eee) at A 255 
sing A Provision 2.5 223) U.S.A. .. | 18.2 | 20.4 |. 17.9 f 17.6 | 15.1 
Let Furniture Ai wl -— Ey eR 
sae Earthenware lD PA 108 .08}103.62)113.41/118.21) $1.69 
ish ; Umbrellas 06 24 
_ m In addition to the above fact of intensified 


ee _ There is intense competition in the above competition there is the high cost of production 
d lines of trade and several countries attempt of the British manufacturer which militates 
nN to find a market in this country. A glance against the success of the Imperial Preference 
If j at the second volume of the Sea-Borne Trade measure. The Indian being not only a poor 
of British India will reveal the intensity of buyer but an excellent higgler would go in — 
foreign competition existing in different lines for cheap yet good quality material. In 
of our import trade. Té might be that the case-of luxury goods of the rich alone there — 
United Kingdom is. the single largest might be an increased sale of the British — 
~ purchaser and importer of goods into our, products. English motors might find increas- 
country. But the volume of import trade ing sale but they might find poor chances 
figures likely to be.affected has to be noted. if the General Motor Company or Ford Motor 
The following table shows this :— ; Company were to start branch factories inside 
> XVIII. Indian territory and begin to com 
TAE A VIU, British products. English R lea 
.. trade would likewise dwindle if the Bata 
Manufacturing Company were to begin opera- 


(Crores. of Rupees.), 
1926- | 1927519287/1929- | 1930- 


2m 2 3 ; Š is 2 3 Der 
Les |29| 30 | ar tions in Indian territory. The Swedish manu- 
United Kingdom | 
Merchandise..| 110 | 119| 113 | 103 
Government = 
Stores 6 7 


116 


126 
: Australian’ Com-], 
monwealth 
J, of South 
Kaie ae 
Kenya Col = 
Canada a a 


goods alone would he needed in thi 
“Hone Kons. : A) 1D Quite recently the contract for su 
Strats Bott ah en : “| oS i goods fell into the hands of a D 
„Ments E a i Tos: In the Government pur 
a tf S21} 1.8 Imperial Preference alread 
goods. British residents, 


British methods” are the wsval standard in 
India. Hence there exists already a strong 
sentimental liking and preference for British 
goods. 

The British have the decided advantage 
of an early start and a firm entrenchinent 
in the trade, industry and finance of the 
country. No preference should henceforth 
be needed to secure the continuation of the 
dominant feature in India. a $ 

The much-abused “managing agency” 
system itself favours British imports. One 
British firm in Calcutta manages 10 jute 
mills, 15 coal companies, two hydraulic com- 
panies, two oil wells, a four mill, navigation, 
rubber, brick, pottery and miscellancous con- 
cerns. 

Taking cotton manufactures Britain had 
an carly lead. She ought to continue the 
lead by all fair means. In iron and steel, 
machinery and railroad equipment England 
has well-developed staple products. These 
require no guaranteed sale by such back-door 
methods as Imperial Preference. 


Recognizing full well that the turn of the 
import trade wheel has taken place when 
India’s demand for raw materials, new types 
of goods and equipment materials was felt 
these needed things could be supplied by the 
foreign countries, It was not this cause 


alone that is mainly responsible for Britain’s ` 


declining share in India’s trade . A multiplicity 
of causes such as “the growth of Indian manu- 
factures, the adoption of discriminating pro- 
tection, the growth of Indian nationalism, 
the reform of Indian Government leading 
to the Indianization of superior posts, the 
‘Tecent changes in methods of purchasing 
- Government stores, the changed character of 
Indian import demands” are acting as real 
check towards any increase in the share of 
Great Britain’s- position in Indian import 
_ trade.* Bie 
- World factors were again conspiring against 

its continued domination 
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of foreign capital in India, changes in organiz : 
tion and methods of foreign trade and: the 
struggle for new markets” have led to Greg 
Britain's losing her predominant share j 
India’s foreign trade. Her comparative hold 3 
she sought to maintain by one indirect method, 
viz., the fixing of the exchange ratio of Ls, Gd 
for the rupee. Her abandonment of the. 
gold standard likewise was a God-sent measure 
for her export trade in all gold standard 
countries. But even this did not work 
wonders for her for the volume of her export 
activity has not received any very great 
spurt as a result of her exchange depreciation 
Both these measures proved indecd temporary 
props and hence this third measure, viz, 
Imperial Preference, has been forged to secure 
her share of Dominion and Empire markets 
at least. sa 
Of late foreign nations like Japan, America 
and Italy are making great efforts to capture” 
the Indian markets. The cry for Iniperial 
Preference becomes more and more vocal | 
as these foreign countries improve their trad- 
ing hold over’ us. Imperial Preference ig 
only a mere ruse to check the present declin 
of Britain’s share in India’s trade. It is 
sheer inability to adjust the cost of production 
that has been ruining British export traders 
chances everywhere but he attempts to co 
solidate the lost ground by exercising his 
political hold over the daughter countries 
and colonial areas.+ : 


{In spite of the unfair trade agreement wh 
proposes tho lowering of the import duty on Bri 
galvanized sheets (made from Indian pig iron alon 
from Rs. 84-12 a ton to Rs. 30, -it ia nok likely tha 


much headway can be made in the Indian marke 
against the chea 


ugh cheaper 
the open mar 


To take only one example, the case of cotton 
imports into India can be studied in this 
connection with some advantage. Deprecated 
yen exchange has resulted in stimulating the 
Japanese imports into India. It is altogether 
erroneous to consider this as the only prominent 
reason why Japan is able to secure acompetitive 
advantage in this case.* But it is forgotten 
in this connection that Japan is steadily 
and slowly gaining ground in the Indian 
market as a result of three factors, viz., 
(a) co-operative action between the Japanese 
shipper and the transporter. Any increase 
in the Indian tariff wall will be nullified by 
the reduction of freight rates. (b) Japanese 
banks and Japanese cotton industry stand 
closely inter-related. The Yokohama Specie 
Bank fixes rates on export bills favourable 
x to the export trade. (c) The way the market- 
j ing of finished products and the securing of 
raw cotton for the industry is done are both 


‘al helpful to the Japanese cotton industry and 
Sal trade. Raw cotton is bought and manu- 
id- factured cotton is sold by the same agent. 
i Hence the warding off of Japanese competition 
ieee by the Indian textile trade would be an im- 
+. i. possible factor for the present. The report 


SA of the Indian Tariff Board itself pays special 
>- attention towards the thesis of * unfair com- 

petition’ and exonerates it on all counts 
except one, vtz., the employment of women 
labour and the discarding of the International 
Regulations of the International Labour Con- 
-vention with reference to hours of work. 
Thanks to Mr. Pease—the real reasons for 
progress on the ‘part of the Japanese cotton 
- industry can be easily grasped. The possession 

à of such colonial advantages as a favourable 

. climate, cheap power, favourable geographic 
location in respect of 
Markets, a considerable supply of cheap 

labour, capable industrial leaders and business 
organizers and a ‘persistent will to co-operate 
and co-ordinate all industrial activity and 
more so in carrying out well-planned policies 
for foreign trade expansion and governmental 
assistance are the real factors giving Japan 
a safe lead. Neither Lancashire's rationaliza- 
tion efforts, freedom from strikes, nor Imperial 
a reference measure will be of any great avail 
to her. Both Lancashire as well as India 
Would: stand as poor. competitors as against 
sb) Point Cotton industrialists, ‘Lancashite’s 


‘surely defeat the Imperial Preference dodge 


“get much benefit unless her price schedule is 


raw materials and _ 


a rival to American export t 
- American home market. 


_ unfortunately he is T vbus 
‘migration aud ensuing wiempl 


© is somewhat 60 to 70 per cent higher — 
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than the Japanese since the latter country 
went off the gold standard. ; 


CONCLUSION. 


The lesson is clear. With the growth of 
the spirit-of internationalism in this country, 
the tendency would be the welcoming of all ; 
nations and that nation in particular whose = = 
competitive advantages are far greater than 
others will hold the field in the Indian markets. 
All these importing nations will have to 
remember that there will be increasing com- 
petition at the hands of Indian industrialists 
in the near future. This law of evolution 
has to be borne in mind. : 

Capital is international in outlook and 
activity. The increased capita! investment 
from abroad in India would only lead to 
increased trading opportunities between the 
countries. As American capital investment 
increased in this country American imports 
into India began to expand. America’ will 


by starting branch plant organization itself 
in India as it did in the case of Canada. It 
will be crossing the Indian tariff wall and 
nullify the Imperial Preference measure. This 
is whet Japan has done. England will not 


very much in her favour. India stands to be 
a loser ultimately as a result of this unfortunate — 
and unexpected development}. This is the 
real meaning of the oft-quoted remark that- 
the Ottawa Agreement spells ruin to Indian 
industries. - ieee 


{The increased cost of production in Lancas! 
can be understood by tho following quotation :—“Ir 
June 1914 when the cost of cotton per pound was 
roughly 74d. spinning and weaving costs of a 120 © 
yards piece of ‘a standard make of cloth was 135. 
pence. In June last with raw cotton at 43d. the — 
spinning and weaving costs for the same pice ee 
cloth was 264 pence.” Asa result of this Mr. Lee 
says that banking and distributing organi: 
connected with Lancashire have been losi 
prosperity during the past four years. (See th 
man, p. 8, September 30, 19382.) 

‘American branch plant penal 


markets while in-some cases they 

f ee i 
for this expatriation o. erica id 
i E much abused for this 


Labour Market.” {See Lothi 
Our Money, :) 
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India and the Ottawa Conference. 


By Sir Padamji P. Ginwala, 


Past President, Indian Tariff Board. 
Of and on during the last thirty years dom ‘created z a the cet A 
the question of Imperial Preference has come not only for Ee a or ie re @ 
under public discussion in India, and has been British Commonw ca t i me ar T eR i i sions 
examined on several occasions by the Govern- of this Act import d uties were i nee on a” 
ment of India. But public opinion, generally large number of products in yu the Dong 3 
speaking, was definitely opposed to its accept- nions, India and the Colonial i mpn were i 
ance as a principle, and the Government of concerned. The Dominions and India’ womi 
India also found itself unable to recommend exempted from the operation of these duties 
its adoption. It was contended that India until the 15th November, 1932, unless before l 
had nothing to gain, and a good deal to lose, that date reciprocal tarifi agreements „had 
by the grant ol preference to British goods. been made between them and the United King- 3 
Further, it was objected that the Indian dom. The non-self-governing Colonies, however, | | 
tariff was mainly a revenue one, in which were exempted unconditionally from all duties” 
there was little scope for the sacrifice of any under the Act: The exemption of the non- 


revenue unless it was demonstrated that. self-governing Colonies raised for India a 
India received benefits greater and more problem of first-class importance. Since the 


certain than any which the fiseal system of 

Great Britain during these years presented. 

Lastly, India had adopted a policy of protection 

for the development of her industries, and 

it was believed tlat the grant of Preference 

would be inconsistent with that policy and 

detrimental to the interests of the protected 

A ; industries. Even at the Imperial Conference 

in 1930, India’s attitude was that, though 

she was prepared to consider favourably 

all schemes designed to encourage development 

of trade with all other countries of the British 

Commonwealth, she was not prepared to 

commit herself to any general tariff scheme 

within the Empire, but that she must reserve 

complete freedom to deal with each case as 

it arises. But on the 20th August, 1932, and 

within less than two years of this statement, 

of policy, the Indian Delegation on behalf of 
the Government of India signed at Ottawa a question of India’s products being pe 

a Trade Agreement with the Government of nently put at a disadvantage compared with 

the United Kingdom acting for herself and theirs, the situation demanded careful conside! 


on behalf of the non-self-governing Colonies. ation. It was also know ae 
ET dpreswieat definitely el for ite Ree ee ahs also Known that if the mem 


time accepts the principle of Preference as a 
legitimate means of developing inter-Empire 


question of Imperial Preference was raised at 
the beginning of the century, these Colonies had 
undergone tremendous changes and their 
productive capacity had been immensely 
increased. Scattered over all parts of the 
world and having all kinds of climates an 
conditions, they are favourably situated fo 
the production of those very commodities i 
which the agricultival population of India 
has a vital interest, and of which the United | 
Kingdom is the largest customer of India 
Except jute, perhaps, there are no com: 
modities of any importance which are not 
and, under the impetus of preferences from 
which their. principal competitor, India, 

excluded, cannot be produced in increasing” 
quantities in some ox other of the Colonies 
India could have competed safely on equal 
terms with the Colonics, but when it *becam 


> 


trade. 


e of policy 
Tae ore 


Sean oe ccession. 
wer of N vernment, in 


to conclude agreements with f l trie 
Though the possibilities of such agreements 
being concluded : e, they could n 


re some 
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na 
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when prices of primary products are low, 
and production is far in excess of demand. 
In these circumstances the problem had to be 
dealt with on a different footing from before. 
Tt could no longer be dismissed on the ground 
that India had little or nothing to gain from 
Preference. It became necessary also to take 
into account the probable economic damage 
India might suffer by not entering into a 
reciprocal trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom. 

While the, potential risk to India of stand- 
ing aloof was considerable and had to be borne 
in mind, it would be wrong to imagine that 
India could wholly have been influenced in 
signing the agreement by that. consideration. 
The immediate exclusion of India from the 
markets of Great Britain in favour of the 
Colonies or foreign countries was unthinkable. 
A change so profound in the economic relations 
of the two countries could not have been 
introduced so suddenly without tremendous 
repercussions in other directions far more 
vital to the interests of both countries than 
the question of the immediate sale and purchase 
of goods. There were other considerations 
than that of the probable risk which made 
a trade agreement a singularly attractive 
business proposition for India. Until the 
change of fiscal policy to which I have referred, 
the United Kingdom had little or nothing 
to offer upon which the foundations of a 
business agreement could be firmly laid. 
But, she had now definitely abandoned Free 


Trade and was willing not only to tax raw, 
material but foodstuffs also, and offers of. 


substantial preferences were made. India at 
present is not an exporter of the kind of food- 


stuffs which are normally in demand in Great- 


Britain except to a very limited extent, but 
she has already a vast trade in raw materials 
in the market of this country, and there is 
room for much-ereater expansion of it at 
the expense of foreign. countries. By the 
offer of substantial preferences in respect 


o there products India’s principal objection” 
had been completely met, and a trade agree- | 


Ment on 
both 


‘Legislature in each case determines. We made 


world. In the cotton textile industry she 
has begun to supply the major part of. her 
requirements and has become also an exporter 
of cotton textiles to the diflerent parts of the 
non-self-governing Colonies. Her iron and 
steel industry has reached a stage when the 
export of pig-iron and semi-finished steel 
has already become an accomplished fact, 
and has opened out possibilities of expansion 
which would not have been credible even two 
or three years ago. There are other manu- 
factures of less importance individually, but 
in the aggregate representing a substantial 
commercial value, which India may hope to 
export. Here there was a new field which 
had come into existence practically within 
the last generation and presented opportuni- 
ities—which could not be rejected—for the 
expanding industries of India and for increasing 
the wealth and the standard of living both 
of her agricultural and industrial population. 
Before examining the nature and the 
implications of the trade agreement, it may. 
be useful to indicate the limits within which 
any concessions could be made to the United 
Kingdom. The bulk of British exports to 
India consists of manufactured goods, of 
which cotton textiles and iron and steel are 
the most important and represent between 
them about one-half of the total value of British 
exports to India. The products of these in- 
dustries are protected as also those of minor. 
industries. One of the principles which we 
had to bear in mind was that nothing that — 
took place at-Ottawa was to affect the pro- 
tection granted to Indian industries, or to- 
interfere directly or indirectly with the policy of — 
Protection deliberately adopted by the Indian” 
Legislature. It was agreed from the outset be 
that each member of the British Common- ~ 
wealth was to develop its fiscal policy. in. 
accordance with its own views and interests. 
But in our case the position was somewhat 
more complicated than in that of some of the - 
Dominions. No Indian industry can receive 
protection without a public and thorough — 
investigation into its claims by the Parit 
Board, and protection once given continues fo — 
a definite period and until such time as the 


it perfectly clear that to agree, where 
Indian industries weré concerned, to 
preferences to British industries withou ar 

enquiry such as that tọ which Indian industries 


“had to submit would imply more favourable 


treatment of British than Indian 


our policy of Protection. So far as protected 
industries were concerned, with one single 
exeeption to which reference will be made, 
we could entertain no proposals and no con- 
cessions were asked for or given. Thus India’s 
right to protect her own industries remains 
` intact and she can mould her fiscal policy 
in any way she thinks advisable, as if the 
Ottawa Agreement had not been signed. 
Though protected industries have been 
e definitely excluded from the scope of our 
agreement, it is well to explain that British 
manufactures have been enjoying, even in 
respect of them, substantial advantages. One 
of the cardinal principles of the Indian policy 
of discriminating protection is that, con- 
sistently with affording adequate protection 
to industries, the burden on the consumer 
should not be higher than the circumstances 
of each case require. When the steel industry’s 
claim was being examined by the Indian 
Tariff Board, in 1926, it was found that there 
was a substantial difference between the 
prices of imported British and Continental 
steels, The measure of the protection, accord- 
ing to the practice in India, is the difference 
between what the Tariff Board considers 
the fair selling price for the Indian manu- 
facturer and the price at which the competing 
article enters the country. If this formula 
were to be literally applied, the amount of a 
uniform duty, in order to afford protection 
against competition from both sources, would 
have been the difference between the Indian 
fair selling price and the very low Continental 
price, A heavy uniform duty would have 
raised the price of British steel far beyond the 
fair price required by the Indian industry, 
_ and all steel in India would have been sold 
_ at a higher price than such fair selling price. 
Tn order to avoid this, the Tariff Board recom- 
mended the imposition of differential duties. 
_ A duty equivalent to the difference between 
the fair selling price of Indian stecl and the 


„a smaller pri 


tically protected 


irel 
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; terntinable at six months notice on cither 


nthe manufacturers. Th oe 


and for similar reasons. The result is that, 


though India has adopted differential duties ; Vv 
in her own interest, British industries do in- s 
fact benefit by their competing power having | p 
been increased. There was nothing received (s 
from the United Kingdom in return for the h 
benefit thus received by the British manu- I 
facturers, and India would have continued y 
to make these concessions. Ottawa or no | t 
Ottawa. But the existence of these differential C 
duties could not be ignored either by the p 
British delegation or by the Indian, and fc 
due account had to be taken of them in arriving 5 
at the actual assessment of the benefits given i 
and received. It was for this reason that b 
we were able to secure a much better bargain F 
for India and a quid pro quo for the differential o 
duties. z li 
As regards about half the imports, we A 
were thus precluded from making any recom-. < R 
mendations. But there were other limitations 
by which we were bound and which arose from Ne 
our national policy. The remainder of the r 
Indian import tariff is primarily a revenue x 

tariff. On the whole, it consists of a moderate 
uniform rate of duties on most commodities U 

with certain exceptionsin which a much higher 
duty on particúlar articles is levied. Further, s 
there are articles, such as agricultural imple- y | 
ments and manure, which in the national z ) 
interest are admitted free of duty. There are Xs 
other articles, such as machinery, raw materials — ; 
and dyes, which carry a relatively small duty. | 
When all these exceptions were taken. into’ P 
account, the only commodities which offered o! 
any basis for negotiation were those which = 
are subject to the ordinary uniform revenue F 
duty or to higher rates of duty. These represent 2 
a little over one-fifth the value of the total cd 
imports from Great Britain. a Se 
_ We had also to bear in mind the constitu- 3 
tional aspect of the question. It was- clear i $ 
from the outset that on the eve of the establi; ; a 
ment ofa new constitution for India, we could nee 
=e 


not make any recommendation whic i 
commit the Government to a tariff agreement ‘ea 
binding on its successors. For this reason 
the agreement: 


ion is establishe 
it, the toy ’ 


1 shall now briefly deal with the main pro- 


siven on behalf of the Government of India 
provide, in case of the limited number of 
commodities which are liable to ordinary or 
higher revenue duties, that a preference of 
10 per cent shall be given to British goods, 
with the exception of motor vehicles, in which 
the preference is only 7} per cent. The 
Government of India is at liberty to give the 
preference either by increasing the duty on 
foreign goods or reducing the duty on British 
goods, or by a combination of both. The 
British Government have also the same liberty, 
but it is worthy of note that whilst no dutiable 
articles ave to be admitted free into India 
even if they are of British origin, many articles 
liable to duty if imported into Great Britain 
from foreign countries are to be admitted free 
of duty if imported from -India. On the 
figures for 1929-30 British imports which 
will receive preference amount approximately 
in value to £17,000,000—-out of a total, approxi- 
mately, of £80,000,000. 

Now I shall pass on to the concessions 
made by the United Kingdom Government. 
Under the Import Duties Act, 1932, and 
certain Revenue Acts passed prior to that 
year, certain preferences were given to India. 
Tn no case do they amount to less than 10 per 
cent ; in some cases they amount to 20 per 
cent, and where specific duties are imposed 
they amount to a much higher figure. These 
preferences have been retained. 
of the goods likely to benefit by these prefer- 
f ences amounts to about £38,000,000. Tea 
aa represents about half the value, the imports 

“ie I 1929 amounting to 307,000,000 tbs. The 


| preference is 2d. per Ib. On unmanufactured. 


_ ‘tobacco the preference is 2s. Old. per tb. and 
a | On cigars 3s. 103d. pet lb. In 1929, the imports 

| of unmanufactured tobacco from india 
amounted to 9,000,000 tbs. 


Case of tobacco there is a further provision 
ea heen extended to the whole Empire 
Hon me that these preferences are to con- 
Anotlic period of 10 years:. 
20r New preter 
vent: ad valorem, 
igher fi ; 
On whi 
The 


case of some of the articles 
ie duty has-been imposed. 


seed. T 
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visions of the agreement. The undertakings’ 


The value. 


in weight, and. Act. In some of these articles, such as raw. 


of cigars to 49,000 ibs, in weight. In the 


‘from synthetic or other substitutes produce 
in Great Britain. Where India had a pra 


£ article of the agreement provides — 
ences varying from 10 to 15 per 


and amounting to a much concessions. But- extended: S 


ant of these is a 10 per cent $ 
emand for linseed 


average of four . of these art 


tons a year, but only a quarter of this was vie eae 
taken by the United Kingdom. Indian pro- =e 
duction of linseed reached 533,000 tons in 
1922-23 as compared with 257,000 tons in 
1930-31, which shows that it is possible for a 
India, if the new preference proves to: be i 
effective, to expand her trade in linseed with 
the United Kingdom. If she were to do it, 
neatly 2,000,000 acres more could be brought - 
under cultivation for linseed. On some of | 
the important oils the preference was increased 
from 10 to 15 per cent. On rice the preference 
is 1d. per Ib., which will benefit both India and 
Burma, for there is room for a considerable: 
quantity of. Burma and Indian rice in the 
British market; There is also a preference 
of 2s. per quarter on wheat in grain. At 
present India is not very much interested 
in the export of wheat. But when the pro- 
duction of wheat increases by the gradual 
development of the Sukkur Barrage Scheme, 
she may well hope to secure a footing in the 
British market. The preference on coffee 
was raised from. about id. a lb. to 1d. a 1b. 
I regard these new and enhanced preferences — 
of peculiar value to India. With the exception 
of coffee, the competition in the British market 
is from foreign sources. The benefit of these, 
preferences, therefore, is not shared with 
India to any appreciable extent by other 
parts of the Empire. The value of the trade, 
excluding wheat, in these articles, is in the 
neighbourhood of £20,000,000—though India’s 
share in it at present is only about one-tenth. 
The products, with the exception of magnesium 
chloride, are all agricultural, and will present 
no special difficulty in making the quantities 
ayailable within a comparatively short period,” 
if the preferences prove effective. oe: 
There were certain articles which were 
liable if imported from foreign countries. 
to.the duties levied under the Import Duties 


jute and myrobalans, India had a monopoly. 
In others, such as lac, the competition e 


monopoly, preferences would ha 


sarily enhanced on paper th 


India’s natural by British 
clearly needed ‘attention. 
hoth: classes were tr i 
The average value i 


a6. the 
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whieh India did not seek any preference. 
But even in respect of these she has benefited 
by the general provision that India shall get 
the same preferences as are granted by Great 

Britain to other parts of the Empire. Mis- 
cellancous articles of the value only of about 
one-and-a-half million pounds benefit by these 
preferences, but the automatic application to 
India of preferences granted to any other part 

+ of the Empire is a valuable asset. 

Now a brief reference must be made to our 
agreement with the United Kingdom on 
behalf of the non-self-governing parts of the 
Empire. Some of the Colonies are precluded 
from granting preferences by international 
obligations, others for revenue and other 
considerations are unable to give high or any 
preferences. Within these limitations prefer- 
ences have been exchanged between the 
Colonies and India. With a few exceptions, 
the rate is 10 per cent. But, subject also 
to a few exceptions, there is a general provision 
that wherever preferences are given to the 
United Kingdom they shall be extended 
to India. Qn the part of India also it is 
stipulated that any preferences given to the 
United Kingdom shall be extended to the 
Colonies. The benefit of these latter prefer- 
ences is not likely to be very great to the 
Colonies, for the preferences given to the 
United Kingdom are in respect of manufactured 
goods mainly, and the Colonies have not 
reached a stage of industrial development when 
they can benefit by such preferences. But 
the grant of the same preferences to India as 
the United Kingdom gets from the Colonies 
has a great potential value for India. She is 
already interested, or is soon likely to be 
interested, in the export of the same classes 
of articles as the United Kingdom, particularly” 
cotton textiles, iron and steel, and jute fabrics. 
The figures of export and import of the Colonies 
are not avuilable in a form which would enable 
us to estimate the probable advantages in 
pounds, shillings and pence, but it may be 
generally stated that on the present position 

the account is about evenly balanced. But- 
-as-time goes, India’s exports, particularly 
in the manufactured articles, will gradually 
tend to increase, and to that extent India 
hieved a (distinct success. What is 
of still ; T 
n that in every 


ther m mh 
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shall compete 


protected industries. As has been stated, T 
steel is a protected industry. ln certain 7 
classes of steel there are already differential 7 
duties fixed by the Steel Industry Protection 
Act of 1927. In these there was no room 
for any concessions or alterations. But there 
are other classes of steel which, though pro- 
tected, are subject to a uniform protective duty, 
Of these the most important was galvanized 
sheets. Owing partly to the expansion of the 
steel industry in India, but owing more to 
the competition from the Continent, British 
sheet had been losing ground and, even making 
allowances for the diminished demand, the 
position of the trade had been seriously » 
menaced. It was possible, therefore, within 
the limits of the protective scheme to come 
to an understanding with the United Kingdom, 
provided that India derived a substantial 
advantage in return. For several years past - 
India had been exporting considerable quanti- 
ties of pig-iron, but the surplus capacity, 
for which there is no outlet in India or outside, 
amounts to about half a million tons a year. 
Further, owing to the reduced demand for 
rails ‘on the part of Indian railways, the only 
steel works in India had found it impossible 
to operate up to anything like full capacity. 
The obvious outlet for India lay in the export 
of pig-iron and semi-finished steel to the 
United Kingdom to replace large quantities ~ 
of both which are being imported from the ~ 
Continent. Under the Import Duties Act 
unless some arrangement was made before the 
15th November, pig-iron and semi-finished - 
steel were liable to the duties levied under 
that Act. In order, therefore, to secure a 
free entry for these products into the United 
Kingdom, some concession had to be made, 
and galvanized sheets furnished the- most 
suitable basis for a reciprocal agreement. | 
The essence of the arrangement is that — 
in consideration for the free entry into the 
United Kingdom of pig-iron and semi-finishe 
steel, which are subject -to a duty of 834 per. 
cent if foreign, galvanized sheets importei 
from the United Kingdom into India will he 
liable to a duty of Rs. 53 per ton, and forei 
as at present, to Rs. 83-12-0 per ton. 
order to stimulate the export of Indian semi 
finished steel, a further provision is ma 
which sheets, made out of Indian sheet 
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India on its own account. An assurance has 


been given ; ers 
countries that business to their mutual 


advantage can and will be done on this footing. 
The arrangement is to last until March, 1934, 
when the Steel Industry Protection Act comes 
up for revision. ; nA 
This part’ of the agreement is a distinct 
advance in the direction of what is often 
described as complementary production. . A 
new principle has also been introduced into 
the fiscal and industrial systems of India, 
` namely, the levy of a smaller duty on finished 
goods made out of Indian raw material which, 
if judiciously developed, may have far-reaching 
` effects not only on the stecl but also on the 
cotton textile and other important industries. 
Incidentally, I would like to mention that the 
existing margin of 25 per cent in favour of 
Lancashire imposes on her the responsibility 
for increasing the use of Indian cotton. Though 
differential duties are imposed in the interest 
of India, failure on the part of Lancashire 
to counteract the continued contraction: of 
. the Japanese market for Indian raw cotton 
which must result from the. substitution of 
Lancashire for Japanese cotton textiles, might 
create a more acute problem from the Indian 
cotton growers’ point of view than the welfare 
of the Indian cotton textile industry. Should 
such a problem he allowed to arise, India may 
he compelled, in the interests of her agriculture, 
to reconsider the system of differential duties 
In its application to the cotton textile industry 
on lines which may result in less favourable 
conditions for Lancashire than it is possible 
to give her at present. =~ ae 
ig l Would like to say a word about the Domi- 
>, mons, They were busy with their negotiations 
Be with the United Kindom and amongst them- 
i. selves, and it was not possible within the time 
available, at Ottawa for us to come to any 
definite agreement with them. Views, how- 
! i ever, were exchanged with all of them and 
A 1t would be desirable for the Dominions and 


a fee Ne date. as possible. Industries, 
A ia as cotton and jute, textiles, iron and 
a > in which India has immense natural 

Renee and in which she may hope to 
aa z a substantial trade with the Dominions 
sac eee placed at a disadvantage in 
the Peon against the United Kingdom in 
N absonce of agreements. There are also 


md other 
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by the manufacturers of both. 


~ benefiting by the differential duties. Tt must, — 


ndia to come to some definite understanding” 


eT commodities, such as coffee, tea, rice, 
S staple products of India, in which 
aoe 
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negligible.: The Dominions, on the other 
hand, have a large potential market in India 
for many products which India needs but 
which, owing to climatic conditions, she cannot 
produce or, owing to geographical conditions, 
cannot market economically. 

The nett results of the agreement may now 
be summarized as follows. The total value 
of our exports to the United Kingdom amounted 
to about £55,000,000 in 1929-30. The prefer- 
ences accorded by the United Kingdom in no 
case are less than 10 per cent, and in several 
much higher, and benefits imports into the 
United Kingdom to the extent of about 
£40,000,000. At our request, imports aggregat- 
ing about £9,000,000, on which preferences 
chad originally been given, were placed on the 
free list. The total of these two classes’ of 
goods practically covers the whole of the 
imports from India into the United Kingdom, 
with the exception of raw cotton, manganese 
and-other minor products, the aggregate value 
of which is in the neighbourhood of £5,000,000, 
A valuable -outlet has been found for Indian 
pig-iron and semi-finished steel~- At present, 
our account with the Colonial Empire is about” 
even, though, taking a long view, we have 
secured a valuable potential market in the 
Colonies for our manufactured goods. Our 
concessions to the United Kingdom under the 
agreement exceed in no case 10 per cent. 
The total imports from the United Kingdom 
into. India amounted to about £80,000,000 _ 
in 1929-30. The value of the imports actually — 
covered by -the new concessions is about 
£17,000,000. But the United Kingdom al- 
ready enjoyed what in effect constituted 
preference in the shape of differential duties _ 
in case of two major protected industries. 
Though the proceedings at Ottawa were m 
no sense responsible for these benefits, in 
balancing the account about £30,000,000 
should be added to the value of the goods 


“however, he remembered that even i there 
had been no Ottawa Agreement the Uni 
Kingdom would have conte oy 


“the benefit of the duties in resy 
imports without giving anything 
to India, for these duties \ pose 
in the interests of India and must coni 

“he imposed for that reasor 
have become so necessar, 
system that even 
omising opponen 
ha 


On this view of the matter the Ottawa Agree- 
ment has secured for India preferences on 
the bulk of her exports to the United Kingdom, 
and given new concessions in respect of about 
one-fifth only of the imports from the United 
Kingdom into India. This may he regarded 
as a substantial quid pro yuo for the differential 
duties which India would never have received 
but for that agreement. 

Another point remains to be considered. 
One of the grounds on which any scheme of 
preferences is opposed in India is that it 
might lead to retaliation by foreign countries. 
Tt is urged that India’s exports to the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions amount only 
to about one-third of the total exports, whilst 
foreign countries absorb two-thirds of them. 
Iny opinion, this fear is without real founda- 
tion, In any case that risk has to be taken 
by India, like any other protectionist country. 
The protection of her industries and the 
adoption of the system of differential duties 
im her own interest must lead, as regards 
manufactured articles, in which alone prefer- 
ences have mainly heen given to the United 
Kingdom, precisely to the same results. 
As I have shown, the trade affected consists 
of manufactured articles and forms but a 
fraction of the value of the total imports 
of India. On the figures of 1929-30 they 
do not exceed appreciably more than 10 per 
cont if the protected articles are excluded. 
Even if such were not the case, there is no 
legitimate ground for any foreign retaliation. 
It has never been suggested that India or 
any other member of the Commonwealth has, 
by entering into trade agreements 
the Empire, intended to barricade itself gaainst 
the rest of the world, Bach nation has the 
right to buy or sell in the market which upon 
all relevant considerations appears to it to be 
the most profitable. Tf foreign countries 
afford the same or better opportunities, there 
is nothing in the Ottawa Agreement that 
I know which could prevent India from 
negotiating or entering into trade agreements 
with such countries, 
remembered. 

nation” cannot 
give India a benefit which she will not have 
Trade agree- 
alth have this 
ation can claim 
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‘countries. The first essential of success is 


within - 


-would from 


and give them 


other member of the Commonwealth not a 
party to the agreement. The advantages of 
such agreements are too obvious to need 
elaboration. E 
Refore concluding, I would like to sound a 
note of warning. People are apt to assess 
the benefit of a preference by the difference 
in duties between foreign and Empire goods, 
This is a poor, if any, criterion of the actual 
benefit conferred. The real test is the likeli. 
hood of increase in the total quantity of trade 
between the countries. If the preferences 
prove effective the capturable trade in the” 
United Kingdom for India is far greater in 
volume and value than that for the United 
Kingdom in India, for India already purchases 
about 50 per cent of her imported manu- 
factured goods from the United Kingdom and 
43 per cent of her total imports. The United 
Kingdom imports, on the other hand, only 
4 or 5 per cent of its requirements from India, 
73 per cent from foreign «countries and the 
remainder from other parts of the Empire. , 
Tt is impossible to say without more experience 
how these preferences are likely to affect the 
volume of trade. Much still remains to. be 
done if we are serious about diverting the 
trade whichis in the hands of foreign to Empire 


that the preferences must, within the fiscal 
system of each part of the Empire, bridge, 
where possible, the difference in prices of imz 
ported foreign and Empire goods by : the 
imposition of adequate duties, This cannot 
be done without a detailed enquiry by in- 
dependent authorities free from political in- 
fluences. . Without some such enquiry, experi- 
ence may show that the agreements had 
failed of their purpose or only partially suca 
ceeded. Inadequate preference „in my opinion, 
1s worse than no preference. It involves un- 
necessary sacrifice of revenue without benefit 
ing the country to which it is accorded. 1t- 
all points of view be far more 
advantageous to select important industries 
; adequate preference, subject 
to the claims of the domestic industriés, tha 
to extend small preferences over a wider area, 
which produce no practical result but lead te 
loss. of revenue or increase the burden „on 
the consumer. 


history of the world. If the agreements prove 


: i . 

F to be effective, a long step will have been 

i taken towards dissipating the clouds which 
have been hanging over a troubled world for 


years, and towards the re-establishment of 
its prosperity, which must largelydepend -on 


In a number of previous articles and papers 

I have endeavoured to throw light upon the 
nature of the present crisis, as being a crisis 
in the world’s monetary system. In my 
Cecil Rhodes Lectures at. Oxford* I surveyed 
all the chain of causes which lie behind the crisis, 
i endeavouring to show that the principal 
links in this chain are the unnatural demands 

= . forthe payment of reparations and war debts ; 
the reluctance of ‘the recipient countries 
to take payment in the form of goods and 
services; the lop-sided ditribution of gold 
in he world, greatly aggravating the effects 
of the existing shortage in the supply of gold; 
the sharp fall of prices; the general insol- 
vency, and loss of confidence; the paralysis 
of enterprise; the increasing’ trade barriers ; 
and the collapse of the world economy. One 
of the principal elements in this causal nexus 
is the failure of the recipient countries to 
utilize their increasing gold reserves for a 
corresponding rise in the level of prices and 
their curious policy of actually following 
along ‘in the deflation which, in- view of the 
depletion of gold, was quite natural in the 
test of the world. This feature deserves 
g further elucidation. In such an anlysis pri- 
fe Mary consideration must be paid to the 
i country which ‘at present plays the lead- 
~} 158 part in the development of the world 

economy, namely, the United States. 

| The question why the United States have 

| ee to a sharp process of deflation 

| ae ee st of a very copious supply of gold 
i eean, peered only in connection with 

Ao ny tits Be analysis. of the character assumed 
“differin HURON crisis in that country. Widely 
eal Sartre NS are constantly being advayic- 
ae me Subject. In most cases these views 
garding a on some preconceived opinion re- 
: ‘Ne regular course of economic crises 


tigate how far 5 } 
“appl; a such. conceptions are 
= Pplicable to the actual economic develop- 
ee com 
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economic movements, a process which began 


in 
ore otal, searacely attempt being made to` 
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the orderly development of its economic 7 
conditions. Let us hope that the World | 
Conference will complete tlie edifice of which. 

the foundations were so well and truly laid 

at Ottawa. 


A Contribution to Characterization of the Crisis. 
By Professor Gustav Cassel. TE 


ment of the United States in recent years: 
For example, the widely spread notions that 
the crisis, was caused by previous “ under- 
consumption” and excessive saving have 
heen taken as a basis for reflections which by 
no means accord with reality. But also expla- 
nations of quite an opposite character, proceed- 
ing from the assumption of excessive con- 
sumption, have heen put forward with no 
better claim-to support from the evidence 
of the available material. The lack of equi- 
librium between saving and real investment 
which, according fo earlier economic investi- 
gations, is the central feature in usual crisis, 
is likewise an entirely inadequate explanation 
of the sorry plight into which the economic 
life of the United States now has fallen. A 
more , thorough study of what has actually 
occurred will compel us to dismiss such dog- 
matic views, and will make it perfectly clear 
that the course of economic events in the 
United States is essentially a pure process: 
of deflation, quite distinct from ordinary 


on a small scale as far back as 1929, and which 
has afterwards developed with such mo- 
mentum that it is grinding to pieces the 


entire national economy. — * A 3 
The statement that the crisis was pre- - 
ceded by excessive saving can most easily be — 


checked by examining the rates of exchange. 
Tnordinate saving should at any rate have 
resulted in a great reduction of the interest 
charged on ordinary, bank loans. From this: 
point of view it will be instructive to study 
the following table, which shows the ayer- $ 
age rate of interest on bank loans in the ~ 
month of June for several successive years -— 
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These figures show that the rates of interest 
before the crisis were by no means at a level 
indicating any superfluity of capital. We in- 
deed observe a rise in the rates of interest up 
to the culmination of the boom; this rise, 
however, is remarkably moderate and lends 
no support to the supposition of an abnormal 
increas in real investment ; no more does it 
bear out the view of an abnormal increase 
in consumption, ruinous to saving. 

The aggregate deposits in all the banks of 
the United States in June 1924 totalled 43.4 
milliard dollars; by June 1929 they had in- 
creased. to 53.9 milliard dollars, that is, by 
10.5 milliard dollars. This sum, abso- 
lutely speaking, seems rather large; but the 
increase is only 24.2 per cent of the sum 
taken as a basis of comparison, and corres- 
ponds to an annual increase of 4.4 per cent, 
which for a country like the United States 
is by no means abnormal. The supposition 
that the gencral public should have insisted 
on hoarding is, so far as can be judged from 
these figures, quite as groundless as the op- 
posite view that excessive consumption had 
put an end to saving. 

if we examine consumption as reflected 
in the figures for sales in “ department stores” 
it will be found that the index number for 
June 1929 —hased onthe average for 1923-25 
and corrected for seasonal variations— 
was 113. This indeed is a rise, but it is 
much smaller than might have been expected. 
We should, however, be cautious in drawing 


conclusions from the total volume of consump-- 


tion. During the period in question consump- 
tion showed considerable changes in char- 
acter. People had begun to consume 
smaller quantities of food than hefore and to 
; attach more importance to quality. A 
similar observation may be made in regard 
to apparel. Whereas the consumption of 
silk, for example, for June 1929 was repre- 
sented by an index of no less than 159, the 
consumption of wool had remained almost 
at a standstill, Certain other branches of 
consumption likewise show an abnormally 
large increase; the index number for news- 
pers, for example, was 142. The immense 
crease in the consumption of paper boxes 
s shown by the index number 180, points 
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which show the development of motor-cay 
traffic. For June 1929 the index numbers 
for the production of petrol and of pneumatic 
tyres were 199 and 167 respectively.” The 
expenditure entailed by the keeping and 
driving of motor-cars has evidently consumed — 
such enormous sums that people have 
been obliged to restrict themselves in other ~ 
spheres. This isa fact which must constantly 
be kept in mind when figures relating to 
the development of production and employ- 
ment during the past decade are discussed. 
Another question is whether investments 
in real assets have been beyond the normal. 
If this was actually the case, the tendency 
would, of course, have been reflected in the | 
general index numbers for industrial produc- 
tion. For the years 1928 and 1929, however, 
these index numbers were no higher than 111 
and 119. For the month of June 1929, when 
production reached its culmination, the | 
index had indeed risen to 125, But even 
this maximum is quite a moderate figure, 
representing an average increase for the last 
five years of barely more than 4.5 per cent, 
If we turn to the index for building we shall 
find considerably higher numbers. The in | 
dex for building contracts rose to a maximum ~ 
of 135 for the year 1928. The index for 
residential building which is included in this 
figure, was, however, only 126, correspond- 
ing to. an average increase of less than five 
per cent for the five-years’ period. The other i 
principal items in the more coniprehensive 
index are public works and “public utilities’. 
As it has been asserted that the excessiv 
tying-up of capital in industrial enterpris 
had played a decisive part in bringing on the 
crisis, it is instructive to glance at the absolute 
figures for investments in industrial build 


r 
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ings. These figures* are :— 


1927 .. os .. 493 million dolla 
1928 .. 5 E E 
1929 K = a 
1930 a c. 469 ; 
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‘estimated at roughly 90 billion dollars, we 
see how the facts have been magnified out 
ot all proportion when it is asserted that ex- 
cessive investments in industrial plants have 
shattered the foundations of the country’s 
entire economy. A number of industrial 
establishments have, of course, had their pro- 
ductive capacity needlessly increased. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that 
reconstruction of industrial plants, accom- 
panied: by a perpetual increase in effectivity, 
has been proceeding all the time, and that 
the nominal excess in productive capacity 
will no doubt be considerably reduced when 
all old-fashioned. establishments have once 
been weeded out. 

What has apparently conduced more than 
anything else to give the general public an 
exaggerated notion. about the investment of 
capital are the statistics for issues of capital 
for publi¢ subscription. These issues rose 
from 5,557 million dollars in 1924 to no less 
than 10,091 million dollars in 1929. It should 
be observed, however, that the figures do not 
in their entirety represent real investments. 
For example, during the later years of the 
boom industrial companies issued large 
amounts of capital in order to pay off bank 
loans or to accumulate reserves, which were 
temporarily lent. Moreover, immense issues of 
Capital were made by investing companies ; 
these issues must, of course, be -deducted, 
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mi ‘if we are to avoid reckoning the figures twice 
E “over. The actual. investment of capital has 
: thus been considerably less than is indicated 
es by the official statistics. The above-quoted 
e figures for production doubtless give a far 
© aps truer idea of the general trend. 

: : That American. industry had no excessive 


amount of capital at its disposal is clearly 
shown by the fact that during the boom it 


-of capital very considerably in order to pro- 
vide for internal requirements. If, on the 
other hand, as many people suppose, invest- 
E in fixed assets had been so excessive 
oP ie the capital required for the purpose 
z ld not ‘he supplied from savings, this would 
obviously have entailed an abnormal exten- 
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- for the month of June. 


‘index of 132.4 for 1929 which is thus barely 


‘Was found necessary to restrict the export. 


Sion of bank credits. The result would have © 


- A real boom of ala 
-curred in the United States 


A t 
thus fell by 6 per cent dt EN 
period. In itself this is n 
fall, but the mere fact that 
had fallen at all shows that the 
not, as in ordinary periods of hoom, eked 
out the real savings available by excessive 
lending. On the contrary, there seems to, 
have been throughout a certain tendency 
towards deflation, though its ruinous. force 
was temporarily kept in check, so that it did 
not manifest itself until the crisis supervened. ~ 

From the point of view of production the 
period 1924—29 obviously represents a boom, 
culminating in the last-mentioned year. This 
boom, however, will be found to have been 
singularly moderate, compared with previous _ 
periods. 3 - 

The best creterion of the real trend of eco- 
nomic progress is howadays the production 
of steel ingots. On an average-for the- years 
1923—25 this production amounted. to 
3,500,000: tons. In 1929 it attained a maxi- 
mum, the figure for that year being 4,633,000 
tons. This increase is represented by an foe 


one-third, corresponding to an average in- 
crease of less than 6 per cent during the five 
years” menial. This figure may be set off 
by the fact that the production of pig iron in 
the United States for the entire period 1870— 
1910 showed an average increase of seven 
aid a quarter per cent per annum. The 
doubling off the production of pig iron during 
a period of boom was then nothing unusual, 
We thus arrive at the conclusion thatthe — 
‘boom in 1924—29 may be designated asia very 
moderate boom, which moreover entirely 
lacks the usual accompaniment of a rise in — 
the general level of prices or an inflation of 
the currency. There is,- therefore, no reason 
whatsoever why such a singularly moderate 
and controlled economic trend need termi- 
nate in a ruinous crisis. Nor is there any 
sense in the attempts made to explain this 
crisis by reference to a lack of equilibrium 
in the national economy before 1929, Si 
attempts were perhaps  excusabl 
the first few months of the crisis, b 
the crisis has revealed its real significa: 
and its terrific extent, the time i 
dismiss such explanatior 


th 
ive b 


A 


with what may be termed an economic mass 
psychosis. This ‘observation may afford 
some little consolation inthe present misery, 
as it may permit us to. believe that the Ame- 
řican stock exchanges. have afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the opposite extreme. 

The stock-exchange speculation was, how- 
ever, a movement somewhat apart from 
actual industry and commerce: The notion 
that speculation as such had drained industry 
and commerce of large amounts of capital 
thus impeding the normal course of progress, 
was at the time combated in these columns 
from a theoretical point of view. And in 
fact, in the light of developments, it has prov- 
ed to be entirely devoid of substantial founda- 
tion, The somewhat naive expectations that 
the collapse of speculation would release 
large amounts of capital, which would then 
automatically flow into industry and com- 
merce, have proved to be equally flimsy. 
The speculation on ‘the stock exchanges 
naturally increased the demand for means of 
payment, but this demand was met mainly 
-by an intensified use of bank deposits. 
‘In New York, for example, the index number 
for “ Velocity of bank deposits” rose to 182 
for June 1929 and right up to 244 for October 
in that year. Outside New York the index 
number likewise rose, though im a consider- 
ably smaller degree. The figures for. June 
and October 1929 were 126 and 137 respec- 
tively. í 

Stock-exchange speculation was doomed 
to collapse, but the inevitable restoration 
of stock-exchange prices to a more normal 
level ought to have taken place without any- 
thing more than a transient repercussion on 
industry and commerce. That the crisis on 
the stock exchange in the autumn of 1929 
became, instead, the 


speculation 
m, in defi- 
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consequence of this campaign was that it seb. 
public opinion in the direction of deflation, — 
The general level of commodity prices, 
which by June 1929 had sunk to 95, was | 
further reduced to 87 for June 1930, and con. | 
tinued to fall, so that it came down to 72 for — 
June 1931 and right down to 64 for June 
1932: This very marked and continuous 
fall of prices cannot possibly be interpreted 
as a result of preceding economic, non-mone- 
tary disturbances. It has evidently been ~ 
determined by a factor which continued fo 
operate throughout and directly tended to- 
wards an increase in the purchasing power 
of money. There were no doubt dislocations 
and disturbances in economic life which re- — 
quired rectification, but the necessary adjust- 
ment to a new equilibrium might have taken 
place by a natural development of free eco- 
nomic forces. There is no reason whatsoever 
to suppose that a variety of economic “ mal- © 
adjustments ? had combined to bring about ~ 
an one-sided rise in the value of the monetary - 
unit, which has continued for years. Such 
explanations of the fall of prices, which ~ 
are now being launched as the summit of 
statistical wisdom, ate in fact, at bottom, — 
entirely worthless. i = : 
In the greater part of the world, which had 
been exposed to lossés of gold, the lowering 
of the level of commodity prices was quite 
natural. Such a fall, however, never affects. 
all prices in equal degree. Certain groups 
of prices are much less resistant than others 
In the present case the fall of prices parti- 
cularly affected agrocultural produce and 
colonial raw products, and, in general products 
emanating from the debtor countries, which 
were forced into further exports of gold im — 
order to meet their obligations. A fall of 


America endeavoured to restore equilib fe 
by pressing down other prices to a level with = 
those which had already fallen furthest. Peopl 
were blind to the fact that this method could 
never restore equilibrium at all, ‘but 
only result in the continuation of the genera: 
process of deflation, probably with the 
pamiment of further” disturbances 

economic equilibrium. The public 
that economic recovery cou 
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a organization this was obviously an advantage. market rates of interest were but little affect- 


Such a process, however, could not possibly ed even by radical reductions in the official 
xpected to remedy the profound lack of bank rates. The obstacles placed by legisla- 


3 = bee 

s. a in the gencral cconomy. This: tion in the way of big banks with branch 

- N evidently could be done only by a readjust- offices, which led to the splitting up of bank- 

r ment of the prices of the factors of production. ing into a countless number of small banks, 

€ For example, if raw products had fallen in was found directly to promote the further 

5 price, the remedy, according to the defla- progress of the deflation which had been set 

q tional view, must lie in a corresponding lower- -into operation. The small local banks were 

- ing of the prices of the other factors of pro- iu fact distrusted and compelled to liquidate: 

n duction. The deflationist programme there- In order to avoid a similar fate, the other 

0 fore aimed ultimately at a reduction of wages banks were obliged to maintain a very liqui 7 

“ ‘and a partial cancellation of debts.. In the position, and accordingly withdrew their 

j former case social conflicts entailing im- credits to. customers. This resulted in a 

8 measurable consequences had.to he reckoned further aggravation of the deflation, increas- 

is with. In the latter case all legal security ed insolvency and new bank: crashes. The 

~ was being jeopardized, and people were en- very structure of the United States banking 

N tering on a path which was bound to lead to system thus entailed the automatic accentua- 

- {| . general insolvency and thus to an insuper- tion of the deflation with accumulating 

T able distrust in any new investment of capital. strength. ; 

s These consequences, however, were brushed This disastrous movement could have been ~ 

t aside, and people continued to preach the checked only by a determined policy of anti- 

y reduction of ‘the costs of production” as the deflation on the part of the Federal Reserve 

h only efficacious remedy for the crisis. It was banks, and by their active intervention with a 

h actlially declared, in a spirit of puritanism, view to the extension of the effective supply. of 

EaR that the deflation must continue until all’ means of: payment. They were, however, 

> rickety enterprises had been completely weeded deterred from this policy by their general 
out. These people overlooked the fact that attitude towards deflation, and especially : 

d | continued deflation would be bound in by an almost superstitious dread of anything 

g |, course of time to make all enterprises “rickety”, that could be stamped as inflation. So long 

© and that such “ weeding-out” thus lacked as they adhered to their view of deflation as 

S the moral justification invoked by economic a natural consequence of irresistible economic 

1S puritanism. The mischievous “puritan ele- forces, any direct resistance to deflation 

Be ment in this programme of deflation was assumed the character of unnatural inter- 

E brought still more clearly into relief by the ference in the course of economic life; it was 

dof demand that the stock-exchange speculators in fact actually condemned as such, being 

so should be thoroughly punished for their characterized as monetary charlatanry, which ` 

h es excesses, and that the fall of prices must merely conduced to palliate the real disease, 

n § — therefore proceed until the ‘evil powers of A definite policy of anti-deflation would have 

ts speculation had been completely eradicated. heen possible only if it had been understood 

R _ The bank legislation of the United States, that. the deflation itself was a monetary — 

Com “iN conjunction with the prevalent view in phenomenon, and in fact an index of very 

a : the country of the position of private banks deep-seated evils in the world’s. monetary . 

n | in relation to the Federal Reserve banks had system, and expecially of wrong trend im — 


Set the whole course of development in the American monetary policy. But people were ~ 
direction of deflation. Attention had pre- still very far om realizing these facts, and. 
Viously been so completely absorbed in pre- even to this very day the leaders of public 
venting any possible inflation, that the door Opinion have by no means been able to grasp 
had heen. left wide open for deflation, with- them; and to draw the logical conclusion that ee 
Out any suspicion of the danger that lurked ‘the remedy must likewise be of. a monetary 
therein. The prevalent view that the member ‘character. — ~ i ENEE, 

anks ought not to be indebted to the Federal The Federal Reserve banks thems: 
Reserve banks was a serious impediment to were greatly. retricted in their t 
credits by legal provisions and b 
tions regarding gold er 
until the Glass- 3 
February last } 
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United States bonds in certain cases to be 
accepted as note cover. The Federal 
Reserve banks were moreover prevented from 
directly intervening as lenders to the public 
when credit could no longer be obtained from 
the private banks. The impediment to such 
direct lending to the public was not removed 
till quite recently, namely, by an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act, of the 21st July 
1932. In these ases the legislators have 
practically admitted that the previous legis- 
lation was warped by dread of inflation and 
had made it impossible to check deflation 
effectively. 

The powers granted to the Federal Reserve 
bank to extend the basis for their grant of 
credits by the purchase of Government bonds 
was long left practically unutilized. Not 
till April last were such purchases made on 
any scale. At the end of June 1932 the 
Federal Reserve banks held United States 
securities to the amount of 1,784 million dol- 
lars, which represents an increase of 1,116 
million dollars as compared with the corres- 
ponding date in the preceding year. It may 
thus seem as though the purchases of United 
States securities had been on quite a large 
scale. And indecd it has actually been con- 
tended that the inefficacy of the method for 
checking deflation has now been proved, 
as even such large purchases had failed of 
their effect. It should be noted, however, 
that the Federal Reserve banks in the course 
of the same period had been depleted.of 831 
million dollars in gold, and that the bulk of 
the uewly purchased bonds had thus merely 
served to replace the gold lost. Though the 
suit of rediscounted bills increased during 
the year by 291 million dollars, no real increase 


in the supply of means of payments was 


Yet with this insistent demand for the 


conservation of capital, the stricken Lancashire 
ne industry is in the throes of an industrial conflict 
_ which may destroy it. For causes we must 
go down into the history of the trade. 
Lancashire. was built up on the intelligent 


workman ; there are still at the head of scores 

mills men with the cle ; 
t is one reason wh 
( the produ 


N 


high though they were good; but the collective 


is complete. 
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effected. True that the Federal Reserve banks 
had thus increased their circulation by 1,079 
million dollars. These notes, however, were 
hoarded by the general public who had lost 
their regular connexions with the banks, or 
were under the impression that large hold: 
ings of bank notes were necessary for ades 
quate liquidity. The principal clement in the 
supply of means of payment, namely, the 
deposits of the member banks with the Federal 
Reserve banks, had diminished during the 
course ‘of the year by 398 million dollars, 
and this diminution signified a very consi- 
derable restriction of the capacity of the pri- 
vate banks for supplying the general public 
with means of payment. The demand 
deposits with the member banks moreover | 
diminished from 18,055 million dollars in June — 
1931 to 14,413 million dollars in June 1932. 

In order to check the deflation and restore 
the normal level of prices; the purchases 
Government securities by the Federal Re- 
serve banks should have been on a far larger . 
scale. The fact that no tangible results have 
as yet been gained does not in the least invali- 
date the efficacy of the method. EEE 

Besides, it is by no means certain that these 
purchases of securities will not eventually 
bear fruit in the form of-a rise of prices. -l 
only confidence is restored, the piles of notes 
that have now been hoarded: may be brought 
into circulation, and this increased purchas- 
img power may prove to be the introduction 
to a marked and beneficial increase in the 
level of commodity prices. Whether the 
rise of prices which set in about the middle 
of the present year is an indication that the 
mote copious supply of means of payment 
Pozipnine o take effect, is still an open ques- 
lon. ; 
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earnings of the family often brought fifteen to 
eighteen pounds a week into the house. T 
Operative therefore clings to a wage standa 


and to a wage service which was possible 


when Lancashire textiles w 
the world; when confronted 
facts of economics 


on the, capitalistic 
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Gghteen chapters. 
2° Prologue”, Sir John rivets the atten- 
“ton of the reader on the important problems 
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The English in India-A Problem of Politics. 


By Dr. Lanka Sundaram, M.A., Ph.D. 


The India Round Table Conferences during 
the past three years have so suddenly quick- 
ened international interest in matters relat- 
ing to the fortunes of our country that books 
on the ‘ Indian Problem ” have become too 
numerous. Constitutional lawyers and publi- 
cists, politicians and pamphletcers have 
brought out a crop of publications on India 
which belong to the category of the livre de 
circonstance. Sir John Marriott claims that 
his present volume* does not necessarily belong 


‘to this category and stop at that. He hopes 


that his study of the ‘‘ English in India” 
may help to solve the numerous points at 
issue between the Britishers, and Indians 
at the present day. Published almost on the 
eve of the Second Round Table Conference, 
Sir John Marriotts survey of the Indian 
problem attained considerable recognition 
both from the hands of the Government, 
the Round Tablers and the British and the 
Indian public in general. 

Sir John Marriott is nothing if not bril- 
liant. His past record as an authority on 
the constitutional problems of the British 
Empire and on more academic. subjects in 
political science is a guarantee that his pre- 
sent performance also would redound to his 
credit. In fact, running through the three 
hundred odd pages of the “ English in India” 
is like skipping over the pages of a full length 
novel from the pen of Warwick Deeping or 
th late Arnold Bennet. But one thing 
which strikes the eye of even the most casual 
reader of this book is the fact that Sir John 
15. more concerned with the portrayal of 
the character and mettle of the numerous 


_ Englishmen who helped in building up the- 
colossal Indian Empire. This would be good 


fun for the Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who happen to read through thé book. But 


` to an Indian reader the necessary atmosphere, 


Which made the Britisher an hero to be 
Copied and obeyed during the cightees; is 
acking during the present troublous times 


and hence it is impossible for us to react 


favourably to the teachings of Sir John. ` 
e book is conveniently divided into- 
In the opening chapter, 


` precedent to precedent” and that the British 


‘demand of our country, asks, “ Thus .does 
` terial, in politics, in philosophy, in literature, im 


‘land has given to India of her best. She has 


‘which have given rise to the stup 
problem of communities. The 
- Mughal Empires, the co 


faced by the Round Table Conference. The 
various activities of the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committee, the’ momentous problem of 
the Hindu-Muslim unity, the important task ~ et 
of carefully selecting a model or a mixture 
ot models for the future federal constitution 
of India, the pitfalls which the Canadian 
contitution has fallen into, the vastness of 
the country and the heterogenus population 
of the country which suggests the lines of 
federation developed by M. Briand for pan- 
Europa, are all skilfully adverted to in-order 
to impress the reader with the immense 
gravity of the situation facing the states- 
men, British and Indian, to forge a suitable 
and stable polity for our country. Thus 
persuading us into his confidence and dis- 
arming all initial opposition, this eminent <a 
Oxonian urges us to remember that British Rice: 

constitutional -liberty “ broadens down front : 


constitution, like Topsy, was “never born 
but just grew ”. Quoting Sir Reginald Crad- 
dock on the benefits of British rule in India, ~ 
Sir John, bearing in mind the full national 


Nemesis wait on benevolence., In men, in ma- 
everything for which she herself stands, Eng- 


done it, be it frankly said, not only for India’s 
sake (though that consideration has been 
ever predominant), but for her own reputa- 
tion. in the world. However distasteful (if 
we may believe Macaulay), however © diffi- 
cult’ to the average Englishman the subject 
of India may be, he cannot forget that — 
discriminating foreigners have repeatedly ~ 
Warned him that by his government of India 
he shall be judged when he comes to appear 
before the tribunal of impartial History 
Thus skilfully assuring himself the support’ — 
of his readers, Sir John Marriott next pro: 
ceeds to describe the genesis of th eli 
in Chapter II wherein he recounts ner: 
outline the numerous invasio 
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26 
fortunes of the East India Company. occupy 
the next two chapters, which conclude with 
the first efforts of the British Parliament to 
intervene in the Indian administration of the 
Company which culminated in the passage of 
the Pitts India Act of 1784. Chapter VI 
deals with the administration.of Warren Has- 
tings and nothing but culogy of the first 
Governor-General of India is to be found in 
the twenty-two pages devoted to his career 
in India. Chapters VII and VIII deal with 
the territorial expansion of the Company's 
possessions in India. Cormwallis, Wellesley, 
Minto and Metealfe flit across the horizons 
of India’s fortunes during the first fifty years 
of the XIX century. A glowing though re- 
gretting tribute is paid to Macaulay's famous 
minute on Indian education (pp. 185-136). 
“. . . It must suffice categorically to say 
that but for the momentous decision announc- 
ed by Lord Macaulay in his famous minute 
of 1835,°to make English the medium of 
Higher Education in India, there would be 
no ‘problem’ of India to be- solved by us 
to-day; there would be no ‘India’ to pre- 
sent a problem” (p. 18). 
=- The Afghan Question, Dalhousie and’ the 
Mutiny are dealt with in the subsequent.three 
ae chapters before Sir John diverts our atten- 
: tion upon the transference of India to the 
Queen. He opines that the early years of 


royal rule of India constitute a period of sta- 


bilization, when relations with the Indian 


princes and the Civil Service were put on a’ 


stable footing. Chapter XIT is devoted to 
the problem of Indian education. The cs- 
tablishment of the first Councils in India in 
1861 and the sequal to council administra- 
tion of the provinces and the centre are dealt 
with in the next chapter when the story of 
z the progress of the English in India is taken 
: up to 1909. Chapter XV is devoted to the 
problem of defence and closes with a summary 
account of the “unveiling of Lhasa”, 
The Great War and the aftermath in India 
occupy our attention in the following chapter 
j “loyalty, licence, 
going through all these 
reader wonders whether 
-hundred and fifty pages are necessary 
a statement of the Indian problem. But 
re of Sir John is clear when he states 


Be 153 000 Indians were 


with the author when it is clear that the book 
is written for British and foreign consumption, — 
Naturally our attention is drawn to the 
penultimate chapter which deals with the aI 
Second Round Table Conference, and the 
Epilogue. Passing in review the growth of 
Indian nationalism, which, Sir John claims, | 
lacks in contructive energy, it is .stated 
(pp. 298-299): “As an Indian of advanced — 
views. pertinently put it to fir Harcourt 4 
Butler ‘Some of your politicians say “ Govern 
or set out”. But you can’t gct out, and ap- 
parently you cant or you won't govern,’ 
Dr. Stubbs taught that “lack of governance? — 
produced civil wars in England in the fifteenth , 
century. Like causes are apt to produce 
like results. A weakening at the centre, 
at Delhi and Simla (I suggest, at Whitehall 
also) has meant nervousness at all points of ~ 
the circumferences. Tf local administrators | 
fail to deal promptly and boldly with local 3 
disorder, the blame should be put on the | 
shoulders of the Central Executive. General — 
Dyer is broken for acting; Mr. Sale is censur- 
ed for inaction, The real culprits are neither 
at Amritsar nor at Cawnpore.” Continuing — 
(p. 300) Sir John observes that “neither 
Federalism nor ‘ Responsible? Government 
is an easy form of government to work. — 
Neither can be worked with any measure 
of success except by men who have served 
a long apprenticeship in the most difficult 
of arts. That apprenticeship can be best 
served by Indians in the Provinces.” s 
In the Epilogue Sir John rounds off with a 
peroration. “Proudly we may look back” 
and recognize gencrous faults. But, “it may 
well happen that India, abandoned once 
more to her own resources, would furnish 
a striking vindication of the truth of Mal- 
thusian doctrine ; that, the ‘positive checks 
war, vice, misery, and disease—woul 
again hegin to operate, and that by this means 
the pressure, of population upon subsistence 
would he averted. Under British rule tha 
pressure has been averted by means. less 
painful. The key-note of our rule has beei 
efficiency, resting on the twin foundatio 
of justice and power. British Governm 
An India has been strong, because it has b 
Just, and just because it has been strong, 
and efficient because it has been ae gi 
Jo his peroration by 
ur cou 
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acceptable to us in the present temper of the 


sucl È 5 : 5 j 2 : 
1 shows to the foreign nations under herrule nation. But ib will be admitted that it serves _ 
e there is no example in the history of theworld.” . its purpose as a redable sketch intended 
eo Frankly, Fir John’s volume cannot be for the benefit of the British publie. 
ed pee AE 
ty 5 7 
: Employment Exchanges. 
i i By P. S. Lokanathan, M.A., 
t : Reader in Economics, University of Madras. 
a Thrice within the last 12 years has the feasi- hardly the occasion for it. For apart from 
A bility of establishing Public Employment the fact that no employment exchanges can 


Exchanges been examined in India, and on 
each such occasion the results of the enquiry 


n, proved unfavourable to their establishment. 
e In 1921, following the deliberations of 
the International Labour Conference at 


? 

l Washington, the Government of India invited 
f -the opinions of Local Governments on the 
» ` possibility of instituting employment cx- 
l changes and found that opinion was unani- 
: mously against any such proposal. Again 
l iù 1927 at the instance of the International 
z Labour Office, the question was re-examined 
» buy with “no different result. 


More recent- 
3 ly, the Royal Commission on Labour went 
5 into the question ‘and expressed the view that 
t in the present depressed state of Indian 


industry it was not practicable to establish 
Y labour bureaus in the country. Curiously 


a 


l _ enough, the reasons urged against the pro- 

posal for their institution: have been often 
j based on facts that are opposed to one 
ee another. It has been said for instance 
Be that the dominant fact about Indian industry 


is the scarcity of lubour for organized indus-. 
tries, and that so long as unemployment did 
hot exist, it was useless and unnecessary to 
_have employment exchanges. On the other 
hand, recent arguments have heen based on 
the ground that there is such a large volume 
of surplus labour as cannot-be absorbed by 
industry at the “present momemt, and that 
therefore employment exchanges instead of 
mitigating unemployment will only aggra- 
vate ib by arresting the usual flow of the 
Sei workers to the villages. Tn 
; ee discussions on the subject, the objec- 
ives of an employment exchange have not 


7 eae realized, that while they may not be 
oak a from some points of view, they 
Auth ill be able to serve a useful purpose 
i E a limited range of objectives. 
i URPOSE OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES. 
{ the ob 


; Ment exchan 


e is to solve the problem of the 
Beas oe eae 


‘been clearly defined ox understood, and it 


_ from factory-to factory in most countrie 
- labour market is the most unorgan 


ject of establishing an employ- 


increase the available employments or create 
new jobs, the disappointment that is likely 
to be caused when large numbers of unemploy- 
ed workmen register at the exchanges but 
do not get jobs will damage permanently the 
prospects of their success, and thus the ex- 
changes will get discredited. The best time 
to start employment exchanges is when trade 
is about to take an upward direction, and 
industry is recovering from a state of de- 
pression. Another possible object of employ- 
ment exchanges may be to gauge the extent 
of unemployment. In any solution of the un- 
employment problem the first essential task 
is the getting of the facts relating to unemploy- 
ment, and employment exchanges even if 
they do nothing else would serve to measure 
the dimensions of the problem. The nation- 
ally organized exchanges of Great Britain - 
which administer the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme maintain a complete record of 
the number of workers that are unemployed, 
and there is perhaps no other country in the 
world where there is such fulk and accurate — 
information. Evea in this regard, it, 1s 
doubtful if labour bureaus in India would 
be able to provide an index to the numbers 
of the unemployed when the chances of em- 
ployment are so few and wheré there is- 
no insurance scheme granting unemployed — 
benefit. But it may be stated that they 
would supply at least a partial picture of 
the extent of the prohlem with which we have 
‘to deal. se : Sai 
But the main purpose of a labour ( 
‘ment) exchange is to provide a rec 
and known market place for labou 
for the sale of all important com 
there are organized markets o echo 
O; 


Jabour is still hawked from doo 


in every country, and the fact 
‘find no dificul 
goede SUED 
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sacrifice and pain of such waiting.’ The 
economic waste of such waiting and of the 
‘aimless wandering from place to place in 
search of a job can only be avoided by a proper 
organization of the labour market. It may 
be said of almost every country that often 
while there are jobs vacant at some places, 
workers are looking out for jobs at other places. 
The object of an exchange is to bring together 
employers wanting workers and workers 
wanting jobs and to do this as quickly as 
possible. ‘To increase the mobility of labour 
from place to place and if possible from joh 
to job and to provide information about 
vacancies is a very important aim of every 
employment exchange and in India too, we 
need some organization to take up this line 
of work. 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA. 


That industrial conditions in India present 
a difficult problem cannot be denied. Until 
1920, it could not besaid that industrial unem- 
ployment of the kind known in the West 
had arisen as a problem at all. On the 
other hand, the efforts of the more impor- 
tant industrial firms were directed towards 
securing an adequate supply of workers for 
their factories, and very serious evils accom- 
panied the system of recruiting and employ- 
ing“ workers in some industries. The de- 
mand for labour was always in excess of the 
available supply, and when there was a tem- 
porary reduction in the demand for workers 
owing to industrial depression, the workers 
who were thrown out simply went back to the 
villages from which they had come. It was 
only when a serious famine occurred and 
threw out large numbers of agricultural work- 
ers and artisans from their normal avoca- 
tions that there was wide unemolpyment in 
__ the country, but it was agricultural unemploy- 
tment and not industrial. The efficiency of 

the organization for famine relief in the 
country mitigated the distress of the unem- 
_ ployed workers, and with the breaking in of 
_ the monsoon, the workers gradually got ab- 
sorbed in their rural occupations. 


agricult 


to schemes of mech 


.dockers and seamen, and in cotton, jute, 


actual extent of unemployment and the 
number of unemployed workers. “Among” 


steel and other industries, and is railways, 
there is a considerable degree of unemploy- 
ment. But the fact that most of the workers. 
return to their native villages, although they — 
are by no means assured of any cimployment 
therein, blunts the edge of the problem and | 
makes for great complacency both among A 
the -employers and the State. Even the ~ 
Royal Commission on Labour who have so 
definitely exploded the myth that industrial 
workers are only agriculturists serving a 
short term in industry have failed to realize 
the gravity of the unemployment problem, 
They simply state that “ the factory popula- 
tion is to a large extent made rather than 
born, č.e. it is mainly drawn from the villages, 
in response to demand and docs not grow up 
in the cities” and therefore “the question ~ 
is mainly one of preventing the number of — 
city workers being swollen by men for 
whom there is no work.” But this view fails 
to have regard to the distress of people who 
are thrown out of work and who have to seck. 
employments elsewhere. Sg 
Tt is also urged that the establishment of 
labour exchanges at the present moment will 
have a result very diferent from that expect: 
ed by their advocates; for by drawing the © 
workers from the villages it might swell the 
ranks of the unemployed in the city, and thus 
the exchanges would be faced with a tremen- 


iblic labour exchanges in various industrial 
centres in that country organized directly 
by the municipality was the chief feature. 
Berlin was, however, a notable exception, 
where the exchange was organized on an 
independent basis by a voluntary association. 
There were in Germany the following types 
of exchange, the Employer's Exchange, the 
Trade Union Exchanges, and some special 
commercial exchanges. But these were not 
important, and in any case they lacked the 
neutral clement so necessary for success’. 
Only the municipal exchanges were impor- 
tant, and they were managed by a paid staff 
with a committee composed of employers, 
workers and municipal nominees. The ac- 
commodation consisted generaily of a number 
of waiting rooms opening off a central corridor, 
and each communicating directly with the 
officer in charge. The remarkable success 
of these exchanges has been traced to three 


pt 


they had the support of the public author- 
ities, i.e., the municipalities. Secondly, they 
were managed by a joint committee of workers 
and employers. , Thirdly there were excellent 
arrangements for telephone, telegraphic and 
other means of communication and lastly, 
the principal officers were men of status able 
to meet employers and employing bodies on 
an equal footing. 


ENGLAND. 


Although the municipal exchanges did re- 
markably well in placing workers in suitable 
employments, there was no doubt that the 
usefulness of the exchanges increased with 
every extension of the area of their operations 
and hence it was realized that only exchanges 
having a net-work of branch organizations 
could attain full success.. This was done in 
England in 1909, and the Labour Exchanges 

4 Act marked a great experiment in the evolu- 
tion: of employment exchanges. The earlier 
exchanges in Hngland were partly municipal 
exchanges and partly private, and they had 
no knowledge of what they were expected 


to do. The men placed in charge were nominees 
of some 


of party politics.” The new nationally or- 
ganized exchanges were a great success. An 
Ee was defined as an office or place used 
ae the purpose of collecting and furnishing 
Or ‘ otherwise, 


Pit respecting employers who 
‘Mesire to engage wo pecung proves ; 


workpeople 


y z Pr 
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or four important factors. In the first place . 


~essential, 


i influential municipal councillors, 
and the “exchanges were the shuttlecock. 


-fll in a form wherein certain 


Omration, either by the keeping of registers 


and workpeople — 


29 
principles and procedure were mostly copied 
from the German system. They charged no 
fees from the worker or the employer. While 
in Germany specialized exchanges were com- 
mon, in England there was no differentiation 
other than that between skilled and unskill-’ 
ed workers, and occasionally there was a - 
special section for women. It is true that i 
there were some special exchanges for workere 
employed in docks and for porters in cotton 
warehouses, but mostly they were general, 
unspecialized exchanges. At most of these 
places, advisory committees for the placing 
of juvenile workers were also formed. In 
their earlier years the exchanges were mostly 
used by unskilled workpeople of the type 
difficult in any circumstance to place in em- 
ployment. Hence employers were sceptical 
about their utility. But trade conditions 
were favourable, and criticism was silenced 
by the successful work of the exchanges, 
Even to-day, there are not people wanting 
to say that exchanges are unnecessary and 
not very successful; and hence should he 
scrapped. The Geddes Committee recom- 
mended their abolition with singular narrow- 
mindedness, but the knowledge that for the 
purpose of administering any kind of un- 
employment insurance they were absolutely 
made their retention inevitable: 
Their close association with the administrta- 
tion of.the insurance scheme was not however 
an- unmixed gain. For although the ex- 
changes gained greatly in status, and a large 
number of workpeople had necessarily to get 
themselves . registered, their primary func- 
tion as placing agencies was neglected. Even 
now, it must be said that they have not suc- 
ceeded to the extent of displacing other 
methods of finding work. They have not yeb 
abolished the hawking of labour from door 
to door. It has been found that 4 out of ~ 
every 5 engagements of insured workpeople — 
are made otherwise than through the em- 
ployment agencies. On the 3ist May 1930 
there were in the United Kingdom 417 ex 
changes which occupied 765 separate premises 


PROCEDURE. 


The procedure in England is as 
The applicant is interviewed an ] 
articulars har 


tails -contai 


to be entered. These 
name, address, age. 

of employment so 
d in a ee 
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the former containing those still wanting 
jobs and the latter no longer in need of as 
The register is classified by occupations an 
contains particulars of the qualifications and 
experience of the workers. The exchange 
manager makes periodical calls on employers 
to explain how the exchange can help in 
filling vacancies and generally to bring the 
exchange’s functions to the employers notice. 
Circular letters setting forth the facilities 
for the engagement of workpeople offered 
hy the exchanges are issued to the firms at 
appropriate times especially to those whose 
business is of a seasonal nature, e.g., Christmas 
trades, building trade, hotels at seaside re- 
sorts, etc. Employers’ notification is enter- 
ed on an ‘order’ card which is filled in the 
Live order list remaining there until the 
vacancy is filled up or the notification can- 
| celled, when it is taken on to the Dead order 
list. When vacancies occur, the manager 
looks to the Live list and chooses the most 
suitable person or persons from the industry’s 
point of view. Industrial suitability is the 
decisive factor in selection. Subiect to this, 
impartiality is secured by giving preference 
to priority of applications. The English 
system is in contrast to the procedure in some 
of the countries where priority of the appli- 
gants is the chief consideration. After an 
interview the probables are selected and sent 
to the employer who has the final responsi- 
bility in the matter. An introduction card 
is sent which must be returned hack by the 
employer if he engages the worker or by the 
workers if they are not chosen. A record is 
kept of such submision to vacancies, and 
another of the results of such submissions. 
The exchanges take credit only for vacancies 
actually filled up by the men sent hy them. 
One principle that is generally followed in 
the matter of filling vacancies is that the 
exchange nearest to the employer must first 
be addressed and only when the local ex- 
_ changes fail to secure the men, is information 


metas! Po > Tes A ae 


finally to a clearing house exchange. 
A study of the English and other exchanges 
teveals the fact that success depends largely 


employers. As far as possible all the jobs 
_ which are to be filled in must be notified to 
the exch í 
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to be sent out to neighbouring exchanges and 


on the extent of the co-operation given by the, 


Formerly trade unions were somewhat hostile ~ 


a 
to the exchanges which, they believed, exist. ~ ira 
ed for the supply of * black-legs ° Employers y 
on the other hand thought that only inferior a p 
classes of workers availed of the exchanges. | 6 
and hence looked elsewhere for their supply: me; 
of labour. All these have changed now. Em- iY 
ployers are increasingly co-operating with r 
the exchanges which are able to provide suit- p 
able labour. Nevertheless it is true that cx- ti 
perience suggests that the exchanges are more erie 
likely to be useful to those of the unemployed a 
who while not gencrally of the highest class n 
of skilled workers are necessary to the industry a 
of the country. : i 

INpis. h 
The methods of recruiting labour for Indian a 
industries are very wasteful-and crude. The y 
system by which labour contractors are 7 
asked to supply workers for the mining, jute, b 
planting and some other industries has given n 
rise to serious abuses, and with a view to h 
eliminating them the Royal Commission on — I 
Labour has suggested the appointment’ of — J 
a Labour officer in each firm to take up this i 
task of engaging labour.. But even so, some- 
thing more systematic and covering a whole t 
industry in an area heeds to be done. The $ 
maintenance by employers in a single industry I 
and centre of a joint bureau for recruitment ¢ 
is an important line of reform, and the prace W° 7 
ticability of such a proposal should be con- p 
sidered at the earliest possible moment. In ; 
the meanwhile, efforts should be made to ; 
organize labour exchanges in some of the s 
industrial towns of the country. Tt is useless — i 
to wait for a perfect scheme, and indeed no : A 
great reform can be achieved unless previous — i 
experience is gained from working within 4 
a limited sphere, Bea ; 
Tt seems to me therefore that in a city like i 
Madras an experiment should he made in the t 
starting of public employment exchange, not i 
directly by the municipality but at its initia: ae 
five and with its support. The essential i 
preliminary to such a scheme is a careful 
survey of the employments within the city, |. 
the classes of workers employed, the numbet ts 
of skilled and unskilled workers, names of ul 
employers and their usual methods of en: g 


aa 


gagement, their willingness to. utilize th 
change when it is started, cte. The re 
would enable onc 
yments may be exclui 


AL Uscante 


exchange’s work if there were already efficient 


n a ry Jawi y ar- 
methods of employment therein. Having sut 
veyed the field carefully, the next most im- 


portant task is to canvas the support of the 
employers and secure their co-operation. An 
executive committee with full powers of 
management should be coustituted, to which 
representative employers and workers and the 
public including the Corporation representa- 
tives should be appointed to administer the 
exchange. It will be quite sufficient to open 
a small office in the first instance with a 
minimum staff of just one clerk and one peon 
and with a telephone connection. The officer- 
in-charge may be an honorary worker who 
had retired in good status after consider- 
able industrial experience, although if finance 
would permit a full-time officer is desirable. 
The purpose and scope of the exchange should 
be widely made known to the employers by 
means of circular letters and to the workers 
by means of advertisements in the vernacular 
papers. and in corporation buildings and 
journals. i 

From the commencement, the Municipal 
Corporation should definitely resolve upon 
taking men for its own needs only from the 
exchange. Such a course will confer some 
prestige on it, so much needed in its early 
career. The officer-in-charge and other 
members of the executive should make 
periodical © visits to the employers to 
induce them to recognize the exchange 
and use it for purposes of engagement, It 
should be the endeavour of the exchange to 
offer special facilities for trades that have a 
Seasonal demand for labour and in this and 
Several other ways, the exchange must make 
its usefulness felt among a large class of small 
employers. The cost of the scheme need not 
he prohibitive. The employments that may 
e specially considered by the Exchange for 
the purpose of placing would perhaps include 


_ the city of Madras, mechanics, bricklayers 


and masons 
eae masons, tannery workers, shoe makers, 
Amnet makers, printers and compositors 


A message, dated November 12, says :— 
mi of gold from Bombay to foreign 
Showa or the week ending November 12 

an increase of Rs. 1,99,79,576> over 


he previ 3 : 
© Previous week, the-tatal for this week being: 


from pe 13,076. The California which sailed 
A Bombay for Southampton on November 
carried gold worth Rs. 13,16,653. The ss. 
or pool on November 10 carried bar gold 
60,77,982 and om 
re 


-gauge the extent of the unemployment problem 


By Beveridge. Longmans. yc ae 


-J.B Seymour, P.S. King & Son. 


Rs. 17,93,019. The ss. Mooltan which KEE 


which sailed from Bombay for 
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and others. The industrial survey would 
enable the exchange to know the extent of ; 
its activities. ‘ 4 


4 CONCLUSION. 


It is not to be expected that the exchange 
will be an instant success. It is even possible 
that it may fail. But to refuse to take any 
action merely on the ground that there is too 
much unemployment at the present time 
seems hardly reasonable. That the methods 
of engaging labour in Indian industries are 
archaic and crude and should be replated by 
a more scientific system admits of nò argu- i 
ment. Jt will not be possible at any time in 
the future to embark upon an elaborate 
national system of employment agencies un- 
less some experience is gained in a smaller 
area over a limited sphere of industry. The 
lack of experience based on previous experi- 
ments has been a severe handicap in India 
in many ways. The establishment of a public 
employment exchange in a city like Madras 
is desirable and nearly feasible. Tt can be or- 
ganized on a limited financial plan. Even 
if it does nothing: else, it may enable one to 


and pave the way for something better. It 
is not the large organized industries, nor the 
small unorganized trades carried on in the by- 
streets of Madras that afford scope for the 
working of the exchange. But there is a : 
very large class of intermediate industries 

requiring a very considerable supply of labour 

that would offer the widest field for the work. 
of a public employment exchange in the city, — 
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The Indian Soap Industry. 
By R. Banaji, B.A. 


The Mysore Chamber of Commerce in one 
of its letters to the Government of India (Com- 
merce Department) protests against the grant 

“of preference to British Soaps and Toilets, 
because, Indian manufacture in this connec- 
tion, in recent years, has been such that it 
has displaced and is displacing large quanti- 
ties of foreign products particularly of British 
manufacture. The manufacture is steadily 
increasing and within a reasonable time, the 
Indian manufacture will be able to meet the 
entire Indian demand. ‘The statement given 
below will indicate that in the last two years 
the imports of foreign products have fallen 
as a result of the Indian enterprise which 
in the near future will very likely build up a 
big industry in India :— 


Value of Total Import of Soaps into India. 


Yoar. Value. 
Rs. 
1926-27 .. 1,52,41,278 
1927-28 .. ~» 1,61,34,248 
1928-29 .. -»  1,58,10,025 
1929-30 .. -  1,66,68,406 
1930-31 .. 1,11,98,235 
1931-382 .. 88,72,154 


At present Soaps are subject to a customs 
duty of 15 per cent surcharge, total 25 per 
cent. This was acting as a partial protec- 
tion for the Soap Industry in India and hence 
remarkable progress has been made recently, 
so much so that the import of soaps fell from 
about Rs. 1,66,00,000 in 1929-30 to about 
Rs. 88,00,000 in 1931-32. That India is very 
well situated to build up the soap industry 
cannot be doubted. All the raw materials, 


except: perhaps caustic soda, are obtainable” 


in India and there is a ready and ever grow- 
ing market within the country itself. The. 
industry which has commenced to expand 
can, after a temporary period of protection, 
be established permanently without any 
external aid. But it is hound to be crippled 
_ permanently if, at a time when it is trying to 
establish itself, it is subjected to competition 
m outside, Pees ete, Siar 


fly at over 200 m.p.h., and will climb 
in 9 ming. 44 secs. Beh os > 


c President 


Value of Total FKxports from Mysore. 
Year, Value. 
Rs. 

1926-27 .. ST 2,04,411 
1927-28 .. siz 2,46,180 
1928-29 .. we 3,22,209 
1929-30 .. 3,56,974. 
1930-31 .. 7,50,000 , 
1931-32... 8,00,000 


It is, therefore, pertinent to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that England has a lions 
share of the import business, more. than 90 
per cent of’ the imports coming from that 
particular country. The present preference — 
of 10 per cent, accordingly, aims at particular- 
ly favouring 90 per cent of the imports and on 
account of their financial resources, better 
organization and mass production, the Bri- 
tish soap-makers would be in a position to 
harm the nascent Indian industry perma: 
nently. The Mysore Chamber indeed appre- 
hend that practically almost all soap-makers 
in India will be forced out of business gradu- 
ally, if preference comes into force. In view 
of these facts, the Chamber suggests that the 
sovernment of India will see its way not to 
allow the proposed preference of 10 per cent 
to be extended to soaps imported into India. 


Foe ame GD Slee 1 SA5 sa 


asy 


This years Royal Air Force Pageant ab 
Hendon was perhaps even more interesting — 
than usual, owing to the greatly increased 
speed of all types of Service aircraft, whi 
results from Britain’s successes in the las! 
three Schneider Trophy contests. Many í 
the machines were specially released. fro 
the Air Ministry’s secret list and were 
view for the first time. 


Rolls-Royce “Kestrel” engines. This i 
engine fitted to the Hawker “Rury, 
fastest fighter aircraft in the world. Sp 
designed for the defence of London 


a 


Hoov 


example im 
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The Silver Debacle and the Way Out. 
By K. S. Srikantan, 


Professor of Economics, Madura College. 


z «We have to build'again and to build better 
and to do so while the pillars of the structure 
so recently restored seem ail to be tumbling 
about onr heads together” (Recovery, Arthur 
Salter.) Silver and; Gold are to-day passing 
through very hard times, for reasons diametric- 
ally opposed to each other. While jold, that 
unbridled autocrat -of the currency realm, 


yi has an unparallelled appreciation in its value, 
a its poorer companion is having a collapse 
0 unheard of before. Though the present 
at | depression is due as much to the over-valued 
BY gold as to the under-valued silver, the fortunes 
Te of the white metal. have not’been given due 
M ¥. consideration. Nay—it has heen  callously 
ar neglected although with it hangs the fate 
ts of the silver-using countries like India and 
to China. The aim of the article is to examine 
oe the causes and incidence of this crisis in silver 
p and show the way out. 
a Thanks to the interest of America in this 
Us matter, a Sub-Committee of the House of 
Webel Representatives has been appointed to go 
ie i into the question of ‘low silver’ under the 
to f= Chairmanship of the Honourable Andrew 
nb}. L. Somers. The letter addressed to the 
a, members of the Sub-Committee gives in 
brief the seriousness of the situation. 
ab “Probably one of the most important financial 
ng ‘or economical question before the world 
od to-day has to do with the value of silver and 


this metal which has been worth 65 cents 
an ounce for many years has depreciated 
in value until it sells for only 30 cents an 
ounce or slightly less... This metal is used as 
- the principal monetary basis in Asia and 
Central and South America, wherein more 
than one-half of the people reside, and of 
Course is largely used in the trades and arts 
throughout the rest of the world; but because 
Of the diminished value at this time, the 
purchasing power for the people of China 
india and the Latin American Nations of the 
estern Hemisphere has been correspondingly 
reduced. The American Committee has been 
entrusted with the task of the rehabilitation 
ofsilver. The countries of the Kast, particularly 
ae and China, are vitally interested in 
ae problem, for between themselves they 
sil © the major portion of world’s stock of 
~Stver. Silver, it is needless to point out, is 


ae ae manis gold.’ The property of the 


class and the poor in India is mostly 
3 : ‘CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 


M.A., F.R.Econ.S., 


in the form of silver-iewels and utensils.. 

It has been calculated. that the quantity 

of silver accumulated after hard labour, 

among the poorer classes in India, is not, 

less than 1,000 million ounces. Mr. L. Werner 

Knoke of the Federal Reserve Bank, New 

York .City, stated in his evidence before the 
Committee, “Over a period of 5 years, China’s 

silver imports averaged 100 million ounces. 

India, too, has always been a-steady buyer 2 
of silver to the extent of 35,000,000 ounces - seat, 
annually.” The Chinese hoard is estimated 
to be 3,000,900,000 ounces of silver. It. 
requires no stretch of imagination to see how 
seriously the present fall in the silver tells 
upon the wealth of those countries which 
hold to silver as their standard. Their 
purchasing power has come down, for no 
fault of their own. A ryot who could pledge 
his silver jewel and get Rs. 20 formerly, cannot 
get even Rs. 10 now. The poorer section of 
our population do regard the -omaments on 
their womenfolk as a store of value, a 
wealth on which they can fall upon in times 
of need. How depressing it would be for the 
poor peasant to be told one fine morning 3 
that the savings which he has put aside three ~ | 
or four years ago are now worth only half i 
or even less than what it was when he saved 
the amount, can, only be imagined. Its 
psychological repercussions are greater than 
economic. This is exactly what is happening 
in India now and her present crisis is to no 
small extent due to this. 

What has been said above takes account 
of only one portion of the loss. The quantity 
of silver in the hands .of -the Princes, 
Zamindars, temples and mutts is beyond 
one’s imagination. Putting all this together, the 
total stock of silver both monetary and non- 
monetary in India has been estimated to be 
5,200: million ounces. As early as 1925 the 
stock was estimated by Joseph Kitchin at4,550 ~~~ 
million ounces. The gold -valne of silver” 
at the world market to-day is 283 cents an 
ounce. Expressed in terms of rupees, at the 
present rate, the present stock of ‘silver 
equal Rs. 400 crores. “Thus,” says a wi 
“the prices paid for the various quantities of 
silver acquired from 1893 to 1932 plus the 
actual value of she stock when India 


crores of rupees 


rises 


the magnitude of the loss when he is told that 
the present realizable value for the same 
quantity of silver is 400 crores. ee 

There is, as we all know, a large quantity 
of silver in the Government of India Reserves. 
They acquired silver at far higher prices than 
Toni it is now. The price when they acquired 

3 a large portion of silver ‘for coinage purposes 

between 1915 and 1920 was in the neighbour- 
hood of 102 cents per ounce. The Reserve has 
therefore come to be worth a fraction of what 
it was before. Thus, the crisis in India is 
more a silver crisis rather than gold. 
What is the way out? This—requires an 
enquiry into the-causes for this catastrophic 
___fall—One outstanding cause is the demonetiza- 
tion of silver. Most of the countries are now 
on a gold standard while others are aspiring 
for such a standard. This has extinguished 
the demand of silver for monetary purposes 
in those countries. This decline in the demand 
of silver for monetary purposes means an 
ote increased demand for gold, resulting in a 
further fall in the value of silver. This grow- 
ing cheapness of silver has, as already pointed 
out, a severe psychological effect. It is no 
longer taken to be a barometer of wealth and 
there is a fall in the demand for silver for 
non-monetary purposes. There is a “decline 
in the demand for silver even from silver 
standard countries.” “The present low price 
of silver,” says Mr. Knoke, “was at least, 
in part, brought about by a decline in the 
demand forsilverfromChina. China’s demand 
has dropped to the extent of 50,000,000 
ounees.”’ 

Many European countries debased their 
subsidiary coinage by reducing the silver 
content therein to a considerable extent. 
~ Many countries substituted nickel and other 

baser metals for the old silver tokens. This 
policy not only reduced the demand for silver 

tokens but effectively increased the supply 

_ by the addition of their surplus silver. Creat 
Britain alone released between the years 
1920 and 1929, 95 million ounces, while before 
~ she started on her systematic scheme of 
debasement, she was purchasing annually 
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silver market like the angel of death’. 


The 


Government of India dealt «a tremendous in 
blow to silver and shattered all hopes by 0 
giving up silver coinage after 1920, by adopt- ~ a 
ing a gold standard and more than all by o. 
announcing a sale of silver in an already p 
depressed market. The _ proposed gold B 
standard for China and the substitution of ol 
imitation jewels are sure to render the prospects. T 
gloomier still. ; : in 
-The question before the currency experts now tt 
is what should be done in the immediate u 
future to check this downward trend in the e 
price of silver. On one thing all are agreed, it 
There is no hope of restoring ‘silver’ unless My 
there is a united action. “I fully agree,? — R 
says H. Brownell, Chairman of the American — fc 
Smelting and Refining Company, “with the i 
finding of the committee that one nation can | o 
hardly act alone in restoring silver. But}, 

I think that two or three nations can. Lam i 
quite sure if.the Britush Empire including | 

all of her colonies and the United States agreed | 

upon some utilization of silver, it would go 

along way.’ Granting there is to be a united 

action, what course should they adopt? Tho P 
problem, as we have already seen, is to restore 7 
the old value and prestige of silver. This’ x 
cannot he done unless silver is given an oppor- r 
tunity to serve as currency side by side with 4 
gold. Rash students of Economics may M- 
brush this suggestion aside by saying that i p 
is ‘bimetallism’ and so has no practical value t 
This is wrong. The whole world to-day is S 
in a fix regarding currency matters, The A 
autocracy of gold is becoming intolerable. 
More than 50 per cent of the world’s stock A a, 
of gold is in U.S.A. and France, There f o 
temains still a huge sum that has to be pal F 
by some of the European countries to Ameri Si 

Thus, if things are allowed to continue a8 6 

they are now, there will be no way from tl is 
present: financial panic. ‘There: is a grea S 
agitation for dethroning gold from her presen b 
position and starting a scheme for a ‘ Mana, p 
Currency’. However satisfactory the sch i 


of a ‘Managed Currency’ is, to a the 
economist, it has not received the appr 
of the laymen. native 
“the world is to- 


(dee 
‘| 
a 
IS | 
| 


into line of the Silver East with the Gold 
Oevident results in better adjustment of world 
affairs, we stand a better chance of collecting 
our debts. In the words of Mr. Warburg, 
President of the International Acceptance 
Bank, “You cannot deny that this is a form 
of amelallism, but it is not at a fixed ratio.” 
This plan or suggestion simply takes Silver 
into the Gold family and says, “When you 
can purchase Silver at a low price you can 
use it in limited amount in bullion reserve 
and have it there and issuc currency against 
it just as you do with gold.” If all countries 
were to permit ‘Silver’ as part of their central 
Reserves, this would create additional demand 
for silver. Another important method to 
restore silver to its original place is to insist 
that all these countries which gave up silver 


At a time when our economists and 
publicists are busy examining, analysing, 
criticising and splitting the hair of dozens 
of reports of Commissions and Committees, 
Major and Sub-, headed’ by unemployed 
English noblemen, allow me, Wditor, the 


` frivolity of digging into the ground. 


The problem of India is the problem of 
production. The problem of. the West is 
the problem of consumption and distribution. 
So the conditions are poles apart. The 
American crisis and her 11 million unemployed 
are generally attributed to over-production 
and underconsumption. Raw materials are 
overproduced with consequent fall in prices. 
Finished goods are over-produced with con- 
sequent shut-down of factories. Farmers are 
on strike: wheat is burned as’ fuel and milk 
18 dumped into the ocean to raise prices. 
U Ocialists may trace these dire results to the 
breakdown of Capitalism through lack of a 
Patned economy with its co-ordination of 
Industries by the State, harmonizing pro- 
auction and ‘consumption. This socialist 


heen vil apply only to an industrialized 
anc capitalistic country but not to India ~ 
either industrialized nor capitalistic— 


Which is n 


m the sense that capital plays an important 
part in its t capital- plays an imp 


prece Capitalism. 


ndia and other tropical (Orien ral 2) countries 


j doomed only to We terials 


Bigtiged provas Raundation Shepp eng eGangotri 


Dynamic Indian Economics. 
By Eralil A. Varghese, B.A., B.L. (Madras), M.A. (Columbia). 


_ her, own field 2 


_essentiaJly sound system of capitalistic in- 


in th 3 national economy. She is now. 
ne mediwval feudal stage, which in Europe — 
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even for token coins should reconsider their 
action and take in and use silver for their 
subsidiary coinage. Mr. Brownell thinks that 
such a step would bring the price back 
to 1919 level, t.e., in the neighbourhood of 55 
cents. The annual demand for silver on 
account of this alone would be 40,000,000 
ounces. “J feel strongly,’ says Mr. Knoke, 
“that silver’s ills would be remedied almost S 
overnight if those Governments which since 
1919 have debased their subsidiary silver 
coinage could be prevailed upon to returns 
to the old conditions. > Ifthe above suggestions 
are carried ont, India would he the first to 
gain. Tt is hoped that the coming. World.. 
Economie Conference will certainly do some- 
thing to help tie poor man’s gold. 


fully lagging behind in the production of 
finished goods, does India at least excel in 
Has she reached the optimum ~ 
in her production of raw materials?. The 
underproduction of our foodstuffs necessitates 
import of rice from Burma—and Burma will 
not be with us to-morrow. This particular 
problem has to be met by more intensive 
cultivation and through up-to-date methods. 
Where Varuna and the gods may betray the 
credulous farmer, science and the irrigation 
engineer may rescue the thirsty soil of the 
Deccan. a IRANE 

Unemployment in the West ly = a 
tempbrary dislocation, an excrescence of the 


dustrialism. But poverty has stayed long 

enough in India to be made respectable and —_ 
deified into Daridranarayana! The solution ~ 
for the unsatisfied hunger of the half-starved — 
millions of India is to industrialize her agri 
culture as in America, by co-operati 
collective farming on a large scale wit 


_less children, 
popular as in the West. 
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to- be approached dynamically. The satis- 
faction of the existing wants and the creation 
of further wants is the problem of Quantitative 
production. Subsequent improvements and 
diversification of her wants and tastes 1s 
the problem of Qualitative production. The 
immediate destination of India is thus only 
that of quantitative production, The West 
has both quantity and quality in food and 
clothing. Huropean hotel menus show the 
variety and richness of their food in vitamins 
and proteins contrasting significantly with 
the monotony of India’s rice and curry. Tables 
and upholstered chairs, spring beds, gas and 
electric_kitchens,’ radios, automobiles, labour- 


“saving devices of all sorts, Edison lamps, 


General Electric refrigerators—the necessities 
and comforts of the average worker in America 
—may be suspiciously and supercilionsly 
condemned by the spiritual peoples of India 
who glory in a dubious golden age in the 
past, philosophy and misery in the present 
with her mothers, wives and daughters blow- 
ing the dying fire, struggling with asphyxiating 
smoke and fumes in the kitchen. How often 
have I seen my mother blowing the unrespons- 
ive fire to cook the morning “ congi’’—and 
this in the middle class! And those living 
in thatched mudhuts, roofs jeaking in the 
merciless monsoon rains. : 

India has to multiply her wants and not 
her children—if you please. The twin problem 
of underproduction and overpopulation stare 
relentlessly, Adam Smith's Wealth of the 
Nations—minus his Icissez faira which is 
unsuited to Indian conditions and Malthus’ 
Essay on Population—minus its exagaera- 
tions—-ought to be made compulsory stadies 
in our Universities so that the youth of India 
may produce more consumable goods and 
Keonomics has to be made 
0 Wants come first 
with production responding, in static countries 
like India. Let the inventive genius of our 
Edisons respond to its patriotic duty or to 
the ring of the profits of patents. And of 
course we want protection for our production. 
In dynamic America production comes first 


and then the wants which are psychologically 
Created through continued and “follow up? 


jsing. ; 
materialistic approach with its emphasis 
orld and this life and the physical 


ad 
~ Phi 


_ Yellow peril—and her art and painting, well. 


talk about high thinking and plain living, all W 
this naive, idyllic bucolism have to go by 
the “board. The history of nations wams 
us only too clearly that cultural (spiritual 2) 
and material wealth are Siamese twins. 


The women of India have to help tog, — 
Less gold on their arms and more gold in the © 
banks, may be their slogan in this -economic 
campaign. The time for investing in gold 
ornaments and buried treasures—relic of the | 
troublous history of our country—is over through 
the grace of pax Britannica; that for investin 
in stocks and bonds has arrived. The capital 
that is dead in our temples and the assets 
that are frozen on our women have to be 
put to productive purposes, in the promotion 
of corporations and industries sustained hy 
golden draughts from an. Indian Central 
Bank in the background as during the 
period of the industrialization of Germany, 
I am sure that if our company promoters and 
directors pay good dividends, the women of 
India will need no further persuasion. Perhaps 
this is almost arguing in a circle. Women of 
India, follow the women of the West—not in ~ 
lipstick and rouge but by opening a savings 
bank account for you and your children and | 
making life a useful and beautiful art of joy. | 
Women of India, help a nation’s business by a 
saving and spending on Indian goods. What 
about a course in Home Economics, budget- — 
ing and household management in our girls’ 


high schools ? 


Western people flood us with harmless com- _ 
pliments about our philosophy and poetry, 
about the spirituality of Gandhi and the 
mysticism of Tagore. They want to flatter 
us into innocuity. Philosophy and poctty, — 
Gandhis and Tagores do not disturb thei 
markets. There was a time when the West 
ecstasied over Japanese art and painting. 
But once Japan became materialistic anc 
industrialized overnight and began to look 
forward for her markets, she became 


Were just interesting in a curious way. 


The materialistic emphasis in our nation 
and racial life will discard obsolete tantrui 


lunatic as 
Moulanas; 
Economis 
question 


i tn the name of the generations to come, 
ae | jet us cat better, dress” better and live in 
ag | better homes. The vision of India—busy 
OL beehive of an’ industrial nation, exporting 
the surplus of her raw and finished goods in her 
0. own merchant vessels from her sunlit ports, 
e her infant’ industries protected by elastic 
ca tarif walls- and her exports encouraged by 
ld reciprocity treaties—gains inside and outside : 
ie her workers earning Rs. 10 a day instead of 
sh its present 4 or 10 annas a day. Her giant 
18 
al 
ts 
e : 
mn By Krishna Kumar 
vy 
al 3 
ie It is not easy to define the term ‘Indigenous 
y. Banker’. “Whoever coined the words ‘Tn- 
id digenous Banker’ has not done service to 
of India. The word ‘indigenous’ is a direct 
ns contrast of ‘foreign’. There have been foreign 
of banks in india, but Providence has been 
ny ` kind that there have not been foreign bankers 
a8 doing work, which the indigenous bankers 
id are doing.’ The designation is not a happy 
y. one. Nor is it a correct description. Nor 
y does‘ it help in the ~classification.”* The 
ab Provincial Banking Committee Reports have 
t- fully described the various types of bankers 


y a Q eye . . 
4 which in addition to making loans, either 
os receives deposits, or deals in Hundis, or both 


toras of the Punjab and the Multanis 


ind and Gujrat, ete. 


wes? 


nkingi b; 
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Indigenous Banking in India. 


Professor of Economics, Sanatan Dharma College. Cawnpore. 


rity Report of the Central Bank: 
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resources in men and materials harnessed into- 
gas and clectric plants and factories. And 
our every-day life standardized and mechanized 
though these may not be attractive to globe- _ #2 
trotters of the cold weather in search of the 
picturesque,—elephants, turbans and Taj 
Mahals in India’s human zoo. 

The vicious socio-religio-economic concate- 
nation has to be dissolved in a materialistic 
age, a mechanized era, a motorized India: 


Mitra, M.A., B.Com., 


Historica RETROSPECT: 


Indigenous banking existed in India even 
in Vedic times when rates of interest were 
regulated, but loans were«made generally, 
to the poor and the needy. In the third, 
-fourth and fifth centuries A.D, deposit bank- 
ing in India was developed and bankers then 
understood and followed the fluctuations _ of 
money value, charged interest, made insurances 
by land and sea, granted Bs/H and followed 
most of the practices of modern banks,| 
‘No accurate account is available of their 
functions and existence in the Middle Ages, 
but. still it can “be shown that indigenous + ` 
banking flourished in those times. In the ~ 
reign of Feroz Shah (1351-88) the bankers 
of Sarsuti lent large sums of money to the ~ 

` king which were used for making payments 
to the army. Indigenous banking was highly 
developed in Moghul times for we know that 
an orthodox Muslim Emperor like Aurangzeb 
honoured Manik Chand, the eminent banker — 
of that time with the title of Jagat Seth or — 
world banker by, Emperor Farrukhshiyar in 
yecognition of the monetary help given to 
Emperor in his campaign against Empe 
~Manzoo Deen. These bankers occupied 4 
important place in the banking s; 
India even in t s of the 
‘India Company ide 
fact that Lord Clive e 
‘for 4 days at a cost of Rs. 1 
In those days their fu 
“important. The x 
internal tra 
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38 
money to the Emperors and the Nawabs 
generally and specially during the wars on 
personal security at fairly high rates of interest. 
Revenue collection was done through the iudi- 
genous bankers. They made themselves res- 
ponsible for paying land revenue on behalf: of 
the cultivators and received grain from culti- 
- vators in lieu of their paying revenue on behalf 
of cultivators: Money changing business was 
another important function which they per- 
formed. During the period beginning with 
the reign of Akbar up to the time of Bahadur 
JJ, the number of mints was about 200 and 
in Aurangzch’s reign alone there were uo 
less than 70 mints manufacturing coins. 
Towards the end of the Moghul period there 
was a bewildering collection of coins, some 
of them of the same denomination bearing 
different dates and circulating at varying 
values in different» portions of the country. 
To change one kind of coin for another was 
an important service performed by these 
bankers. An average man knew very little 
about the fluctuations in the rate of exchange 
in which function, the bankers specialized 
themselves. 
The fall of the Moghul Empire was followed 
by a period of internecine wars and political 
disruption in India. At such a time trade and 
industry could not have flourished and so 


‘form of money, corn, seeds, or cattle to agri- 


indigenous bankers carry on is industry, 
and commerce. i 


general merchants, commission agents, broker 
‘traders, : 


N 


ionally from the Presidency Banks 


ing occas! 
and the Joint Stock Banks. ; 


PRESENT FUNCTIONS. 


The functions of an indigenous money 
lender consist in making advances in th 


culturists ,on the security of the produce 
or movable or immovable property or on 
personal security also. The indigenous banker, 
on the other hand, carries on the function§ | 
of money-lending, deposit receiving on current — 
or fixed deposit’ accounts, allowing cash credis 
and dealing in Bills of Exchange or Hundis 
of both kinds—demand and usance. But | 
these: functions are performed by a modern — 
bank also running on the Western lines. There | 
is a lot of difference nonetheless between 
the functions of indigenous bankers and! 
those of a modern bank. All indigenous 
bankers do not. receive deposits and even 
if they receive them, such deposits form @ 
very small portion of their total resources 
But a modern bank, on the other hand, raises 
its working capital mostly through deposits. 
The withdrawals allowed by the indigenous i 
bankers against deposists are mostly in the ff 
form of cash and not by cheque which is the f 
case with modern banks. Some indigenous 
bankers, however, do issue cheque books in 
vernaculars which have a very narrow circul 
tion. .A modern bank provides a cheap cut 
rency in the form of deposits subject to cheques 
and thus helps to bring about elasticity to 
the currency system and helps in stabilizin 
the price level. The indigenous bankers rarel 
resort to issuing cheques and do not, therefor 
give the benefit of providing a cheap circulat- fe 
ing medium, The indigenous banker docs 
not, confine himself exclusively to banking 
business proper as a modern bank does, 

carries on certain other business also which ' 
not properly speaking fall under the provin 
modern banks. The other business W 


They act as grain dealt 


and shares in Bombay Stock and Share Market. 
3 This is not the business of a scientific banker 
| who should avoid speculation under all cases. 
Ea The indigenous bankers do not fear a run from 


ya their customers because they do not, raise 
he deposits to a great extent. They allow loans 
ii- on the security of land, buildings, ornaments 
ce. and the like and do not ‘ realize the enormous ` 
on diference between a B/E and a mortgage’. 
a, They do not keep their assets in a liquid form 
nt and do not suffer thereby because they deal 
nb with their own moncy. They do very little 
lis. to promote banking habit which is done by 
lis modern banks. The creation of banking 
ub habit is very necessary for the economic 
rm development of a country. Promotion of 
re thrift can he inculcated by receiving deposits 
en on interest and as indigenous bankers do 
ad Y not do so, they fail in achieving this object. 

us | The importance of these differences should 
en not be exaggerated and the services rendered 


a by indigenous bankets should not be minimized. 


eS. Their services-in financing agriculture, cottage 
es industries and internal trade are of immense 
ts. importance to India. 

ug NATURE, EXTENT AND METHODS OF BUSINESS. 
he The operations of the indigenous bankers 
he f . are not attended with formalities and delays. 
us | Their accounts are kept in a simple and eco- 
in | nomical way, though they are accurate and 
la- efficient. Their establishment is not costly 
hee and they are easily accessible. They receive 


ho regular banking education except that 
which is picked up in the regular course of 
business; and from past experience of their 
firms, dey 
The indigenous bankers cannot establish 
direct relations with cultivators and they 
finance agriculture through local fahukars and 
money-lenders. In Burma the Chettiyar 
Sends out his clerks to the villages to deal with 
Ocal borrowers and in Bihar the indigenous 
banker lends to grain merchants and advances 
directly to zamindars who have an easy access 
to towns. He also indirectly finances agri- 
Culture by ‘financmmg internal trade. He has 


_ Provinces where 
r an force. ; 
: ae he indigenous: banker maintains a close 
Hae st. He does a lot of general 
ind Usiness.in this connection, suchas bu 


Land Alienation Acts are 


PRETEKAO GRLTRMNERRT IR ART Eoo 


determined by his financial position and he 


Ceased to advance money against land in. 


- their own fund 
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banks, their banking business ‘has declined and 

they have tried to make up this lost ground 
by developing trading activities. Their bank- 
ing business has also declined for the following 
reasons : x 

(a) Loss of agency business in Hundis 
because the exporting firms have established. 
their own branches. : 

(6) Heavy stamp duties on Bills which have 
restricted their Bill business. 

(c) Temptation for speculation which they 
can fulfil in trade and not in banking. 

There are three kinds of indigenous bankers 
at present. (1) Those whose principal business 
is banking, (2) those whose principal business 
is trading, but who employ surplus funds in 
banking business also, and (3) those who are 
both traders and bankers.* S 


A 
a 


ag ag 
eta Fun 


De 


RELATIONS WITH ORGANIZED BANKING 
INSTITUTIONS., 


No authoritative statistics are available 
with regard to the business done by the in- S 
digenous bankers. We have seen that the ` 2 
financing of agricultural industry, the cottage 
industries and the financing of internal trade 
largely falls to the share of indigenous bankers, 
The total agricultural indebtedness in India 
is about Rs. 900 crores and the Hundis dis- 
counted or rediscounted by the Imperial Bank = 
even in the busiest season never exceed Rs. 12 — 
crores. Thus the part played by the indigen- 
ous bankers in financing trade and industry — 
is very considerable. ae tee 

Internal trade is also financed by the 
stock banks and indigenous b I 
certain extent dependent upon them. The 
joint stock banks keep an approved list of 
the indigenous bankers with whom they 
carry on business. Every banker on the — 
list is assigned a certain amount of eredit 


will not be allowed credit more than t 
amount. The joint stock banks will refuse 
- to discount the Hundis endorsed by n 
-digenous banker if they í d t 
though, as a rule, this li 
-as the indigenous ba 


Hundis ‘and red co 


sonal touch with the trader and the small. sti 
TI 
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Hundis are endorsed and taken to the joint 
stock banks which readily discount them 
according to the standing of the banker con- 
cerned. The banker refuses to accept too many 
Hundis of the same customer in order to be 
on the safe side. The joint stock banks 
do not take the Hundis directly from the 
traders without the indigenous bankers’ en- 
dorsement for in that case the Hundis would 
have behind them only the personal security 
of the traders, but with the Shvolf’s endorse- 
ment, the security is enhanced. ` 


RELATIONS OF INDIGENOUS BANKERS TO THE 
IMPERIAL BANK. 


The Imperial Bank of India provides the 
following facilities forthe Indigenous Bankers : 
(1) It provides remitiance facilities for transfer 
of funds from one branch to another. The 
branches to which funds are transferred are 
enabled to purchase the Hundis endorsed by 
the indigenous bankers or one branch is in a 
Position to issue demand drafts and telegraphic 
transfers upon another to which money is 
transferred. (2) Another facility is that the 
Imperial Bank in the busy season grants 
accommodation to the indigenous bankers by 
rediscounting the Hundis endorsed by them. 
Such endorsement is essential to satisfy the 
provision of the Imperial Bank Act according 
to which the Imperial Bank cannot rediscount 
a Hundi unless it bears two independent 
names, Section 20.of Act X of 1923 “as 
amended in 1924 authorizes the Thnperiay 
Bank to borrow emergency currency from the 
Paper Currency Reserve in busy season to 

_ the extent of Rs. 12 crores and to advance if 
on the security of self-liquidating Hundis. 
The Bank has, however, found it difficult 


to get Hundis, for the indigenous bankers. 


want cash credits. Formerly these facilities 
were not taken advantage of because of the 
high rate at which em 
issued by the Government to the Imperial 
Bank. In 1924 the minimum rate was reduced 
to 6 per cent for the first 4 crores, T per cent 
for the second and 8 per cent for the next 
four crores, This was the minimum but the 
loans were to he at the; current bank rate. 
ter on, the scale was reduced further, but 
amount of genuine Hundis coming to 

he Tmperial Bank does not usually exceed 
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ergeney currency was 


_ of this country. 


draw them have no training in their creation 
and discounting. is 

The connection of indigenous banks with the | 
clearing house system is practically nil and | 
they are not members of the clearing house 
system mainly because the cheques passing 
through them are not of sufficient amount to A 
justify their becoming members of the system, | 
The number of cheques drawn on them jg | 
small and such cheques are collected by ae 
branch of the Imperial Bank or a joint stock 
bank. But if no branch of the Imperial Bank 
or of a joint stock bank is there at such a place 
where the drawee indigenous banker resides, 
the latter makes payment cither by cheques 
on a clearing banker or in cash. 


My Wi he BAe nd Sf Mon Sle Sash pay fe 


DEFECTS or INDIGENOUS BANKING. 

The chief defect of indigenous banking is- 
that it hardly constitutes banking in the ~ 
proper sense of the word. It has comparative- ~ 
ly little of deposit and discount business — 
and is confined’ mostly to money-lending 
business. This money-lending business has | 
in itself several unfortunate concomitants | 
such as extortionately high rates of interest, — 
usurious compound interest rates and dis- — 
honest dealings on the part of money-lenders. © 
All these evils have very unfortunate economic 
consequences to the borrowers and to the 
country as a whole. Lack of deposit bankin 
is also responsible for the prevalence of hoard” | 
ing habit. People may disagree on the amount 
of hoards, but the fact that they do exist is a 
an established one and this is responsible 
for a lot of cconomic waste. So much capital 
productively employed must go a long way 
to improve the -economic condition of the 
people of our country. Most of the people o 
India being illiterate cannot understand the 
methods of modern banks on European lines 
having their accounts in a foreign language: 
Indigenous bankers know -very «well i 
customers and ‘can’ inspire confidence i 
them and are also easily accessible to tl 
Ibis only these bankers who can do 
Mm creating banking habit: among the pei 


Absence of a native discount market, 
another defect of indigenous banking. Th 
-discounting of Hundig “a. Yer 


mn | the indigenous banks and the joint stock 

| banks. Another defect is that the indigenous 
eg banking system neither controls nor is con- 
a trolled by joint stock banks. There is no 
oa effective leadership in the Indian money 
Sy market. The indigenous bankers work more 


o | or less as independent units. In busy times, 


oD 4 the indigenous bankers ,do approach the 
is joint stock banks for accommodation but 
4 for the most part of the year the bazaar 
vie rates are not determined by the Bank Hundi 
ik rate. In the slack season the bazaar rate 
ce may be lower than the Hundi rate as the 
8; indigenous bankers have surplus funds and 
es: -can underquote the joint stock banks. Further, 


the indigenous bankers in the slack season 
have high reserves with them because they 
do not deposit them with the joint stock 


is banks and in busy season, they have to seek 
he the help of the joint stock banks and the 
c- result is that they have to keep unduly high 
83 reserves with them at one time and very 
ig little at another time. The joint stock banks 
as also have to maintain high reserves owing 
ts to the lack of a central banking institution. 
b, 


LINKING THE INDIGENOUS BANKER WITH THE 


a GENERAL BANKING SYSTEM. 

10 The next question. naturally arises as to 
he ff how these defects are to be removed. It is 
ig | clear that unless some connection and close 
de relation is established between the indigenous 
ni | banks and other banks, situation cannot 


improve. The Bazaar and the bank operations 
must be correlated in some systematic way. 
Another line along which reform should go is 


placed by trade bills, but in any case the change 
_will be very slow and the illiteracy of the 
population will stand in the way to a very 
great extent. ‘The question is, “how should 
the indigenous bankers and the money-lenders 
He aR to the Indian Joint Stock Banks 
ER the development of an indigenous 
bill market that both may respond to thé 
Tano of a Central Bank ?”? Dr. Jain suggests 
that there should be a closer contact between 


that the method of cash credits should be xe- . 


4i 
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discount bills and issue cheques. People will ; 
be able to entrust their savings to them because a 
they will inspire confidence into them. The Si 
advantages of this reform will be that loans ; 
will be made at lower rates, for more capital 
will be available. Of course, they will have 
to discriminate between productive and un- Ee 
productive debts and between spendthrifts 
and the thrifty. Thus, they will be able to 
grant loans for productive purposes and will 
discourage borrowing for unproductive pur- 
poses. They will also encourage the creation 
of commercial paper which they will readily 
discount. i 

This new system will be helpful to the 
co-operative societies as well. These amalga- 
mations will be of those houses which now 
compete with co-operative societies and they 
will rediscount commercial paper endorsed . 
by the co-operative societies. The latter 
will thus be able to finance their honest oe 
customers by endorsing the latter's Bs/B. A 
Joint stock banks also will gain, for commercial Siti 
paper will be created for being rediscounted 
with them. Indigenous bankers will always . 
be able to meet any demands of their customers 
and joint stock banks will get good paper to 
invest their money in. The new indigenous 
banks will supply the missing link between 
the modern money market and the indigenous 
money market by providing an open market 
in indigenous bills for the Central Bank which 
Will be able to function as a bankers’ bank. 


PROPOSALS OF PROVINCIAL BANKING 
COMMITTEES. Re 


The Provincial Banking Cominittees. sug- 
gested the following ways to link the indigenous 
banking system: with other ‘banks :—(1) The 
indigenous banker should be linked with the 
central banking institution of the country 
-as its agents in those places where no other 
banking organization exists. Certain restwie- 
tions should be imposed upon such indigenous 
banks in order-to- avoid risks of speculatii 
(2) Indigenous bankers who satisfy 
conditions should be treated 

d 


places refuse to rediscount Hundis bearing 

the endorsement of even the firms of highest 

repute.« (4) Indigenous. bankers should re- 

organize themselves on modern lines to mspire 

public confidence and the Government should 

encourage reorganization by appointing such 

institutions when formed, to thé government 

bankers. (5) A class of lincened bankers 

should be created which should get certain 

privileges in return for certain obligations. 

‘ The privileges should be special facilities 

ae for recovering their money from their debtors, 

their rates of interest should not be changed 

under certain conditions, the Imperial Bank 

should not open a branch where the licensed 

indigenous banker is working, facilities for 

remitting funds through the Imperial Bank, 

and grant of rediscounting facilities by the 

n Reserve Bank on the same terms as those 
Shi: enjoyed by the joint stock banks.4 


PROPOSALS OF THE CEeNnTRAL BANKING 


ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


The Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
after careful consideration of the various 
proposals have come to the conclusion that 
some action should be taken to improve 
the position of indigenous banking in India 
_ and that the indigenous banker should be 
ER ra made a useful member of the Indian Banking 

' System. The indigenous bankers’ rates of 
interest do not compare unfavourably with 
those of ordinary joint stock banks and their 
advantages to Indian commercial community 
are greater than those of joint stock banks, 
but the indigenous bankers have fallen on 
evil days. In the interests of agriculture, 
finance and trade of the country, some action 

Is necessary. Agriculturists, merchants, traders 
_ and small industrialists mostly depend for 
financial help upon the indigenous -hanker 
~ even in places where other types of banks 
exist. Joint stock banks will take a fairly 
long time before they can do enough work 
for Indian economic development. The 
‘extension of the co-operative movement on 
‘such a scale as to replace the indigenous 
_ bankers is not: possible in the visible future. 
The Imperial Bank of India is not likely to 
“spread its network of branches to a greater 
extent because many of its exi 


above reasons, the committee 
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„same remittance facilities should be given 


. All-India Banks and Bankers should be formed 


isting branches 
h t reached a profit-making stage. Aas 


make the following proposals without involv. 
ing any compulsory measures:—(1) The ine 7 
digenous banker should be brought into 
direct relations with the Reserve Bank as 
soon as it is established and rediscounting 
facilities should be provided for such indigenous 
bankers as come into direct relationship with 
the Reserve Bank. Indigenous. bankers who 
do only proper banking business and are S| 
prepared to shed their other business should ~ 
be put on the approved list of the Reserve 4 
Bank and some standard of capital should — 
be fixed which an indigenous banker must © 
satisfy before he can be given the required f 
concession. (2) Such of the indigenous bankers | 
whose deposits do not exist five times their 
capital, should, during the first five years 
of the working of the Reserve Bank, be exempt 
from the rule relating to compulsory deposits — 
and at the end of the period the Reserve ~ 
Bank may take such action as it deems proper 
to make its credit policy effective.t (3) No 
condition should he imposed as to the maximum 
rate of interest to be charged by these banks 
in return for the facilities offered, but the 
Reserve Bank should be given the power to 
see that institutions receiving rediscount 
facilities from it do not charge unduly high 
rates of interest from the public. (4) The 
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to these banks as are given to all joint stock 
banks by the Imperial Bank of India or the 
Reserve Bank when the latter is establishe 
(5) The Imperial Bank should adopt a more 
liberal policy for providing banking facilit 
to indigenous bankers. (6) An Association í 


as carly as possible and such indigenou 
bankers whose bill the Reserve Bank decides: 
to accept should become full members of the — 
All-India Bankers’ Association. i 


f Ordinary memker banks should maintain a 
tain percentage of their thre and denand liabi 
as. interest-free balances with the Reserve Ban 
but"the Committee have not insisted on such a 
heing imposed in connection with indigenous | 
ers for the following reasons: (1) ‘The object 
Se ee Aponte an, to enable the Reserv 

ank to control the credit policy of the memker - 
banks, but so far Et wee oe 
are concerned 


neiple 


therefore, the 


apply to them with as 
site beaks 


“4 raise their status and improve their banking 
i methods. (7) Local indigenous bankers should 
S form themselves into joint stock banks. 
5 (8) ‘Kommandit principle banks of the 
g German type should be established in India. 
Is g (9) A co-operative bank of indigenous bankers 
ho should be formed to discount the Hundis of 
| member banks and it can rediscount the 
è same with the Reserve Bank and (10) Bill 
do broking should be adopted as an integral 
e yart of the indigenous banker's. business. 
d The indigenous ‘bankers should themselves 
he: carry out these reforms and the committee 
d «are of the opinion that if they bring their 
8 system of operations more into line with 
t the custom and practices of commercial banks 
5 in the matter of audit and accounts, use of 
Ihe bills and cheques, prompt payment and 
receipt of moneys and conduct of business 
Cs strictly in» accordance with legal require- 
ments, they will take their proper place 
0 in the banking system of the country.” 
it Mr. Ramdas Pantuluin his minute of dissent 
8 wants action to be taken beyond the recom- 
Gi mendations of the majority report. He says 
0 “that the question of placing the indigenous 
taal banking system as a whole on sound, stable 
hs and solid modern foundations cannot be 
e | satisfactorily solved -by the mere provision 
n Ú of facilities, however valuable they may be 
k ` to individual private bankers, selected for 
e special treatment by the Reserve Bank or 
Ge the Imperial Bank. There is too much of 
a personal clement in it and too little of the 
BA system. The success of the scheme must in 
m the long run depend not upon the survival of a 
ie few individual bankers to take advantage of 
S = it but upon the reorganization of the indigenous 


banking classes so as to bring them into the 
banking system of India.” (Page 523, Central 
Banking ~ Committee Report.) The establish- 
ment of the Reserve Bank and the creation 
of a privileged class of indigenous bankers 


ae Ee 
ù 


being used as agents for collection of its 
cheques and bills will no doubt bring them 
more into contact with other banks but 
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' them to get the same 
ferred upon joint stock: 
_ be able to re é 
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repleted. The indigenous bankers have plenty 
óf traditional knowledge and skill and are 
known for their honesty, business dealings, 


resourcefulness and aptitude for saving sy 
money. Some of them work largely on 4 


modern lines and do all kinds of business 
which the commercial banks do, as issuing 
pass -books and cheque books and they 
meet the requirements of the commercial 
classes.* 

Mr. Pantulu recommends that those indige- 
nous bankers who carry on pure banking busi- 
ness should be conferred the legal status of a 
banker avd should be brought. within the 
scope of the Bank Act recommended by the 
Banking Committee. ‘It should not surely 
be difficult to fix standards of eligibility for 
registration as bankers and to frame a set 
of banking regulations which are suitable 
to the peculiar conditions of such partner- 
ships and bankers.’ In order to impart 
vigour and tone to the indigenous banking 
system the indigenous bankers should be 
put on a statutory footing by registering all 
those who wish to avail themselves of the 
provision of the Bank Act. The Act of re- 
gistration will confer a status and dignity 
upon them and there is no reasou therefore, . 
for their disliking the idea of registration. 
Lawyers, doctors, engineers and other pro- 
fessional men get themselves registered and 
registration in the case of indigenous bankers 
also should not be a ‘ writ of restraints, but 
a charter. of rights’... The leaders of the in- 
digenous bankers ce popularise this ide: 
and they should be impressed that if the 
mate ‘become Rec ae ih ; 
a money market in the country, they will be 
excluded from the national economy of the — 
country. “aR 3 5 Tomar 

With regard to what they will get in return 
for registration, it may be said that “the 
‘very fact that they carry out banking as 
cognized bankers and submit themselyes 
regulations which are framed to protect 
interests of depositors and to ensure the ac 


position as bankers under the lay 


ceive mon 


mittance anc 
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banks, but not open to the public and the 
more important of them may claim the 
membership of clearing houses. The Banker's 
Lien should be extended to them and the 
provision of the Bankers’ Books Evidence 
Act can also be applied in their case. If other 
banks get any facilities for speedy determina- 
tion of their claims or reduction in costs of 
litigation, the registered indgenous bankers 
also may have them and they will get dis- 
count and rediscount facilities. The Imperial 
Bank will choose for its agency work for col- 
lection only the registered indigenous bankers 
and the associations of the Registered Indige- 
nous Bankers will then “have a wider influence 
and higher prestige than those of a nebulous 
class’. In this way the whole of the indge- 
nous banking system will be given’ a new 
orientation. 

The multiplication of sound joint stock bank- 
ing system and the spread of the credit co- 
operative movement is bound to take time and 
reconstructing indigenous banking on modern 
lines will be more helpful than the displace- 
ment of the system. Development of bank- 
ing in India cannot he achieved by a ‘ mere 
slavish imitation of the English Joint Stock 
Banks’ Model’ which is very expensive and 
extravagant standards of banking establish- 
ments seb up by foreign bankers and copied 
by Indian joint stock banks are unsuitable for 
India. Lofty and spacious halls with shin- 


Economics in the West. 
Monetary Management in Sweden. 


London, November 1932.—Since the wide- 
Spread departure from the gold standard the 
numerous countries taking that step have 
of necessity operated managed currency sys- 
toms varying widely in objectives and methods. 
It would be difficult, however, to find an in- 
Stance of a policy in monetary affairs more 
_ Closely adapted to local conditions or more 

carefully and explicitly defined than that of 
Sweden, which left the gold standard only 
a few days after Great Britain. This policy, 
whieh ‘was in the nature of a monetary ex- 

eriment, is worthy of far more attention 
than it has received outside Sweden, espe- 
ally by reason of the approaching assembly 
financial confer- 


ee 


ing counters are not the things to copy, 
li is the really vital and progressive features 
of the English banking system that need 
emulation and the indigenous banking system 
if put on modern lines can achieve the object 
for their methods are very economical. ~~ 
The savings of people collected as deposits ~ 
by commercial banks are taken to urban 
centres and the postal savings with the ~ 
government also starve the local needs- The 
rural areas sufer for want of funds and in- | 
digenous bankers in this respect cam sup- 
plement the activities of the co-operative — 
banks. The evils of uncontrolled money- 
lending are increasing ‘and the indigenous 
bankers finance to a very great extent the 
trade and industries of the country, but at 
onerous rates of interest which must be | 
brought under proper control. The opera: 
tions of the indigenous bankers lie outside ` 
the influence of the organized banking system 
of the country and as the indigenous bankers 
do not place their idle funds with other 
modern banks in India, they are outside the 
sphere of the money market. In order to 
provide for the extension of a bill market 
in India and to provide effective control over | 
the credit operations of theindigenous bankers 
for the central banking authority when it is 
set up, the indigenous bakers must be modem- 
ized. 


Tur Economic BACKGROUND. 
_ Before examining recent events and policy 
in detail it is desirable to sketch the ba 
ground of Sweden’s economic life, which is in 
some respects very similar to our own, and im 
others in strong contrast. Sweden is a rela- 
tively small country, of rather more tha 
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the basis of high-grade Swedish manufactures. 
On the other hand, large quantities of com- 
mercial iron from low-grade ores are imported 
for use in the building and other industries. 
The remainder of the imports is composed 
of a wide variety of goods, among which 
coal and mineral oils are especially prominent. 

Based upon the wealth of natural resources 
and the advanced development of her export 
trade, Sweden enjoys a very high standard 
of living, possibly surpassing even the present 
average in Great Britain. Along with this 
exceptional level of consumption goes a high 
and unusually rigid standard of wage costs, 
which is in some respects at the heart of her 
monetary policy. Further, Swedish industry 
labours under heavy burdens of taxation, 
though, on the other hand, it seems likely 
that the direct charges on industry in respect 
of debts and capital are lighter than here. 
Despite the difficulties arising from the world 
slump, Sweden was exceptionally late in 
feeling the reactions on her own industries. 
A number of reasons can be adduced for this 
fact, among them the long contracts opera- 
tive in leading export trades. When the 
slump did reach Sweden with full force, more- 
over, it seems to have hada rather less ruinous 
effect than in Great Britain, Germany or the 
United States, though the problem of un- 
employment has recently become more acute. 

As in Britain, so in Sweden there has long 
been a wide and persistent margin between 
the levels of wholesale and retail prices com- 
pared with those operative immediately before 


‘the war. Using 1913 and July 1914 as the 


respective bases, the index numbers for the 
whole of 1929 were 140 for wholesale prices 
and 169 for the cost of living. By: the end 
of 1930 the figures had reached 117 and 163 
Tespectively, while in September 1931 they 
Stood at 107 and 158. These last figures 
compare with 99 and 145 for Great Britain, 


80 that the margin was at that time a little 


wider than here. 

_Hinally, brief mention must be made of 
Sweden's international financial position. On 
merchandise trade account there is no regular 
Surplus on either side. . In respect. of interest 
Pweden appears to have received a small net 


ments sli 


a ested ‘abroad. Since the war the current 
account : 


Net interest 


ear by year until 1931, when pay- | 
ghtly exceeded receipts from capital 


total of 
however, 
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the past two decades that she has become a 
capital-exporting country. 

A large part of the movement of capital 
between Sweden and the rest of the world 
takes the form of accumulation of or drawings 
upon funds in overseas banks or bills. in 
foreign currencies. This is largely because 
the greater part of her trade is conducted in 
terms of foreign units—much of her coal is 
bought, and the bulk of her wood-goods sold,- 
in terms of sterling, with the dollar and the 
reichsmark holding positions of smaller, though 
substantial, importance. Obviously, this 
fact must have a strong influence in the for- 
mulation of monetary policy as well as in 
fiscal and business affairs generally. 

As a matter of special interest we show 
in the table below the official estimates of 
Sweden's balance of current payments for 
the past five years. The figures for 1931 
have just become available and reveal a sub- 
stantial deficit on the current account, due 
mainly to a heavy merchandise import sur- 
plus. This again must be attributed to the 
shrinkage of export markets under the influ- 
ence. of rising tariffs, import quotas and ex- 
change restrictions, one or more of which have 
operated in most of Sweden's leading markets. 
The merchandise figures so far available this 
year coupled with rough estimates of other~ 
items, would suggest that in 1932 again a 
substantial current account deficit is likely. 


` Sweden’s Balance of Payments. 
(in kr. millions.) 


1927 1928 1929° 1930 1931 
Net imports of . h 
merchandise .. Se ERP 2G 114- 306 
Net tourist ex- A 
penditure © .. 28 228-30" = 25 8 
Net surplus on £ : 
current account 246 82 281 100 .. 


Net exports of 


merchandise -. R E A E A DERES i 
iNet freight 5: eas 
receipts, -- 183 183- 205 
Net emigrants) = ry A 
remittances  .. 35 35 35 30 


receipts, ete.*.. 19 25 30 
Net deficit. on ae ote 
current account  ~. — 
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Despite the adverse tendencies of trade, 
Sweden has set an outstanding example ol 
restraint with regard to the import trade and 
transactions in exchange. Ño far as the tariff 
is concerned, her range of duties is compara- 
tively low, and was raised in January this 
year only in respect of a relatively small 
number of luxury commoditics, mainly with 
the object of augmenting revenue. A thorough- 
going revision of the tariff was put in hand 
four years ago to accord with the altered com- 
modity value of the krona, but the pronounc- 
ed further alteration since that time has more 
or less suspended activity in the matter. 
The import quota system has throughout- 
been sedulously avoided. With regard to the 
exchange, the Riksbank normally undertakes 
large transactions, chiefly with the other 
banks. 
the past year any active control of exchange 
dealings, the banks having been free to sell 
sterling or other currencies at whatever rates 
the circumstances of the market might de- 
termine. At an early stage the commercial 
banks were requested to limit credits for im- 
ports as far as possible to the more necessary 
items, but this atrangement is now more 
or less dormant and probably never exercised 
any strong practical effect. Finally, there 

has, since December 1931, been a restriction 
on the export of Swedish bonds payable alter- 
natively in kronor or units still on a gold 
basis. The object of this measure was to 
guard against Swedish exports of such securi- 
ties with a view to securing a fortuitous ex- 
change profit on interest receipts, and in fact 
it applies to only a relatively small quantity 
of bonds. Tt may be said, therefore, that few 
countries have preserved freedom of move- 
ment for goods and capital in so high a degree 
as Sweden. : 
Haruy Staces or Monetary Poncy. 
Upon this general, though very incom- 
plete, background of economic life we can 
proceed to examine the course of monetary 
events in Sweden over the past year. It must 
be borne in mind that Sweden's central bank, 
the Sveriges Riksbank, is responsible to 
the banking committee of the Riksdag, the 
; Swedish Parliament, The Riksdag itself 

determines, with the advice of the committee, 
the main lines of monetary policy. Natural- 
ly, the relative influences of the Riksbank 
„and the banking committee 
he determination 


There has never been, however, in~ 


between the two is very close, and thag” 
this arrangement leads to far more explicit 
announcements of policy than inmost coun. 
tries where the central bank’s duty of main © 
taining gold parity is in suspense. ‘ 
When Sweden left the gold standard on Sep. © 
tember 28, 1931, the world had by no meang | 
recovered from the initial shock of Great | 
Britain’s suspension of gold payments. 8o 
uncertain was the whole position and outlook — 
that it was felt impossible for Sweden to 
pursue any definite policy in relation to 
sterling, notwithstanding the close and } 
long-standing connection between the two 
currencies. This alternative being set aside, 
it was at once decided to attempt stabiliza- 
tion of the internal purchasing power ef the 
krona. On the one hand, it was desired in — 
the interests of public confidence to avoid 
any marked rise in prices; on the other, it 
was desired in the interests of industry, already | 
struggling against the impediment of inelastic — 
costs, to arrest the long-standing downward 
trend. <a 
In order to judge the home purchasing — 
power of the krona it was considered neces- — 
sary to collect extensive statistical material 
showing the production and turnover as well | 
as the movement of prices of different goods ~ 
and services. The focus of the price statis- | 
tics thus consists of a weekly tabulated state= 
ment over the entire price system, in which 
are placed together for various items the 
foreign quotations, Swedish wholesale prices | 
at different stages, and Swedish retail prices. | 
The association of these figures indicates the” 
causes of movements in individual prices 
whether they lie in variations in dollar or 
sterling prices, fluctuations in exchange rates; 
or changes in home demand or supplies. _ 
order to obtain a summarized expression 
of the whole movement it was thought neces: 
sary to construct a weekly index based oni 
the level of retail prices, which was conside: 
ed to have more general relevance than thi 
level of wholesale values. The weakness 
of ‘the then existing index number of the co 
of living were fully recognized, notwithstan 
ing that it has a much more modern bas 
than our owr. Like most such indices 
was and is explicitly a measure of change 
the cost of maintaining a “worki L 
family. The weighting of the new index, 
contrast, is based upon estimates of the 1 


an extremely comprehensive list 
of commodities and services, including: a wide 
variety of food, clothing, entertainments, 
education, taxes and at intervals rent. Data 
are collected from a number of representative 
towns besides Stockholm. An index number 
is published for each week on the basis of the 
previous week’s quotations as well as on those 
at the time of the departure from gold. The 
index numbers for approximately the middle 
week of each month from October 1931, using 
September 193] as the base, are seb out in 
the following table :— 


[It covers 


1931 : 1932 : 
October .. 99.4 April .. 101.1 
November .- 99.6 May ; .. 101.1 
December =. 100.0 June -. 101.5 

1932 : July .- 101.4 
January 100.2 August -- 100.8 
February . 100.9 September -- 100.6 
March ELOLA October . 100.6 


It will be observed that a high degree of 
stability has been. recorded, both from month 
to month and on balance over the period. 
Underlying this stability of the general index 
are considerable fluctuations in individual 
quotations. The majority of the movements 
have been slightly downward on balance, but 
they have been counterbalanced by subtantial 
increases in the minority, more especially 
imported commodities. This general disparity 
is reflected also in wholesale prices, though 
the official index, which naturaily is strongly 
under the influence of international quota- 
tions, is on balance practically unchanged, 
the index for September last being 110, with 
1913 as the base. The margin between this 
mdex and the old cost of living index number 
has narrowed. very slightly, the figure for 
October, with July 1914 as the base, being 
156. Examining wholesale prices in greater 
detail, the Svenska Wandelsbanken’s index 
of prices of imported goods has risen from 
80 in September 1931 to 99 in September 
1932 (1918100), that of domestic goods has 
declined from 113 to 111, and of exported 
goods from 111 to 108. eae 

From these details it might perhaps be in- 


ferred, on first observation, that the stability 


~ stocks in various indust1 


ut, and that i 
ble vari 
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the cost of living has shown only very slight . 
intervening fluctuations. Further, had the 
Riksbank chosen to pursue a policy governed 
by exchange rather than price level considera- 
tions, the internal purchasing power of the 
krona would almost certainly have increas- 
ed: The steadiness of the command of the 
krona over retail goods and yervices must 
therefore be regarded as mainly the outcome 
of deliberate policy. 
Later DEVELOPMENT oF POLICY. 

For the moment, however, it is necessary 
to return to the historical side of the subject. 
The Riksbank having set out on a definite 
course, the then Minister of Finance gave 
immediate approval to the policy of “ pre- 
serving the internal purchasing power of the 
krona”, In, January the Minister elaborat- 
ed his views, adding that the policy did “not 
preclude certain modifications of prices, es- i 
pecially wholesale prices”. About a month 
later the banking committee of the Riksdag 
upheld a more detailed statement by .the G 
Riksbank of the policy it was attempting 
to pursue. The following quotation is well 
worth presenting at length because of the. 
evidence it supplies of thorough and judicial 
consideration of the various elements in the — 
problem :— 

The Riksbank’s intentionis to endeavour to main- 
tain more ox less unaltered the average level of prices 


to exchange rates. In any such analysis of pri 
conditions, naturally other price indices besides 
Rikshank’s own index of consumers’ prices x 


particularly conditi 
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krona ought to be attempted as soon as gor 
ditions permit.” In the light ot subsequent 
-events it would seem little more was intended 
than that the Riksbank should endeavour 
as far as possible to smooth out the more 
violent- fluctuations, particularly in the ster- 
ling rate, on much the same lines as the direc- 
tions given several months later in respect of 
our own [xchange Bqualisation Account. 
That this was, however, a subsidiary consi- 
deration was demonstrated when the Riks- 
dag Committeein May expressed the view that 
for the time being there should be no ques- 
tion of pegging the extemal value of the krona 
either to gold or to sterling. At a later stage 
it was found possible to achieve approximate 
stability of the sterling exchange in conjunc- 
tion with stability of the price level, and 
for the past four months or so conditions 
have worked favourably to the maintenance 
of the krona at a fairly steady discount of 
about seven per cent in relation to sterling, 
Prior to that time, however, wide fluctua- 
tions took place, largely owing to financial 
uncertainties arising both within Sweden 
and outside. 
Events and policy in respect of the ex- 
changes are obviously of great importance 
for a country whose relatively large foreign 
trade is transacted mainly in terms of foreign 
currencies, And sterling must necesarily be 
the standard as long as sterling itself is moder- 
ately steady in terms of goods, since it is far 
_the most important single unit in use in 
Swedish foreign trade, particularly on the 
export side. If sterling were to appreciate or 
depreciate strongly in terms of goods the choice 
would have to be made between working 
for maintenance of approximate parity 
of the krona with sterling or of approximate 
parity with goods offered at retail. The 
“practical advantages and disadvantages” of 
departure from sterling parity would have 
to be weighed in the “balance against the 
advantages of stabilizing the internal purchas- 
ing power of the krona. It is impossible in 
present conditions to- make any confident 
predictions, but this at least may be inferred 
from published statements of poli that if 
sterling were to appreciate strongly in terms 
of commodities the weieht of the Riksdag 
_ Committee and the Riksdag itself would more 
ic: probably fall on the side of price level stabi- 
_ lization, and consequent depreciation of the 
krona in terms of sterling. Doubtless the 

ppiest outeome of present conditions ‘for 
_ Sweden. as for ourselves, would be a rise 
n sterling wholesale prices, which could be 


et ty x 
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transmitted to Sweden through the exchange 
without seriously affecting the level of retail 
prices. The uncertainties of the future, how. 
ever, are so many and important that prophecy 
regarding hypothetical cases is unprofitable, 
particularly when so much is to be learned 
from the past. 


THE Powers OF THE RIKSBANK. 


We now. have to address ourselves to two 
questions : first, how has the Riksbank con- 
tributed, through its monetary policy. to the 
stabilization of the retail price level; and 
secondly, what are the special limitations 
on the Riksbank’s powers in this direction? 
The Swedish banking system is highly co- 
hesive, but in some ways by no means so high- 
ly elastic. There are none of the complica- 
tions of a large short-term money market, 
nor of a large floating mass of internationally 
liquid funds. Almost wholly the banking 
system. is concerned with the financing of 
Sweden’s own internal economy, including 
the preparation of goods for export and the 


working up and disposal of imported goods. 


Such financing is undertaken by the banks 
through direct discounting of bills, loans, 
and, to a very limited extent, overdrafts, as 
well as by “ participations’ in the German 
sense and more remote investments. Both 
long- and short-term financing is thus under- 
taken by the commercial banks, which com- 
prise, with the Riksbank at the centre, almost 
the entire financial system, if the savings 
banks, with their rather special functions, 
are excluded. 


There are thirty commercial banks, only, 


two of which operate country-wide branch 
systems and four of which predominate to the 
extent of roughly two-thirds of the total 
resources. We have to notice, however, a8 
the first limitation on the powers of the Riks- 
bank, that it can exert but little influence on 
the volume of money outstanding. The cash 
reserves of the banks, though held partly in 
the form of batances with the Riksbank, are 


very small in relation to deposits and fluc- 


tuate within fairly wide percentages. In 
essence they constitute simply till money 


and clearing balances, which can be readily . 


replenished in ease of ‘need by rediscounting 
bills at the Riksbank or resorting to the prac- 
tice of inter-bank borrowing. The smallness 
and variability of the amount of cash reserves 
in relation to deposits prevents the Rikshank 


from governing the total volume of bank de- 


posits through regulating the quantity of 
bank cash. The total volume of deposits 


3 
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i moreover, does not depend as a rule upon any 
“creative” or “destructive ~ action by the 
3 banks. The overdraft system is in only 
u limited use, while bank deposis represent 
| mainly accumulations of true savings. In 


consequence wide variations in the total of 
bank -deposits such as occur in this country 
are unknown: the fluctuations in fact taking 
place are efiected chiefly by transfers to or 


; from savings hanks and by accretions to or 
encashments of savings. They are not con- 
| trolled, as in England or the United States, 
by the buying or selling, lending or calling 
> in action of the banks, in response to similar 
i operations at the heart of the system, the 
3 central bank. As far as currency is concerned, 
p notes are drawn into or flow back from 
A circulation purely in response to publie require- 
3 ments as determined by the state of trade 
i and the level of prices. 
F Since, then, the Riksbank cannot act 
k through the quantity of money, it is confined 
© -to operating on the allocation of bank assets 
oS through interest rates, and to exerting a direct 
X influence over. exchange rates, Dealing first 
: with rates of interest, it is important to 
3 notice that ihe Swedish banks act in, close 
F collaboration _ through agreed minimum 
h charges for various types of loans and allow- 
ances on the different kinds af credit balances. 
3 Generally speaking, moreover, all these rates 
7 follow fairly closely the official rate of 
z discount at the Riksbank, tending to encourage 
; or deter borrowing ‘by loans or discounting 
3 of bills in accordance with the policy for the 
: time being of the monetary authorities. When, 
He meee the official rate moves to a low 
A Ae n banks may find it impracticable, as 
1 Rees ci n the past few months, to 
n bi : z a rates accordingly. The vast 
z O j wedish bank deposits take the 
i ea a A accounts and balances sub- 
i BF ics T notice which, according to recent 
a aes oe over on the average once only 
à deae two years. Rates on these 
ee ae ina eee! the present time, with 
A eee ° i d Ph rate at three-and-a-half 
y i nately ae hey bear for the most part approxi- 
y fea oN ATC rate. More usually the 
a as ee are from one-half to one per 
De the Riksbanks discount rate, 


T prosent close proximity is due to the 
an o rion between the commercial 
ingly a banks for deposits. Correspond- 
sent lev, r the official rate at about its pre- 
“are S the charges for accommodation 
ver, ane inclastic. The Riksbank, more- 

ving 


fetter 
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‘is, then, all the more remarkable, even allow- 


‘the Kreuger crisis, the sterling exche 


to the natur€Gahd Bubli¢ Pemain {Guratall He ok 


Swedish banking, as we have already indicat- 
ed, cannot strongly support its rates policy 
by active open market operations. The prac- 
tical limitations on its powers, therefore, are 
clearly set, though theoretically, when a re- 
strictive policy is required it can “ ration” 
the rediscount facilities accorded to the com- 
mercial banks. z 

The Riksbank is, in a word, better equipped es 
to check a rise in commodity prices than to 
check a fall. The achievement in this respect 


ing for the influence of exchange rates acting 
on the prices of imported goods. When 
Britain left the gold standard the Swedish 
bank rate was raised from four to five per 
cent later moving up to cight at the time 
of Sweden’s departure. By the middle of 
October it was hack again at six, and there 
it remained, along with the Bank of England’s 
discount rate, until the middle of February. 
At the beginning of June a fourth successive 
reduction took place, to four, and three months 
later the present rate of three-and-a-half 
came into force. The movements indicate 
that the Swedish authorities were engaged 
in a regular process of liberalizing the credit 
situation, though progress may have been 
delayed by the occurrence of the Kreuger 
crisis in March this year. The fact that the 
last reduction failed to transmit itself fully 
to ordinary banking accommodation gives an — 
indication of the limitation upon the Riks- 
bank’s power even in this, the strongest of 
its instruments of monetary policy. i 
The instrument of the exchange rate is not 
so actively employed in the ordinary way. 
At the time of the departure from gold the 
exchange stock at the Riksbank had fallen — 
to a very low level, so that active interven- — 
tion to steady the extrenal value of the krona 
was out of the question. Accordingly, wide 
fluctuations occurred in terms of sterling 
first above and later below par, and of gold 
currencies as well. This general instability 
continued, with only minor interventions 
by the central bank, until May. By that 
time conditions had became calmer following 


settled at about kr. 19.50, and here it 
ed very steadily until the latest fall in 
dollar value of sterling. Meanwhile th 
change stock at the Riksbank has 
to a level which gives it great 
over current rates. The Riksban 
with the commercial banks in fi 
rates for the various exc’ 
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Clearly, then, the Riksbank, by its direct 
action on the external value of the krona 
ean influence its internal purchasing power 
and the statistics we have quoted show how 
important this influence can be. The limi- 
tations to its powers in this respect are deter- 


mined by the size of its resources, on the one 


hand in exchange, on the other in kronor, 
and, in the longer run, by the degree of 
accuracy attained in establishing equilibrium 
between quoted exchange rates and true 
purchasing power parities. ; 
Briefly, then, we may say that the Riks- 
bank has but little control over the quantity 
of money in the country; that it has a high 
degree of control over rates of interest, though 
its powers to force rates down are more cir- 
cumseribed than its powers to force them 
up; and that it can exert a strong influence 
upon internal prices—directly on primary 
and indirectly on retail prices—through its 
operations in the exchange market, which 
are subject to the natural limitations of this 
instrument wherever it is used. Bearing 
in mind the limitations and the stage now 
reached in the experiment, it would he pre- 
mature to say that Sweden has demonstrated 


World Economic Conference. | 
Causes of Depression. 


Loidon.—At -the commencement of ‘the 
fourth quarter of 1932 industrial, commercial 
and financial circles are wondering whether 
the bottom of the depression has been reached 
and if it is legitimate to look for an early 
improvement in international trade. At the 
end of August the signs appeared propitious, 
but. September has proved a month of un- 
certainty, and it would be difficult to forecast 
the trend of events during the next three 
months. 

To-day it is clear to every one that the un- 
reasonably low level of commodity prices is 
the main cause of the continuation of the 
depression. At present prices no country is 


producing wheat for the world market at a 


profit. The returns to the graziers for ex- 
‘ported meat are below any possible cost of 


; production. The position of dairy produce is 
similar, and rubber and many other planta- 


tion products are at price levels which are 
wholly unremunerative. There has been some 
mprovement in the prices of raw materials, 


especially in regard to cott 


completely the power of a central bank ta 
regulate the internal value of the currency 
unit in whatever way, and to whatever extent, © 
seems desirable. It can be said, however ~ 
that up-to-date the internal purchasing power 
of tie krona has been kept stable, partly bya 
deliberate action of the central bank, not < 
withstanding grave disturbances and disequi- 
libria, industrial, trading and financial, both 
within Sweden and without. 

In conclusion, we may perhaps venture 
on one word as to the future. Clearly, if gold 
prices resume a declining tendency they will 
in present circumstances set an obstacle in 
the way of the fulfilment of Sweden’s mone- 
tary objective. This, however, would not be 
nearly so important an obstacle as a fall in 
British prices. On the other hand, if Bri- 
tish prices rise, and still more if gold prices 
rise as well, there sems no reason to doubt 
the possibility of fulfilling, in detail as well }. 
as in general, the expressed policy of the | 
Swedish authorities. Such are the limita- | 
tions on individual policies pursued by the 
smaller nations, which set the seal on the vast 
responsibilities of the larger. — 


| 


less, it appears probable that the year 1932 
will end on a note of moderate optimism. 
What reasons can. be advanced for this 
change from the pessimism of the first half 
of the> year to: a sufficient confidence in the 
future to be in itself almost a guarantee of 


7 


better times ? i 

First place must he piven to the remark 
able financial recovery which Great Britain 
has achieved since September 21, 1931. The 
series of steps which have been taken, cule | 
minating in the- great success of the Wat | 
Loan Conversion, have shown- how in oni 
country at least financial stability can bt 
restored.: The fact that Great Britain has 
been able to establish firm ground where 
year ago all appeared a morass is having 
valuable psychological and economic. eff 
on other nations, Sate E 


A PERIOD or CONFERENCES: 
There can, however, be no dow 


of grcat importance, So many attempts 
kej in 


as 
via have been made to solve these problems 
CUI Se 7 < A z 
t s of International Conferences that 


by. means : AnD 
the decade following the War might be legiti- 
‘mately described as the period of world confer- 
ences. The lack of success of these efforts 
had led to a wide-spread attitude of cynicism 
towards the likelihood of Governments reach- 
ing constructive agreements by these methods. 
The Lausanne Conference, however, removed a 
numberof political difficulties and re-established 
belief in the efficacy of the conference method. 
This is perhaps the explanation of the wide- 
spread interest and hope which attends the 
forthcoming meeting of a World Economic 
Conference. This conference is in fact the 
logical sequence of what was accomplished 
at Lausanne. But between Lausanne and 
the World Economie Conference Ottawa has 
intervened. 

Are the results of the Ottawa Conference 
likely to prove a help or a hindrance to world 
economic recovery? Full information as to 
what has been agreed at Ottawa is, not yet 
available, but the published reports make it 
possible to form definite opinions as td the 
probable effects. It was, of course, impossible 
“for the countries of the British Empire to 
arrive at methods of economic co-operation 
through the extension of Imperial Preference 
without bringing about some detrimental effect 
on the export trade in some commodities ~ 
from certain foreign countires. This prob- 
ability was, however, recognized, and the 
effects of the moderate extensions of prefer- 
ence were thus largely discounted in advance. 

An examination of the Ottawa Agreements, 
together with the appended schedules, so far 
as they have been published, indicates that ` 
the concessions granted by Great Britain 
should not prove very onerous to foreign 
Suppliers.. The duty on Danish butter is 
Mereased from 10 per cent ad valorem to. a 
Specific rate of 15s. per cwt., a figure roughly 
equivalent to 15 per cent at present prices. 
ae ee butter prices recover to the levels 
a T 5 he duty will again be only equi valent 
of pal cent.. The case of butter is typical 
interesto other commodities. Many foreign 
aie must, indeed, have heaved a deep ~ 
MSN of relief w 
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` severity on the foreign industrial exporting 


naturally differ widely, but there appears to 


"CESS 


In the 
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Brazilian oranges and Turkish or Californian sul- 
tanas will encounter more formidable barriers: 
but these do not belong to the class of com- 
modity which largely affects world trade. 
No information is yet available as to the type 
of. quantitative restriction to be imposed 
upon foreign meat, and South American 
interests will’ await publication with some 
apprehension. f 

Nevertheless, taking as a whole the con- 
cessions promised by Great Britain, it seems 
improbable that they can be regarded. as 
likely to cause severe dislocations of foreign 
trade. 


INDIA ann Dominions. 


Turning to what the Dominions and India 
are about to do to aid British trade—at the 
moment there is again a lack of precise 
information. Great Britain holds so large a 
share of the import trade of India and the 
Southern Dominions that the steps which 
these countries are about to take to. help the 
British manufacturer to obtain a still larger Xi 
share are not likely to press with especial 


nations. In Canada the—pésition is wholly 
different; for the British share-ofCanadian 
imports has not been much above 16 per cent 
for some years. Canada was, therefore, in a 
position to give immediate and substantial 
assistance to Great Britain through improve- 
ments in her preferential system. : The United, 
States of America has held over 60 per cent- 
of Canadian imports and therefore Great — 
Britain’s gain is likely to be America's: loss. ~~ 
American industries are also more likely than 
those of France and Germany to be affected 
by the increase in preference granted by the. 
other parts of the oversea Empire. Theso, 
circumstances make “a study of American. 
newspaper comment upon the Ottawa Confer- - 
ence of special interest. The views expressed 


have been a wide-pread impression that on 
the whole the Ottawa Conference was likely 
to do more good to world: trade through the 
increase in confidence within the Britis 
Empire than harm through the penalizatio 


Lausanne. EASE 
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Australia 
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the main responsibility for tariff policy upon 
an impattial and independent Committee. 
The acceptance of this principle should be 
regarded as offering to the world an outstand- 
ing example of the way to take tariff admini- 
stration out of politics, The political pressure 
which great industrial interests or highly 
organized trade unions can bring to bear upon 
politicians has led to most undesirable abuses 
of tarifis and to the protection of unsuitable 
industries, If the World Economic Confer- 
ence recognizes the advantages of the methods 
now to be adopted in the industrialized portions 
of the British Empire, some of the worst 
features of present-day high protection may 
disappear. 
- The Ottawa Agreements also contain under- 
takings by Canada and Australia to adjust 
their protective tariffs to a level which will 
allow the British manufacturer a reasonable 
chance of competition. This is an example of 
the lowering of tariff barriers which is new 
and should prove of great significance to the 
world at large. : 
The published reports of the Ottawa dis- 
cussions on monetary and financial matters 
have disappointed many of those who believe 
that. the main solution of the world’s present 
economic difficulties can be found through 
reforms in monetary policy. Nevertheless 
the Conference marked a very significant 
stage in the progress of the financial policy of 
the United Kingdom. The British Govern- 
ment, through the Chancellor ‘of the Ex- 
chequer, definitely declared its belief: that 
prosperity cannot be expected so long as the 
prices received by the. producers of agricul- 
tural commodities are unduly low. The 
United Kingdom Delegation, therefore, fully 
récognized the desirability of British financial 
policy being designed to assist to bring about 


a rise in the price levels of commodities, In 


es 


_ Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the 


_ Bank of England, who eluded all interviews 


on his arrival in’ England recently from 


the United States is perhaps the shyest: of 


men in the public eye. He is known to- 
porters as the most inaccessible of subjects 
and his resource in avoiding interviews and 
th ny kind is baffling even te 


nite conclusions as to the effect of Ottawi 


effect, the British Delegation endorsed thi 
main finding of the Macmillan Report, and- 
this certainly represented a considerable. 
advance over any declaration of policy made 
before the Ottawa Conference, The fact that 
the representatives of the world’s greatest im- 
porting nation should have adopted this atti- 
tude should lead to important results at 
the World Economic Conference, gs 
Aw UNIFORM PRICE LEVEL. q 
There is little doubt that this policy will” 
also find favour in the United States «of 
America, and the support of both Great | 
Britain and the United States for methods of 
improving price-Jevels should go a long way 
to guarantee a successful outcome. If, indeed, 
at the coming Conference means can be found 
for concerted action which will first raise com- 
modity prices and then introduce methods for 
maintaining prices at a more uniform level, 
the eflect should he so great as to ensure the 
passing away of the depression.” ~ 3 
Rising prices will immediately increase the 
purchasing power of the agricultural coun- 
tries, thus leading to a substantial revival of 
the export trade of industrial countries. Im- 
deed, even foreign countrics the volume of | 
whose exports to Great Britain: may be f 
decreased through the application of the pre- 
ferences agreed to at Ottawa may find that 
they will gain. considerably more through — 
improved prices than they will lose through ~ 
decreased quantity of exports. - uy 
In the present state of knowledge, first, of 
the full scope of the Ottawa Agreements, and, 
secondly, of the agenda of the World Econo 
mic Conference, it is impossible to reach defi 


upon the coming Conference.  Nevertheles 
it does appeur probable that the general effe 
of Ottawa will be to improve the chances 0 
success in London, es Rabe 


about him. It is, however, a mere lege 
for there are few. hetter-informed mem i 
London, and no one judges more shrewdly 
personalities and the trend of events w 


influence the money markets of the wale: 


ething acre 
homes an 
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i Wontreal, October 24, 1932.—From the begin- 
Hie of the depression, new tariffs, foreign 
a exchange restrictions and embargoes have 
ut been employed in almost every country in 


order to clieck imports. By the first quarter 
of 1932 the gold value of the imports of the 
ill United Kingdom had been reduced to 46 
, per cent of the value of the imports of 1929. 


: For the United States this ratio was 35 sper 
of cent; for Canada, 33 per cent; for Now 
y Zealand, 30 per cent, and. for Australia, 17 
a per cent. It would seem then that efforts to 
“a reduce imports have heen amazingly success- 
te ful. International trade has entered upon an 
Oneal eclipse. ; 
l, It is the British peoples who have been 
he most restive under these. new restrictions. 
The British Empire was founded upon tradi- 
he” tions which are closely linked’ with world 
ne - trade; both the standard of living in Great 
of Britain and the prosperity of the Dominions 
n- are more closely associated with the growth 
of in world trade than with any other single 
be factor, The rejection of plan after plan 
e- for improved commercial co-operation between 
it _ the nations of the world scemed to indicate 
sh ff that the world was not ready for a mutual 
ah and co-ordinated attack upon the problem. 
as In the dilemma created by this great need for 
of trade, an Empire Economie Conference was 
d, assembled to determine the extent to which loss 
o: of international trade could be offset by 
fie. Mecreased trade within the Empire. 
Va j The concessions made at the Conference 
8) | Sive promise of an increased volume of trade 
ch etween Empire countries. Inthe letter’ for 
of 9 September there was an article dealing with 


Great Britain's Goncessions concerning wheat, 
live-stock, beef, bacon, cheese, butter, apples 
and tobacco, as well as the agreements regard- 
a lumber and mineral products. In addition 
oe detailed comments on the articles just 
Mentioned. 
: Vaticty of 
Would hp 


ESS 
` a 


former revisions bring the total of their esti- . 


: British exports to, Canada in normal- years 


` the preferences granted undor , 
~ was in existence prior to the revisi 


Current newspaper and periodical comments 
on the tariff concessions made by the Domi- 
nions, and particularly by Canada, fail to give 
due weight to the generous preferences already 
accorded to British goods. In the years 
1930, 1931 and 1932 there have been at least 
three major revisions of the Canadian tariff, 
and the items in which there have been changes 
made constitute at least five-sixths of Canada’s 
total imports. If from total imports we 
deduct the value of raw cotton and petroleum 
and other raw materials which come into 
Canada free of duty, there is a preferred 
British rate on about nine-tenths of the remain- 
ing Canadian imports. Each of these changes 
has produced some increase in the general 
tariff and each revision has brought increasing 
opportunities for the British exporter. 


” Since these revisions were made at a time 
when the volume of international trade was 
falling rapidly, it is not possible to secure 
evidence as to the probable net effect of these ` 
revisions upon flow of trade in normal years. 
On October 13th, an estimate was issued by - 
the Department of Commerce of the United 
States stating that in normal years the most -- 
recent changes would reduce United States 
exports to Canada by about $75,000,000. 
Like calculations issued in connection with the 


mates of the effect upon trade to more than 

$125,000;000. There is no evident reason 
for these estimates to be exaggerated; in 
fact, if the following facts are pertinent, the 


may be increased by much more than the ~ 
amount suggested. 3 ; 
‘With their initiative held in check by the ~ 
discotragements connected with falling pri 
levels, British manufacturers and export 
have not yet fully expored the opportu 
offered by the Canadian market. Canad 
merchants and importers have goneso far as 
suggest that the British have not bee 


ed. ‘Itis their contention that ade 


-and replacements have not he 


_ da, that few inten: 
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up to service the products which are sold in 
this country. On the other hand, the reply 
which the British manufacturer might make to 
these contents is to the effect that preliminary 
investigation had shown them that the volume 
of business they could do in competition 
with the American plants just across the line 
‘was not sufficient to warrant the expense 
necessary for carrying on these activities. 


‘If there is even a modicum of truth, however, 


in the contentions mentioned above, then the 
éxtraordinary emphasis which recent publicity 
lias laid upon the potentialities of the Canadian 
inarket, together with the new tarifls, may 
lead to some ofthe changes suggested. Certain- 
ly, the Canadian market is now receiving 
more careful analysis by British manufacturers. 

As yet, the percentage of imports coming 
from Great Britain has not been greatly 
changed. It takes time to build up new 
trade connections, to establish agencies and 
service organizations ; these developments do 
not take place rapidly during a depression. 
The public has not become accustomed to 
British trade names, but in time British goods 
generally may be as well known in Canada 
as corresponding names and goods from the 
United States. In general, the price level 
in Great Britain and the cost of manufacture 
should be sufficiently low to enable British 
manufacturers to offer goods at prices which 
will prove, decidedly attractive. The very 
fact that British manufacturing is not done 
on ag large a scale as that which prevails 
in the United States should permit the British 
manufacturer to -adjust his product fo the 
idiosynerasies of Canadian demand more readily 
than could the manufacturer in the United 


-$175,060,000 of agricultural imports out 


Canadian Imports, 1926. 
(000 omitted) 
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$ $ $ 
Agricultural and vegetablo ' 
products i .. 34,613 98,496 203,417 | 
Animals and animal pro- < 
ducts .. ah .. 5,961 32,954 49,186 
Fibres, textiles and textile i 
products i .. 70,164 79,105 184,762 
Wood, wood products and 
paper 3,474 34,715 40,403 © 


Iron and its products pr 17,907 158,028 181,197 
Non-ferrous metals .. 5,303 37,810 47,693 


Non-metallic minerals .. 14,227 110,679 139,034 

Chemicals W .. 4,282. 18,746 28,400 

Miscellaneous .. .. 7,801 38,085 53,233 
Total . .163,732 608,618 927,329 — 


In addition to giving the value of the imports 
of each of the more important items mentioned 
above, the following sections show a few 
examples of the tariff rates now in foree against 
these items giving the contrast between those — 
imposed on British and non-British products. 
It is by no means possible to print the full” 
tariff in these pages, and only reasonably | 
typical examples are given. -It should be | 
kept in mind that British rates on almost all 7 
dutiable articles are lower than the ates | 
charged under the general tariff. i 


Total Agricultural Imports in 1926—$203,417,000. 
Fruits .. oe is ws 07,000,000 
Nuts ., me Ai He 4,500,000. 
Grains and farinaceous products 15,000,060, 
(Maize constituted over one-half ie 
of this item.) 


Sugar ne gn on 

Cocoa, tea, coffee, spices .. 

Beverages T 

Rubker - 
, Tobacco — 


; es i 7,525,000 
The items mentioned above account {0 


the total of £203,000,000. Since Can 


mentioned above, there are a number of 
those making Up the remaining thirty million 
which come or could come from Empire sources. 
Jt does not follow, however, that nine-tenths 
of our future agricultural imports will come 
from within the Empire, but these statistics 
seem to indicate that Canada need be much 
less dependent on non-Empire countries than 
has generally been supposed. 


British Inter- 


Pref. mediate General 
162 Oranges, per cubic foot.. Free. 35c 35c 
Bananas, imported 

403 direct Free. 50c 50c per 
197 bunch. 
693 Canned peaches AROG de 5c per lb. 
034 Australia. . «» - de ae ao 

400 Canned pineapples Sonika to 5c perth, 
233 Tea, imported direct de 8c 8c per lh. 
a Spirits and strong waters’ $8 $10 $10 per gal. 
329 : and 30% and 30%, and 30% 
rts Total Animals and Animal Product Imports in 

1926—S$ 49,186,000. 

ed A à $ 
few Furs and furskins .. ». 10,661,000 

nst Hides and skins Ne ae 9,330,000 

ose Leather and manufactures of .. 7,518,000 

fe Meats 2 5,117,000 
ge Milk products .. 4,262,000 
full Fishery products. . a 2,294,000 
bly Oils, fats, ete. F 2,157,000 

he : ; os 

all # = TOTAL oes See 
Les k : 

It is quite clear that there is a tendency 

i toward increased production of meats, :' hides 
: and skins, and milk products in Canada. 
10 Certainly, with the resources of Australia 
j0 and New Zealand to draw upon there should 


be no great necessity for.imports of these 
‘items from other sources. Part of the 
fishery products imported comes from New- 
foundland and Hong Kong. To some extent 
1t should he. possible to increase the relative 
popularity of the products of our own fisheries. 
here is no single item among our fishery 
products imports which comes to“any large 
amount. Imports of oysters shelled in bulk 
amounted to $287,000 in 1926 and £229,000 in 
the fiscal year of ‘1931-32. A 
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stery, leather, not 
finished. than 7 ; DEN 
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„and more semi-manufactured and- manufac- 


‘type not manufactured in Canada would be 


> Billiard cloth a 


Silk woven fabrics, 


8c per lb. 


55 


Total Fibres and Textile Imports in 1926— 
S 184,762,000. 
2 

Raw cotton . Si 29,462,000 
Semi-mfd. or mid. cotton 33,013,000 
Hemp, jute, flax and products 16,887,000 
Silk and its products f 25,542,000 
Wool and its products 46,036,000 
Rayon and its products .. 5,159,000 
Other fibres ons es 11,459,000 
Mixed textiles and fibres 17,204,000 

TOTAL 184,762,000 


So far as cotton is concerned, Canada will 
continue to import this raw material. Moze 


tured cotton will be made in Canada or im- 
ported from Great Britain. It is probable 
that neatly all of our linens will continue 
to come from Creat Britain and Ireland. ~_ 
We are making our own artificial silk in 
increasing amounts, and of course rayon” is 
rapidly replacing the demand for silk and ~ 
some cottons. Agreements reached during oa 
the tmperial Conference provided that the 
tarifi on British cottons and woollens of a` 


substantially reduced, so that there is some 
prospect that a larger proportion of these 
goods will come from Great Britain. 


British Inter: 


te 
Pref. mediate General: 
Cotton yarns and warps i 
No. 40 and finer a. Free. 26060. 8 2s 
Woven fabrics wholly A 4 = Š 


of cotton, composed of 
yarns of counts of 100 


Frees 27495 324%, 


“or more G bs 
and 34c and de ' 
2 SPU ; ` perlb. perlb, 
Articles wholly of flax | : R 
or hemp, n.o.p: `na Pree. - 80%. 35% 
: and 33¢ an 
; D: perlb. perl 
Wool, woven fabric not : 
exceeding 4 oz. to fhe EE = 
square yard in the gray.. Wree. 25% 30 


less than. 7 lbs. 
hundred yardsTand 
~ ported to finish 


Total Iron and its Products Imports in 1926— 
§ 181,197,000. 5 

Ore oe ou) S S GANY 

Rolling mill products 

Engines and boilers st wh 

Farm implements and machinery .. 

Other machinery 

Vehicles 


(Auto parts $23,111,109.) 


. 141,162,000 


The items mentioned above account for 
only $141,000,000 out of a total of $181,000,000 
Tt will be noted that automobile parts constitute 
$23,000,000 of the total. Since these parts 
are now being imported for further manufac- 
ture in Canada it is doubtful whether there 
will be any change in this category. If British 
cars were exported to Canada, or if British 
cars should be made in Canada, substantial 
changes in the relative proportions of the 
sourees of these imports might result. 

The change in tariff on farm implements 
makes it probable that a larger proportion 
of these will be made in Canada and that 
imports will be correspondingly reduced. There 
also have been very substantial changes in 
tarifi on rolling mill products favouring 
Canadian industry. For items of this type 
which are not made in Canada, however, 
the new tariffs are much more favourable to 
Great Britain than those which formerly 
existed. It is conceivable that British iron 
and steel industries will benefit accordingly. 

So far as machinery in general is concerned, 
it is in this classification particululy that 
large supplies of spare parts, and better service 
on the part of British firms, are much needed 
in this country. - Herc, if anywhere, improved 
organization should produce improved sales, 

: British Inter- 


Total 


F Pref. mediate General 
Sheets, plates, cic., of rust, 
acid and heat-resisting i 
steels valued at not less = ; 
than 5e per lb. +. Free. 20% 20%- 


-Bars of iron or steel, hot 
rolled, per ton, 5” in dia- : 
meter or Jarger .. Free. Siac ey 
Ingots, oto., of iron or steel, : 
of a class not made in 


Canada per ton. n.o.p. . Free. $3 
Barbed wire fencing — .. Free. ial OOF 
Cream: (eee: and $ 

parts therefor.. .. Free. 25%: 

writers and parts = i 
; E A neces 25% 
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‘Electrie steam turbo-gene- 


Total Linports of Non-Ferrous Actals and their 
Products in 1926—S$ 47,693,000. 


S i 
Copper 7,415,000 
Brass zi 4,376,000 — 
Electric apparatus 16,016,000. 
Clocks and watches ha 2,345,000 
Alumiua and bauxite 2,588,000. 
Aluminium 1,360,000 


Total .. 34,109,000 


Canada is becoming. better and better 
equipped to manufacture her own electric | 
apparatus, but the proportion of this type 
of goods coming from Great Britain has been. 
increasing since the tavifls have been changed ~ 
and the admission of these goods on the free 
list- constitutes a most sweeping concession, — 

Alumina and bauxite come from British 
Guiana and are, therefore, Empire products. 
Even the last two or three years have made a 
great difference in the amount of copper 
which Canada must import. The Canadian 
refining industry-is now well able to take care 
of Canadian requirements. Be 

The British preference rates on clocks 
amount to 20 per cent, while the intermediate 
and general tariff amount to 30 and 35 pet 
cent respectively. On watch movements, 2) 
British goods come in free, while the inter- 
mediate and general tariffs are each 15 per cent. 
As to whether or not a larger proportion o 
our goods of this type will come from Great 
Britain remains to be seen, 


British Jnter- annara] 
Pref. mediate Genera 
Copper in strips, sheets, ete. 5% 10% 10% 
Electric telegraph or tele- a Ree se: 
phone apparatus and gat re 
parts FS ». Free, 25% 30% 
Electric wireless or oe 
radio apparatus and - ; 
parts 3 < Free. 25% 


rator sots, of a kind 
not made in Canada 
700h. p. and greater +. 


Tree. 


Tolal Imports of Non Metallic “Minerals in 
1926—$ 139,034,000. ie 


Clay products .. 
Coal `.. 8, oe a 
Glass and glassware 
Petroleum. e s 
Stone products 
Diamonds 


IRE ea TAR 


decrease in our imports from other countries. 
With relation to petroleum and some other 
raw materials, such as cotton, the importation 
of the raw material from non-Empire sources 
when it is not obtainable in satisfactory 
quantities from Empire sources, does not 
conflict with the idea of making the Empire 
as self-sufficient as possible. The new duties 
on glass and glassware are very favourable 
to Great Britain. It is probable that a larger 


er proportion of this type of goods will come 
i from Britain than in the past. 
pe : British Inter- m esi 
en- Pref. mediate “OTS 
ad 
ce Common and colourless 
window glass no Erec. Me sella 
Plate glass not bevelled in 
sh sheets or panes .. Free, 25% 259% 
S. Glass tableware. . ~ 20% 30% 32195 
Total Wood, Wood Products and Paper Imports 
be in 1926—§ 40,403.000. 
aun, $ 
re -Unmanufactured 10,474,000 
Manufactured Ge ie 8,377,000 
ks Paper we ao TA 9,404,000 
: Books and printed inatter 12,149,000 
te Peete or 
or Total 40,403,000 
‘S, ; 3 
P= Both as regards paper and books and printed 
ti matter, the overwhelming bulk of Canada’s 
of Imports comes from the United States. 


Whether or not it should be feasible to import a 
larger proportion of book paper from, Great 
Britai n with the existing preferential in favour 
of British paper, there may be some question, 
but as regards the other items in this whole 
classification there is no obvious probability 
of shift in trade to Britain or other parts of 
the Empire. 


Lotal Chemical Imports ‘in 1926—$ 28,404,000. — 


Fertilizers 


j 3 6 A 3,420,000 
| reales Be a .. 3,998,000 
p Oragnic chemicals - 5,460,000. 

tts and tanning ie +. 3,337,000 - 
: 2,992,000. 


Colluloso products a 1,939,000 


“Total .. 21,146,000 
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at the present time to suggest the potential 


-on a reciprocal basis and that a larger pro- is 


ment does not seem to be 
-To a very considerable exte 
that Canada could s 


this - 
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Empire products and manufactured within 
the Empire. It is quite evident that more 
of these products are destined to come from 
Great Britain in the future, but it is impossible 


worth of this trade to British industry. In 
his speech presenting the last tariff to Parlia- 
ment, the Prime Minister said, “Important 2s 
is cach item of this schedule from the point 
of inter-Empire and world trade, the mere 
arithmetical total does not begin to review 
the total significance of the proposed fiscal 
arrangement. In some cases one new item— 
such as that, for instance, covering chemicals 
and drugs of a kind not produced in Canada— 
embraces within its few words a field of trade 
and commerce that is almost illimitable and 
that will grow in scope with the developmen 
of science and industry.” ; : 


British Inter- 


General 


Pref. mediate 

Aniline and coal tar dyes . Free. 10% 10% 
Calcium chloride. for 

road-treating purposes.. Free, 15% 15% 
Phosphorus and compounds Free. 20% 20% 
Stearic acid +» Free. 17$% 20% 
Acids of a kind not pro- 

duced in Canada ~ os) Erec 20% 25% 
Sulphuric ether and 5 ; : 

-chloroform „Free. — 25% 25% 


Tt is not the purpose of this Letter to suggest 
the extent to which the flow of trade will be 
shifted by the. various tariff changes of the ee 
past three years. It seems probable that — ~ 


new agreements with countries 

and without the Empire, there will be cor- — 
responding changes in the sources of many — 
of ourimports. Itis becoming more and more 
clear that such arrangements are to be made — 


portion of imports than in the past will come 
from countries which aceept Canadian pro 
duets in return. For the world as.a whole 
there can be little doubt that close bar, 


“ing: will not produce as large a vol 
trade as would result from a free ini 


of natural economic forces 


F 
and particularly for Canad i 


ppl} 


ments from Empir 
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if the world from this time on come to a clearer 
understanding of the dire consequences which 
follow upon trade restriction, the Conference 
may,eventually be considered a major turning 
point in economic history. 

As to whether present developments are 
merely part of the psychological reaction 
to post-war conditions, and particularly to the 


American Economic Life. 
Insull’s Rise to Power. 


Chicagoa—On the day that Samuel Insull 
fled secretly to Europe, the newspaper 
in Chicago that calls itself “the world’s greatest 
newspaper” carried on the front page a 
two-column editorial demanding a’ return. to 
the era of untrammelled individual initiative 
in American economic life. There is a curious 
humour in this, for Insull’s collapse symbolizes 
the end of the last phase of a long period 
of unrestrained individual exploitation of 
American resources and people. The system 
which produced Insull may achieve again 
a kind of stability, but, for various reasons, 
there will almost certainly never be the same 
crude exhibition of the will to power in the 
economic field. 

Insull’s methods were crude. They were 
so crude that when they came flagrantly 
into the open for the first time in 1926, 
the higher powers in New York decideil that 
Insull must go. A long battle on the electric- 
power front followed, raging hardest in New 
England. But for the depression Insull might 
have hung on. 


EARLY History, 


In a striking way his career illustrates the 
danger involved in the concentration of such 
enormous power in a single individual. It 

_ paralyses the wills and the minds of those 
who come in contact with it. 


oot STIERNE TORENA 


depression, 1t is too carly to forecast. Empire 
countries produce a surplus of a wide variety 
of products. Jf they cannot sell these to 
other parts of the world it is certainly essential 
that they sell them within the Empire. Jt is 
only in this manner that the standard of 
living can be maintained at anything like the 


> 


level which now exists. 


AT LE ea San 


until he was fourteen years old. There was 
no more money for tuition and Insull took.up 
the study of shorthand and typewriting and 
obtained a position in London,’ Fired from 
this job, he answered a “blind” advertise- 
ment and obtained a post as secretary to 
E. H. Johnson, then the London agent of 
Thomas A. Edison. Johnson once wrote to 
Edison : “If you are ever in need of a secretary, 
the young man to whom I am dictating will 
make an excellent ofc.” And later when 
Johnson was in America, Edison saw the 
weekly reports which Insull forwarded from © 
London and was impressed by their conciseness. — 
The inventor sent for Insull.. ; 
IDEAL SERVANT. i 
The association of Edison and Iusull was 
to have far-reaching effects upon the develop- 
ment of the clectrical industry in the United! 
States. Edison, above all a shrewd business: — 
man, was an ideal tutor for Ynsull. Ub 
as the former soon discovered, his young 
secretary, only twenty years old at the begimni ii 
ning of their association, needed little tutoring: — 
To an increasing degree Edison trusted h 
financial affairs to Ivsull. Very much later 
when Insull was. at the height of his power 
Edison was to say: “Insull is one of the f 
greatest business-men in the United States 
and as tireless as the tides.” During the 
decade that he worked for Edison, Inst i 
had a prominent part in the formation o. 
carly Edison companies: the Electric Tubing” 
‘Company, the Edison Machine Works an 


Tnsull appears at t 
the ideal serv, 


285. 
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op- 
ted 


` 
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With the formation of the 
General Electric Company, Edison had, m 
eflect, transferred his basic patents to a cor- 
poration in which he held a large interest, 
a corporation controlled by capable and 
efficient business executives. He no longer 
had an acute need for a financial secretary 
such as Insull. By way of a reward for past 
services Insull was made a vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing in the new company. 


careful check. 


LIGHT AND Power. 


Jt was the kind of job in which a young 
and willing servant of business might expect 
to find himself. It required tireless attention 
to detail, patience and a capacity for great 
deal of hard work. 16 was not the kind of 
job that Samuel Insull wanted to hold for 
very long. In 1892 he appealed to Edison 
for a better position, one that would give 
more scope to his abilities. Edison went 
with Insull to Chicago and persuaded a group 
of bankers there to make the latter head of 
the Commonwealth Electric Company, then 
one of five struggling companies that supplied 
Chicago with light and power. ` 

Here was an ideal field. It is plain that 
Insull already held the concept of concentra- 
tion and consolidation in the electrical industry. 


~~ And, moreover, such early public-utility pirates 


as Charles T. Yerkes had left in Chicago a 
useful tradition. It took Tnsull fifteen years 
to concentrate the five electric-light companies 
into the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
writes Sir W. Childs in the New Republic. 
Five years later, in 1912, he formed the Middle 
West Utilities Company around a group of 
Power units in Illinois and neighbouring 
states. All this was accomplished by the 
Most ruthless driving back. mall plants 
ee junked, power lines were concentrated. 
ompeting companies were merged. His 


technique as a utility operator was perfected - 


during these years. 
7 en those who have fought Insull most bit- 


ter! ; z ; RERA 
ly have never questioned his self-righteous- _ 


in Guest i 5 : 
oe He was no Machiavellian cynic, laughing 
is n pulled the strings of government to serve 
; ate ends. He was the ultimate pragmatist 
ae a getting things done as he wanted 
hat 


n, possible ev i 
a e even, that a sense of personal 


ement; for creating one monopolist 


hege | r 


the city administration itself. For Samuel 


ouc. Jt is possible, as has been said, - 
great wealth was of secondary considera- | 


‘Was secondary to this thirst for tangible ~ 
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him to refuse the welfare of Samuel Insull 
with the welfare of the public—that tragic 
American confusion which is supported by 
a latent Calvinism, serving as such an admirable 
quictus to any last faint squirmings of con- 
science: more dangerous, perhaps, than the 
candid piracy of the Goulds and Vanderbilts 
of an earlier generation. Armoured with 
self-righteousness, Tnsull was prepared to beat 
down all obstacles. His methods in the 
people’s Gas Light and Coke Company valua- 
tion case illustrate his ruthless tactics in the ae 
face of opposition. 


Fieut was On. 
The gas company in Chicago was a relatively 
weak property. It awaited the magic Insull 
touch. What was required above everything 


else was an ‘increase in valuation for 
ratemaking purposes of $ 20,000,000 to 


§ 30,000,000. In the path of Goliath Insull 
stood what appeared at the outset to be a very 
insignificant David. The appointment of 
Lonald Richberg as a special counsel for the 
city in the gas case was one of Mayor “ Big 
Bill’? Thompson’s blundering mistakes, a 
mistake which he never repeated. “ Big Bill” 
already on Insull’s books for a hundred- ` 
thousand dollar campaign contribution, had 
been careless in naming the aldermanic com- 
mittee to choose. a special counsel. The 
committee, after lengthy internal dissension, 
named the young progressive lawyer, Richberg. 
The fight was on. i 

Richberg had to fight not only Insull but 


Bttelson, corporation counsel for Chicago, 
was the real power at the City Hall and 
Ettleson was Insull’s man. He had been 
attorney for Insull and through all the years 
that he served as corporation counsel, his 
law partner, Dan Schyuler, remained on 
Insull’s pay roll, but that interrelation is seen 
to be more significant later in the narrative. 
In an early victory Richberg gained access to” 
the dark obscurities which lay behind the - 
balance sheets of the gas company. — ‘The 

Tnsull forces were obviously worried, Th 

put detectives on Richherg’s trail with orders 
to get something on him that. ould be used for 
blackmail. Ettelson tried re 
move Richberg. Nothing w 


company where five weak ones had J ¢ 
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upon a fair valuation. It seemed to Richberg 
open and aboveboard. A contract was signed 
by the city and by the gas company and the 
case appeared to be settled. As Tnsull very 
well knew, it had just begun. Within a short 
time, the gas company went before the Tlinois 
Public Service Commission with a request for 
the rate which Richberg had so stoutly opposed. 
The contract with the city was disregarded 
as casually as those other scraps of paper 
that democracy was then at war-about. ‘There 
was added irony in the fact that Insull was 
head of the Illinois State Council of Defence. 
A Few Cuecks. 

From the Public Service Commission Insull 
has nearly always got what he wanted. Its 
history is the history of such men as Frank 
L. Smith. But in this instance Insull had a 
tough opponent. Richberg did not know 
when he was beaten. The fight was twice 
as bitter as it had been before. In open 
hearings Richherg denounced Ettelson as 
the tool of Insull working in direct opposition 
to the best interests of the city. And that was 
a dangerous thing to do. There were more 
detectives. For a period of several years 
Richberg was never for long without a shadow. 
They tried to pry into every secret of his life, 
tried to involve the young lawyer’s wife and 
friends, stopped at nothing. There were 
whispers that Richberg was to be “rubbed 
out”. Newspaper reporters brought -this 
rumour to him. It was common talk around 
the City Hall, so common that at one time 
city detecti ves, as well as the Insull detectives, 
‘tailed” Richberg in order to make sure, 
if we were murdered, that no suspicion should 
fall upon Ettelson and others who were known 
to be at war with him. At the climax of the 
fight Insull called in person upon an attorney 
known to be a friend of Richberg, He 
threatened in violent terms to denounce 
Richberg and Richberg’s father, recently dead, 
for crimes which he did not trouble to name, 
unless Richberg called quits. Although it 
happened to be a particularly trying time 


-in his life, in more ways than one, Richberg 


stuck it ont and won the case, thereby 


. Saving the gas consumers of Chicago about 
$2,000,000 a year. It was one of the few 
| cheeks in Insull’s career. — ay 


Cost or SETTLEMENT. 


gas plant had never been modernized, Th 
was required a great deal of heavy, Da 
breaking conimon labour. RN 
The hours were long, the pay was low ang 
there gradually accumulated an activo di 
content. Tim Murphy, gangster and labour 
racketeer, discovered this discontent and. 
soon capitalized it. He formed the Gas | 
Workers’ Union. It is interesting to record 
that at a hearing held at this time Richherg 
went into the labour question. He asked | 
Insull on the stand if he did not believe, 
that a more humane labour policy would result 
in greater efficiency. “My experience,” said 
the Great Samuel Insull, in a dry sharp Voice, 
‘is that the greatest aid to efficiency of 
labour is a long line of men waiting at the 
gate.” me 
However, he soon had to face angry and’ | 
rebellious workers. Tim Murphy’s union made 
certain demands which the gas company 
declined to meet. Thereupon a strike was 
called for a certain date, threatening for the 
first time in American history to shut ofi 
the supply of an essential utility in a major 
city. There was a great furor. Insull exe 
cutives were frightened. But before the date 
set for the walk-out, the strike was called oft — 
and the terms of a brief settlement announced. 4 
It was. one of those mysterious settlements, 
with apparently little rhyme or reason, 50. 
common in American labour history. — A | 
short time afterward Richberg discovere 
what had actually happened. In going ove 
accounting records of the gas company. ht 
found a marked increase in the item of general 
office expense. - He asked some pointed ques: 
tions about this item in the comse of a yalua 
tion hearing and got a distress signal from 
the company’s attorneys. In private the} 
explained to him that this was the cost © 
settling with Murphy. : : 


CANKER IN THE ROSE. 
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employ gangsters in labour disputes. Tnsull’s 
Black Mountain Coal Company was the first 


to bring strike-breaking gunmen into Harlan, 
Kentucky. And how Boss Insull ruled gang- 


ridden Chicago is a chapter in itself. 

As the interweaving lines of his power- 
system spread out across the entire continent, 
so did the sure but subtle roots of his personal 
domination thrust down into every department 
of life. He was a great man for lawyers. 
You could never tell when you were going to 
come up against an Insull attorney. Retainers 
were dropped as casually as the rain of spring. 
Details did not escape him; he was quick 
to see the canker in the rose, Professor 


Charles E. Merriam was soon suspected ; here ` 


was a rank idealist on the board of aldermen. 
In typical fashion {nsull summoned Demo- 
cratic boss Roger Sullivan, who decided that 
the best approach to Professor Merriam would 
be through Harold L. Ickes, an attorney 
who had been in the Roosevelt progressive 
movement and identified with civic reform, 
Ickes consented to meet Insull. The latter 
proposed a meeting with Professor Merriam. 
“I don’t believe that you two would. have 
much to say to each other,’ said Ickes. “ Well, 
possibly not. But then...... you never can 
tell about those things in advance. By the 
way, Mr. Ickes, I wonder if you would be 
interested in associating yourself with us—say 
a retainer of a thousand dollars. “lm ufraid, 
Į couldn’t do that, Mr. Insull, as you see Em 
Richberg’s partner.” “ Oh, yes, yes, of course. 


Notes: from London. 
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Chicago, in fifteen years, 


Td forgotten that.” And Ickes did not even 
smile. Insull was to help in defeating Pro- 
fessor Merriam, as later he was to contribute 
to the defeat of William Dever, the only man 
who has honestly tried to govern the city of 


CRAWLING FIGURES. 

In small things, as in large, Insull permitted 
no swerving from the narrow course, The- 
head of a philanthropic institution in Chicago ae 
decided after careful consideration that in ` aS 
the new building to house his institution, it 
would be more advantageous to generate- 
electric power from a steam plant within 
the building. The structure was virtually 
completed before Insull heard of this plant. 

His first move was to order a change that 

would have necessitated a radical shift in 7i 
plans at considerable expense. The head of ; 
the institution, who still clings to the cautious 
cloak of anonymity, refused to make the 
change and persisted in his refusal despite 
all the pressure that Insull could bring to bear. 
For ten years Insull tried to get this man’s 
job. He never saw a member of the board, a- 
Field-or a McCormick, socially ot in business 
that he did not urge that the director of this 
institution be dismissed. For years that man 
lived in fear of Insull’s power. It was a 
fear that was to dominate increasingly a 
whole city, a vast industry: the boss, the 
big shot, the voice from on high echoing lawn 

in awesome tones to the small. crawling figures 


at the bottom of the pyramid, 


: Unemployment Insurance Report. pone 


London. —Far-reaching changes in the 
Unemployment insurance system are fore- 
shadowed in the Report, of the Royal 
Ae: The majority propose a 
iat systemi of insurance and relief—a 


SG i 5 Ths = RAE 
ontinuation, with important modifications 


Of the sve OSHA 
the System now in force. Their insurance- 
re ould establish a fixed relation between 
Tibütions, the record of insurable employ- 


ment, and the benefit period. Parallel with 


| ene insurance séheme tl if relief schi 
te heme they place a relief scheme 
ee tall able-bodied industrial workers outside 


hea te is to say, for thése who have 


s ted. benefit rights and those who are 
sien trades. The definition includes 
ae wy kers. Tt is suggested that 


Statutor 


‘workers employed less than a full q 
earning at a relatively high Tal 


when desirable, and being consulted by the 

Minister before he takes decisive action. The ~ 
Commission would report annually on the ~ 
finances of the scheme and make suggestions: 
for maintaining the fund's solvency, Jt i 

proposed that the age of entry into ins 
be reduced to the school-leavi 


fing age, which 
is now 14, An earnings test is proposed fo 


during 


spell of employment. — 


country would produce £5,000,000; and Poor 
Law relief in recent years has cost from 
£4,000,000 to £8,500,000. The Exchequer 
would distribute a sum which, on the basis of 
3,000,000 unemployed, wonld amount to 
£58,000,000, Assistance would be subject to 
proof of need; and need would be judged 
after assessment of the household's resources. 
The amount of relief must be definitely less 
than wages. The Commission recommends 
the application of the means test in a manner 
free from severity and with liberal allowances 
for savings and earnings and the possession of 
ee house property. 


New Converston Loan. 


The outstanding event of the week has 
been the issue of a new Government conversion 
loan. The loan amounts to £300,000,000, and 
>| is in three per cent stock, the price of issue 
se being 973 per cent. Tt is redeemable at par 
at latest on March 1, 1953, but the Govern- 
ment has the option to repay the stock in 
whole orin part at any time on or after March 1, 
1948. Subscription lists were to be opened 
and closed on Thursday, the Treasury allowing 
only one day for the receipt of applications, 
but in actual fact the lists were open for less 
than a day, being closed at 12.15. The 
object of the issue is to provide funds for the 
repayment of Government indebtedness matur- 
ing between December 1 and February 1. The 
total amount, of such indebtedness is pearly 
£447,000,000, which includes the small balance 
of £165,000,000 of five per cent. War Loan 
that remained unconverted, £140,000,000. of 
four-and-a-half per cent treasury bonds, 
and £13,000,000 of the old four-and-a-half 
per cent War Loan, all of which will be repaid 
on December 1, besides £114,608,000 of five 
per cent treasury bonds and £14,000,000. of 
four-and-a-half per cent treasury bonds 
which are due for repayment on February 1, 
The Government has already provided itself 
with £150,000,000 of funds towards meeting 
these maturities by means of the issue last 
month of two per cent ‘treasury bonds at 


which the present issue is designed to cover: 
The new loan met with a very good recep- 

tion in the City, becanse there js a marked, 

Jack of full truste 
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par, leaving-a Balance of nearly £297,000,000 - ee 


balance prices are materially higher; the 
Assented War Loan, for instance, has heen 
appreciabiy ahove par. It will take some 
time for the readjustment of prices to be com: ~ 
pleted, and some irregularity is therefore to 
be expected in the gilt-edged market in the | 
next few days, but on balance the trend — 
should continue upwards. He 
This is the fifth conversion operation this | 
year, and together they have resulted in sub- 
stantial savings to the Exchequer. The direct 
Budgetary saving of interest in a full year 
resulting from the present operation is 
estimated at approximately £5,500,000 gross, 
which brings the total savings in the whole 
series of conversion operations since the end 
of June, when the sreat five per cent War 
Loan conversion scheme was launched, up to 
about £38,000,000 gross. With the operations 
instituted earlier in the year the full savings ” 
on the debt are brought up to about 
£40,000,000. There have, of course, also been 
savings running into several millions on the — 
cost of renewing the floating debt, as a result 
of low discount rates for Treasury Bills. The i 
total savings are equivalent to ls. off the 
income-tax, and the tax-payer will be sadly 
disappointed if, when the next Budget is | 
introduced, he does not reap the benefits | 
which cheap money and enhanced National 
credit have brought to the Exchequer. A 
great part of the enhancement of National | 
credit that has occurred in the last 12 months 
has resulted from the solid work which the 
National Government has done to rehabilitate j 
the State’s finances, by giving an honest 
balance to the Budget, and to improve the 
country’s balance of payments, But it mu 
be recognized that the tax-payer has also 
played a large part in enabling the Govem 
ment to rehabilitate the States credit by 
meeting the onerous claims of the incomie-tax 
collector with promptitude if not withow 
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every industry in the country not at 
present yepresented to appoint 2 representa- 
tive on the committee. In addition, it proposes 
to invite agricultural interests to associate 
themselves with the committee over which 
Sir Hugo Hirst will preside. The main objects 
of the committee are to formulate and present 
industrial opinion on questions left unsettled 
at the Ottawa Conference; to facilitate the 
organization of British industrial interests, 
with a view to presenting the views of the 
various British industries before the Tariff 
Boards and other investigating authorities 
which will be set up throughout the Empire 
as a result of the Ottawa Agreements ; and to 
encourage and facilitate the dispatch of 
missions to the Dominions, India, and the 
Colonies for the purpose of investigating the 
problems of complementary production and 
co-ordinated sales policy. The Federation 
regards the formation of this committee as 
the foundation of an organization which will 
find the scope of its activities growing wider 
and wider for some years to come. ‘The 
estimated velue of goods which British indus- 
tries could supply to the oversea Empire, 
and which are now being supplied by foreigners, 
is over £250,000,000. As the populations of 
the Commonwealth increase, this potential 
market must also grow larger. 

Following the example of the “Buy British” 
campaign in the United Kingdom a number of 
important business associations here have 
decided to start. similar propaganda in favour 
„of Belgian goods. ‘Lhe movement is supported 
by the National Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce and the Central Industrial Com- 
mittee, which together are representative of 
Practically every Belgian industry. Posters 
to the number of 25,000 are already being 
displayed. ‘i 


SALTER REPORT. ; 

i mV eee) . 

The Minister of Transport has now received 
pias the organizations from which he has in- 
cae comment views on the report of. the 

1 re s 

Dater Conference on- railroad transport: 
z hile some 
eat the Conference the majority of the 
ations have been highly critical and 

tew have denounced the recommendations 


/ (008 and branch. . Mr. Pybus has undertaken 


t : 

"O consider the teport and the views expressed — 
Upon it b À X 
; i Confe 


Y Organizations not represented at 


me a scheme for 
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„such ordinary ‘administrative méthods as are 


have approved the recommenda- 


“Tndian semi-finished material ; ‘Rs. 58 per ton 


rence. It will then be his duty 
th the cam- 
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stood that the Government are anxious to 
deal with this subject at an carly stage of 
the next Session of Parliament. : 

Among the latest critics of the Salter Report 
are the National Chamber of Trade and the- 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders.. 
The Chamber consider that any attempt 
artificially to mit or restrict road transpors 
is against the spirit and the letter of the termt 
of reference on which the Salter Committee 
were asked to report. The Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders emphasize the 
importance of the commercial vehicle industry 
and the imminence of an era of development 
of undeveloped countries by road transport, 
for success in which a prosperous and progres- 
sive home industry is essential. They declare 
that the mere publication of the Salter Report 
has already seriously affected employment 
in the commerical vehicle industry. 

The Society are entirely opposed to higher 
taxation or to further regulations or restric- 
tions upon commercial vehicles. Among other 
points made are that the report discloses 
no reason why railway*investors should be 
entitled to protection otherwise than by ~ 


open to all industrial. concerns, that any 
artificial division of function would be unjust 
to all new forms of transport, that no authority 

is competent to decide what goods should be 
carried by road or by rail, and it is directly 
opposed to the interests of trade and industry 
that any Government Department. should be . 
entrusted with such powers, that the bulk of 
the premises of the report have been based 
upon unsupported assumptions and theoretical 
calculations which. are incomplete, inaccurate 
and misieading, and that no recommendations: 
arrived at under such premises should be 
treated seriously by Parliament. 


Britiso STEEL For INDIA. i 
Further details are available concerning 
the supplementary agreement made between 
British and Indian galvanized steel sheet 
manufacturers since the. close of the Ottawa 
‘Conference, where discussions began. > 
This agreement provides for the imposition 
of the following duties in India :—Rs. 30 pe 
ton on United Kingdom sheets made fro 
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- about 10,000 tons annually. 
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Whitby of the Oriental Steel Company, who 
is Chairman of the Tron and Steel Exchange, 
London, the latter acting, it is stated, on 
behalf of British exporters. The Tata Com- 
pany, it is expected, will manufacture gal- 
yanized steel sheets for the portions of the 
Indian market—it is the most economical to 
supply—leaving the remainder to be supplied 
by British firms acting through Mr. Whitby. 

Two years ago British exporters were supply- 
ing 300,000 tons of galvanized steel sheets 
a year to the Indian market, the normal 
requirements of which were increasing by 
To-day, owing 
to the general trade slump, imports-into India 
are only about one-third of the former total, 
but it is believed that, on ratification of the 
agreement by the Indian Legislature, the 
preferential duty will enable British exporters 
to supply all India’s imports, including abont 
75,000 tons now shipped by Belgium. 


TRADE Sover Ressta. 

The House of Lords had an opportunity on 
Tuesday of discussing our trade relations with 
Soviet Russia-on a motion by Lord Mount 
Temple declaring that liquidation of Soviet 
debts to the British Government and nationals 
should precede the grant of further credits and 


WITH 


‘the negotiation of a new trade agreement. 


Speaking for the Government, Lord Temple- 
more declined to accept the view that our trade 
policy with Russia should be linked up with 
Russian debts, which continued to engage the 
anxious consideration of Ministers. He argued 
that while Russia might benefit from the 
credits scheme it had also been a great help 
to British manufacturers, particularly in’ the 
heavy engineering trades, Lord Londonderry 
also contended that in view of the coming 
Economic Conference it would be a calamity 


if trading with so large a population as Russia 
was cut off, If the Government did so they 


would not only increase unemployment, but 
would be universally condemned by those 


British traders who were engaged in Russian 
_ trade. He took the view that Britain would 
have a far better effect on Russia if it main- 
tained its relations with that country, and 
thereupon Lord Mount Temple withdrew his ” 


motion. 
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fact that no fewer than 32 Governments ar 
_how controlling foreign exchange transac 


family. Her t 


this authority points out, a resumption of 
foreign lending by the large creditor countries, 
and credit will again have to be readily avail 
able for the conduct of international trade, 
But before this can take place there must he a 
gencral re-establishment of confidence, as it 
is inconceivable that lenders will be prepared 
to re-enter a field in which they have already 
suffered so heavily unless they are provided 
with definite proof that their recent experiences 
are unlikely to be repeated. Tn the view of this 
authority nothing is better calculated to afford i- 
that proof and to dispel the prevailing distrust 
than clear and unequivocal evidence that in 
the future Governments are determined to 
maintain budgetary equilibrium and to con- 
fine their capital commitments within the 
limits dictated by the canons of prudent 
finance. è 
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DEATH OF SIR SYDNEY ARMITAGE-SMITH. | 


Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, who was for © 
six years Seeretary-General of the Reparations 
Commission, died in London on October 31, 
at the age of 56 years. He was Financial 
Adviser to the Persian Government in 1920, 
but his contract and those of the other members. 
of the Financial Commission were cancelled" 
shortly after their arrival in the country and 
he returned to England from Teheran m 
the following year. He was then for a short 
time secretary to the British section of the 
Reparations Commission before being appointed 
Seeretary-General of the Commission in 1924, 
a post that he held until 1930. 


That concessions with regard to de 
owed to the United States should be subjec 
to the condition of the removal, or at least 
of the modification, of exchange restrictions” 
by debtor nations, is the subject of a propos 
put forward by the Board of Directors of the — 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 3 
recommendation is made following the receip 
of a report illustrating the deadening effect 
on the world’s export business owing to the 


act 


The Hon. Katherine Plunkeeh died o : Octo 
I4th; had she lived until November 22n 


of Tuam, 


-01 
„and put 


Messrs. Vakil and Munshi in their pamphlet 
1 the Ottawa Agreement, explain vividly 
the Indian reader on the right track 
jn regard to the line of argument that some 
may advance without grasping its full import. 
They thus summarize their conclusions on 


the implications’ of the Agreement :— 


(1) That the determining factor in the proposed 
agreoment is the need of the U. K. for a larger mar- 
ket in India. 

9) That the additional, market which the U. K. 
will be able to capture in India may be estimated at 
33 crores. 

(3) That this will give an impetus to industrial 
production in the U. K. 

(4) That in order to do so, there will have tobe 
substantial additions to taxation in this country, 

(5) That even if it is possible in future to reduce 
taxation, there will be some avoidable larger duties 
on the articles in question, so long as the agreement 
lasts, and so long as the U. K. has not captured the 
whole trade in these articles. 

(6) That India is likely to get an additional mar- 
ket of 18 crores in the U. K. by accepting the agree- 
ment, é 

(7) That this will be brought about'mainly by a 
diversion of our trade from other countries to the 
U. K. and therefore it will not lead to increased pro- 
duction in the country. - 

(8) That the displacement: of our import trade 
with other countries to the extent of 33 crores will 
reduce their capacity to take our exports, and in 
some cages ill-will may be created. 

(9) That the diversion of our export trade of 13 
crores from other countries to the U.K. will 


` not. be an adequate compensation for the difficulty 


A Tesolut, 


pointed out in (8). 3 
(10) That India may lose on a liberal estimate 
a market of 8 crores in the U. K. by non-acceptance 
of the agreement. mi 
a Phat this is only: 2.6 per cent of our total 
eee and in view of our strong position in tho 
market we shall not find it difficult to find 
ee for these goods. 
nine That the U. K, is not likely to restrict our 
Sa a as most of them are required either for con- 
EE for industrial purposes ; besides, being 
ie $ in sending large quantities of imports 
ian she would he compelled to take adequate 
(13 ities of our exports. 3 
Train ) ne the agreeent prosupposes that 
tials, amd continue to be a supplier of raw mate- 
(14) Th will not develop industrially. 

Whole to pe ae will be no real advantage on the 
f RORE ia by the acceptance of the agreement 
(15) Phe in the Government communique. 
of future t there will be. difficulties in the way 

_ © Gevelopment of our industries. Pa 
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overnment of Cochin have recorded a 
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not possible to give effect to the resolution- 
A government order on the subject states 
that land mortgage banks are intended to 
provide long-term credit to ryots for produc- 
tive purposes and for paying old debts. 
“Facilities for cheap credit will serve ait 
admirable purpose if the eredit, when obtained, 
is used for productive purposes. The result 
will be just the reverse if the money is spent 
unproductively. Investigations msome parts 
of the Madras Presidency have shown that 
though a percentage of the ryots incurred 
debts for improving land and for similar 
productive půrposes, the vast majority of 
them borrowed for non-productive purposes 
—for marriages, festivals and other, social 
purposes and law suits.’ “The question has 
to be considered,” the government order 
adds, “whether the circumstances suited to 
the working of land mortgage banks exist in 
Cochin. The first thing to be done, there- 
fore, is to collect the necessary data. The 
only satisfactory way of doing this will, be 
by an economic survey of the state—a detailed 
survey in every village of the indebtedness 
and its causes, main industries, subsidiary 
industries and facilities for establishing addi- 
tional industries. This will take some time 
and the resolution is recorded for the time 
being.” a : 

_ JAPANESE GOODS IN JAMAICA. 


y + 
The importation of Japanese oods into ~ 


Jamaica and other British West Indian markets 


A 5 oe 
has begun to affect lines of every-day wearing » 
apparel of British manufacture, Japanese © 


goods of various descriptions, including 30,000 
pairs of cheap footwear, white calico, khaki 
drill, and. men’s and women’s underwear, 
aggregating £30,000 in value, were landed 
at Kingston at the close of September hy way 
of the Panama Canal. The goods were trans- 
shipped at Cristobal from a Japanese steamer. 
The Japanese axe also in Ceylon. Chinese 
traders in Jamaica. have declared a boycott 
against silk, cotton goods, and footwear from 


Japan in consequence of their resentment at 


Japanese armed forces occupying Chinese 


gee 
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depression in trade and industry. The soars 
bright feature was the sugar industry which 
peecived substantial benefit as a result of 
tari! protection, As many as aoe new 
sugar factories are reported to be under con- 
struction in North Bihar and one or two 
are under contemplation in South Bihar 
where the cane arca is larger and has the 
advantage of irrigation. There is wide scope 
‘for indigenous enterprise to start sugar 
factories in South Bihar but it is a matter for 
regret that both indigenous capital and indigen- 
ous enterprise have so far failed to'take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered. The wire- 
nail industry which was expected to be placed 
on a sound footing as a result of increased 
import duties is now exposed to severe com- 
petition as a result of the recent depreciation 
of the Yen and its future appears none too 
bright. The lac and mica industries were 
badly depressed and so were coal, iron and 
various other industrics. It may be hoped 
that the corner will soon be turned but the 
immediate outlook is far from encouraging. 
The purdah section sold goods . worth 
Rs. 1,20,000 and made a net profit of 
Rs. 11,490. The export business actually 
increased hy 15 per cent from £6,684 in 1930-31 
to £7,802 in 1931-32. Local sales however, 
diminished as a result of the transfer of the 
sales depot from PBankipore to Gulzarbagh. 
The sale depot was ultimately closed as a 
separate organization at the end of the year. 


The Silk Institute at Bhagalpur continued to 


render assistance to weavers, though, its 
working was seriously affected by the economic 
depression which has hit the silk industry very 
severely. Eri rearing appears to have heen 
‘established in Orissa though further propaganda 
and demonstration would still seem to be 
Necessary. Government hope that it will be 
possible to carry on this work through non- 
official agency with assistance from Bhagalpur. 


Inpestrirs IN BENGAT. 


A Resolution of the Bengal Government 
on the Annual Administration Report of the 


_ Local Department of Industries, for the. 
= year 1951-32, states:—-Reference was made 
~ in the last years review to the abnormal 
economic situation caused hy the world-wide 


„to be invited simultancously in this co 
and in India in respect only of articles which 


mental 
‘he © 


further curtailed in several directions. Tq 


however, gratifying to note that in spite fa y 
the financial limitations the departmental £ 
activities in the chemical, enginecring, tannin p 
and weaving sections, as detailed in fhe a 
Director’s report, succeeded in assisting the X 
development of small factory industries, £ 
Tt may now be fairly claimed that the activities — ih 
of the chemical section have given an impetus | i 
to the development of the soap industry i 
on up-to-date lines and have resulted in tho- 
utilization of local sources of vegetable oils | Îi 
which hitherto had little or no economic 4 
use. Steps were also taken during the year i 
towards the development of the silk industry à 
in Bengal. It is recognized that the improve- i 
ment in the technique of. reeling of silk is of y 
paramount importance in reviving the industry, A 
and with a view to bringing home to the reelers — i 
the advantage of reeling with modern machinery | g 
a domestic recling plant and hand-twisting | ,, 
machine of the Mysore pattern were installed f J 
at the Government Silk Weaving and Dyeing S 
Institute at Berhampore. p ir 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT PURCHASES.. ó 
What is known as the Rupee Tender system f ~ 
has changed in large measure the scope of the | 
work of the India Store Department, London, jf 
the report of which for the year 1931-32 has 
naw been published (India House, Aldwych, Ẹ 
2s. 9d.). The rules, which came into full f> ` 
operation on January 1, 1931, provide for | 
tenders for Government stores of all kinds to p 
be made in India in rupee currency, in replaces o 6 
ment of the old system under which- many | i 


millions of pounds’ worth of stores wen 
bought, chiefly in the United Kingdom, on con= 
tracts placed by the India Store Department, ~ 
London, and paid for in British curre Í 
The change of system is in pursuance of ji 
policy of purchase in India, preferably © 
goods manufactured or partly manufactur 
in that country, or, when this is not possib 
from firms and agents of British and o 
manufacturers. The rules. allow for t 


may not readily he obtainable in- 

The change of system “operates, 

inte: striction of pu 
mie : 


; was over £5,000,000, while last year it, was 
Of ¢1.328,000. Adding to this amount orders 
ital aed with the depot through the War Office 
E Da other British departments, the total 
the he of contracts with British firms was 
tli fl 531,000, which was 94.6 per cent of the 
ee, total purchases made on behalf ofthe various 
tics Indian Governments. 
bus Sucar MANUFACTURE IN INDIA. 
try While Japanese cotton manufacturers are 
the: reported to be looking for sites for mills in 
oils India to overcome the piece-goods import 
mg duties, Dutch sugar manufacturers are engaged 
A in a similar quest. There is now in Delhi 
ty a Dutch sugar expert and two others who are 
pe interested in the project of establishing a 
of ` gugar factory about 70 miles from the city. 
a A prominent Dutch financier who has large 
lers interests in the Java sugar industry is expect- 
me ed shortly. The protective import duty has 
mg made the position of the sugar industry in 
ied Java, so far as the Indian market is concerned, 
ang very difficult, and this visit of experts is to 

investigate the possibilities of factories working 
aa on principles in force in Java. 
the 
lon, 
has 
ch, 
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n A ; : Repayment of 
Fi The tragedy of the present economic de- 
sae Helen is heightened by American insistance 
any Payme of War Debts in specie. . While 
vere ie Belgium: and Poland have intimated - 
Poe that no payment will be made at present, 


i England has met her obligations. -That is as 
p ‘should be. Whether the example of the 
other nations is right or not, there is not 
merely dignity in Hngland’s meeting her 
obligations Dut also it is good business to do so. 
Py virtue of the payment, she is in a better 
Position to urge lier claim for a revision of 
© position. Despite the Congressional 
see for payment from all creditors, itis = 
ris ae President Hoover is veering round 
a sis: view that the whole question of War 
“future Anne Tevision in the immediate 
RA hat the results of such revision may 
His difficult to anticipate. But it is clear 


that ste ns te r 
ACONI WIL n to: ; 
; Consider h] ill have to be taken. to reduce 


Such redu 
eh ee but be for the better. Together 
at i the kindred questions of high tarifls, 

E currency. post 
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Current Comment. 
-By “Scrutator.” 


‘ehance of an early recovery in the prices of. 


-of the same, As an Economist he long ago 


y future payments. The effect-of — 
ction on the world economic posi- hi 
“armament firms 
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Ixpra ar Ciicaco Worip’s FAm. . 

Tt is gratifying-to note that even though the 
Government of India has decided not to 
officially participate in “ A Century of Pro- 
gress,’ the Chicago International Exposition 
of 1933, an organization under the name 
of India. Pavilion Corporation, 1, Park 
Avenue, New York City, has been formed to 
bring about India’s participation in the fair. 
The chief organizers of this scheme are— 
Dr. Vernon B. Herbst of Chicago, a well-known 
Neurologist, and Mr. J. J. Singh of Kashmir, 
who was the Vice-President of the Indian 
Merchants’ Association in the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley and was one of the 
organizers and a member of the India Advisory 
Committee at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
of Philadelphia in 1926. The scheme has 
received encouragement from the Government 
of India through Sir Joseph Bhore, the Minister 
of Commerce, in the form of a letter to 
Mr. J. J. Singh conveying the Government of 
India’s good wishes for the success of the 
enterprise. Sot 


War Debts. : 
graphical boundaries of particular nations, 
are properly dealt with, there may be a chanee 
created for the recovery in commodity values 
which is so much desired all the world over: — 
Apart from all this, the economie conditions 
of America itself necessitate an carly recovery ° 
in such values. It is the duty of individual: 
nations to press for. the solution of these 
problems. Until they do that, there is no 


primary products. 


$ % He 
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J note in an English trade paper that Nor- ~~ 
man Angell was born on Boxing Day, 1874, 
He has just passed his 58th birthday. -Al 
honour to him and many more happy returns - 


þuilt up a reputation for himself and now 
as a disinterested exponent of disarmamen 
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An asset to the cause he 


pure and simple. 
has made his own, there can be little doubt 


that he is not likely to leave it until he wins. 


An impressive writer, a great thinker and 
a genuine internationalist, he deserves to 


succeed.. And that means the success of the 
cause he has made his own. Let us hope 
that mankind will pass the test provid- 
ed for it unscathed and that the familiar 
line of Goethe “a mad world my master ” 
may be forgotten for the moment. 


These are days for “ Plans” for national 
development. Soviet Russia has led the way 
in this matter and other nations, despite 
the adverse criticism they indulge in against 
Russia, pay her the compliment of imitating 
her methods. If imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery, here is a good sample of it to 
the delectation of the nations of the world. 
The latest “Plan” is for England and the 
writer is Mr. G. D. H. Cole, perhaps one of 
the acutest writers that British focialisin 
‘commands. His Plan for Britain, published 
by the Clarion Press (2, Carmelite Strect, 
London, E.C. 4) though but a pamphlet 
(price 6d.) is the first of a sevies of Clarion 
Texts which will be issued by the Editorial 
staff of the New Cl rion, The ` Series 
deserves to be widely read if for nothing else 
at least to appreciate how Russian example 
is proving contagious even in stable: Britain. 


* F k 


The year 1932 that is no more was remark- 
able in India for the worst kind of repression 
and the jailing of the most prominent patriots. 
It, however, gave fresh evidence of the Indian 
nation’s determination to win freedom. 


Mahatma Gandhi's greatest achievement was - 


the revision of the Cabinet decision on the 
Jndian question. Its significance is this: 
that the only way to win freedom for India 
is to unite in India, to work for it in Tndia 
and demand it in India. The unity Con- 
ference is hard at work and there is, despite 
Press reports, every likelihood of its achiev- 
ing the goal, The London atmosphere has 
been unfriendly to it but that is the greater 
reason why efforts should be redoubled in 
The’ non- 
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_ been suffering for long 


richly endowed as India is? Indians shoulq | 


cast off all suspicion against each other i 
They should be Indians first and last and a 
declare with one voice that they are out to fr 
stand forth for all time as one. Once g f 
nation makes itself felt as such, none can- tl 
stand against its onward march. Let the B 
New Year signalize this victory against sus- la 
picion and open a new chapter in India’s is 
splendid history. vi 
OR $ $ in 
The Burmans have given the lie direct to E 
the desire for separation that had been attri- G 
buted. to them. The vote is against Sir P 
Charles Innes and against the Cabinet Con- cK 
stitution offered. The Separation issue is dead, E 
as a door nail. The Federation question d 
has been kept alive by the Burmans: them- p 
selves and if they desire to federate with 8 
India, none can object to it. The stunt of b 
Secession is one of those nightmares that ; 
need not trouble either Burmans or Indians. 
Why should Secession be contemplated i 
now ? Why should Federation fail, once it has — | 
been achieved? A Greater India has still 
to be built up and is a necessity. Tt ought , 
to include India, Burma and Ceylon, if con- 
flicts are to be effectually avoided. The” i 
indications ave that both Burmans and the 
Ceylonese are alive to this fact and that is f° i 
all to the good for their future. Eoo 
kd # 3 Ga ] 
The debate on India was a tame one. Mr = t 
Morgau, Jones gave an opportunity to the | € 
Cabinet, which it has failed to utilize f | 
Sir Samuel Hoare, as usual, indulged in sel Apt 
praise and pointed to the ratification of the | 
Ottawa Agreement and the passing of the f i 


Ordinances by ‘the legislature as signs © 
Indian goodwill towards England! He, ia 
course, suggested watching of developments” 
but people in India by now know what that 
means. India.is nearly tired of this attitud 
on the part of the ‘British Cabinet, W 

ahas proved one of the most reactionary #1 
country has known for ages, on o 

a cea eee gene ave 

The Third Round Table Confere 
come and gone. Mr. Ramsay Ma 
was unable to be present at the final s 
A hard-worked Premier, he has’ b 
too. What is worse in his case is, tha 
now from the 


is the effect of the environment 


i 5 That : 
; : ie AU ae him. It seems.a pity but it 
id ig none the lesa true that he is incapacitated 
to from acting. His idealism is gone. He is a 
nee, Tory tool, say his former colleagues. But 
m that need not be accepted as literally correct. 
10 But he has to carry out a Policy which is 
s- largely Tory and he is, circumstanced as he 
’s is, wholly unable to act up to his former con- 
victions. Sir Samuel made a speech great 
in words—but in action ‘signifying nothing. 
i Everything is relegated to Governors or 
rig tovernor-General’s Instructions or to Royal 
iy Proclamations. What is to be said of aain 
ns constitution that has to look up to Proclam- 
ad ations and  Tnstructions for its fundamental 
a declarations 43 Lord Sankey was, of course, as 
i: profuse im his _sympathies as ever and as 
th gracious as graciousness can go, but soft words 
di butter no parsnins. The fact staring us in the 
nt face is the constitution promised is_unsatis- 
a factory and will prove unacceptable to those 
cd who are bent on nothing short of real, effective 
ra freedom for their country. ; 
ill r me ; i 
shit _ None,” wrote Sir Arthur Wellesley, ~ can ; 
sn judge of the necessity of peace ‘who has not 
he sat in the Honse of Commons.” How true 
he that is to-day and yet how false considering 
is fo the serried ranks of dic-hard Tories that 
make up the Commons! Peace in India you, 
can get, if you but reconcile yourself to 
i Mahatma Gandhi. Miss Wilkinson is correct 
fr. to a fault when-she says that he wants less 
the onerous terms from the British to-day than 
ie Jawahar Lal Nehru would to-morrow as his 
iE Successor. It is for the British to choose 


the how and at once, if Peace is wanted and trade 


the } — is to be restored. 

: fi : * x k ASER 

a spl the Mahatma be released ?. Sir Tej 
hat ‘ aren urged his release and Mr. Kelkar— 
ade of Tile quite other than the original Kelkar 
in| aes ilak’s days—says the release is relegated 
ts ‘ to Hebruary next. That shows that 
| The atching the developments” still prevails. 


latter, ; 
Ree the Cah 
Mean: 


; act justly 
those wl a 
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of freedom in India is getting a fillip by the 
efforts of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
the Nestor of fndian Politics to-day. He has 
worked unsparingly and has been ably second- 
ed by Mr. Vijiaraghavachar. To these and 
their Muhammadan colleagues the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude. Sir Zulfikar 
Ali also deserves.a word of praise for the 
knock out blow he has given to his Commu- 
nalist brethren. Altogether, as the Cabinet 
is receding further and futher from recog- 
nizing an United India, Indians of all classes 
are progressing daily—nay, hourly—towarde 
that Unity that is bound to make India ons 
single inseparable whole. Such an umified 
India neither the British Cabinet nor the 
Western world can neglect. Trade depends 
on good-will, and if Britain’s bread is partly 
in India, then there is need to recognize the 
stern fact that India is determined on win- 
ning effective freedom for herself. British 
goodwill should be built up on that fact ; 
otherwise it will have no basis for success. 


The Anti-Untouchability Campaign is in 
full swine. in the heat of the moment, words 
are being uttered by some that need to be 
called foolish. To say that the untouchables 
axe not Hindus is to declare one’s ignorance 
‘of history, of religion and of the Sastras. There 
is no need for these heroics. Hinduisin will 
stand all this and a great deal more. Religion 
in danger is a ery that can blind some but-not 
all. Those who are for preventing the open- 
ing of temples to the so-called untouchables. 
should pause and consider—whether they 
are acting in their own interests by this policy 
of touch-me-not, especially to-day, when 
even the crusted old conservative Sastris 
and dchars are ready for accommodation on 
some intelligible footing. The case is one 
essentially for compromise. There is nothing 


that is not capable of adjustment im the - 


Hindu religion; and there is nothing that. is 
not absorbable by the Hindu social organ 
ization, Its whole history proves that Hin 
Sastras are world-embracing and th 
a Char 
live and prosper under their sec i 
Raise the Untouchables ; allow them to ass 
‘ciate with others; and dont allow your 
to be dragged dorae n the req 
i 
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Topics in the Journals. 
Wool in the Empire and Outside. 


The Journal of the Textile Institute for 
August contains the following interesting 
summary of the “ Wool Survey” recently 
compiled by the Empire Marketing Board 
and published (price 2s.) by H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Nearly one-half of the world’s raw wool, and over 
two-thirds of the wool entering world trade, is pro- 
duced within the British Empire. The world’s sheep 
population is estimated at nearly 800 million head, 
of which about one-third are in the Empire. They 
produce between 3,500 and 4,000 million pounds 
of wool per annum and of this amount about 1,500 
million pounds, including much of the best wool 
in the world comes from the British Dominions of 
Australia, the Union of South Africa and New Zea- 
land. Among tho other important producing areas, 
consisting of South America, the United States of 
America and Russia only South America has a surplus 
for export. ‘The United States of America is largely 
self-suflicing as regards merino and crossbred wools, 
but imports carpet wools ; Russia produces almost 
entirely carpet wools, and imports both the finer wools 
and wools of the carpet type. Neither of these 
countries seems likely to assume any importance 
in the near future as an exporter of raw wool. After 
reviewing the development- of the sheep population 
the wool production and the wool trade of each of 
the principal countries concerned, together with the 
course of raw wool prices over the past 40 years, 
the Survey reaches the following conclusions. 

There has been no exceptional increase in the sheep 
population or the wool production of the world in 
recent years ;-indeed, between 1928 and 1930 there 
appears to have heen a small decrease in wool pro- 
duction, and although the year 1931, according io 
the partial estimates at present available, probably 
witnessed an increase in production over 1930, it is 
not anticipated that the record level of 1928 will be 
appreciably exceeded. British Empire countries 
have maintained their share of the world’s sheep 
population at about one-third, and their Share of the 
world’s production of raw wool at about one-half. 
In the export trade, in which the share of Empire 
countries is over two-thirds of the world total, there 
has been, on the whole, little variation since 1926 
in the consignment of raw wool from producing to 
manufacturing countries, and. there would appear 
to be no abnormally large accumulation of stocks 
of raw wool in the principal exporting countries. At 
the end of the 1930-1931 season, when stocks in cer- 
tain of the principal producing areas were hi gher than 
usual, they still formed only a very small part of the 
aggregate annual production. No large stocks have 
been allowed to accumulate th 


tain prices, and proposals to re: 
lise the prices of raw wool 


opposed. 


strict the sales orstabi- 
have been vigorously 


= Function of Exhibitions. 
Of late a new type of exhibition has come 


ar a 
inte vogue, and, as those at Buenos Aires and - 


nhagen will probably be followed by 
t may be useful to consider the matter 


rough efforts to main- “ 


ledge that the business community at one time 
felt strongly that the great international ex. 
hibitions were being overdone. Naturally the 
exhibitors regard these enterprises from a 
standpoint different from that of the prospec- 
tive visitor or the diplomat who is concemed 
with their influence on public sentiment, 
They are fully alive to the advantages of pub- 
licity and to the possible disadvantages of 
being out of the picture if their chief com- 
petitors are there, but exhibiting in a worthy 
fashion—and no famous firm cares to make 
an inferior display—in an exhibition that is 
open for several months is a costly under- 
taking, and the practical question arises 
whether the benefits to be received are likely 
to be commensurate with the expense, , says 
the Times Trade Supplement in a recent issue. 
In these days a firm can hardly be blamed for 
taking a strictly commercial view of the 
matter, for though the great international 
exhibition may prove an invaluable means of 
introduction to new customers and a useful 
method of cementing established connections, 
it does not always have this result, and all the 
pros and cons have to be very carefully 
weighed. But the new type of exhibition that 
*is open for a comparatively brief period and 
has a specific practical objective in view rather 
than general publicity entails far less expendi- 
ture of time and money and is in a different 
category. It may be well worth while to con- 
centrate attention on such an event for the 
fortnight or so that it is open, even ifit entails 
the attendance of responsible members of the 
firm, for it will scarcely be denied that the ill- 
equipped stand where little information 1 
available and important visitors receive sca” 
attention is apt to create an extremely ba 
impression. 
Responsibility for success, however, must he shared 
by promoters and exhibitors with those whe 
their support, whether as patrons, wholesale buyers 


or members of tho public who put down a sma 
at the turnstile for admission. In the case 0 


to the success of the undertaking, Withou 


and the exhibitors role is plain. He must- n 
the terms of his contract with the promoter, & 
in his own interest he should endeavour to ™ 
his stand attractive to buyers, but it is not his 


x £50. Hh Públic Dnata Gans Kangf pp abhi 


il coil ¢ 
f most f 


exhibitions the help of all these sections is oseni : 


promoter there would obviously be no exhibit ig 


ca pe tp ee, DEE > aia) Ry a =e eee eat ee 


part is to extract sufficient entertain- 
xhibition to repay him for his entrance 
men : king gangwavs a resis 
Nee ee Te orienlen oF alll 
phie ae com whom he has no intention of buying 
aprende better. But it is important not to forget 
eee most important person of alldis the man 
soes to the exhibition to do business. On him, 
phe Oe st resort, the real success of the enterprise 
zt ee and therefore no effort should be spared 
Sore that the buyer is attracted and provided with 
all reasonable facilities. f 
Meanwhile, there is, of course, & vast difference 
between the purpose of an official or semi-official 
international exhibition that is open for six months 
with side-shows, amusements, sports arenas, and 
what not, and a function which is open only to mem- 
bers of & trade; between these two extremes are 
such exhibitions as the Motor Show at Olympia, 
the British Industries Fair, and the Ideal Home 
Exhibition, each of which serves a very useful pur- 
pose and is open for a sulfic ient period to give all 
an opportunity to visit it without necessitating addi- 
tional and extraneous attractions to keep up the 
attendance. Then we have had such enterprises 
as the Buenos Aires Exhibition and the Copenhagen 
Exhibition, which wore restricted to British manu- 
factures and were deliberately intended to promote 
imports from this count Their success suggests 
the advisability of further efforts in the same direction. 
They are not expensive to attend, and when, as in 
the cse of Copenhagen, the co-operation of the local 
agent is secured many of the objections to participa- 
tion are met and answered in advance. In the same 
category, probably, should be included the Advertis- 
ing Exhibition which has been announced for next 
i July. It will serve the dual purpose of revealing 
{< to British businessmen the true economic functions 
and practical value of advertising, and of teaching 
the public the advantage of buying advertised goods. 
ones ponibio here to review every aspect of the 
aie, ae meron success of the Br tish Industries 
is Ti Ree = N many participants, suggests that 
The A libition is serving a useful purpose. 
allecess of ae mon have done wonders, and the 
SEA a O in co-operation might well 
e way. Th e a literally they have shown 
exhibits has Aa the practice of showing collective 
which no a made head-way and serves a purpose 
Gi tales Individual exhibit can achieve, nothing 
beliof aE N place of the enterprising firm that has 
robab] its own products and is cager to show them. 
more oftective qos run no propaganda will be found 
exhibitors wh han the aggregate efforts of individual 


he gight-seor”s 
TI tfrom the e 


ared in order ¢ ho have participated in the enterprise 
ai er to extend thei 5 

Jend © leave noi cir market, and are determined 

iyers by every | ) Stone unturned to achieve their purpose 


egitimate method known to salesmanship. 
World’s Cotton Situation. 


ashington Bureau of Agricultural 
P has published the annual statistics 
m Jujy Ta stocks of all kinds of cotton 
kinds ae 1981. The carry-over of all 
ales pace on on that day was 131,339,000 
000 prising 8,768,000 bales of American, 
i Dales of Indian, 914,000 bales of 
and 1,176,000 bales of sundries. 
© biggest carry-over since July 31, 
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The official details of the nature and size of the 
carry-over on July 31, 1932, are not available, but it 
is possible to surmise what they will be. Tt would 
appear that the carry-over of all kinds of cotton 
throughout the world on July 31, 1932, comprised 
approximately 13,250,000 bales of American cotton, ` x 
1,200,000 Egyptian and 3,000,000 bales of Indian ` i 
and sundries. This represents a record large carry- 
over of American and an exceptionally low carry-over 
of Indian cotton. 

The Washington Department of Agriculture further 
estimates that the production of American cotton 
during the season 1932-33 would be 11,800,000 bales. 


the world help us to estimate the production of out- 
side growths at 12,000,000 bales. Added together 
the carry-over and the production the total world 
supply of cotton during the current season appears 
to be 41,250,000 bales, comprising 25,050,000 bales 
of American and 16,200,000 bales of other cottons. 
The total figure thus stands at the level of the last 
season though American production has, in the 
current season, been reduced by over 5,000,000 bales. 

The trend of demand during the last season was in 
favour of America and Egypt. According to the 
statistics of the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners, last season there was an increase 
in consumption of 1,44,000 bales and 127,000 bales 
of American and Egvptian cotton respectively and a 
decrease in consumption of 1,070,000 bales and 629,000 
bales of Indian and other cottons. This change in 
demand was due to the relative better quality and 
cheapness of American and Egyptian cottons. 

But it appears likely that there will he a re-shuffling 
of demand this year. This season’s American cotton 
crop has been characterized by continuous reports 
of poor staple. There has also been a comparative 
failure in the Egyptian crop. The relative dearness 
of Indian cotton and the relative cheapness of 
American cotton ceused the internal changes in cotton 
consumption last season. It may well be that the 
prospective change to normal proportions of the 
types of cotton composing this season’s total supply 
will cause a reversal of last season’s trend of consump- | 
tion. : 


Power Alcohol. 


_ The September number of the Crown Colonist 
contains an interesting article on Power 
Alcohol, from which the following information 
is taken :— 

Although power alcohol no longer has the advan- 
tage of novelty, itis a factor of increasing importance, 
in view of tho economic crisis and the rapid develop- 
ment of mechanical transport. The commercial 
value of this new motor fuel has been tried and prav- 
ed, and practically every country (including even ` 
the United States, the natural oil supplies of which 
might be thought to render it otherwise indepen- -~ 
dent) has provided by legislation for its manufac- 
ture and use. In Germany and France especially 
the use of this “ Alcohol motor fuel” was instituted 
several years ago. It is only in the British Empire 
that we find the manufacture of power alcohol fi 
commercial purposes comparatively neglected. T 
exceptions to this statement so far are South 
Rhodesia, where, after prolonged investigation, | 
Government gavo its sanction to the new 
by granting it certain measures of protection 
land, where the industry wi 
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England, where a single plent is in ppa por 
the production of absolute (dehydrated) alcohol, 
be converted into motor fuel. tee 
What then are the properties and advantas 
power alcohol ? The name is given to the spini 
distilled from maize, molasses, sweet porane ae 
other crops. ‘Ehis spirit, when mixed ary on 
vE petrol in varying proportions (the standard miz nn 
4 favoured is 20 per cent alcohol and 80 per cent re K ) 
gives a new motor fuc] for which are claimec the 
following advantages over plain petrol: higher com- 


s of 
spirit 


presibility, quicker, pick-up, and anti-knocking aus: 
lities. From the economic point of view, particularly, 


the advantages to be derived from its use lie in a 
market for surplus agricultural products on the one 
hand, and the aper cost to the fuel consumer on 
£ the other, For instance it has been estimated that 
f three distilleries in South Africa could produce 
annually 12 million gallons of alcohol to produce, 
with petrol, 80 million gallons of the new motor fuel 
to bo sold at ls. 6d. per gallon at the coast and 1l $. 
Od. inland, Having regard to the cost of importing 
petrol and its retail price in that Dominion, the great 
saving to the consumer there is at once obvious, 
Again, with maize on the “ free list”, the conversion 
of a great. part of the surplus crop would prove a tre- 
mendous boon to the producer, with feed for his cattle 


This modest pamphlet is No. 281 of the series of 
important publications issued periodically by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace under 
the general heading “ International Conciliation ”. 
Mr, Jerome D. Greene, Chairman of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, delivered a speech in New York 
under the auspices of the World Affairs Institute in 
March last on “The United States and the Situa- 
tion in the Far Bast”. This and another speech 
by Mr. Wallace M. Alexander in May last to the Con- 
vention of the National Foreign Trade Council at 
Honolulu constitute the bulk of this pamphlet. The 
text of the Nine Power Treaty of 6th February 1922 
which guaranteed the territorial integrity of China 
is also appended for the sake of reference. 

As I write this review, the Lytton Report on Man- 
churia is on the anvil of the League Council. At the 
same time news is to hand that severe fighting is 
going on in Manchuria between Chinese volunteers 
and Japanese forces, China has now legalized hoy- 
cott of all Japanese goods. In my opinion, this 
brochure is perhaps the most succinct and clear ac- 
count of the nature of the Far Eastern problem. 

f E Mr. Greene begins with a statement that China 
has never had the concept of nationality” and 
that Nanking, while unable to do anythine ‘to 
tect Japanese interests in Manchuria, hes 
i; disputed the very validity of the treaties and 
ments under which Japan was carrying on he 
roads and her commercial and industrial o 
in Manchuria. By September 193) 
shadow of authority observable at N: 
ia FEG p 3 ec 
Br cccden e e 
3 y 5 í ner own sovereignty 
created a very dangerous situation. “Owing to the 
emergence of the military part af the Government 
as sole masters of the situation? the Manchurian 
extended to its present dimensions 


pro- 
always 
agrec- 
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“even the 
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as a valuable residue and he could sell meat to T 
land instead of maize. 

Although a British scientist first discovered ih 
process of obtaining alcohol from agricultura] nie 
duets, it has been left to foreign countries to develo 
the industry on commercial lines. Tn so far ag the 
British Empire is concerned, the establishment of 
an “ All-British motor fuel” is of considerable im. 
portance. So many millions of money go out of the 
Empire toforeign countries every year for the pur- 
chase of petrol that it is time to call a halt to what 
seems, in the circumstances, 2 needless extravagance, 
The rapid development of both road and air trans. 
port further emphasizes its importance. For example, 
there are no oil-wells along the Cairo to Cape air route, 
With power alcohol plants in the Sudan, Bast Afric 
and Rhodesia—all agricultural countries—this 
route could be kept open with greater independence 
of foreign petrol supplies. Southern Rhodesia at 
least has made a move im the right direction, and 
Kenya is giving serious consideration to the question, 

The development of a product which would assist 
agriculture, and establish a new industry, is surely 
a matter calling for carly action by the authorities 
concerned, Perhaps -British Fast Africa will show 
the way. 


Mg 


never heen desired by Japan. But he condemns 
Japan’s action near Shanghai as a “ tragic blunder” 
(p. 21) which complicated the international situation. 
He opines that invocation of Article XVI of the 
League covenant would be more devastating M 
effect than actual warfare. Concluding, Mr. Greene 
criticises the American Government for refusing 
prematurely to “recognise any arrangements ary: 
ed at as a consequence of a breach of the Pact 
and also Mr. Stimson’s doctrine of “indefinite 
patience” which he considers to be indefensible m 
principle. Concluding, he believes that the League 
machinery ought to be helpful in solving the Far 
Eastern problem. 
Mr. Alexanders address is more technical and 
deals with the interactions of internationa] trade: 
While reviewing the policy of “ Open Door” inaugh: 
rated by the U.S.A. in 1898 by Secretary of State, 
John Hay, he observes that American interests m 
the Far East-have almost served as a guarantee for 
the preservation of China as a territorial unit. 
gives a wealth of statistical detail in regard to the 
magnitude of Manchurian trade and the nation” 
stake of Japan in that trade (pp. 36-37). But Me 
Alexanders main anxiety in his address is to deli- 
nete tho effects of the Far Fastern situation Upo 
the export trade of the U.S.A. i 
For every student of the Far Eastern Question 
I recommend this pamphlet as the hest and shortest 
account that only experts can give. G 
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Economic History of Great Britain: 


By Arthur Redford.—Messrs. Longmans, Green A 
Co., London and Madras, pp. 221. Price 3-0-0 Fa 
This book js one of a series edited by Pring 
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hin popular text-books on the subject as in 
i ) 


o muc Pd disse ions covering special periods 
monograp®s "a economic development. The volume 
of a country S steadily expanding and bringing to 
f research ae call for a modification, if not correc- 
jight facts WUS Just as in the 


generalizations. 
i the day of great treatises 
authors 18 over, SO also in economic history 
writer can work up into a finished 

‘ticle the vast volume of raw material continuously 
artio alists working in different epochs. 


speci 
McedebNas Deel sated specihunvenads 
Tho editor has wisely entrusted specific periods to 


‘forent writers. 
ae Arthur Redford’s book covers the economic 


“history of England between 1760-1860. He is deal- 
ing with a period which is at once m ost controversial, 
as it is concerned with the doctrines of free-trade, 
state intervention, labour legislation, social reform 
and fiscal policy, and most distinguished, as ib tells 
the tale of England's industrial leadership of the 
world, In its main outline, the book is based on 
the researches published within the last ten years. 
On many points of detail, the author makes his own 
specific contributions based on independent references 
to original sources. ‘The book will thus serve both 
the general reader, who is usually content with an 
interesting and authoritative account of the economic 
development of England, and the academic student 
who is fastidious about nice points and who will 
accept no fresh views unless supported hy incon- 
trovertible evidence. . 

The author begins his history in 1760 but is under 
no illusion, as earlier writers were, that somewhere 
about 1760 was the year of transition from the old 
to the new, from the mediæval to the modern. 
Toynbee wrote that the essence of the Industrial 
Reyolution was the substitution of competition 
for the medieval regulations, which had previously 
controlled the produstion and distribution of wealth 
and also that England till 1760 was under the medieval 
system of minute and manifold industrial regulations. 
But the author proves that by 1760 the industrial 
system of England was changing rapidly: many 
E n eobanica) inventions had already been intro- 
erion changes wero in progress; the 

SOA ec of industrial regulations had long 
iene Jolet; and capitalism, water-power, 
EnS aa aggregation of work-people had all 
iat ior, oe industry in a more or less distinct 

Baile ¢ ee poginning of the eighteenth century. 
CITA pagong of modern research shows that the 
ess A EER referred to were less sudden and 
in their Benen their coming and Jess catastrophic 
have ug ee han ‘Toynbee and. his disciples would 
portant eco a It is no doubt true that various 

Mos ne omic changes were taking place in 
chester, peaa uleyis Canal from Worseley to Man- 

E eae Factory in Birmingham, Carron 

Not the out a r eotland, But; these events suggest 

Goss of transitio $ of a vast change but that the pro- 

Elves due sere was being accelerated. The author 
o ere is now to these considerations. $ 
hot economi E consensus of opinion, though tacit, 

more than A c history should mean something much 

tnd ne Mere study of the growth of agriculture, 

Por these pects, transport, currency and finance. 

aut description at Necessarily involye an examination 
© economice Vol social conditions. Theline between 
el nee the social is artificial. In the 

nation, 
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ae each other, 
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wealth-getting and wealth-using activities and in 
many works on Economie History there are chapters 
on social changes. Recent political historians, 
especially those of the Cambridge History school, 
have shown a commendable tendency to pay increas- 
ing attention to economic factors. The author of 
this, book has divided the subject into two parts, 
one entitled “The Growth of Industrialism”, in 
which he deals with economie changes strictly so 
called and the other, “The Age of Reforms”, in which 
he deals with the main currents of socio-economic 
changes end shows the interdependence of the one 
upon the other. 

Mr. Redford’s work is a useful contribution to the 
literature on economic history. Though it is one 
of many books on the subject, it has a distinction 
and a flavour all its own. Jt is at the same time 
interesting and authoritative and is well adapted 
to serve as a text-book for students and a readable 
hook for the layman. 


University of Mysore, 
The Revolt against Civilization. 


Mysore. V. L. D'S. 


“By Lothrop Stoddard. Published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. Price Gs, net. 

Mr. Stoddard has written a sensational work. 
His chief concern in it is indicated by the sub-title 
of the work, The Menance of the Under-Man. His 
main thesis is put forward quite early in the work. 
Civilization, he postulates, is not a cause, but an effect 
even though a complex one. Tt is the effect of the 
inherent excellence—superiority—of a portion of the 
human race, in some at least of its branches. “ For 
civilization to rise at all,” he says (p. 9), “a superior 
human stock is first necessary; while to perfect, 
or even to maintain that civilization, the human stock 
must be kept superior.” Or again: “Civilization: 
depends absolutely upon quality, while quality, in 
turn, depends upon inheritance” (p. 10). This view 
he elaborates in the pages that follow by reference 
to the Biological and Psychological discoveries, which, 
he contends, discount the factor of Environment in 
the making up of the superior man, and uphold the 
element of inheritance as the only explanation of the 
driving power for the progressive enrichment of man, 
and tho steady uplift of his society. ' 

The reviewer is not sufficiently a student of Biology | 
to criticise this work on his own authority. But he 
cannot help adding that works like those of Dr. Jen- — 
nings in his Biological Basis of Heredity do not support — 
the theory of Heredity as the only explanation of the 
rise of individual genius, or the progress of the race 
as a whole. Environment as well as Heridity are, 
Jennings holds, equally important, while, by mani- 
puiating properly the environment, we can produce 
almost any type we like. Mr. Stoddard adduc 
inductive proof, on the authority of such invest 
aators as Frederick A. Woods, who, in his Heredity 
and Hall of Fame, discovered that out of 8,500 distin 
guished Americans, one out of every five was closely 
related to another, as against one out. of | 
“average proportion of such relationship in the 
as a whole. 
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is that, at the present time, we do not take sufficient 
care of the superior clements in the race to guarantee 
a continued excellence and progress of the commu- 
nity. The intelligence tests of 1,700,000 Ameri an 
soldiers, enlisted for the World-War, show (pp. 60 
et seq.) F F 
“That the average mental age of Americans is only 
about fourteen; that forty-five millions, or nearly 
one-half of the whole population, will never develop 
mental capacity beyond the stage represented by a 
normal, twelve-year old child ; that only thirteen and 
one-half millions would ever show superior intelli- 
gence; and that only 4$ millions can be considered 
“talented?” (p. 64). 
Given these revelations, the problem before the 
practical Eugenist consists, Mr. Stoddard concludes 
in tho last chapter dealing with the Neo-Aristocracy 
in how :— 

“to make such legal, social, and economic adjust- 
ments that (1) a larger proportion of superior person, 
will have children than at present; (2) that ths 
average number of off-spring of each superior person 
will be greater than at present; (3) that the most 
inferior persons will have no children; (4) and that 
other inferior persons will have fewer children than 
now.” 

The essence of the work is contained in these two— 
the postulate, and the conclusion, The bulk of the 
book is occupied with noting symptoms of the surging 
tide of the Under-Man, whose vanity, the author 
thinks, and fear, are aroused against their own inabi- 
lity to keep pace with the march of civilization. And 
because this Under-Man cannot keep pace, he would 
rather bring down the upper layer of human society. 
-Hence the Social Unrest, the Bolshevist experiment, 
and ad hoc genus omne, indicating social unrest and 
revolution. The intermediary chapters are well 
worth a perusal. Mr. Stoddard’s reasoning is uncon 
vineing, though impressive. He has not defined 
precisely what he conceives to be “Civilization ”? 
nor what he understands by the “menace” to’ it, 
He has stated in the preface that the danger of des: 
truction to our present civilization lies in the pro- 
gressive racial impoverishment; but he has given no 
objective tests by which to measure that impoverish- 
ment, Nordoes he enable the reader to judge 
if the present civilization is worth preserving. His 

~ main contention regarding the decisive influence of 
inheritance as against environment is, to say the 
least, a matter of controversy amongst scientist 
themselves. The whole school of Behaviourists 
led by Pavlov and Watson, seems to be dead against 
that thesis. „Our study, however, of a synthetic bio- 
psyschology is yot so much in its infaney, that the 
reviewer of such a work,—himself with no pfetensions 
to biologic lore,--would do well to suspend critical 
judgment pending further investigations in the realm 
of biology and psychology, i 

Bompay, 
20th December, 1939, } 
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made a name as a writer on monetary topics, The 
are not only meant as a theoretical contribution a 
the great topic of the present Depression but fib, 
for the practical guidance of bankers, financiers ane 
producers, They form a set of valuable studies 0 
various successive aspects of the Depression, and they 
are all the more useful since they we given out A 
different stages of that Depression and so give us no 
one panacea but the different remedial Prescriptions 
suited to individual aspects of the world’s disease 
There is obviously no need to accuse an author of 
inconsistency because he emphasizes different Aspects 
of an ailment or prescribes different medica] ingre. 
dients with the pr of the disease. Rather 
it prevents that exaggerated emphasis on any single 
remedy which mars the value of so many books upon 
the subject in hand. Moreover the views advanced 
in the earlier bulletins have the advantage of being 
tested by the later phases of the Depression, The 
present book might indeed well be considered as a 
very useful contribution to the study of the Depres: 
sion. 

Although the work is meant for practical guidance, 
it is in no way deficient on the analytic side. Tor 
instance, it starts with a very clear and careful study 
of the distinction between Investment and Saving 
—factors whose equilibrium or disequilibrium has 
been shown by all recent theory to have such im- 
portant hearings upon business conditions in general. 
Naturally the restatement of the matter by Mr. Abbati 
does not closely follow the lines of its treatment by 
Keynes or Robertson, But the value of the former's 
exposition li in the independent and indivi- 
dual view taken up by him. Incidentally, in company 
with other recent investigators Mr. Abbati gives 
its due as a factor in the Depression to hoarding in 
the shape of purchasing power held up in an economic 
community at some point. He points in a hopeful 
strain to the fact that such hoardings are now at last 
beginning to flow into the market and are likely there- 
fore to exert influence upon prices. 

The central idea of this book is that the insufficiency 
of buying and of purchasing power is at the root of 
the present Depression. Here again the present work 
has numerous points of contact with the works 0 
Mr. Keynes, Sir A. Salter and Mr, P. W. Martin. 
The creditor countries are obviously much to blames 
tho matter especially on account of their heavy a 
rising tariffs. The older economists often assume 
that the maintenance of purchasing power is an auto: 
matic matter. While much that they wrote on the f 
topic of over-production was of high-value, they W! f 
doubtedly over-looked the fact that on various 00 
casions special steps have to he taken to maintain | 
the supply of purchasing power and the equilibrium 
between purchasing power and the volume of g000* f 
for sale, Amongst others *the present work drawà | 
marked attention to this aspect of the matter and dis | 
cusses the national and international steps that mus 
be taken to restore the equilibrium. Pree 

„Mr. Abbati is particularly insiructive in his ¢? a 
cism of Sir Arthur Salier’s proposition that the PA 
sent crisis is duc to a gap in the balance of payme” 
between the creditor and debtor countries—® a 
which only additional credit can bridge. Our aut 
points out the danger of too heavy lending hy ere i 
countries. According to him, the main remedy 18 ad 
so much more lending by creditor countries but me 
purchases by them from their debtors. There 
much truth in this view, no doubt at the soe En 
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devoted, 


; by them has become very necessary at any 
Jonding PY immediate palliative. Eminent authori- 
k Professors Sprague and Ohlin have empha- 
x at mischief done in the past by the erratic 
policy of lending followed by 


gold which drove England off the 


fle does not believe nor does he 
to believe that the outflow was caused 
ng in England. He emphasizes other 
erlending by English banks to Ger- 
iti m credits, the withdrawal 
of funds from other coun who were alarmed, the 
hoarding of money by F rance and America and the 
reduced income of England from its foreign invest- 


ments. : i 
The estimate made by the author of the advantage 


gained by England through the suspension of the 
wold standard has its value even though it errs on 
the side of optimism that advantage is put as equi- 
yalent to a gain of 50 million dollars a month in the 
English balance of foreign payments. It is asserted 
indeed that this advantage is not likely to be lost in 
the main either by higher costs at home or by wage- 


The Jesuits and the Great Mogul. 


By Sir Edward Maclagan. 
and Washbourne, Lid. Publisl 
London. Price 17s. Gd. 

This is a finely written volume on the Jesuits and 
the attempts they made to convert the Great Mogul 
Emperors at Delhi. It fully sustains the great 
reputation that Sir Edward Maclagan has for many 
years enjoyed in India—principally as the draftsman 
o ibe Maclagan Report on Co-operation in India. 
need it is a model of modern historical research 
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sud) Alls a chapter alle but forgotten now. Sir 
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subject. contin is at all available to elucidate his 


presentation of the subject also de- 
2—not a point is passed over without 
on which it is based being quoted or 
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The evidence points to the conclusion that 
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thoug 
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Matoria) At it brings together all the available 
è subject and reviews them with judicial 
We have also a whole chapter devoted 
Onserrate’s books; we have another to 
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cutting abroad. He prophesies a steady rise in the 
value of the sterling—a rise which has come indeed 
but the ground thus gained has not been maintained. , 


Mr. Abbati closes his book with a note of hopeful- 
ness and optimism, He tries to show that the abuse 
of the gold standard by France and America is bring- 
ing its own—remedy especially since the heavy with- 
drawals of gold from America might drive the latter 
off the gold standard; and then France would be 
choked with the gold thus acquired. He also believes 
that unassisted by man—indeed hindered by him— 
Nature is effecting the cure of the Depression though 
with a heavy hand. It is readjusting the security 
markets through a drastic liquidation and causing 
such a fall of commodity prices all round as will bring 
into the field the large existing increases of savings, 
deposits and hoardings. ‘Let us hope that Mr. Abbati 
is a true prophet. Nevertheless there are many dis- 
quicting signs, too, which might easily prolong the 
Depression—with the result that Mr. Abbati might 
have to give the world some more of his admirable 
bulletins. 

Andhra University, } 
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and another to the Jesuit Missions and Mogul paint- 
ing. ‘These two chapters ought to prove of great 
interest to students of Indian history. Among : 
other chapters of interest are on Christian Congre- 
gations, Churches and residences, Cemeteries, and last “x 
but not least an excellent one on the Jesuit Mission to 2 
Tibet. Altogether a volume of transcending his- 
torical interest to India. The notes'to each chapter 
are illuminating to a degree, while the full list of con- 
tents and comprehensive index add to its value as a 
reference volume. The book has had the imprima- 
ture of the Catholic Church and as such ought to find 
ready welcome among al] classes of readers in and 
out of India. A just tribute is paid to Father 
Hosten, S. J., for help rendered in the writing of the 
volume. 


The German School System. 


By S. Ali Akbar, m.a. (Cantab.), Divisional Tn- 
spector of Schools, Hyderabad, Deccan, Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London and Madras. 

Mr. Ali Akbar deserves to be complimented on the 
vory suggestive and informing Report on the German 
School System which he presents in a handy form in 
this well got-up kook. It is, in our opinion, a contri- 
bution to the subject. Republican Germany has con- | 
sciously developed a system of education with definite i 
aims and ideals. As Lord Eustace Percy, who writes 
an appreciative Foreword: to the book puts it, Ger- 
many has not only standards of education but also 
a philisophy of education. That is where she heats 
her neighbours in Europé and that is where Modern 

“India has much to learn from her. Mr. Ali Aktha 
has digested his observations in a s 


pirring Concetta! Hamidi “ 


tusa thoroughly reliable and up-to-date vie: 
necessary, we think, to go into details in 
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at once taking and comprehensive. How compre- 
hensive itis will be seen when we mention that after 
a preliminary chapter and an account of the adminis- 
tration and organization of Schools, he treats of the 
Kindergarten, the Elementary Schools, the Garden 
School, Middle Schools, Vocational Schools and 
finally of Secondary Schools. Next, he has chapters 
on the teaching of English, of History and Geography, 
of Mathematics and the Natural Science and of Draw- 
ing and Music. We have, in addition, accounts of 
the examination system, physical education, the 
youth movement (including youth hostels) and wel- 
fare of school children. We have, besides, a chapter 
on the training of teachers for the different kinds of 
schools, Altogether the volume is one of consider- 
able immediate interest and ought to be widely 
road and pondered by those charged with the duty of 
Educational reform in this country. We should be 
glad to see an Index added to it when a new edition 
is called for. 


The Rural Community and the School. 


By G. S. Krishnayya, M.A., Ph.D. Association 
Pross, 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. Price Rs, 1-4-0. 

Dr. Krishnayya put the ideal of the American Com- 
munity Schools before those interested in rural educa- 
tion. There is no doubt that he is in the main in 
the right track in doing this. His description of 
American institutions is both authentic and accurate. 
His suggestions centre round the leading idea: the 
rural school must register the needs of the rural com- 
munity. How should tho Indian rural schools be 
adjusted to the Indian rural community? He urges 
that a study of American institutions yields the clue 
to the problem, Mr. Brayne, 1.¢.s., whose interest 
in rural welfare is well known, writes a characteristic 
Foreword in which he approves the solution put 
forward by Dr, Krishnayya, He forcefully points 
out that the rural school in India should become the 
contre of a new rural life and “supply the cohesion, 
initiative and knowledge required for the great task 
of rural reconstruction.” Dr. Krishnayya’s in- 
forming book ought to attract the very widest atten- 
tion in this country, whieh needs as the first step in 
reform, rural reconstruction on a sound basis, To 
the realization of this idea, this suggestive study is 
a real contribution, 


Principles of Civil Government. 


Part I. An Introduction to the Sci i 
: got y s Science of Poli- 
ties, by A. K, Ghose, Bar-at-Law. Price Rs. 7. 
Part M, An Introduction to the Science of Eco- 
Bee, by Suchin Sen, M.A., B.L. Price Rs. 5-8-0 
Messrs, Taraporeva Õ e C vi j 
ae porevala Sons & Co., Hornby Road, 
In view of the increasing int 
reasing interest taken to-day 
in the matter of the political constitution of this 
country, the publication of these two volumes em body- 
ing the Principles of the Civil Government is in our 
opinion, quite opportune, The volumes cover a wi 
en 
field and betwcen themselves they give in one aes 
w of the 
Tt is un- 


regard 
It ought to suffice if we A 


y dealing with Politics, 
ots in three conprehensive eae ee 
ivil Government; Types of Government ; end 
yeneral Organi: ation of the Government of India 
pical matter for the reader will be found 
Is volume, where he will get a review of 


two Sziences of Politics and Economies, 


their contents. 
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of principle throughout is accurate. In the Second | 
volume, the reader will find Economies, dealt Pond l 
manner at once simple and taking. The lay ae a 
will find it not merely readable butin part entere 
ing. That is as much as can he said in favour of 
a technical book, especially on Economics, 
latest theories are discussed in a detached spirit aa 
reasons stated in @ thoroughly scientific spirit, T 
those interested in a very general way with the pre. 
sent conditions of India, we would specially recom. 
mend the last chapterin this volume dealing with the 
© Economic Features of India,” which will Post them 
up with little effort. Both the volumes are provid: 
ed wtih fair Indices, which ought to prove service. 
able to publicists. These volumes deserve the attention f 
of the University Boa of Studies in Politics and P 
Economies, as they seem, in our opinion, eminently 
suited to the class-room. x 


Mediæval India. 


By A. Yusuf Ali, ©.B 
Oxford University Press, 
Price 5s. 

This gives a bird’s eye view of Mediæval India, 
i.e., the period 647 A.D. to 1526 A.D., which is both 
interesting and instructive. A trained scholar 
and animpressive writer, Mr. Yusuf Ali has produced 
a picture which is vivid to a degree. Most who have 
given any attention to the subject agree that there 
is considerable advantage to be derived from dating 
the medixyal period of India as he does. Mainly, ~ 
it makes possible the synchronistic study of Indian 
and European middle ages. For another, there is 
much to be said for the view that we discern modero- 
ity with the beginnings of Moghul rule. Mr. Yusuf 
Ali gently protestis against the breaking up of Indian | 
history into water-tight compartments is both timely | 
and just. He urges that if conflicts between nations 
and races are inevitable at one stage of their history, 
their cohesion into larger national groups is neither 
impossible of achievement nor unwanted from a larger | 
point of view. He presents three pictures of Social i 
and Economic life belonging to three different periods 
ot time: 7th century; 10th and 11th centuries, and Mth 
century. The reader is carried through these periods 
in a manner which is not merely pleasing but also 
impressive. Therein lics the secret of Mr Yusuf 4 
Ali’s writing. He has accomplished a difficult task, 
with commendable scholarship. Professor F. i 
Heamshaw, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History, Kingi 


College, Univerity of London, writes an appr viative: 
“Introductory Note” in which he writes: 4 
sincerely trust that the interest which his (Mr. Ali'si 
masterly survey of medieval Indian culture is stre t 
assume may further the great cause of Anglo-Indim 


amity and mutual comprehension.” So be ite 


E., M.A LLM. (Cantab,), 
London and Bombay, 


_A general account of the properties and applic 
tions of aluminium is given in a pamphlet receita 
from tho British Aluminium Company, Adelai ; 
House, King William Street, B.C.4, while anoth 
pamphlet, “Industrial Problems Lightened by. J 
minium,” consists of 35 pictures illustrating 
versatility of the metal and its use in multifarl 
forms with or without the assistance of other m 
or special treatments. 
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suggested various lines on which further research is still anxiously awaited. I trast his appeal 
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Economic history is the record of man’s 
activities by which he has subdued nature 
in order to make it serviceable to his moral 
and material welfare. John Stuart Mill 
is reported to have said that “ Of the features 
which characterize the progressive economical 
movement of civilized nations, that which 
first excites attention is the perpetual and, 
so far as human foresight can extend, the 
unlimited growth of - man’s power over 
nature.’* Man has conquered nature by 
gradual and successive steps, so that the 
whole history of his conquest can be divided 
mto various stages. Professor Ely- classifies 
the various stages of economie development 
as follows: The hunting and fishing stage ; 
pie pastoral stage; the agricultural stage ; 
uae handicraft stage and the industrial 
o o other writers classify such 
tke ne ee but all of them share 
the cae mit of the possibility of divid- 
Rete bean ustory into various periods. 
according a SOEs therefore, differ only: 
Witch Hox, aeir respective premises upon 
—___ ‘ey pursue their studies. 

* 
fae PY a icGrogor, D. H., Lhe Evolution of 


E 
W geet To Evolution of Industrial Society, p. 26. 
that of Fl “sification corresponds very nearly to 
of econon;s a According to him the different stages 
è Pastora] “evelopment are: Tho savage state; 
cultura] „Ste; the agricultural state; the agri- 
cultura] manufacturing state ; and the agri- 
(Nationa manufacturing and commercial 
De ae stem of Political Economy, Matile’s Edition 
ucher gives three stages: The stage of 
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The Future of Indian Industries I. 
By Hardit Singh Dhillon, M.A. Ph.D. e 
University of California (U. S. A.). : 
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No classification of economic development 
can be universally applied to all countries 
of the world, for the development has not 
taken the same course everywhere. There 
are some countries which are still in the early 
stages of economic development, while others 
have reached the highest stage. Taking the 
whole world as a unit, however, one can say 
that some parts of it have developed more 
rapidly than the others and consequently 
are at different stages of development. 

The greatest landmark in the economic 
development of the world has heen the In- 
dustrial Revolution, ushered in during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. Al- 
though the application of machines to the 
productive process was not absolutely 
unknown before the Industrial Revolution, 
the motive power has played such a pheno- 
menal part in production since then that 
it has won for itself the name of “the machine- 
age”.* The Industrial Revolution has given 
rise to striking results, which have revolution- 
ized the social and economic structure of the 
world. ; 

One of the most important results of the 
Industrial Revolution is the marvellous im- — 
provement in the means of transportation and 
communication. “The new methods of trans 
port afforded by specially equipped steam: 
ships have enabled such countries as 
United States of America, Egypt and Indi 
to send large quantities of raw cotton 
Europe ;, Argentina to transmit huge sup 
of chilled and frozen beef; Australia 
New Zealand to forward large consignn 
of wool and mutton; United — 
Canada to send their surplus wh 

5 f za 


to make up for the deficiencies in the Buropean 
food supplies. The rapidity with yee 
transportation can be carried on has yells 
the whole world together and * has in almost 
call cases raised tie size of the market `. : 

The division of labour on a world-wide 

scale has followed as a corollary to the develop- 
ment of the means of transportation. Differ- 
ent parts of the world specialize in the ps9 
duction of goods for which they are best 
fitted and exchange their products with the 
products of other parts. The production 
within a country is also carried on on the 
hasis of specialization; cach section of the 
country produces the goods which give it 
the greatest advantage. Specialization has 
brought with it interdependence, so that 
not only the various countries (or the various 
parts of the same country) are dependent 
upon the products of other countries (or the 
products of other parts of the same country), 
but also various classes of society are dependent 
upon the products of other classes of society. 
“Let the class that devotes itself to trans- 
portation, for example, cease working and 
the disastrous and far-reaching consequences 
to the rest. of the community can scarcely 
be imagined.”’} : 

Improved means of transportation, world- 

wide division of labour, specialization, and 
interdependence being the chief results of 
the Industrial Revolution, large-scale pro- 
duction should be the next logical step. And 
this has proved to be the case. ~A salient fea- 
ture of the development of modem industry,” 
says Mr. Shields, “has heen the tendency 
towards mass production and the standardiza- 
tion of the various parts of the manufactured 
product... ..In the twentieth century the Ford 
motor-car is one of the best examples of 
standard mass production.” Practically all 
manufactured articles are produced on mass 
production basis, and this tendency has 
necessitated the creation of joint-stock enter- 
prises as it is difficult for a single entreprencur 
to operate his concern on a large enough 
scale to realize the economies of mass produc- 
tion, Combinations and trusts’ hav 
been formed to achieve this end. 

The industrialization of the world, in short, 
has resulted in the creation of a world-market 
for the products of industry. With the 
exception of tariff obstacles, the products 
of all countries compete on an equal basis 


*Shields, B. F., The Broluti i 
oun ae votution of Industrial Organ- 


Ely, R. T., op. cit.. p. 9, 
tSitields, B. F., op. ae 
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in this vast market. Only those coun 
therefore, wbich can produce their 


tries, 
arti 

most cfliciently and place them on the’ magi 
at; the cheapest price, can successfully compete 
and reap the advantage of the world market, 
The countries that incur high costs of pro- 
duction and consequently have to sell their 


products at higher prices, are driven out 
of the market and forced to devote their 
productive energies to less remunerative 
pursuits. 

[NEVITABILITY OF INDIA'S INpusTRIALIZATION, 

The application of economic laws is universal 
to all countries. India, therefore, can be 
no exception to the rule: if she wishes to sell 
her manufactured goods in the world market, 
she must produce them at competitive prices; 
otherwise she will be undersold even in her 
own market. In order to manufacture her 
goods at the least possible cost she must 
utilize the same devices as her rivals employ. 
In other words, if India wishes to compete 
in the world market, she must adopt mass 
production under the modern industrial system. 
If she insists ‘on primitive methods of doing 
things it will be tantamount to inviting self- 
destruction at the hands of her rivals, for she 
will then be forced to spend her productive 
energies on agricultural and less remunerative 
manufactures as she does at the present time. 
The consequences which follow such a situation 
are well portrayed in List’s statement : 

Rae The absence of manufacturing 
industry in a nation long civilized, the pro 
ductive powers of which cannot be sensibly 
excited by the export of raw materials and 
agricultural products, and by the importation 
of foreign manufactures, exposes it to num 
rous and serious inconveniences. 

“ The agriculture of such a country must 
necessarily suffer, for the surplus population 
which, in a great manufacturing developments 
finds means of living in factories and creates 
a large demand for agricultural products 
thus affording substantial profits to agricuk 
ture, will be reduced to the labour of the fields, 
and thence will follow a sub-divisién of farms 
and a small culture, both as prejudicial ue 
the power and the civilization of a county 
as to its wealth.” * : : 

This statement of List is applicable, 10 1% 
entirety, to the present-day India ; the ext! 
ordinary unproportional pressure of pope 


its 


tion on land, the fragmentation of land-hol ' 
ings, and the wretched poverty of her masse 


*List, F., National System of Political Economy 
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disastrous- ae tae as 
‘ need for India’s industrializa- 
Happily, the need f 


being keenly felt by the intelligent 


tion is bell 5 ye 

public opinion of the a ee othe 
it was 3 e pressure broug 

factors, 1t was due to the pressu rought 


he Indian public opinion that in 
1916 the Government of India felt it neces- 
sary to appoint a Commission “ instructed 
a xamine and report upon the possibilities 
of further industrial development in India 
and to submit its recommendations °? to the 


about by t 


Government. 

As a result of their exhaustive enquiry, the 
Commission concluded that the Indian “ indus- 
trialsystemis unevenly, and in most cases in- 
adequately, developed “ and that * A powerful 
and well-directed stimulus is needed to start 
the economic development of India along the 
path of progress. Such a stimulus can only 
besupplied by an organized system of techni- 
cal, financial and administrative assistance.” 
The Commission also recorded that “ we have 
heen strongly impressed by the earnest 
demand throughout India for economic progress 
by the growing realization of the dangers to 
which industrial unpreparedness exposes a 
nation. We feel sure that the strongest 
Support will be forthcoming from the public 
generally, and from Indian capitalists and 
industrialists in particular, to any well-con- 
sidered scheme for industrial progress which 
Government may see fit to adopt.....”* 
Tae quite natural that the intelligent 
‘Mian public should feel very strongly in 
cane ne industrial development of the 
India o TEE the industrialization of 
ae o it the sovereign remedy for 

“t of the glaring ills with which she is now 
afflicted. Tho basic . a) ne 

asic cause of India’s back- 
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tess is the dir 
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Nee of a forward industrial policy on the 
DY the Ovetnment is well emphasized 
Repon. A of the Mont:gu-Chelmsford 
WhO Observe: “On all grounds, a 
industrial development 


One 
noes policy in 
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India” ly called for: not merely to give 


Batisty ppoe stability, but in order to. 


~~ ~“ aspirations of her people who 
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desire to see her stand before the world as a 
well-poised up-to-date country; in order to 
provide an outlet for the energies of her young 
men who are otherwise drawn exclusively 
to government service or to a few over-stock- 
ed professions; in order that money now 
lying unproductive may be applied to the 
benefit of the whole community ; and iw order 
that the too speculative and literary tenden- 
cies of Indian thought may be bent to more 
practical ends, and the people may -be better 
qualified-to shoulder the new responsibilities 
which the new condition will lay upon them.’ * 

There is hardly any impartial observer who 
fails to see the keen demand on the part of 
the Indian people for the industrialization 
of the country. And the significance of such 
a demand becomes all the more important 
when we realize that India is adequately 
equipped to adopt a policy of rapid industrial 
development. But we are sorry to note that 
some of the English economists see no valid 
reason behind India’s demand for industrial 
development. In criticizing the current 
opinion in India, where a considerable part 
of the educated classes seems to desire with 
patriotic fervour the industrialization of their 


“country and the greatest possible develop- 


ment of manufacture,’ Mr. J. W. Keynes 
observes: “In my opiifion, such a change 
is not. in the future which one can see, either 
desirable or likely. It is an unfortunate con- 
sequence of the English connection that mdus- 
trialism should present itself to Indians as 
the royal road to prosperity and to a dignified 
position among nations........ and if regard 
be had to climatic conditions, and to the apti- 
tudes and habits of her people, it seems hard 
to believe that India will not obtain more 
wealth by obtaining from the West, in exchange 
for her raw products, most of those commo- 
dities which she now obtains in this manner, 
than by diverting her capital and her pea- 


‘sants from the fields of the country to Bombay 


in order to make them herself. f 
Mr. Keynes, therefore, advises India to 
maintain the stetus quo with respect to her 


economic development and to continue to — 


devote her productive powers—eapital and 


labour—to the production of raw materials | 


i 


*Quoted by Pillai, P. P., Economic Conditions in 


India, p. 64. 
{Quoted By Pillai, P. P.. op. cit., pp. 52-53. 

Dr. Marshall did not sanction the Qovemment ai 

to the development of the Indian industr 

Pigou, å. C.. Memorials of 
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rather than to divert them to industrial pur- 
suits, This line of reasoning can be justi- 
fied only if we grant that Mr. Keynes 1s look- 
ing at the problem from a purely dritish point 
of view, because then, India being a vast 
market for British manufactured goods and 
supplier of raw materials to British EHUB 
his argument would appear logical. How- 
ever, if Indian interests are paramount in such 
considerations, the futility of his argument 
is quite obvious. It is not as hard for us as 
it is for Mr. Keynes to see the simple truth 
that “India will not obtain more wealth by 
obtaining from the West, in exchange for her 
raw products, most of the commodities which 
she now obtains in this manner” than by 
manufacturing such wares at home. It is 
too elementary an economice fact that a 
country obtains more wealth by directing her 
productive forces toward the production of 
manufactured goods, if she can advantage- 
ously do so, than by diverting her capital 


doubt that, with her rich natural resources, 
India can more profitably take to manufactur- 
ing than being contented with agriculture. The 
argument of the English economist, therefore, 
seems to be too artificial to repudiate this 
simple economic law and to state it contra- 
riwise. Moreover, India has had the painful 
experience of dependence on foreign countries 
for manufactured goods, which has im- 
poverished her year after year and decade 
after decade. 

With respect to Mr. Keynes’ reference to 
the climatic conditions, the aptitudes and 
habits of the people, we believe that although 
India is a tropical country arrangements 
can easily be made for the operation of indus- 
trial plants by introducing the shift system, 
whereby factories could he operated during 
the cool part of the day. In cases of extreme 
heat, with the aid of modern science the crea- 
tion of an artificially cool atmosphere in fac- 
tories should not prove very expensive. And 
the aptitudes and habits of a people change 
with changiug conditions: Indian people 
are no exception to this rule. Given an indus- 
trial atmosphere, there is no doubt that the 
Indian mind will work along the same lines 
as the Western mind. 


— — 


* When an industrial product is exchanged for a 
primary, and especially an agricultural “product 
then, owing to the superior productivity of industry 
as compared with agriculture, the product of the labour 
of an industrial workman is almost always exchanged 
for the product of the labour of several agricultural 
workmen,” (Manoilesco, M., The Theory of Protection 
and International Trade, p. vi, 
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In view of the tremendous possibilities i 
industrial development in India and the x 
sistent demand of the people- for such a mova 
one can hardly contest the advisability af 


rapid industrialization of the country, We j 
must repeat that India’s most crying need í 
to-day is the development of her industries 1 
and that every possible effort should be made a 
to accelerate this development. Tf Tudia i 
wishes to compete in the world market'of t 
manufactured goods, she can no longer do 80 í 
by adhering to the handicraft methods of i 
production; with the assistance of modem c 
machinery she must produce on a mass pro- ji 
duction basis, and she must use all devices c 
for securing the economics and the low costs i 
of production which ave practised in the in- T 
dustrial countries of the world. If she wishes a 
to get rid of her poverty and take her respec- r 
tive place in the family of nations, industrial- ¢ 
ization is her sovereign remedy; there is no : 
other way out of the difficulties from which 1 
she is so sorely suffering at present. India’s f 
industrial development, in short, appears d 
to be an inevitable necessity if all-round moral 
and material progress of her people is desired. ) 
PROTECTION OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES. 5 
When one thinks of the development of i 
India’s industries, one is immediately con- 
fronted with a host of questions: Can Indian : 
industries face the competition of highly de- ; 
veloped industries of other countries? | i 
not, what measures -should she adopt to ; 
ensure the healthy growth of her industries ! z 
Is it advisable to invite the sacrifice involved hi 
in such measures ? & t 
The intelligent public opinion. in India has 1 
realized for a long time that without State al t 
the Indian industries have no chance for deve i 
lopment. 1t has, therefore, always demande a 
that a rightly conceived policy of protection ~ 
should be adopted for the development ° ig 
indigenous industries. But the Government i 
of India, guided by the manufacturing Fj, 
commercial interests of Great Britain, has felt | h 
reluctant. to grant such demands. F t 
At the beginning of the present centri foa 
however, the protectionist sentiment of a u 
Indian people sought another channel for be a 
expression, and a programme known as H til 
Swadeshi movement was launched. The PY | G 
pose of the Swedeshi movement was to ue y 
the people to co-operate voluntarily in £ hy 
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couraging the domestic industries by purchas S 


. . e 
ing home-made goods whenever possibl 
The real significance of the movement 
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i ci E son indiar economies, 
Love most distingus 1% es > TE E ; 
No, ‘aid in his presidential address to the ndian 
yal a trial Conference held at Benares in 
We In otha “The Swadeshi movement is one 
ace a nations on earth are seeking to 
aa a nt in the present day. Mr. Chamberlain 
a IKE to adopt it by a system of pro- 
tol tection. Mr. Balfour seeks to adopt it by 
oss a scheme of retaliation. France, Germany, 
Is of and the United States and all the British 
dem colonies adopt it by building up a wall of 
pro- prohibitive duties. We have no control over 
a our fiscal legislation: and we adopt the 
costs Swadeshi scheme, therefore. by a laudable 
ene resolution to use our home manufactures, 
alle as far as practicable, in preference to foreign 
spec- manufactures. If we suceced in this noble 
rial- endeavour, we shall present to the world 
3 no an instance unparallelled in the history of 
Til modern times of a nation protecting its manu- 
ana noe and industries without protective 
eats duties, * 
al While presiding over the annual session of 
rad the Indian National Congress in 1906, Mr. Tilak, 
the leader of the extremists, referred to the 
Swadeshi movement and said that “Since 
t of this Government is not going to stop the 
ane dtain by imposing a protective duty, it be- 
ation comes imperatively necessary to adopt a 
Hy. Measure by which we can do ourselves what 
if the Government should have done long ago. `} 
to Mr, Gokhale, one of the greatest public men 
w of modern India, said in 1907: “In the 
ved ee of time, tho-quatify of Swadeshi articles 
has Sao improve, and their cost of produe- 
i viata geome less and less. And it is no 
» aid their eu Duy them when they cau hold 
ee 2 It own against, foreign articles in quality 
ded a price, It is by ensuring the consumption 
bon Whey genous articles in their early stage, 
t of 13 is hi their quality is inferior or their price 
nent | Igher, or when they labour under both 
and E indo Std vantages that we can de for our 
felt f mes what Protectionist Governments 
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an ection, p 
Po ~ and R Those, therefore, who go about 
4 Ise, ae oo to the people that they should 


Caen possible, Swadeshi articles only, 
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the early years of the present century. It 

1s true that, if India possessed fiscal autonomy, 

she would have adopted a strong protectionist 

policy in order to ensure the development of 

her industries. In answer to the question 

as to why India was refused the protectionist 

policy, Professor Lees-fmith observes : “ Great 

Britain has always maintained, as her honour 

demanded, that she would never subordinate 

the good of India to the selfish interests of 

British manufacturers. She has been able 

to force free trade upon India because she 

has argued, with complete consistency, that 

she believed that it was forIndia’s good and 

that she applied thesame principles to her- 

self. This line of reasoning might appear | 
convincing to British thinkers, but the logic - 
of facts can hardly substantiate it. 


The conditions, however, have undergone 
a slight changet at present and seem to favour ž 
the adoption of a suitable policy of protection $ 
for the development of Indian industries. 
The Fiscal: Commission, which was appointed 
by the Government of India in 1921, has 
recommended that a policy of “ discriminating 
protection”? be adopted in order to develop 
indigenous industries. The Commission has 
laid down three conditions which must be 
fulfilled before an industry may successfully 
apply for State aid. These conditions are: 
“(1) The industry must be one possessing 
natural advantages such as -an abundant 
supply of raw material, cheap power, a suffi- 
cient supply of lahour, or a large home market 
Se (2) The industry must be one which 
without the help of protection either is not 
likely to develop at all or is not likely to 
develop so rapidly as is desirable im the 
interests of the country...... (8) The in- 
dustry must be one which will eventually 
he able to face world competition without 
protection.“ Tt was also recommended that 
a Tarif Board be created which would evaluate — 
the claims of industries applying for protec: 
All these recommendations have been — i 
accepted by the Government of India cand — 
some advance toward protective poliey has 
already been made. 2S 7: 


*Lees-Smith, op. cù, p. Y. 
+The term slight change is ainn, 
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The Problem of Business Cycles. 


By Professor Gustav Cassel. 


The present world crisis is, in fact, a crisis 
-also for the entire theory of business cycles, 
a crisis which makes it especially important 
to devote careful consideration to the real 
import and possibilities of business cycle 
researches. ‘The present moment is im this 
respect a particularly opport une one tor 
science to enter upon a self-examination. 

If the business eycle theory simply takes 
upon itself to find a general explanation of 
the fact that economic development adopis 
an undulating movement, then such a theory 
is superiluons. There exists no problem of 
business cycles in this sense. Economic deve- 
lopment is necessarily either a uniform or 
an undulating movement, oscillating round 
about an average uniformity. A complete 
uniformity never exists in reality. Uniformly 
progressive economy is a theoretical con- 
struction which is, however, indispensabie 
for the study of the dynamies of the develop- 
ment proper. We can, on the whole, conceive 
the variability of economic development only 
as deviations from a uniform development. 
Thus economic progress must primarily be 
accepted as being uniform. We can calculate 
an average percentage oi increase in the 
progress and we can reproduce the uniform 
development by a graph which rises in keeping 
with this constant pezcentage. The actual 
development must then be represented by a 
wave movement alternately rising above and 
falling below the curve of the uniform progress. 
This necessity is already inherent in the idea 
of an average development. ; 

_ The immediate consequence of this is that 

it is hopeiess fo gain a proper idea of the 

economic wave movement unless one has 

first properly understood the mechanics of 
the uniform progress. The theoretical analysis 
of the economic phenomena in a uniformly 
Progressive economy therefore is of fundamental 
Importance to every study of business cycles, 
A person who has a hazy or incorrect idea of 
those phenomena cannot possibly evolve a 
true theory of business cycles. Hence- we 
must eliminate heforehand from the innumer- 
able masses of so-called business cycle theories 
all such as obviously emanate from erroneous 
Conceptions of the phenomena in a uniformly 
gressive economy. By doing so-we should 

ce clear the entire science from a great 


s 
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sive economy must of necessity continue to be 
an essentially theoretical task, the study of 
the deviations from the uniform development 
is Just as necessarily in the first place referred 
to observations of reality, thus to an inductive 
process. Such a study can have two different 
objectives in view. On the one hand a special 
wave movement can be taken for observation, 
its behaviour deseribed and an attempt made 
to discover the driving forces in this specific 
movement. Cn the other hand a whole 
series of waves can be observed and examined 
as to whether the consecutive waves show 
similarities or certain characteristic features, 
It may perhaps be possible to discover behind 
this undulatory movement a certain repetition 
of a definite economic process. The first 
thing to be done then is to establish the 
characteristic features of this process and 
thereafter determine to what degree those 
features may he taken to be due to a deeper 
causal nexus. 

If we once succeed in making clear the 
yature of the essential driving forces in the 
economic dynamics actually existing, we can 
also judge in what degree the oscillating 
movement in its actual form is a necessity. 
It “is evident that such a necessi ry can only 
exist if and to the extent it is determined 
by permanent causes. It is quite impermis- 
sible, on the other hand, a priori to assume ù 
necessity of the continuation of the oscillation 
in the forms in which it has hitherto been 
observed. In such circumstances it is cleat 
that no regularity and, stil] more so, no pelle 
dicity of the wave movement may be assume 
in advanee. Aprioristic assumption to that 
effect has heen very obstructive to the develo” 
ment of a scientific analysis of business oycles: 
In regard to the question of the regularity © 
such cycles it must always be borne in mune 
that each specific one, collaterally with the 
characteristics of the entire actual movement, 
also exhibits its peculiar features and is affect? 
by its specific factors. A 

What has been said makes clear how Yei 
restricted is the possibility of making a ple 


trol any of the: dri 


sear 


of the wave movement, every prognosis will 
Igo be governed by the circumstance whether 
and iD which direction this possibility of con- 
al will be utilized. A forecast of the eco- 
nomic development then ceases to be merely 
a theoretic-statist cal question, becomes a 
question of a correct, psychological judgment 
of the probable mode of action of leading 
nersonalities, andis, ta king it all round, possible 
only in a very limited manner. This is quite 
especially the case if the development, as 
in the sphere of the monetary system. is 


central banks and financial politicians in the 
foremost countries. To prophesy how those 
“persons will act, or what will be the final result 
at their various endeavours, is clearly a task 
which differs considerably from a business 


MRS cycle theory in the ordinary sense of this 
ind term. - 

jon All those reservations are of very great 
irst importance over against the often exaggerated 
ite claims which the mathematical business cycle 
Be ey. usually produces. The mathematical 
Her Paa YIS of given economic development curves” 
li is by itself no definitive evidence. Every 
+a al development can be represented by a 
ie a peel graph, and that with all wished 
can een: lhe mathematical form need 
ing Pit i gre 7 an expression of any necessity 
ity. i Nee” o the development and does not 
nly RA E G a a foundation for the supposi- 
ia tite ert ae development proper will follow 
a es a amati cal formula. Every continua- 
oo ia. eeneg in-atrother mathematical 
jon T =e ni an economic development 
cell MeO acti, h x ath a particularly simple 
ear f he: a enin can such agreement 
io f ‘which ee ae te a definite causal nexus, 
“tai Babar then can be established only by 
hat Tt sh Ta analysis. 

lop f eiii aD especially observed that every 
les. | aie Pe movement can be taken to be 
y of | Movements of different mathematical wave 
ind every ab These latter can also include 
the ously eee Wave movement. This obvi- 
ent, can hey p a that the mathematical analysis 
ted ver by itself afford conclusive evidence 
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Movement a nent: The fact that such a 
Ment can IS included in the general develop- 
®Conomie ue be proved by means of an 
ean Obviously S., An economic connection 


eGortom Y onlv he established by means of 
l explanation, thus by an economic 
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the result of the economic theory and of 
establishing its exact range and thereby 
also the deviation of the actual course from 
the theory, ut times also in the suggestions 
the analysis may afford for new economic 
investigations. It also comprises the signifi- 
cance of the mathematical analysis in establish- 
ing the connection between two given curves 
of development. An economies theory can 
alone make clear whether there is a causal 
nexus between given courses of development 
and what the nature of this connection is. 
The mathematical analysis can offer confirma- 
tion of such a theory and by establishing 
deviations from the anticipated connection 
give an indication of other contributory 
causes. 

If we want to determine characteristic 
features of the business cycle we must consider 
the cycles for an approximately uniform period, 
thus for a period which is characterized by a : 
certain continuity in the economic develop- i 
ment. Such a period is that from 1876 to the 
great war. The business cycles for that 
period are, as we know, above all a wave 


“movement in the construction of fixed capital. Sr 


Behind that movement lies a reciprocal action 
between supply and demand for the available 3 
capital, an action which finds expression é 3 
especially in changes in the rates of interest. 
The crises are caused by an erroneous economic 
calculation of quite a special nature, viz., an 
over-estimation of the savings which will be 
available for taking over the produced fixed > 
capital. It is of importance in this connection = 
that the process by which savings are accumu- 
lated and invested be made clear. 

In doing so, however, one comes up against 


viz., the monetary. It is an important feature 

of the cycles in the period under consideration i 
that the wave movements are connected with ‘ 
marked changes in the general price level, 
ic., in the money value, Those changes 

are a monetary phenomenon. The question z 
then arises as to whetherit would be possible 
to prevent those changes in the money value 
by means of a fitting monetary policy. Such a — 
stabilization of the monetary value must, — 
of course, affect the business cycle considerably. 
Some researchers arc inclined to take th 
view that the business cygle would, on th 
whole, be smoothed eut in the event of 
a stabilization. The scanty savin, ` 
not then be made up, in a rising wa 
ment, by a special expansion | 

of means of payment. Nor, 
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fixed capital be brought about and the business 
cycle movement would practically come to r 
stop. This conclusion goes perhaps a litt c 
too far. It is certain, however, that in the 
event of stable monetary value the anes 
cycle movement would lose a great deal of 
its momentum. Rconomic life would never- 
theless continue to be variable, this feature 
appearing in a certain undulating movement. 
What such a movement would be like is, how- 
ever, a question which can hardly. be decided 
theoretically. 
given to this question when we have passed 
through a longer period of stable monetary 
value. x 
The study of the features characteristic of 
the business cycle movement is, it is true, 
very important and will give us an increasingly 
deeper insight into the phenomena and causal 
connections of economic life. We must never 
forget, however, that every specific business 
cycle has its specific driving forces which 
also give it its special character. During the 
preceding century railway building played 
the leading part in the business cycles. In 
our century the evolution of the electric in- 
dustry, the production of oil and oil-engines 
and, finally, also the motor-car industry 
together with the extraordinary development 
of road-making connected with it, have heen 
of the most outstanding significance as driving 
forces in the vicissitudes of trade. This 
observation alone ought to be sufficient to 
clear up exaggerated ideas of a regularity 
Or necessary periodicity in the business cycle. 
A given business cycle movement can never 
be expected to continue with any certainty. 
Each new wave will show its special features. 
Whether apart from that it will indicate the 
‘characteristics of an earlier cycle will always 
depend on the degree in which previously 
acting Causes continue to operate, ; 
This reminder is of especial importance in 
the present economic situation. The war 
and the upheaval of the entire monetary 
system imply an absolute discontinuity jn 
the economic development, and every attem pt 
fo explain the economic development in 
the post-war period as a mechanical con- 
_tinuation of that of the pre-war period must 
he dismissed as being Scientifically untenable. 
There have been during the post-war period 
masses of factors which must have had a 
every: disturbing influence upon the stability 
economic life. It is nevertheless obvious 


A final answer can only be - 


phenomenon during recent Years is the defa- 
tion by which the monetary value jn the 
“ gold” countries has been incre: sed by 59 
per cent. The corresponding fall in Prices 
is the most significant cause in a chain of 
other disturbances, such as, for example 
the very marked increase in protectionism, 
the introduction of currency control of differ. 
ent kinds and, above all, the wide prevalence of 
insolvency. Jn such circumstances the study 
of the present economic development must 
place the deflation process in the foreground 
and analyse the causes and effects of this 
process, and in that way, endeavour to arrive 
at something like a tangible explanation 
which will at least help to throw light on 
the unparallelled economic catastrophe which 
we ate now experiencing. 

The belief which is very generally entor- 
tained in the necessity of a definite, regular 
business cycle movement has proved very 
injurious to the investigation into the nature 
of the present disturbances. Obstacles have 
been placed in the path of an unprejudiced 
Investigation, and the will to take active 
intervention so as to remove the fundamental 
errors in economic politics has been seriously 
weakened. Every intervention with a view 
to stopping deflation and leading the price 
movement in an opposite direction has been 
called artificial interference with “the natural 
development of business cycles”. The dog- 
matic doctrine inherited in this manner from 
pre-war times has constituted a serious danger 


to scientific study and to practical politics alike. < 


Our attention must now for a long time 
onwards be devoted towards a complete 
analysis of the upheaval now in progress: 
It is only when the present complete absence 
of stability in the monetary system has once 
been overcome that a more normal develop- 
ment may be expected in economic life. But 
even then a long time must pass before a 
can survey a period sufficiently long to enable 
us to obtain an iden of the nature of the new 
economic dynamics. There are many sighs 


that the latter will differ very considerably ; 


from that of the pre-war days. 


Motorists in Helsingfors believe that it S 


better to use the brakes than the horn. _ FO 
more than a year the Finnish capital has been 
practically hornless.. Cars slow down 
pedestrians and cross traffic; at night driver 
signal their intentions by raising or low 
their lights. During the experimental p 
the number of accidents has not incre 
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ie | The Present Economic Impasse. 

50 By J. B. Williams, M.A. 

= the world is faced to-day with a crisis, eco- economic order is dependent. The last two 

Ol oF mje and social, which is unprecedented years have been marked by such world-shaking 
Pith annals of the world’s history. Nations events, such as the collapse of banks, the 
ane at various intervals of time, passed dramatic fall of trade and commerce and the 


through booms and depressions but: not with 
such repercussions as we find in the post-war 
times. The riddle of human relationships 
is becoming too difficult to lend itself to any 
practical solution. In every quarter, the ques- 
tion is asked, “whither goeth ye individual and 
nation?” The needle of economic barometer 
remains firmly set atstormy. The world lost its 
economic equilibrium. It is faced with wni- 
yersal bankruptcy. Social order, which is 
doubtless dependent to-day on economic order, 
stands on the verge of a deep precipice. 
“There is no freedom here in the western 
sense” was the remark of one. “ Well, at least 
they (nations) are free from the illusion of 
democracy’ was the response of the other. 
To an ordinary man who looks on current 
History with an untrained eye, the world’s 
order is sound and safe. He is not alive to 
the dangers that are threatening the world 
“and the forces that are operating. Many 
are disposed to think that they are safe in 
this age of machine, which is performing 
feats which rise above comparison with 
those of his brother in the past and creating 
conditions for adequate satisfaction of human 
needs, unparallelled in eéonomic history of 
Mo previous ages. We are in an age of 
menty. We produce more than what is 
quired. We heard some time back that 
tuzil threw a thousand million Ibs. of good 


coffee i ; E 

e into ocean to stabilize prices. The 
age “ . 

~onedy of Over-production—agricultural and 

Industria 


would ee marked in various parts of the 
mendously o - The Ges have fallen tre- 
Ours of U ie value. Wages declined and 
ments MeS 1 in factories and other establish- 
other ade ean reduced. Besides, on the 
wild e distress is spread like 
individuals 4 causing terrible crash of 
therefore ae al nations. We are faced, 
and Poya ith a dilemma—Plenty all round 
erty all round, The two needles are 


ee eon. point, The nations have lost 
nancial balance. 
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tS, on whose financial stability € 


suicides of ‘business princes’. The condition 
of Germany in Europe has been pathetic. 
The humiliation of “mighty dollar’ is tragic. 
The suicide of Krueger, pioneer of Swedish 
Match Industry of international repute, with 
its branches in many parts of the world, has 
its reaction on labour and capital. It left 
many houses destitute and helpless. While 
seeing a cartoon in one of the issues of 
“Review of Reviews’ I came across a descrip- 
tion of conversation between a child and a 
stranger. The child seemed to have been 
questioned “Is it the war that reduced you 
to this state, my child?” ‘No sir, it’s peace, 
Father has been playing with matches” 
(referring to the Krueger crash). Such a 
statement is true to the fact of existing condi- a 
tions. While no men are marching to-day 
in uniforms, and no war-drums are beating 
a state of economic war is giong on throughout 
the entire world, and the consequences of it 
are what men are suffering in the form of 
the present depression. The United States 
passed, despite protests from 30 nations, 
the Howley Tariff Bill which steepened the 
protective barrier. The latter in retaliation 
began to put up tariff barriers against U.S. 
until what happened in this world is that a 
condition of economic war throughout the 
world existed. Every state (Russia claims to 
be an exception due to new Soviet Economy) 
in greater or less degree is faced with the 
problem of unemployment. The October figures 
of unemployment in Europe and the U.S. tell 
the story. The total unemployed in the U.S. 
by the end of October is 10,000,000, in France 
257,193, in Britain 2,858,011, m Italy, 
946,000, in Germany 5,100,000. Aaen 
The economic discomposure of the world 
has its reaction on social order. Unemploy- 
ment and poverty are the root cause of mov t 
degeneration and crime. Order is over-ru 
by license. In a period of two year 
recorded that 2,000 children and adults ha 
been kidnapped in U.S.A. for rans 
Kidnapping has 
Lindberg Baby 
0 


to act as go-between. One gangster in U.S.A. 
seemed to have remarked `I overran Chicago 
and I shall overrun you’. A nefarious gangster 
was brought before a Chicago court of justice 
28 times in 10 years and each time was let off 
without trial. A Judge in U.S.A. acquitted 
a person, accused of murder, on the ground 
that the murderer would fall on the witnesses. 
In London we hear there is an organized 
women gangster movement for pickpocketing. 
The increase of violent crime in Londen 
(proverbially known for order and discipline) 
is a matter which has caused some public 
concern in England. The foreign minister of 
Italy is right in warning the world the other 
day in a remarkable speech that the world 
is threatened with a bankruptey of civiliza- 
tion. 

Nationalism is the problem of the 2Gth 
century. Economic nationalism is at the 
root of the greatest slump the world has 
ever known. Nations are growing individual- 
istic. Individuals, like nations, have lost 
confidence in each other. Briand made a 
characteristic remark ‘Why should T invest 
1,000 francs to receive perhaps 50 fr. a year 
and perhaps to lose my 1,000 2’ Nations 
like France and U.S.A. sterilized gold in their 
bank-vaults. Nations are trying to escape 
from the economic blizz by building higher 
walls of protection. England departed from 
its creed of Free’ Trade. United States, with 
its present high tariff and stricter immigration 
law, is growing individualistic. The policy 
of protection has placed the debtor nations 


A number of interesting facts are made 
known in two pamphlets which form the 
vanguard of a new series to be issued by the 
Empire Marketing Board on the subject of 
the chief agricultural producers. Tt will come 
as a surprise to many people, for instance 
to learn from “Dairy Produce” that, elaine: 
the world as a whole, milk is a more important, 
contributor to the farmer's income than any 
other single product, and that coos probably 
rank immediately -after milk “and Balore 
wheat and rice. We are also reminded that 
only Denmark exports as much as half sits 
total production of eggs, and in the case of 
patent China egg and egg products occupy 

place in its list of exports. In the pamph- 

let on “Grain Grops”, the information is given 
-that only about 16 per cent of the world’s 
Wheat is shipped cither as grain or as flour 
nd that the proportions of other grains 


nsmaller. Other striking facts revealed 
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like Germany, eastern parts of Europe in 
position in which it is impossible for them 
to pay and at the same time require them 
to pay the debts. The financial condition of 
the debtors is such that the possible means 
by which they can repay their debt is through 
the export of their goods to the creditor nations 
Is there any action more absurd than to 
lend money and to prevent the debtor from 
paying ? Are not the creditor nations short- 
sighted? Is not their attitude suicidal? 
In one of the numbers of the ‘Review of 
Reviews’ I saw a cartoon which pictured 
Germany as a patient with doctors all round, 
Doctors seemed to disagree, but one dottor 
seemed to have remarked to the other, ‘But, 
surely, doctor, you realize lov humanity’s sake 
we must keep him alive, just alive, doctor 
Sam, only just alive.’ 

The world is an economic. whole, subject 
to booms and depressions. One nation can- 
not prosper at the expense of another. Each 
nation cannot suffer alone, without affecting 
his brother. They are no longer self-support- 
ing. They live on exchange of goods. They 


question is asked in every quarter * Will pros- f 
perity come again?’ The answer to the | 
question is plain, though difficult of applica- 
tion at the present time. The recovery of | 
world’s economic health rests on the restora fi 
tion of credit and confidence and alleviation Ẹ 
of protectionism. Economic co-operation of | 
the world is the solution of the present eco: 
nomic and social impass 


as a result of investigation are that the Emp 
is an importer of oats, barley, and maiz ] 
in the case of the last named to the extent | 
of 2,000,000 tons, a third of the quantity 
required. --—_— i 
A London correspondent sums up the cot j 
troversy about. Be | 


are used to the best advantage. ‘Ti 
economy to refrain from wasting foot 
materials and in the national interest, but i 
1s not in the national interest to dismiss 
gardener and put the money thereby s4 
in a stocking. Thrift with the object 
ageregating capital for further enterprise hi 
he commended, but~hoarding that imp! 
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Industrial Finance in India. 
By Krishna Kumar Sharma, M.A., B.Com., 


Professor of Economics, Sanatan Dharma College, Cawnpore. 


There is 2 general feeling in India that 
w industrial progress during the last fifty 
e is very meagre as compared with India’s 
a resources and the needs of her population. 
In 1928-29 the total value of the imported 
articles, mainly manufactured, came to Rs. 180 
crores out of a total of Rs. 253 crores of im- 
ports : whereas the total value of mainly 
or wholly manufactured articles exported 
from India amounted to about 90 crores out 
of the total exports of Rs. 330 crores. The 
value of raw materials. exported amounted 
to Rs. 170 crores and the value of raw materials 
imported amounted to Rs. 23 crores only. 
In view of these figures it must be said that 
‘the Industrial Commission truly depicted 
the position when it remarked, “India pro- 
duces nearly all the raw materials necessary 
for the requirements of a modern community ; 
but is unable to manufacture many of the 
articles and materials essential alike in times 
peace and war.” The Famine Commission 
of 1880 observed, “ At the root of much of the 
poverty of the people of India and the risks 
to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity 
lies the unfortunate circumstance that agri- 
culture forms almost the sole occupation of 
the mass of the population.” 

The policy of the Government of India 
is to the outbreak of the war was one of 
sales r and the first attempt at a general 
eae ial development was in the 
onl Sahat imperfect provision of technical 
anil eae education, and the collection 
ae Peon of commercial and in- 
ieee This “policy of non- 
towards son government and their attitude 
country ee development of the 
Mm the fiscal mer with instances of anomalies 
Policies till : xailways and stores purchase 
ay one “euy followed in the country 
0 he government to the charge 
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Indian industrie y towards the interests of 
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ndustrial st play an active part in the 
Secondly evelopment of the country and 
Soe oa Government could do so only 
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when it was equipped with adequate 
administrative machinery and got reliable 
scientific and technical advice. According 
to the recommendations of the Commission, the 
Government help was to include provision of 
research, industrial and technical education, 
commerical and industrial intelligence, technical 
and financial help and the purchase of stores. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1917 also 
emphasized that the Government must admit 
and ‘shoulder its responsibility for furthering 
the industrial development of the country. 
In 1921 the Indian Fiscal Commission recom- 
mended a policy of ‘discriminatory protection’ 
and the creation of a Tariff Board. As a 
result of the action taken on the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board, the industries which 
have benefited most are cotton textiles, 
iron and steel and match. There is, however, : 
still a considerable: amount of feeling among 
the intelligentsia of India that the State, 
and particularly : the Central Government, 
is not taking as much interest as it ought to 
in the development of India’s industries.7 
This is evidenced by the belated effect given 
to the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
in many cases and by the fact that there has 
been no revision of the Railway Rates so far 
on the lines of the Report of the Industrial 
Commission. The latter had also recom- 
mended the appointment of an expert com- 
mittee at the earliest possible date to examine 
the possibilities of the establishment of in- 
dustrial banks in India and this committee 
was appointed 10 years after the recommenda- 
tion made by the Industrial Commission. 

In marked contrast to the attitude of the 
State in India the Governments in foreign 
countries have helped industries to a great 
extent. The following statement of Prof. 
Taussig for American industries is noteworthy : 
“Rich natural resources, business skill, im- 
provements in transportation, widespread — 
training in applied science, abundant and 
manageable labour supply—these, perhaps, 
suffice to account for the phenomena. But 
would these forces have turned in this direction 
so strongly and unerringly, but for the shelter 
from foreign competition 4° eae 

In Japan there has ‘been very rapid 
dustrialization since 1868 as a result 
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active policy of the State. The contribution 
of manufactured goods of the Japanese export 
trade rose from 1.14 per cent in 1868 to 42.52 
per cent in 1928 and the imports of D A 
tured goods fell from 60.57 per cent in 18 5 
to 15.16 per cent in 1928. At the beginning 
of her industrial career exports of raw materials 
were 26.27 per cent which fell to 4.17 per 
cent in 1928 and the imports of the same 
rose from 4.98 per cent to 53.12 per cent 
in 1928,* 

In England also till lately the home of 
laissez faire, the Government has come actively 
to the assistance of industries and between 
1921 and March 1927 a loan of more than 
£79 million was raised under the Trade 
Facilities Acts for approved purposes on behalf 
of private concerns with Government guaran- 
tee. 

JAPITAL REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRIES. 

Industries require capital for two purposes : 
(1) Capital for block or to finance fixed assets. 
Newly started industries require money for 
land, buildings, machinery and other appliances 
of a durable kind. Old established industries 
also require long-term capital for extensions 
and replacements. (2) Working capital is 
required to purchase and work up raw materials 
into finished goods, for stores, for expenses 
on marketing and advertisement and also 
for day-to-day requirements. A portion of 
working capital is also of the nature of long- 
term finance. There is a certain stock of 
raw materials and manufactured or semi- 
manufactured goods which never falls below 
a certain minimum and money required to 
he spent upon these goods is also permanent 


— 


* The Japanese Government realized the serious- 
ness of tho situation and embarked on an active 
national policy. Numerous students were sent 
abroad to study the industrial and commercial 
technique of the West, importation of foreign experts 
to train the Japanese in industrial technique and 
other machinery for industrial training wes also 
provided. New industries such as textiles, iron 
and steel and ship-building, ete.. were started, 
Capital was supplied whenever possible and substan- 
tial help was rendered by granting subsidies or giving 
protection, Commercial museums were opened hy 
the Government in almost all the cities to hold 
periodical exhibitions by which the sale of goods 
abroad was facilitated’ and useful information. Was 
supplied to the traders. The Yokohama Specie Bank 
was established in 1880 and the Industrial Bank of 
pan in 1992 which gave impetus to the progress 
Japan's industrial development. For details sce 

resent-Day Banking in India,’ p. 290, 
len, ‘Modern Japan and its Problems,’ 1928, 
e Indian Central Banking Committee 
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capital. Working capital required above this 
minimum is of the nature of Short-tery 
finance. The relative proportion between the 
working and block capital varies from industry 
to industry. Where processes are “round 
about’, proportion of fixed to working capital 
is very large as in the cotton mill industry 
iron and steel industries and the hydro-electric 
industry. In industries where processes are 
not ‘round about’ and implements are com- 
paratively inexpensive as in cottage industries, 
the proportion of fixed to working capital 
is very small. 


Existing FACILITIES IN INDIA. 


Tndustries in India are not able to obtain 
finance to an adequate extent. The Imperial 
Bank is not allowed to grant loans on the 
security of shares and fixed assets and it is 
thus unable to grant loans to industrial com- 
panies for capital expenditure and even as 
regards working capital secured by liquid 
assets, it insists on a margin of 30 per cent 


and it cannot grant loans for more than six” 


months. The industries have thus to provide 
not only the whole of the long-term capital, 
but also 30 per cent of the short-term finance. 
‘This attitude of the banks in India, added 
to the shyness of Indian capital, acts as a 
damper on the industrial development of 
India.’ Banks usually insist on a full back- 
ing of tangible and easily marketable security 
and do not grant loans on personal credit and 
integrity of the borrowers.* This is because 
banks do not have confidence in industrial 


concerns due to bad management of the i 


latter: but it is to some extent the busines 
of banks to distinguish between good and 
bad conecems and to’ help those coneenls 
Whose position is sound. The insistence 0 
the banks ou a 30 per cent margin against 
stocks of goods is a great hardship to industue 


. . ` a 5) i i 
specially in times of low prices. ‘The Cotter E 
Textile Industry is passing through Vo 


bad times and the Managing Agents we 
in ordinary times can raise finance withow 
difficulty are unable to cope with the situation 
at present. In other countries banks woul 
have nursed such important industries by ® 


bold and generous policy. Banks in mdi 


at present finance industrics out of short 
term deposits, but the industries are 2) 


always sure that the loans would he renewet X 


* This is in striking contrast to the posit 
England where for current business purposes 
pont loans on the personal security of the borr 
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of the period. In the Bombay 
and specially in Ahmedabad, in- 
ag oot capital through public deposits 
dusinies e deposits are withdrawn in bad 
and aes sood as well as from bad concerns 
ties cannot always depend upon 
rates of interest for loans 
very high, the usual rate 
ank Rate or one or two 
The Imperial Bank Rate 
tes owing to seasonal  stringencies 
Ge means a real hardship to imdustries. 
Capital for industrial development from the 
public is not easily forthcoming and dehen- 
tures are not as popular in India as elsewhere. 
This shyness of Indian capital is due to a 
variety of causes: (1) There is no recognized 
method in India by which people can obtain 
advice, guidance and assistance with regard 
to industrial investments. Bankers’ clients 
can obtain this type of heip from their banks in 
other countries, but there are no banks in 
many urban centres of the right type which 
can guide their customers in such matters 
in India. (2) The failure of many smaller 
concerns has shaken the confidence of the 
public in industrial investments and people 
prefer postal savings banks and ether Govern- 
Ment securities to industrial investments. 
(3) Some investors look to capital apprecia- 
tion ‘and fixed interest bearing debentures 
with no prospect of capital appreciation 
do not appeal to them. (4) Insurance com- 
panies in other countries invest a large portion 
of their funds in the securities of first class 
Concerns, but-im-fndia there is no insurance 
company which has taken to this kind of invest- 
ment. (5) Heavy stamp duties on debentures 
and transfers of debentures are further im- 
Pediments in the Way of the popularity of 


on expiry 
Presidency 


times from gi 
and industries 
them. Further, 
and advances are 
being the Imperial 
per cent higher. 


ma rial debentures. (6) The fiscal 
gu y of the Government which does not 
Rees Protection against foreign com- 


E an another reason for the shyness of 
plaint a re have heard the com- 
bY the a hough machinery has been set up 
Made overnment to consider the claims 
namel y Various industries for protection, 
o ie Tariff Board, the recommmenda- 
Board are not always carried out 
that ite overnment. It is, therefore, argued 
faking ha Mvestor in an industrial under- 
Which he à a assurance that the industry in 

ge or ne as will reach the profit-earning 

> will z the profits, when once they 
© maintained by inauguration 


roper x : 
| Protective measure 

s on the part 
© Govern, f : 


-with the industrial and similar joint stock 


certain amount of capital investment which 
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INDUSTRIAL BANKING TN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Germany. —In Germany an industrial firm 
has a current account with its bank and at 
times it is in debt to the bank and at other 
times it has a eredit balance with the hank. 
The amount of indebtedness, the period for 
which the loan is to be outstanding and the 
security to he offered are matters settled 
between the bank and the borrower beforehand, 
The current account balances are used by 
firms in Germany not only for short-term ` 
finance for working capital, but-also for block 
capital for extensions in anticipation of re- >i 
course to the investment market. 

Initial capital is provided in two ways. 
The promoters offer capital. to thé public 
or they themselves take over the entire 
capital in the beginning with the intention ioe 
of offering it to the public later on. Laterly 
the second method has supplanted the first : 
to a great extent and in this connection the SS 
German banks have played a great part in 
providing the initial capital which is released 
to the public subsequently or sold directly 
to customers having relations with the banks. 
A number of banks join together to share 
the risk. These are long-term investments 
resorted to as safe and liquid investments 
for banks’ resources in first class securities. : 
The banks in this way acquire business con- Ben 
nections and influence. The German banks 
thus play an important part in financing 
enterprises. The ordinary banking business 
is, of course, the most important with German 
banks, but in addition, there is a department 
for industrial and similar finance, ‘with a 
limited share of the banks’ own resources, 
for carrying on financial transactions arising 
from time to time in the relations of the bank 


These transactions require a 


companies.” 


is in close relationship to the capital and 
reserves of the banks. Though-in the aggre- — 
gate it remains stable, its composition quickly 
changes according to market conditions and 
if the public does not respond to the offer of 
securities resulting from such industrial 
finance, the banks cannot continue assisting 
industries till such time as the public is agai 
prepared to put up the new capital.* s 


x Mr. N. R. Sirear writes that this acco 
German banks is not only inadequate 
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Belgium—The banks in Belgium have 
rendered great services. to her industries and 
they were the only source from which industries 
could get financial help. The Societe Generale 
de Belgique, established in 1822, was the 
first joint stock bank in Europe to develop 
industrial banking and it also controlled 
yarious industrial concerns. 

France.—\n France, special institutions 
called Banques D’Aflairs have grown up to 
finance industries. They participate in the 
capital of industrial concerns _and help in 
placing their bonds and shares with the people. 

Switzerland —The connection between bank- 


from birth to its death and help the concern through 
thick and thin: “They have satisfied the need for 
an institution to educate and encour: ge the general 
public in investing their surplus funds in industries. 
Thore was a place for some kind of agency which 
should obtain the confidence of the investing class, 
and use their confidence to direct their capital towards 
sound industrial undertakings. It was primarily 
the filling of this place that called into being the 
Credit Banks of Germany and accordingly these 
banks gave a prominent place in their programme 
to the development of Joint Stock Companies. The 
Gorman investors are even now .... reluc tant to 
participate in any undertaking before it is fully 
launched and they have a peculiar preference for 
proj in which a leading bank has interested 
itself.” See his Minute of Dissent on p. 538 of the 
Banking Committee Report. In this connection 
the foreign banking experts are of a different opinion. 
According to them, the starting of industries js no- 
where considered to be a bank’s affair, industrial 
company has to find its block as well as its working 
capital and it must prove itself strong enough before 
it is fit for industrial finance. They remark, “Under 
the German banking system such financial transac- 
tions which occur from time to time are, however. 
limited from the same conditions which govern the 
English Issuing Houses .... They require a respon- 
sive capital market and if the public are unwilling to 
put up the new capital required by the industrial 
company and which is offered to the market in a 
suitable shape, then the banks under the German 
system will not take the place of the public. They 
E furmshy to the industria] company 
pee the esting public is not prepared to take .. os 
soucita raulbing (ath Pea toe ates oF tho 
then the amount normall 7 w A a Saas 
a ed Yatnvestec by the banks .... 
ean eee +++, the German system offers 
0 great many advantages for the industria] 
development of a country and bi s 
eng try enefits the banks 
as well. This, however, is only on the condition th 
. A y 7 auy 
the business of the finance is handled with the Ea > 
caution and care. Banks engaging in ae 
finance should not and indeed do “not. sta Me 
new industries, nor should they m Re aY 
f ! y manage industrial 
enterprises by themselves. German banks d 
employ a staff of industrial experts .. What. ie 
do is to cultivate not only regular commerical b: Y 
i 5 € ankin 
business, but also financial transactions .... Th 5 
develop 2 sympathetic attitude for the needs a 
industry. See Annexure TI by Foreign E 


bmitted ti i ; 7 E 
Pa ten We. the Indica Ta BEIB Guruku! KarlgrolfentionctaridWato infuse confidence into 


The Trust Banks there issue their own bonds 
whose proceeds are utilized for granting 
long-term loans to industries and for purchas. 
ing their shares. E 

Ttaly.—The establishment of the Societa 
Financiara Italiana which took over the 
industrial securities held by the Credito. 
Italiano paved the way for a sound System 
of long-term finance. 

Irel nd.—In 1926 the Industrial Trust Com. 
pany was established in Ireland with direct 
Government assistance with a view to 
facilitate the financing of those enterprises 
which had previously got loans in the fom 
of Government guarantees under the Trade 
Loans Acts which were due to expire then, 

Erglcnd—tn England a very cautious policy 
is followed by. clearly separating industrial 
from commerical banking. ‘There are various 
international Issuing Houses in England 
which take up the matter of industrial finance 
and keep themselves directly in touch with 
the concerns they finance. With their help, 
the securities of industrial concerns can he 
easily put on the market. Owing to the 
development of the Investment Market in 
England, the Issuing Houses can readily 
invest money in the capital of industrial” 
concerns to release the shares to the public. 

Japan.—Japan was not slow in putting 
into practice the principles and methods 
of the Western countries and the industrial 
bank of Japan was established in 1902 to 


ing and industries is very close in this Country 


finance Government loans and to make í 
advances against Government and Sem | 


Government securities, against ships, ship- 
building materials and other industrial issue 


With the approval of the Minister-in-charg? i 
it could purchase or underwrite stocks and th 
shares. The Government exercises contro -ca 
through the Minister-in-charge who appoints th 
the controller for supervising the banks du 
business. Dividends to the sharcholders Ca" Pr 
be declared on the approval of the Minister. to 
In the beginning the Government guarantee ad 
a 5 per cent dividend up to 5 years. The ar 
Government supplies funds to the bank uy of 
a moderate rate and guarantees capitat f Al 
redemption and interest. payment of the (4) 
Industrial Bank of Japan Loan Bonds } lox 
such loans are floated in foreign countries: an 

A study of these facts shows that privet Wi 
enterprise and initiative alone cannot ” (5) 
depended upon to provide the necessity | at 
financial help for industries and some special” Wi 
institution is very necessary to provide 1078 Yi 
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latter may invest their 
investment securities. 
money ci 
mi Pat from the 
ed that a special bank is necessary 
Granted al finance, the question is whether 
for industrial nne iB rec Sy ea = bes 
it should be an all-India Institution or there 
ould be a provincial industrial corporation 
for every province. oo 
The arguments in favour of a central Instl- 
tution are:—(1) In the present state of 
epression, the Central Government will be 
in a better position to raise finance for purchas- 
ng the capital of the corporation or for giving 
a guirantee regarding the return on capital 
than’ the provincial Governments. (2) The 
lirectors of the All-India Bank being men of 
[India reputation will command greater 
onfidence of the public than the directors 
provincial banks because of their wider 
knowledge and outlook and hence the Central 
Institution will find it easier than separate 
provincial institutions to raise money for 
ares and debentures. (3) An All-India 
Bank with greater resources and well-distri- 
buted investments in industries will be better 
able to tide over periods of depression. 
4) An All-India Bank will guide the industrial 
development of the country on very sound 
Ines ‘as it will eather knowledge and experience 
from all parts of India and will have a well- 
“quipped intelligence department. (5) A 
Central Institution will be able to employ 
R experts in various branches . very 
-nonucally toadvise on industrial proposi- 
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tions throughout the country. 


aa for a Provincial Institution 
find it Pa Provincial Governments will 
their w supply a small portion of 
case for hoe „assistance than will be the 
the total de Central Government on whom 
dustriog? mand will be very heavy. (2) “In- 
Tovincial 
© deal wit 


are Tea aan a centralized issue of capital 
te Bae rome limit and the competition 
All-India Tal Government for capital in the 
(9 Provi markets has also to be considered. 
loo Moal Banks will be better able to 
UA Ine ia heeds of their provinces than 
Will also i: ank specially as cottage industries 
ae to be financed by the banks. 

Sethe Gane omy of engaging technical experts 
re is not very important as there 
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Derrats OF SCHEMES PLACED BEFORE THE 
INDIAN BANKING COMMITTERE. 


(a) Capital—It was proposed that the 
capital of the Industrial Bank should be raised 
partly by shares and partly by debentures 
and different estimates were given for the 
capital of the All-India Bank. One suggestion 
was for Rs. 50 lakhs to start with which 
could be increased according to requirements ; 
another suggestion was for Rs. 3 crores on 
the basis of Rs. 30 lakhs for each province 
which could be supplemented later. Another 
suggestion was for Rs. 10 crores of authorized 
capital of which Rs. 2 crores might be raised 
initially. In the case of a Provincial Bank 
for, Bombay a suggestion was made for an 
authorized capital of Rs. 5 crores and paid-up 
capital of Rs. one crore according to the 
industrial possibilities of the province. 

(b) Receipt of Deposits —Various suggestions 
were made for the receipt of deposits. Some 
witnesses suggested long-term deposits for 
not less than 3 years so that competition 
with indigenous banks might be avoided. 
It was also pointed out by some that the bank 
should receive short-term deposits and in 
the early years should do commercial banking 
business because people would not be prepared 
to place their deposits with the bank for 
long periods ; but those in favour of long-term 
deposits favoured Government guarantee to 
inspire confidence among the depositors. In 
this connection the Industrial Commission 
had recommended to this effect, “It appears 
to follow that an industrial bank with a suffi- 
ciently large capital to ensure its safe working 
must ...... combine ordinary banking busi- 
ness with its industria] activities to enable it 
to obtain a return on its capital. But...... 
the clearest possible distinction must be 
drawn between industrial finance and ordinary 
banking business. Share and debenture capital 
and long-term deposits may legitimately be 
used for the former purpose, but short-term 
deposits never ...... 2, 


(c) Government Assistance —I. Guarantee 


of interest on share capitcl was suggested 


with a view to inspire confidence in the public. 
Some people suggested a limited guarantee for 
say, five years and others a permanent 
guarantee to be revised periodically. II. Guc- 
rantee of share capital was advocated as 


{ 


it was thought that the bank would not be 


able to attract sufficient capital without 


it. II. Guarantee of Principal of Debentures. 


Jt would induce people to purchase deben 
but if there ne g 
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on share capital, guarantee on debentures 1s 
unnecessary as they will be issued on EL ome 
securities, A double guarantee is oL a 
by some people. This guarantee should be 
limited for some years, but it was also argued 
by some that there should be no such limit 
as the guarantee in case of business will last 
till it becomes a paying concern and different 
concerns financed by the bank will become 


paying concerns at different times. IV. 
Guarantee of Principal of Debentures. “A 


powerful and well-directed stimulus is needed 
to start the economic development of India 
along the path of progress. Such a stimulus 
can only be supplied by an organized system 
of technical, financial and administrative 
assistance.” Tt is, therefore, suggested that 
the Government should give a guarantee 
regarding the repayment of debentures. V. 
Inclusion of debentures in the list of Trustee 
Securities. The Indian Banking Committee 
are not in favour of it. : 

(d) Nature of Government Control.—Some 
restrictions should be placed upon the activitics 
of the banks by the Government to ensure 
safety. The restrictions proposed are : (1) The 
bank should not lend more than a certain 
proportion of its capital to a particular in- 
dustry. (2) Advances should be made only 
after the expert gives a favourable report 
about the prospects of the concern, (3) Appli- 
cations from industrial concerns for loans 
should be entertained only when 50 per cent 
of the required capital of the concern has 
been subscribed and paid up w 
to avoid risk to the bank. 
should satisfy itself that the management 
of the industrial concern is in the hands 
of expert managers. (5) Tt was also suggested 
that the Government should exercise contro] 
over the banks by appointing one or two 
directors. 

(e) Nature and Scope of Ad 
bank can provide initial capital for industries 
in the form of a direct loan or by underwriting 
the share capital of the concern. In case 
commercial banks do not provide working 
capital to industrial concerns, the proposed 
bank will take up this business also and 
it could also develop the cottage industries. 


PROPOSALS OF THE CENTRAL Bax 
COMMITTEE. 


ith a view 


(4) The bank 


vances.—The 
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According to the Committee initial block 
capital should come from the public through 
shares and debentures and capital for exten- 
ae ioe come from reserve funds and 

ng that from issuing shares : 
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Commercial banks can be expected to Suppl 
finance for such purposes in the form of inet 
porary advances on adequate security, These 
loans should be repaid from the proceeds of 

debentures. 


shares or i Further the idea 
arrangement is that industrial enterprises 


should also provide out of their initial Capita 


proper relation between owned and borrowed 


capital.” * 
Wuar COMMERCIAL BANKS SHOULD po, 
The commercial banks can -follow the 
policy of German banks by underwriting 
the shares and debentures of industrial con- 
cerns so that the public may have confidence 


in the concerns and may purchase these 
shares and debentures in course of time. 


No technical experts on the staff of the banks 
are necessary for this purpose and to have 
business relations with industrial concerns, 
a commercial bank should have somebody 
on the management to be fully conversant 
with the financial side of the industries in 
general. These banks’ delegates will prove 
useful to industrial undertakings in view al 
their general experience in finance and will 
also be of advantage to banks themselves 

to protect them against losses. This will also 
promote an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
But, of course, this new class of business 
requires much experience, a sound banking 


* The foreign experts who collaborated with Mi 
Banking Committee do not accept the pose wil 
industrial concerns in India should be expected to ha | 


their working capital supplied by Commercial P | thi 
even if adequate security is offered. ‘Not only ae if Go 
but also normal working capital has to bo furnis i ty 
out of the firm’s own capital, and before the ae | 

fit for Industrial Banking ...., it must have itish “a 
in operation for a sufficient period to prove that as a 
strong enough .... We consider this as the pete bec 
arrangement so that the expressions ‘ideal arrene Beç 
ment’ and ‘minimum working capital’ .-+: all 

too weak to us .... We understand by the Doa : ] 
working capital’ the capital which the indust 4 
concern can employ during the whole year ee 1 
basis of its present capacity, whilst only the am hay 
in excess of that normal capital needed in the Pro 
season .... may reasonably be expected from pr 
credit. If the whole of the working capital 0° 2 
industrial concern is borrowed money, part oi rap 


loan would become locked up, and the concern Wo; 
never be free from indebtedness to the baak 
Appendix I to the Central Banking Committee ~ 


considerable capital and a firm resist- 
lative tendencies. The Imperial 
the establishment of the 


i policy, 
tem. | ance to spect! 


z India on 
E l e nk might give a lead in this direc- 
ideal i tion, but the bulk of eae Jomi stock 
Mises | banks in India „having aan Tone are 
pital 1 unfit for the business. To establish an eflec- 
«| tive liaison between the bank and the in- 
pital h dustrial concerns it is necessary that the 
Met entire banking business of an industrial con- 
anks | cern to be financed by the bank should be 
the | in the hands of only one bank. 
and | The Banking Committee recommend the 
ower appointment of Local Advisory Committees 
in Banks to create a sympathetie attitude 
of the banks towards industrics. These com- 
th | mittees will provide reliable information to 
the the banks regarding the status and financial 
‘iting position of their customers. The functions » 
con: of these Local Poards should be purely of 
lence an advisory character otherwise the responsibi- 
these lity of the bank management will be weakened. 
time. These Advisory Boards will be selected by 
vauks the Directors and the choice should fall on 
have the leading men in business and industry. 
soris, Regarding the granting of loans on personal 
body security, the banks in India are not in a posi- 
rsant tion to do that and even in Western coun- 
es IM tries such loans are confined to very big firms. 
rove f We cannot, therefore, recommend an in- 
w af uiscriminate extension of the system of grant- 
wil} Ing clean credits by banks in India...... as 
elves f oe the banks should treat borrowers accord- 
also a to their Integrity and financial position 
ence: egarding loans and securities and if borrowers 
yess Me of good standing as to justify loans on 
iking f Personal security, this , houl i l i sas 
j At iea Gees s shoulc be R one. 
Popular than a securities are more 
ane the credit of th ue zial securities because of 
1 that nterest Stiga | ‘overnment and the rates of 
ee of the eee ONY them. The fiscal policy 
rook this as the aon is also responsible for 
ihe overnment ae ors are not sure that the 
irm i reign Conk Se a protection against 
a ationalization see We think that a 
sound he. Would Sahl the country’s fiscal policy 
ange’ f come equally e industrial investments to 
Security. » y attractive with Government 
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Judgment of Provincial Governments.* To 
what industries should help be granted is 
solely to be determined by the Corporation 
and the Government. “We think it undcsir- 
able to fetter in any way the discretion of 
Provincial Governments in a matter which 
is of fundamental importance from the point 
of view of provincial development by suggest- 
ing hard and fast criteria for the grant of 
assistance by the proposed Corporation, At 
the same time ...... we hold that-the advis- 
ability of giving assistance in any particular 
_ case should depend on the extent to which 
the enterprise will he of benefit to the public, 
and will add to the productive power of the 
province and provide employment for its 
people, and not merely on its probable advan- 
tage to the promoters of the industry.” 

The share capital will vary from province 
to province according to industrial needs. 
As far as possible it should be obtained from 
the public, and failing that the Committee 
lave recommended: that the Government 
should purchase as much of the capital as 
is not purchased by the public. This method 
is preferable to the guarantee of dividend 
on share capital. The share capital should 
be supplemented by debenture  capitalt 
which should not be more, than twice the 


_ * Mr. Sircar makes the following remarks in his 
Minute of Dissent, ‘I am convinced that the establish- 
ments of industrial banks is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary. I regret that my colleagues 
have been led to make their recommendation vague 
and perhaps misleading. For, as the recommenda- 
tion now stands, it seems to imply that the case for 
the establishment of such institutions has still to ke 
proved before the Provincial Minister takes any 
action. The Industrial Commission which con- 
sidered the matter in 1918.... recommended the 
constitution of an expert Committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of industrial kanks for 
financing industries in India. The Banking Com- 
mittee which is surely an expert committee .... 
would be failing in its duty if it did not unequivocally 
press for the establishment of industria] Lanks in the 
provinces the need for which has been emphatically 
pressed by all the Indian witnesses .... 1 do not 
think, therefore, that it will be necessary for the 
future ministers in the provinces where the banking 
committees have recommended the creation of in- 
dustrial barks to go over the same ground .... as 
we have traversed.’ See his Minute of Dissent, 
535-536. He, therefore, definitely recommends the 
establishment of Provincial Corporations , imme- 
diately in Bombay, Madras and Bengal. $ 
+Debenture issues should not exceed the amount 
of the, outstanding long-term loans and must not 
be more than five or six times the amount of share 
capital. This would secure-good profits to the 
corporation and the debentures at all times would 


be covered by long-term secured loans and the addi- 


tional security provided by capital to the extent of 
debent ill be enough. ake 
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remuneratively and existing national 


amount of share capital in the beginning and é ting 
dustries can be financed directly or indiree 


to make the investment attractive the Govern- 


in- 
> tl 
ment should guarantee interest on debentures by the Fede ral Government. lt will, therefore 
fora limited period. If necessary, the Govern- be a long time before the establishment of 
ment might also purchase a portion of deben- such an All-India Corporation will be justified 
tures until a regular market has been created But the co-ordinating and supplementary ) 


for them. The Committee reject the idea functions proposed to be entrusted to the 
of the debentures of the Industrial Corpora- Corporation will be there, For these Teasons 
tion being classed among trustee securities. an All-India Industrial Poard with advisory 

The Industrial Corporation can also secure functions is to be recommended. Tt should 


resources through long-term deposits from consist of the Government Menthers of the 
the public for a period of not less than two Industries and Finance Departments, Te- 
years. Short-term finance will be obtained | presentative — businessmen connected with 
by industrial concerns from existing institu- finance, banking, commerce and industry and 
tions. The money so obtained should not representatives of Lrovincial Industrial Cor. 
be lent out for longer periods than the cur-  porations. : i 
rency of the deposits. This proposal that Irs Functions. 
deposits for less than two years should not T] P PEN ; 
IEE The Board can take u er s Vi 
be accepted by the Corporation is designed to J; : ah perio AP í 
HR À ; ost of Jndian industries and suggest? the true ( 
prevent competition with private joint stock 4; f Bh we : 
> AN lines of progress by avoiding over-production 
banks. Solong as the Government is interested J; can help the Provinci | Gora ee Hi 
A in the corporation through subscription of at Poeni rovinoia. overn N ; 
oug preparing their programmes of industrial y 
share or debenture capital, or through gua- reconstruction and it will th be ab i 
rantee of dividends or interest on such capital, £ d ELA 7 s je Wh See able y t 
it should be represented on the Board ot 2709 unnecessary _Inter-provincial competi- n 
gi Directors of such Corporations. The Govern- PERR Parione industries. It caa render > 
= ment nominee should not have the power of Sees vce atCl0e ee collection and dis- i 
4 veto, but he should be entitled to ask for a semination of industrial intelligence ‘so ven n 
et teference to the Government if he does not userul to all provinces. In Europe and c 
: agree with the views of the Board on important amai puch statistics of productions iia 
matters. By-laws should be framed by the Cor- °S compiled which enable governments T 
poration giving the conditions under which it to Kollo definite credit and currency policie ke 
| may grant loans to industrial concerns. This mdan India this work can be entrusted to th 
j will ensure that the business of the oron the : All-India Board. it can maintain 4 
f is conducted in a fair and impartial manner staff of experts, keep up to date the results fo 


During the currency of the interest of the of industrial surveys by studies and researches 
Government such by-laws should conducted by experts, give suitable advice 4 a 


; require + 3 ess ; 
the sanction of the Government. 1 to the Corporations regarding issues of deben: hi 
Ax Aut-Iypta INDUSTRIAL CORPOR rar es ctc., can guide the general policy of the x 
sume uan; TMS ee Provincial Corporations in makine i nts 
Ge his institution can secure proper liaison in jn ee Getto) aes malgne a it fo 
e matter of fin: ae. ether: ‘ ‘ities of industrial corporations and. 

3 with e large N a connection can advise the ae En Provinaa 
Central e a ae ol the Industrial Corporations with regard to the f 
AN R s and correlation Banat . ; FRS Te 
industries with railway rates S a floating of inland and foreign loans., ii 

= > j é S 7 S 
stores purchase policies of the Gove: and can enquire into the organization of Indian wi 
This question is to be finally ae jugustnies and make suitable recommendations o 
demands of the Provincial towa y the thereon. The Govern spend upo s 
; eee the Provincial Governments re- it for advi monbacan depe qustrial f rer 
quiring the services of such a Central institution at seu es commercial pan a om °° 
or by the Central Legislature. For s e ucation on proper lines and it can 4 ae 
time at least there will not be n ti Some formulate some schemes for drawing Wi èv 
dustries of such importance in ues imn- small savings for industrial investments. Most f 4 
A ry Sı aro Q A $ s r í 
number as.to Justify the establishment of aa A m a empa ie upon the Central aori Ee 
` 4i j : 3 d ment Pia 3 i (E > 
a Corporation to enable it to Invest its funds fin os pee for formulating diag mc 
-= ancial, railway tates and stores purer, E. 


eS, it si 3 : 
See Minute of Dissent of Mr, N. R. Sirear, 544-545 policies to suit the interests of Indian w 

ain Toner ons of the Corpo- dustries and suitable action for advabel 
caukionary measures for the interests of industries in general can © | 
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Madras Since the British Conquest-XVI. 
By The Editor. ; 


During the period Sir Robert O'Callaghan 
as Commander-in-Chief there were two 
Ms yorthy Huropean Courts-Martial. Both 
eed to distinguished personages and 
hoth ended in the acquittal of the accused. 


TRIAL OF AN ADIUTANT-GENERAT, 


The first of these, which was held at 
Bangalore on the Ist October 1834 and con- 
tinued by adjournment, was for the trial of 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. 8. Conway, C.B., 
of the 6th Regiment L. C., and Adjutant- 
General of the Madras Army. The substance 
of the charge was as follows :— 


Charge.—-For scaudalous and infamous conduct, 
unbecoming the character of an Officer and a Gentle- 
man, in having falsely and maliciously asserted, 
in a conversation with Captain T , relative 
to certain accusations against the prosecutor, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel W. L. § ; of the 8th Regiment 
L.C., that they were known to Colonel 
Previous to his departure for England ia 1828: and 
further that Coloncl—_——-- had mentioned Lieute- 
nant-Colonel S———'’s fault to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Conway, who advised him by no means to bring 
it forward, unless he could he certain of proving it 
mno such remarks ever having been made by Colonel 
“———and the whole heing a fabrication tending 
to injure Lieutenant-Colonel §--——and shake 
the confidence of his friends, cte., ete. 


Upon which charge the Court came to the 
ollowing decision rn : 
pading oR the Charge.—That the 
pay, and the Court fully and 
Aereof.—(Siened) Jol 
AIE ) Jonn 
General and President, 


a Sir Robert O’`Callaghan passed the 
Mmg order of aproval and confirmation :— 


Approved t 
ed an P 7 } 
Conwa ae nd Clon trmed,—-And 


nEn 


prisoner is not 
honourably acquits 
Darlymple, Major- 


$ fauioring A long Service of forty years, has been’ 
Consider ‘eRe ee with its honour and glory, 
record my a a simple act of justice to place upon 
honowrabis ee gee concurrence with the full and 
ether with aita] recorded by the Court, to- 
Sver had upo > eSSUrance of the firm reliance I bave 
notwithata o? Licutenant-Colonel Conway’s integrity, 
“ painful necessity imposed- 


; eo ; : 
tiong Drefene tting to the proof the heavy accusa- 
erred against him. 


0 
EL, eae “ppear who TLieutenant-Colonel 
2 Poor cas, “28: Whoever he was, he had 


> Cas . 
clanice of a against Colonel Conway and less 


Compan > 


y ‘ning it, Entering the Bast India 
way T 


s Military service in 1793, Colonel 


ae 
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ed himself in several of the campaigns of the 
next twenty years. He was in the expedi- 
tion to Ceylon, in 1796: in the project to 
Manilla, under Major-General Sir James 
Craigie, K.B. (with Lieutenant-Colonel Close 
as Adjutant-General) in 1797; ia the final 
war against Tipu, 1799 ; in the Ceded Districts, 
1801-02; in the Mahratia War, 1803-06 ; 
under Sir Thomas Hislop, 1815: and in the 
Pindari War, 1817-18. He was appointed 
Adjutant-General of the Madras Army in 
1809, a capacity in which he served most 
zealously during a period of 28 years, 
out of a total service extending over 42 
years. He was made a ©.B. in 1819 and 
employed on a military mission to Bengal 
during 1828-30, His report on the Silladar 
System in Mysore, which he presented on 
22nd April, 1833, is a most valuable one. 
His brilliant career of public service was cut 
short, all too suddenly, in his 58th year, 
when he was proceeding to assume command, 
as a Brigadier-General in the Army, the Com- 
mand of the Hyderahad Subsidiary Force. He 
died of cholera at Nakankallu in the Kistna 
district, on 13th May 1837. His marble 
efligy by Turnouth is one of the ornaments 
of St. Mary's Church, Fort St. George, Madras. 
(See Cotton, List of Tombs, page 228, No. 1266.) 
It is inscribed the “Soldiers Friend”, 
which sums up his popularity in the Army 
as Adjutant-Gencral. He was the first 
to build permanent barracks for the use of 
soldiers. His name is still remembered in 
Madras in Conways Gardens, Kilpauk, 
which in 1816 was owned by him. (See 
H. D. Love, Vestiges of Madras, 111, 563.) 
Major-General John Darlymple, who was 
President of the Court-Martial, was probably 
a son of Lieutenant-Colonel James Darlymple, — 
a distinguished and- popular officer, who 
died in the 44th year of his age at Hyderabad 
on 9th December 1800. He had rendered 
many important services to the State, amongst 
which may be mentioned the storm and | 
capture of the fortress of Raichurin 1795 and _ 
the expulsion of Dhoondiah Waugh from the — 
Mysore territory in 1789. He was select 
to lead the 8 flank companies of the M. N.I 
of oan 
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December 1799:—“T join in the general 
regret for the loss of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Darlymple. 1 fear that it will be difficult to 


replace him, indeed, on public as well as on 
private grounds, his death is looked upon 
by all as a public misfortune. A 
brother of James was probably Lieutenant- 
Colonel Samuel Darlymple, who served under 
Colonel (later Sir Thomas) Munro in the 
occupation of the territory ceded by the 
Peshwa in 1817. He commanded the artillery. 
In the following year, he served in the same 
capacity under Brigadier-General Pritaler in 
the siege operations in the Southern Mahratta 
country, and was present at the taking of 
Sholapur. He was created a C.B. In 1819; 
he commanded as a special case the Indian 
Fort Artillery (Goulandauze) attached to the 
European battalion at St. Thomas’ Mount. 
He died at Madras in May 1821, and was 
buried at St. George’s Cathedral Cemetery. 
‘His epitaph states that “the memorial of his 
worth is inscribed on a cenotaph erected by 
his brother officers at the Artillery Cantonment 
at St. Thomas’ Mount in testimony of their 
sense of his public services and private virtues.” 
(See Listof Tombs and Monuments of Europeans, 
cle., in the M dras District, Edn. 1898, p. 31.) 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Darlymple, who þe- 
longed to H.M.’s 30th Foot and fell a victim 
to the notoriously inhospitable climate of 
Wallajabad in the Chingleput District, on 
9th January 1829, was probably a son of 
James Darlymple, whose death Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley so feclingly deplored. (See Cotton, 
List of Tombs, page 183, No. 980.) Whether Mr. 
A.D. E. Darlymple who was officiating Sheriff 
of Madras now and again between 1855 and 
1871 was a relative of any of these is not known. 


TRIAL OF A COLONEL. 


The other Court-Martial with which the 
name of a senior officer in the Army was 
connected is that of Colonel Sir Edmund 
Keynton Williams, K.C.B.. and K.CT. and 
S., of H. M’s 4Ist or Welsh Resiment of 
Fort. He was, at a General Court-Martial 
held at Vellore, on the 15th December 1834 
arraigned on the following charges, viz. :— 

Firsi—For wanton harshnes > ; 
military authority, tending ee ates ote pe 
proper respect for me in. the Regiment J Wastabont 
again to command, in the following instance: Tq 
having at Moulmein, on or abont the 2nd of Mar i 
1832, both by his adjutant and in person TOENE 
and pereniptorily ordered my baggage to he REE 
taken off the publie bandies employed for the pene J 
use of H. M.’s 41st and 45th Regiments, engines 
going relief, and left on the high road, S 
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Second.—For having at Moulmein, on or 


A 299 aly 
the 12th October 1833, personally prevent 
two of the soldiers of the Regiment mide 


my command, who were playing at long bullets o 

the high road, without their shirts and caps on fen 
being confined or even reported to me, although it 
was my well-known and positive order, in consequene 

of several accidents that had occurred (dated ont 
March 1832), that every man under such circumstances 
should be immediately confined. 
Third.--- For threatening and wounding my feel. 
ss, und throwing aspersions on my military character 
as an oflicer, in the following instances :—First :— 
In having at Moulmein, on the Ist of June 1832 

violently and menacingly threatened to deprive me 
of the command of the Regiment, place me in arrest 

and give the command of the corps to one of my 
Captains, and then report me to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, notwithstanding I was second 
in command, on the plea, and as an excuse for such 
conduct, that 1 was in the habit of making use of 
uncalled for observations and remaks in some of my. 
lettere that he would not allow or admit of Second — 
In having, on the 18th of September 1833, in pre- 
sence of my junior officer Major Cotton, again vio- 
lently threatened to bring me to a General Court- 
Martial for disobedience of orders and neglect of 
duty. Third :—In having at Moulmein, on the 29th 
of October 1833, again charged me with disobedience 
of orders. Fourth :—in having at Moulmein, on the 
2nd of November 1833, in the presence of the Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Tenasserim Provinces, 
and Major Cotton, H. M.’s 41st Regiment, again ac- 
cused me of disobediences of orders in bringing the 
latter officer with me to his quarters, and repeatedly 
threatening to place me in arrest ; and subsequently, 
on entering his receiving room, in presence of the 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, and Lieutenant 
Deere, of H. M?s 41st Regiment, accused me of dis- 
obedience of his orders and neglect of duty, in allow- 
ing Private McMullen to go out shooting although 
he, Colonel Sir E. K. Williams, had lent Private 
McMullen his gun expressly for that purpose ; all of 
which, he, Colonel Williams, denied and finally 
ordered a court of inquiry to put a solitary question 
to the said McMullen, which he did not comprehend. 

First additional charge.—For having at Moulmem, 
on the 29th January 1834, placed me in arrest, for 
no other known cause than having submitted throug! 
the prescribed channel charges against Colonel >! 
B. K. Williams for the approval of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, 

Second additional charge.—For having at Moul- 
mein, on the 29th January 1834 or thereabouls, 
officially ordered the witnesses to attend at his guari 
ters who had been publicly warned by me as My eoi 
dence in my prosecution of the charges which J ha 
preferred against him, Colonel Williams, and heave 
subsequently, at the Deputy Assistant Adjutant = 
General’s house, illegally examined them upon of 
full extent of the testimony. they could each adduce i 
against him upon his expected trial, and having í 
ordered the Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, in bi d 
presence, to take from cach individua] a writté 
record of the same, to which they were directe ; 
affix their signature; such unprecedented condue 
together with the intimidating influence of his me y 
rank, having, contrary to law, tended to OS y, 
my witnesses, thereby making them withhold the 
future evidence against him at his trial. d to. 

The above being to my injury and disgrace, Br He 
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ticles of war and in direct violation of the known 
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the a tablished laws of the realm. 

onthe nature of the charges showed that 
z ived in prejudice. The finding 


were concel us s 
ue) of “not guilty’ and was thus 


was one 5 i 
‘mally deliveresl :— l 
oo, —Not guilly; and the Court doth fully 
Airedourably acquit the prisoner of all and every 
and ho ye 
art of the charges. > 
Mhs was — approved ania Conine ie 
Re : AG t A 1 i k ae 
Sir Robert O Callaghan, the Commander-ia- 
Chief. Sir E. K. Williams rose to be Major 
General and was in 1844 President of the 


Madras Club. ee ; 

So many were the Courts-Martial that had 
to be ordered to settle petty matters that 
Sir Robert O'Callaghan thought it right to 
pub an end to this kind of inconvenience 
to the public service. In one case—a very 
bad one—he administered a severe rebuke 
to a young irritable Lieutenant, who had 
got into a mess over a private purchase with 
a senior member of the Civil Service. The 
action he took is illustrative of the character 
of Sir Robert’s army administration, a judici- 
ous mixture of frank kindliness combined 
with the highest type of discipline. The 
army order he issued on this occasion, re- 
produced below, explains itself :— 

“Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, January 15, 1836: 
A case has recen ly occurred so peculiarly illustra- 
tive of that inclination to petty disputes combined 
with a spirit of insubordination and contempt for 
authority, which has, of late, lowered the discipline of 
this army, and produced an endless suecession of 
trials by Courts-Martial, equally inconvenient to the 
Public service and discreditablé to the parties impli- 
ANAL the-Com mander-in-Chief has decided upon: 
ora up the offender, in general orders, as an 
the snd tt his brother officers. Lieutenant W——, of 
articles. t egiment N.I., having purchased certain 
Service’ Acti Property of Mr. Nicholls of the Civil 
allowed gov ates Second Judge of the Western Division, 
payment See months to elapse without any offer of 
Rurope aad Bb Nicholls being about to embark for 
4 anion aed a perfectly unohejetionabie note 
lutter Rai E E OE subject, to which the 
to the office No reply. Mr, Nicholls then appealed 
a mens p SOmMmanding the 32nd Reciment N.I. ; 
cae sure forced upon him by a disregard to the 

thon courtesy Gl RAGA we | ies teenies 
Rant Wo a en sociéty, and of which sinte 
complain; yy i eee hal no reasonable cause {o 

lten exte oy Heveriheless, saw fit to address 
Nicholig wl tact of which is annexed helow,* to Mr. 
tion to the x thereupon brought the whole transac- 
ealionoy ni of the Commander-in-Chief. His 
es “an attentive consideration of the 


Ty, % 
the’. Sy concluded my, pecuniary affairs with 
le Moang ates from remarking; that T consider 
‘gentlomaniy Pesorted to, as very indelicate 
notice of 4; “Mt Present, J dare nob take 

Gwen. » Without you waive vour com- 
WE Of the a I trust to meet you in England 
of Service, we shall ¿hen have an oppor- 
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whole correspondence, expressed his decided dis- 
approbation of Lieutenant W——’s conduct, and, 
trusting that calm reflection would have led him to 
perceive his error, required him to make a fitting 
apology, and to withdraw the insulting expressions, 
so improperly addressed to Mr. Nicholls, Lieutenant 

’——, however, has obstinately persevered in error, 
and disregarded the Commander-in-Chief’s instrue- 
tions, upon the mistaken assumption, that, having 
once expressed his opinion of Mr. Nicholls, he could 
not conscientiously retract it with honour to himself ! 
Lieutenant W—— will do well to avoid hereafter the 
discredit which attaches to the offer of gratuitous 
insult, to remember that stubhornness is not firmness, 
and to consider that the Mead of the Army is the 
appropriate judge of that which regards the honour 
of officers serving therewith. Tt will require a long 
course of good and obedient behaviour to relieve 
Lieutenant W-— from the imputation of insubordi- 
nate misconduct, under which he at present labours 
and the Commander-in-Chief trusts that he will 
profit by the lesson, and reflect upon the risk to which 
he would have heen subjected, had not the departure 
of the complainant precluded his conduct being in- 
vestigated by a general Court-Martial. This order 
to be read io Lieutenant W—— by the officer com- 
manding the provinces of Malabar and Canara, in 
the presence of the officers stationed at Cannanore, 
who are to be assembled for the purpose, and also 
to every corps and detachment of this army on its 
public parade.” : 

Mr. Solomon Nicholls, the person maligned 
by the young Lieutenant, was just retiring 
from the Madras Civil Service at the end of 
thirty years of service init. He had served in 
almost all the Departments of Govern- 
ment—Foreign, Political, Secret, Military, 
Commercial and Judicial. In 1817, he had 
become Deputy Lieutenant-General in the 
Military Department. In 1826, he was made 
Judge at Madura, and in 1830, Third Judge, 
Provincial Court, Southern Division. At the 
time of his retirement, he held the office of 
Second Judge of Provincial Court, Northern 
Division. He died in England on August 22, 


1857. 


TRIAL oF A Murivous Havitpar. 


The Madras Gi zette of August 10, 1834, gave 
the following account of the extraordinary 
conduct of a Havildar, who was being tried 
by an Wuropean Court-Martial. The pro- 
ceedings are the more remarkable for the 
turn they took, the members of the Court 
drawing their swords in defence :— 

At Arcot, about æ fortnight ago, a havildar of 
the 2nd Light Cavalry, having been charged with 
some minor offence, was warned of w regimental 
court-martial “convened to investigato his ease 
when he appealed from a Nativo Regimental to 
an Nuropean General Court-Martial, under a 
Jato provision, ‘The Court accordingly assembled, — 
and the proceedings were entered upon; hut 
fearing, from the tum matters appeared to 
that things were going against m the -Ha 
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nearest to him. ‘The members of the Court stared 
at one another, paralyzed by astonishment; the 
Havildar, making the most of his time, regularly 
sarved them all out, throwing his turban at the 

. President, giving one of the members a punch in 
his victualling office, and spitting in the faces of 
the rest. The members of the Court, recovering 
from their reverie of wonder, drew their swords, 
and in a moment afterwards half-a-dozen sabre 
points were presented at ihe prisoner. The 
President, however, immediately desired their swords 
to be returned to theirsheaths; when the Havildar 
made a dash for the sword of a cavalry officer 
who was one of the members of the court, He 
seized the hilt, and had partly drawn the blade 
from the scabbard, when he was seized, hand- 
cuffed, and is to be tried fer the mutiny; but he 
declares his resolution to starve himself to death. 
A remarkable feature in this case is, that when he 
was given his choice of a native or an European 
court to try him for the mutiny, he again preferred 
to be tried by European officers. This, we believe, 
is the first instance for such conduct ever known 
among sepoys. 

On September 6, the Madras Herald reported 
that the Cavalry Havildar was brought before 
an European Court-Martial at Arcot and 
according to its finding shot to death with 
musketry. 

ALLEGED FRAUDS IN THE CoMMISSARIAT 
DEPARTMENT. 


In 1835 certain allegations were made 
against certain of the Indian clerks including 
the Manager in the Commissariat Department 
then stationed at Bangalore. A Court of 
Enquiry consisting of the Commissary 
General and Lieutenant-Colonels Isacke and 
Williamson, were appointed to enquire into 
their conduct. They were placed under 
suspension and the houses of the clerks were 
searched and numerous documents seized. 
Nothing incriminating was found. Suspicion 
of peculation rested on them because they had 
suddenly accumulated wealth to an extent 
not known before. The Madras Courier of 
June 4 remarked that much had been written 
about the Commissariat Department and to the 


The increasing extent to which Canada is 
becoming industrialized is clearly indicated 
in the “Survey of Production in Canada.” 
just published in Ottawa. his shows that 
in 1930 there was a rapid development in the 
lead of manufacturing industries over agri- 
culture from the point of view of the value of 
production, the margin having increased from 
93 per cent in 1929 to 132.2 per cent. The 
principal occupation of the Canadian is, there- 
ore, manufacture and not, as many people 
are apt to suppose, farming. The fieures 

that in 1930 agricultural production 
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necessity for remodelling the system on which 
it was worked butso far without any response 
“It is not to be wondered at,” it saii 
if it was open to “ great abuse and peculation®. 
Bight months elapsed, still the men were 
in custody. One Court-Martial that tried 
them had been dissolved and another had been 
appointed but it had made no progress—it 
had not even met once. The first sat has fot 
two months but had established nothing 
against them, deserving of “bonds or im- 
prisonment”. Even the highest of them, 
the Manager (one named Subbaraya), had 
been in prison all the time and had not been 
allowed to attend on his mother on her death- 
bed. When a trifling indulgence was shown 
to him during her illness, the British officer 
concerned was, it would seem, “severely 
reprimanded”. On this the Courier (of 
February 8, 1836) protested strongly against 
the injustice of the whole thing. It asked if 
his continued detention in jail, without any 
evidence against him, “be tolerated”. It 
indignantly asked :— 

“Ts there no power to which this persecuted 
individua] can appeal, and demand either to be put 
on his trial or discharged from further restraint and 
responsibility ?—if not, in what consists the dearly- 
purchased privilege of the habeas carpus?” 

All appeals for decreasing the severity 
of the confinement of this official had been 
in vain. And the Courier warmed itself for 
the final onslaught, which it thus delivered :— 

“Did Soobravah know less of the private history 
of some few, than we have been informed he does, 
and of the way in which they have discharged 
the duties pertaining to the appointments they hold, 
and amassed the fortunes they possess, it has heen! 
said, the way in which he acquired his own wealt 
would never have excited suspicion, much less thau 
subject-matter for enquiry.” 

I have been unable to trace what became 
of Subbaraya after this. It is to be hoped 
that the Cowrier’s hit went home and he was 
set at liberty. 


represented 23.6 per cent of the net output 
of the Dominion compared with 54.8 per 
cent, representing the net value added by 
manufacturing process. The tendency tO 
wards industrialization still continues, 2? 
is a fact to be borne in mind in considering 
Indian economic problems, where industnad 
zation is still in itsinfancy. “4 

Fascism—The head of a State whieh 
professes the pagan cult of nationalism in its. 
most militant form. Fascism is “ pag% 
worship of b State”. ed 
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: A Bank of International Settlements and India. : 
d, By Dr. B. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., Ph.D. 
e Dreams oftentimes se a realities i own benedictions on this proposal.* 
dT d every-day life. Jona ee E Future monetary stability all over the world 
N the aspiration of aera peri n and an intelligent management of the gold 
it create an International Bank. ut ona standard are some of the ulterior effects if the 
or cometh good says the well- know : „adage. proposed Bank is made to work on sound lines. 
ig The imperative necessity of commercializing As important momentous consequences would 
re Reparations gave birth to t he new bank which flow out of its successful working, more details 
n, fairly promises to solve many of the world’s of this Bank should be understood. 
id financial ills. A rational reconstruction of Some EARLIER PRoposats, 
en the world’s monetary system can be accom- At the Brussels International Financial Con- 
h- plished through its aid. The economising ference of 1920 which was so prolific of highly a 
vn of gold and the co-ordination of the different Ingenious schemes the first well-conceived sug- 
er Central Banks’ policies are the two-fold aims gestion for an International Bank was made. $ 
ly of the International Bank of Settlements. Monsieur Delacroix suggested the creation of ; 
of By centralisation of credit and the dispensing an International Bank to issue interest-bear- 
st of short- and long-term credits on somewhat ing bonds in exchange for “genuine securi- 
if equitable basis to all the needy countries the ties ° such as rights over customs duties; har- 
ny International Bank can possess great in- vests, mineral products, or any produce from 
It fluence on monetary organization of a country. which a return can be foreseen within a rela- 
Tt behoves us to realize the principles for which tively short time and allow the redemption 
ed the International Bank is striving and co- of a bond at a not too-distant date.f 
ut operate with its governing body in establish- A more grandiose plan than the above was 
nd ing a regime of gold monetary international- the plan of Carl Thalbitzer to start a Bank 
ly ismonce again. The steps needed to co-operate of the League of Nations to ‘fill the gaps in 
i with the Bank of International Settlements International financing’ and “arrange refin- 
a are outlined in this article: But these ing and other credits where existing banks 
a can be undertaken only when England cannot offer their services.’ A new inter- 
a definitely returns to the gold standard national unit of account called the ‘league’ 
n and permits India to link the rupee to was to he established and the parity of its 
es, gold. Now that “Reparations have almost value with gold is to be maintained by 
1 ek filled and inter-allied debts are about this Bank, The capitalization of the Bank — 
: it i . CR an attempt has to be made at was to be secured by subscriptions eee 
th A ae coming World Economic Conference in gold or in currencies at the rate of the day’. 
a rt it into a Supernational Bank. The apparent defects of both the plans 
Its ORIGIN were realized and the schemes were given up as 
a Th iG E ge oh ‘Tomantic’ and ‘precious’ suggestions. Nothing 
d ough it is mainly intended as a Bank A e RECUEI 
" for the commer tay bended as a Bank tangible resulted out of these discussions. 
as paration zed payments of German e E E A 
an, yet i aa orice by the Young PASONSETORTOTARTONG ee 
out OF this aa ye ple ue secure lasting gool The immediate reason for the inauguration 
ut g Unique e T aE er of this bank was to facilitate the making of — 
er © American io u k = ? pity b i the new reparation payments{ on the part: of j 
by f hinistered 7 “oh ies _ have practically ——_ Sad ee 
fe ion involve sails ut to the ideals of co-opera- *The Paien Rere AOI a er SE ee Aa 
nd National Sine underlying} the Bank of inter- pene ee of the USA conde 
k = ements by refusing to pronounce Te R B participate in the omponet 
li- Evon Prot- f the Bank of International Settlements, 
in tDetoaion gd ge admits that it might become : Seo the Papers ee andl aed before the Inter- 
‘Tho! businose aS tf, Only it sheds its genéral national Conference, Brussels, i 


i n S—Treatise on M V, ii, p. 404 
its da; ONT A Honey, V, ii, p- 5 
Eneli business ational can be aptly used as 


5 ian, AS conducted in four languages, 
n nati 


Its short-term invest- 
b the globe. 
~ -Y Central Banlgoad. 26 


Its capital — 
Rishiictiaimain. Guik Kangi Colleg 


Tho Young Plan stipulates for the payment 
Pa sum of £100,000,000 a year until o 
From 1965 to 1985 average payment 
to £80,000,000. It drops to £45,000, 
year and by 1988 the reparation 

to cease altogether, the 


a 
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Germany. It is created to supplant abe te 
Transfer Committee under the Dawes ! ae 
The commercialization of reparation y 
ments collected in Germany which have o e 
transferred to the foreign countries and t iS 
payment to the creditors in their own or 
rencies is the main object of the Bank. 

Though the commercialization of eee 
payments is the primary object, yet it ae 
exist as a purely commercial or non-officia 
financial institution not subject to the control 
and political pressure of any Government 
of any country. It is created to exist solely 
as a medium for organized financial co-opera- 
tiont between the different central banks of 
the world. 


Secondly, its formulators have wider and 
more ambitious aims and wish the Bank ol 
International Settlements to realize the wider 
issues. It is meant to act as “ Central Bank 
for Central Banks”. Even if this Bank were 
to confine itself to the business services of a 
“Clearing House” for the Central Banks, 
it would undoubtedly realize this ambition. 
But the fathers of this scheme wish to place 
rediscounting powers in the hands of this 
Super-Central Bank so that many tangled 
questions of international debt remittance 
and international debt repayments to the 
U.S. A.f are to be accomplished by the new 


“The Bink of International Settlements receives 
the German annuity payments and executes the dis- 
tribution of the payments to the creditor countries, 
It receives from the German Government the certi- 
ficate of debt which specifies the annual amounts 
payable by Germany, On 15th day of cach month 
the Bank of International Settlements receives the 
equivalent of 36.5 mil. dollars a month. These are 
reseived in currencies called for by the Bank of 
International Settloments. Some portion is payable 
in Reiehsmarks which are used to finance deliveries 
of commodities to the creditor countries. 

Similarly it undertakes to execute inter-allied 
debt payments on behalf of Hungary, Bulgavia and 
Czechoslovakia to their ereditor countries. 

Under the trusteeship function of the Bank can be 
arranged this task of receiving and disbursing pay- 
mens on behalf of internal loans floated by Govern- 
iments. 


{Iho Committee of Experts who formulated the 
scheme and organized the Bank say, “Wo have at- 
tempted to sct up an institution whasé direction 
from the start shall be co-operative and institutional 
in charaeter, whose members shall engage them- 
selves to banish the atmosphore of the war. to obli- 
terate its animosibies, its partnerships, its tendencies, 
phrases and io work together for a commou and 
in a spirit of mutual interest and good-will,” 


4Some such thing has ultimately to he devised 
Becomes clear, If Europe can afford to par its jn- 
debtedsess fo the U.S, 


diiin eutliear ca 


Bank. Acting as a reservoir of foreign a 
change it can render help to any Central Bank 
of any country. Jf one remembers how the 


Central Bank of France by holding lange 
foreion exchange holdings agreed recently 


to support the dollar-sterling exchange, the 
essential utility of the world reservoir of 
foreign exchange can be grasped easily, The 
stabilization of exchange within normal limits 
of gold points can easily result out of a Stic. 
cessful working of the scheme. Abnormal 
fluctuations in exchange can and ought to 
he checked by gold transactions in the gold 
reserves stationed in the hands of the Bauk 
of International “ettlements. 

Thirdly, it would indirectly cement the 
ties of close relationship between the different 
Central Banks§ as there would be no encroach- 
ing on the field of work of any existing Central 
Bank or any of the investment hanks of the 
existing countries where it might be repre- 
sented. If cut-throat competition is eliminat- 
ed the new institution is bound to receive 
hearty welcome. 


Fourthly, a suceessful discharge of the 
second and the third functions would enable 
the new bank to help the stability and reor 
ganization of the banking systems of tke aeh 
settled countries. Some sort of financi 
federation of the different nations is to he 


countries to expect the settlement of debt by a 
payment alone, Commodities cannot ke gen wall 
the debtor countries as there is a high EE 
in America. Wither it has to scale down the, Kn 
duties. or agree to receive the payment in pir 
consent to overlend as in 1926-28 period to Goan 
sums which are far greater than interest pay” lly 
in which case it would be casy to pay tempor Jier 
the American indebtedness. As neither of mon 

natives can be carried out, it is quite Pest ott: 
expect the proposed Bank of Laternational aan 

ments to arrange forthe liquidation of sett kin 
of indebtedness to America. Payments m vould | 
which might be sold to other countries “ater | 
lead to foreign exchange holdings which COD tien 
on be converted at a stable rate into va 

currency by this Bank, The payment of m 
tions secording fo ithe capacity to ee 
without endangering German currency is the 
of starting the Intemational Bank and the 1 
settlement of the reparation payments ( 
Jf the Lausanne Conference were to succeed it 
put an end to this situation, ‘The Bank of 
national Settlements will. have to perform 
Teparation payments functions alone. + 


antl 


§Sce the Report of the Gold Delegation Ot 
Financial Commitice, para 194: “The maint 
of international equilibrium without the soon 
national interests ought to ho the guidin 
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evoly ton of it in its hands would be its 
at s 
concen Whatever might be .the actual 


vantage. = ae : 
K action itself or “ the statistical posi- 


f gold ” as the economists term it, the 
: Bane would bring about substantial 
ENa ag of the yellow metal by -dispensing 
cone y ‘al unnecessary movements of gold. 
with severa s J 3 i d 
A lesser production of gold in the near 
future and the continued monetary demand 
for gold on the part of the nation would 
lead to disastrous effects on the general 
world price-level. The mercantile acquisitive- 
ness of gold by nationaily-minded States 
might create deflationary tendencies but the 
International Bank can by co-operation with 
other central banks check the evils arising 
out of such situations. Intelligent control 
over the world value of gold would greatly 
be facilitated by its action in this direction 
and the Financial Committee of the League 
of Nations would undoubtedly facilitate its 
work by co-operating with this body. It 
can point out how the Central Banks of the 
diferent countries can regulate the volume 
of internal currency and stabilize prices by 
stabilizing the value of gold. So long as non- 
Monetary causes such as over-production 
tend to disturb the general world price-level 
of commodities the Bank of International 
Settlemerits cannot indeed hope to eliminate 
the economic disequilibrium arising out of 
such hon-monetary causes. Such monetary 
causes as | excessive gold_ nationalism and 
inaldistribution of old might lead to financial 
sion of world prices. The 
Pank of International Settlements can hope 
ion e by securing better distribu- 
bling een by granting credit or by en- 
i ‘evans an Banks of other countries 
over [aes T the necessity of “free gold 
~~ ove the safety margin. 
tng he followin 
lear ;—“ 


gold p 
tion 0 


2 statement from the Protocol makes 
ontra] Bani t is to promote the co-operation of 
or MS and to provide additional facilities 
triistee X aenal financial operations and to act as 
Scitlements ue an regard to international financial 
© partios nerusted to it under agreements with 
Stature emed.” Seo Article 3, Chapter T, 
Sine o Es of the Bank. 3 
SUpply of a Suys that ‘shortage in the future 
tornati e can be counteracted by tho Bank of 
v Settlements which can create a safe 
© ol international credit.” The Bank 


ABCD. who are not 
the gold reserve as wo know 
ey could, depriving the world 
a, much-vaunted supply. We 
construct on the basis of gold 


A 


Settlements might one day say 
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ed.* Economy of gold and still further 


The present-day tendency amongst the 
Central Banks is to hold excessive reserves 
in the gold centres.: The Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements can facilitate clearing busi- 
hess between Central Banks and render un- 
necessary the vast holdings of large stocks 
of foreign. exchange reserves. It can thus 
perfect the machinery of the gold-exchange 
standard system to a great extent. - 

Lastly, the harmonization of political 
interests even would be secured by its action. 
It can afford to act as a mighty engine pro- 
moting. international peace, goodwill and 
amity amongst the different nations. The 
internationalization of finances is a potent 
and practical means of disarming the nations 
and creating the “international mind” and p 
the needed goodwill to secure peace. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE BANK. 


The total issued capital was $100 mil. and 
one-fourth of it was called up at first, viz., the 
actual paid-up capital was £25 mil. The 
different Central Banks or banking group 
of the following seven countries were given 
the original privilege to subscribe to the 
shares.§ The present Board of Directorate 
consists of the Governors of Central Banks 
and nominated members possessing requi- 
site commercial, industrial and financial 
knowledge and 25 directors assemble to con- 
duct its deliberations. 

The Head Office of the Bank is in Besle, 
Switzerland. Freedom from local taxation 
and a suitable legal status have been granted 
to the Bank. 

Adequate provision for the formation of 
a Reserve Fund has been made by the bye- 


to equate, to negative, to offset, to correct -thore 
faults in those errant nations.” See his T.ecture 
before the Stable Money Association, 6th June 1920, 
at the Harvard Club, New York City. 


IW. H. C. Laves says: “The Bank of Intemational 
Settlements should be the international financial or- 
ganization caring adequately for the interests of the 
debtor nation and world-order as a whole, just as the 
Mandate System to-day attempts to look, after the 
welfare of native populations and international well- 
being.” Seo August, - 1931, American Political 

Š ae y : ; 
ane ee Banks of Sweden, Switzerland, 
Holland, Austria, Bulgaria, Danzig, Czechoslovakia. 
Finland, Greece, Hungary, Poland and Ruman 
have also beon invited oud they have subserikea 
shares, The original members were the Reichel 
the Banque de France, the Bank of wee 
Banque Nationale de Bulgique. he | 
Italia, the Bank of Japan, and a Fe 
Bank or some other American finan 
< Sce Article 6 ie Chi 
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laws which insist that a quarter of the profit 
will be added to the reserve fund of the Bank 
until it forms half of the paid-up capital. 
After reaching this position one-tenth of the 
profits is to be added to the reserve till it is 
two times the paid-up capital and so on, ac- 
cording to Section IV of Chapter XI of the 
Bank Charter. Provision for a dividend ofsix 
per cent is made and the surplus profits have 
to be disposed off according to the above 
plan. 
Some DETAILS OF ITS WORKING. à 

Broadly speaking, there are three main 
departments in its structure. The Banking 
Division consists of those departments which 
conduct foreign exchange business and the 
receipt of deposits and the making of invest- 
ments. The Second Department deals with the 
relations of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments with the Central Banks. The conducting 
of research in monetary problems and the cen- 
tralizing of information are parts of its duties. 
The Third Department is the Secretariat 
General which deals with administrative duties. 
The bulk of its deposits consists of the deposits 
of Central Banks as regards their foreign cur- 
rency reserves and deposits on behalf of their 
treasuries are also made by the Central Banks. 
The paid-in capital and permanent deposits 
arising from the Hague agreement substan- 
tially augment the total working capital. 
Neither Governments, nor individuals, nor 
private banks can make any current account 
deposits with the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, if the Central Banks of other countries 
were to object.* 

The securing of the Bank’s assets is subject 
to the fundamental aims it means pursuing. 
These can be recounted as (1) the regulation of 
the exchange, (2) the acting of a reserve centre 
for Central Banks, (3)theim provement of world 
credit by facilitating international credit 
and the free circulation of capital. 

WHAT ARE ITS ACHIEVEMENTS ? 
, Although it is too carly to decide how far 
it has realized its aims and objectives still 
it must be candidly admitted that something 
notable has been achieved in the two follow- 
ing directions. Firstly, it has greatly tended 
to facilitate the international flow of short- 
term funds into the long-term capital market.+ 
Again its short-term investments are dis- 
tributed all over the world and in such far- 
*See Articles 20 to 25 for t i i 
and which cannot be ace ee T 
nationa] Settlements. See Charter of the Statutes, 
fSee the Second Annual Report of the Bank of 
International Settlements, 1932, p. 7. 
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off centres as Tokio, Rome, Prague, and 
Helsingfors. Though full one-third of its Work. 
ing capital consists of fixed deposits payable 
at the end of 37 years, the time length of its 
investments never exceeds over two years, 
“Roughly one-tenth of the deposits is Invested 
for a period of six months. The bulk of the 
investments is purely of such character ag 
are payable at sight or within three months,” 
The main motive of the investment policy 
is not to gather profits but to facilitate world 
trade and commerce. The aim is to “moye 
capital from the superabundant markets to 
those centres where it is actually needed, 
The equalization of the interest rates at the 
different centres is another main objective, 
The movement of funds is sometimes done 
expressly to help these currencies, which are 
also executed in such centres where credit 
instruments are entirely lacking.* 

Secondly, there has been vast improve- 
ment in the field of international Central 
Banking co-operation. Hitherto the sole prac- 
tice among the Central Banks- was to 
maintain deposit accounts with one 
another and exchange credit information 
if needed. The practice of earmarking 
gold, of investing foreign balances for 
each other and of exchanging information 
also existed. Instances of mutual help and 
co-operation existed since the nineteenth 
century.| But the Bank of International 
Settlements performs this work and is now 
“the outward visible sign” of systematised 
and organized Central Bank co-operation. 

But no attempt has thus far been made to 
increase world trade by financing such pro 
jects in uudeveloped countries which woul 
lead to the development of foreign trade: 


*Seo the article entitled “The First Six Months 
of the Bank of International Settlements” by @ V j 
McGarrah, President of the Bank of Intermationt 
Settlements in the Proceedings of the Academy ? 
Politica] Science, Vol. XIV, No. 2, January 1931. k 

{The Bank of France oftentimes helped the ai 
of England and other Centra] Banks of Hurope: ons 
Financial Committee of the League of Neti 
helped the currency reorganization of several cou 
tries and inter-Central Banking co-operation M 
one of the methods used to stabilize the lira, the # o3 
and drachma. The Informal and Secret Conter o 
of the Governors of the Bank of England and 
E.R. Bank of New York, the Bank of France 3, à 
the Reichsbank carried the movement a step further f 
The 1927 Washington Agreement was entered oe: 
with the sole object of securing Central Bank id 
operation, No Central Bank is to embarrass the oa 
holding of another Central Bank by withdrawing * 
balances from it. È it 

See the Article Bank of International Sottlem® 
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the acquisition of long-term deposits 
k of Jnternational Settlements might 
: ndicate for developing world trade. 
ting activity has not yet been 
For the present it is confining 
hip, agency work and Central 
onk business. But Governor Norman s ap- 
Bar ions are indeed justifiable. He wisely 
ee “There are vague references to all 
pa phings which might be done towards 
A cilding the world. How they are ever 
te Be carried out I have not the slightest 
idea. What they precisely mean I do not know 5 
they are continually mentioned especially 
by those countries who feel the need more 
than others of some further development”.* 
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WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE 2 


Even if the reparation payment were to 
be completely executed and its primary 
object smoothly and efficiently discharged the 
Bank of International Settlements} will not be 
wound up. The other functions will remain 
as the main objectives and the Pank of Inter- 
national Settlements will remain as a con- 
structive guide to the Central Banks in the 
field of international credit co-operation. It 
can easily act as a missionary of sound 
finance in international matters. 

But the task of making Reparations. pay- 
ments would act as a drag in the initial years 
of its Operationst and would tend to place 
it under the guidance of expert economists 
a Officers responsible for the payment. 
eee Statist puts it, “it has acquir- 
amenna : elity and suspicion which has 
VN e Reparations payments which 


1s : g 
being manifested in the .petty squabbles 
evi 
(io eee 
ue f vane ie Fridonco before the Macmillan Commitice, 
0 T . 493. 
et i ena isanne Conference has almost “killed”? 
i , to be killed „ons item and the War Debts are “about 
ak of the < Seo my paper “ Economic Implications 
Tho Benga Re usanne Conference” ‘read before the 
A RnG es. Society, 14th September 1932. 
a } * Pronounce ae lines were written. there has Leon 
was f mabili FA fall in prices and Germany has pleaded 
Joli The Young Bee the conditional part of the annuity. 


made an removed the clause in the Dawes Plan 
Bold price deve) plicit provision for variations in the 
Promptly ary el. The Bank of International Settlements 
i tion to i EA the Basle Committee to draw atten- 
s a Msequent, in rue of abnormal fallin prices and the 
1 ie ility of Germany to pay the repara- 
j TA ER result of unstable economie con- 
amine a ĉe of Governmental experts would 
cm. Tithe. resh the inter-allied indebtedness 
£ à Writing down of the debts would 


“sing level of world prices would Le 
or Consciously furthered. a 
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for the location of the Bank.* The outburst 
of nationalism on the part of the States would 
create difficulties.+ 
_ Secondly, the possibility of political 
influences being exerted has to be reckoned. 
So long as the power of appointment of officials 
is in the hands of the Central Banks the elimin- 
ation of political influence can be expected, but 
it might not be realized in actual practice.t 
Thirdly, the financial circles of London are 
somewhat jealous of the Super-Central Bank. 
They are naturally anxious for the main- 
tenance of the world’s financial leadership 
in London as hefore. Devoid of the American 
xovernment’s moral support it is bound to 
have reduced strength and if London's finan- 
cial interests become apprehensive, they would 
easily undermine the influence of the new 
bank. But if the new bank confines itself 
to the pure functions of a “ Clearing House”, 
“Exchange Reservoir” and “ Helpful 
Factor’ in the matter of enabling nations 
to pay their international indebtedness, there 
is no reason why it should rouse the jealousy 
of the financial interests of London. Neither 
its growing acceptance business nor invest- 
ment business is going to be adversely 
influenced. London’s financial hegemony over 
the British League of Nations, as the Economic 
Empire is termed, is certainly not at stake. 
So long as the real spirit of the terms of its 
constitution is understood and adhered to 
and no encroachment on the business 
of the Central Banks of other countries is 
forthcoming in actual practice, there would 


*See the Statist—Jnternational Banking Supple- 
ment, 1929, Since these lines were written the 
political payments are about to ke written off com- 
pletely as a result of the Lausanne Agreement, . 

7Sir C. S. Addis says, “The broad internationalism 
of the Bank of International Settlements is a source of 
weakness as well as a source of strength. For no two 
nations argue in the same plane and there is always the 
danger of attributing to bad faith some misunder- 
standing which may really have its origin im differing 
political constitutions ...... Tts members must learn 
to comprehend and respect the views of others and to 
acquire the art, by no means an casy one, of accom: 
modating the nationa] temperament to international 
uses.” Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, No. 2, January, 1931, Vol. RIV, p. 103. Y 

trance tried to secure its nominees on the Board 
so as to allow her to succeed in her political ambitions 


in i ds. This attempt was frustrati 
es scent Banks of neutral countries we: 
selected to the Board in April 1931. 
Einzig, “Behind the Scenes of Intemat nal | 
pp. 63 to 65. See also his thi 
book, “The Bank of International 
This is the fear expressed 
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be no resentment nor retaliatory action which 
might tend to reduce its prestige and lower 
her influence. 

Irs DEFINITE GOAL. A; 

In the words of the ex-Vice-President Sir 
C. S. Addis, the considered monetary policy 
of the Bank is stabilization of world prices. 
“The Board of the Bank of International 
Settlements will perform a great public 
service,” as he says, “if they do no more than 
carry on an intensive examination of the 
dangers of monetary instability and the possi- 
bilities of devising means for its mitigation 
or cure.” As Sir Josiah Stamp aptly remarks, 
“What it may safely do lies in the unknown 
future but the fact that it is a framework and 
a safe edifice in which thought and experience 
may proceed and progress is one of the saving 
features in a situation which is darkly threat- 
ening the very basis of civilization itself. 
It may in duc course develop its own tech- 
nique to remedy great shortage of credit in 
particular nations, by concerted action 
it may do for all what no one could do for 
itself.’ 

Quite recently it passed a resolution 
recommending the early adoption of the gold 
standard by all the nations of the world.} ‘The 
uniform reduction of Central Bank's reserve 
ratios can be secured as a result of its initia- 
tive. 

Inpra’s Duty. 

The moment the Reserve Bank is started 
it should apply for membership to this body. 
Any extra gold resources needed to start the 
Reserve Bank need not be obtained by float- 
ing a loan in the London Money Market but 
an appeal to the Bank of International Settle- 
Ments is possible. The primary duty of the 
Bank is to assist the Central Banks of other 
countries when they attempt to restore the 
gold standard. As such, India’s request for 
gold loan cannot be vetoed. 

Possessing a stabilized currency and working 
on gold bullion or the gold exchange standard 
basis India can hope to become a share-hold- 
ing member of the Bank of International 
Settlements, ‘This would be the case as soon 
as the present linking with paper pound 
sterling is unlinked and India reverts hack 
to a gold standard. Indian nationalists versed 
in financo, exchange and currency matters 
might be deputed as representatives of the 
Indian banking system. 


*See his Papers on 
TEIS 
tec. Resolution dated July 11, 
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“Gold and the Price-Teyel,”* 


- 1932. of the 


BHC Cukul Kangiitnlsaii, Haridwar January 1933. 
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The statutes of the Chartered Reserye 
should permit it to count the current ac 


Bank 


Count 


deposits it makes in the hands of the Bank } 
of International Settlements as part of i 
statutory reserve. Having given the statu | 
of gold reserve to these deposits it should no | 38 
shrink from exercising the rediscountings | of 
privilege so that an clastic system of credi vie 
expansion can be raised in this country when | mi 
needed by the exigencies of trade deman | us 
Short-term loans can be secured on gold op} his 
approved short-term securities which are on. 
course currently marketable. This process | thi 
would enable the Central Reserve Bank tof the 
make a fuller use of the gold reserves than do 
would otherwise be the case. Some of the } wh 
investment funds might be handed over f wh 
to the Bank of International Settlements for } ag 
securing ideally safe international invest- 4 ; 
ments. Op] 
The earmarking of gold and the use of credit | ma 
granted by the Bank of International Settle f pre 
ments would also facilitate the payment of mo 
our international indebtedness without abs 
shipping actual gold. So long as the gold len 
exchange standard systemt based on London onl 
currency is worked London would te) ou 
the best external’ centre in which out 
exchange reserve has to be piled up. if rad 
this were to be the case, the above ear}. lay 
marking of gold would be unnecessary. But tati 
if an independent and real gold bullion standar of 
were to bein operation, this method af i 
clearing international indebtedness would be ane 
extremely helpful. ae it, 
The Reserve Bank has to act as the agen! i or 
and correspondent bank of the Bank of Interi leg 
national Settlements. obt | tion 
The Central Reserve Bank would undous | wit 
edly gain much by securing a real insig is 
into the international monetary situatio tor 
and credit problems. The ‘exchange of int logs 
ation and advice itself would be very valuo a Un} 
Apart from the advantage of participatia ous 
in the éumulative distribution of the POE dit 
of the Bank, Indian economy stands t0 if 
henefited in several ways.t Pres 
~ — s gt The 
*On June 25, 1931, the Bank of International | Mac 
tlements granted a rediscount credit of $100 a dit} turi 
to help the Reichsbank, As the whole of this © thir 
became oxhausted within a month the financia oo 
of July 1931 could not be:averted. gus f 2% 
{The retont Report of the Gold Delegation ff the 
done substantial service in the direction of POERA In, 


ing the pre-war G. B. Standard basis as | 2 
currency system for many countries”. See 
215 to 221, 


{Paper read before the Indian Meonomic 


here is no subject on which there 
greater misunderstanding in the minds 
the: public regarding Mahatma Gandhi's 
than on that of machinery. It is this 
neeption which has led some people to 
use such expressions as “reactionary” for 
his views. While other critics have questioned 
as to why the Mahatma uses a number of 
things made by machines when he is against 
them. These critics 
do not understand 
what really he means 
when he speaks 
against machinery. 
Mahatmaji is not 
opposed to any 
such 


Perhaps t 
is 
of 
views 
misto 


credit | machinery as 

ettle. | provided it is used 
nt of f morally, t.e., with 
thou | absolute  non-vio- 
gold lence. He deprecates 
don only the wnscrupu- 
1 bef lous and immoral 
i our | suse of it. It will 
> It be used immorally, 
eat | for example, if it 
But | leads tothe exploi- 
dard | tation by a people 
d off Of its own people 


or the people of 
_ another country, if 
lt- deprives ~ the 
masses of their 
legitimate occupa- 
tions of the masses 
about providing 
em with anything 


it 
thy, 


ous ang es conse 


den pcos con- 
ae Work and. 
ae Produces op- 
ae ive monopolies. 
~ Case of Indi 
&made p 


ais before us. Here the use of 
1ece-goods deprived the agricul- 
a Eat subsidiary industry and 
Sioe a oyment millions of spinners, 
u Wit ae avers, etc., without providing 
and therefor, ee industry to engage 
} destitution ading to the utmost poverty 

ndhiji jit Such use of machines, 
Yoideg * 17'S out, is immoral and should be 
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Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Mahatma Gandhis Views on Machinery. — 
By C. B. L. Mathur, M.A. 


Unhappily, at present moral progress has 
not kept pace with the scientific progress. 
In some respects we have degraded in morality, 
while science has advanced with breathless 
speed. Under such conditions it is evident 
that there is always the apprehension that 
science may be used to the detriment of huma- 
nity and in violation to-the principles of 
morality. In fact, this very thing is happen- 
ing in the world 
at present. Mahat- 
maji, therefore, lays 
strong emphasis on 
the moral aspects of 
the scientific inven- 
tions. He will always 
welcome the inven- 
tions, eg, the 
telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the radio, the 
automobile, the 
stcamships and the 


airships, provided 
they lead to the 
spiritual, cultural 


and material advan- 
cement not of one 
nation at the expense 
of another, but of all 
the peoples of the 
world together and 
promote real friend- 
ship and love among 
humanity. 


Mahatma Gandhi 
held originally very 
strong views on the 
abolition of machi- 
nery but he has | 
gradually modified 
them. It will be 
interesting to trace 
the changes which 
have taken place in 
his views. In 1908, he wrote in a pamphlet 
entitled “Indian Home Rule”, “Machinery is 


the chief symbol of modern civilization, it x Re 


less am I trying to destroy all 
and mills. It requires a highe sim: 
renunciation than the 
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Young India, “Do I want to put back the 
hand of the clock of progress? Do I ye 
to replace the railway by the country cart ' 
Do I want to destroy machinery altogether ? 
These questions have been asked by some 
journalists and public men, My answer 1s: 
T would not weep over the disappearance of 
machinery or consider a calamity. But l 
have not deigned on machinery as such. What 
I want to do at the present moment is to 
supplement the production of yarn and cloth 
through our mills; save the millions we send 
out’ of India and distribute them in our 
cottages.” 

Further, in reply to question of a correspond- 
ent Mahatmaji wrote in July, 1924, “I am 
personally opposed to great trusts and- con- 
centration of industries by means of elaborate 
machinery. But at the present moment I am 
concerned with destroying the huge system 
of exploitation which is ruining India. If 
India takes to Khaddar and all it means I 
do not lose the hope of India taking only 
as much of the modern machinery system 
as may he considered necessary for the ame- 
nities of life and for life-saving purposes.” 

Again in his presidential address delivered 
at Belgaum in December, 1924, he stated, 
“I wish, too, you would dismiss from your 
minds the views attributed to me about 
machinery. In the first instance, I am no 
more trying to present for national acceptance 
all my views on machinery, than I am present- 
ing the whole of my belief in non-violence. 
Phe spinning wheel is itself an exquisite 
piece of machinery. My head daily bows in 
reverence to its unknown inventor. What 
I do resent is the wanton and wicked destruc- 
tion of the one cottage industry of India 
that kept the wolf from the doors of thousands 
of homes scattered over a surface 1900 miles 
long, 1500 miles broad.” 

, Furthermore he expressed the following 
ideas in another article on machinery ; —- 
“Machinery has its place; it has come to 
stay, But it must not be allowed to dis- 
place the necessary human labour. An im- 
proved plough is a good thing. But if by 
some chance one man could plough up by 
some mechanical invention of his the whole 
of the land of India and control all the agri- 
cultural produce and if the millions had no 
other occupation, they would starve, and 
being idle, they would become dunces, as 
many have mready become. There js hourl 


_ danger of many more being reduced’ to that 


henviable state. I would welcome ever 
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know that it is criminal to displace the 
labour by the introduction of power-driven 
spindles unless one is at the same time Tead 
to give millions of farmers some other occupa. 
tion in their homes. 
i i M 7 à, Pred 7 se 

: Again in reply to a corre spondent’s question, 
“Are you against all machinery ?” Gandhiji 
remarked, “ My answer is emphatically, No 


But I am against its indiscriminate multiplica- j| 


tion. I refuse to be dazzled by the seemin 
triumph of machinery. I. am uncompromis. 
ingly against all destructive machinery, By 
simple tools and instruments and such 
machinery as saves individual labour and 
lightens the burden of the millions of the 
cottagers I should welcome.” He has 
expressed his still more recent views in the 
following words: “I do not believe that 
multiplication of wants and machinery con- 
trived to supply them is taking the world 
a single step toward its goal .... It (spin 
ning wheel ) does not seek to destroy all 
machinery but it does regulate its use and 
check its weedy growth. It uses machinery 


for the service of the poorest in their cottages.’ f 


It is thus abundantly clear that Mahatma 
Gandhi is not against all machinery. “What 
I object to,” he so very lucidly explains 
himself, “ the craze for machinery, not 


machinery as such. The craze is for what they } 


call labour-saving machinery. Men go on 


saving labour, till thousands are without | 
work and thrown on the open streets to die | 
of starvation. I want to save time and labour, f 


not for a fraction of mankind, but for all. 


want the concentration of wealth, not im the 


hands of a few, but in the hands of all. To-day 
machinery merely helps a few to ride on the 
backs of millions. The impetus behind ™ 
all is not the philanthropy to save Jabout 


but greed. It is against this constitution | 
of things that I am fighting with all myi 
might.” 


Gandhiji advises the use of such machins 
as can be worked by the villagers in thg 


cottages, e.g., the Singer Sewing Machine} 


But then huge machines will be regun 
for manufacturing such machines. Mahar 
says that he is socialist enough to allow ber 
the factories for carrying on primary engine: 


ing or key industries should be nationaliz 


or State controlled. Moreover, these feed ; 


ought to be working under the most put 
and attractive conditions, not for pro ae 
for the benefit of humanity, love taking 
place of the greed as the motive. 

The number of Mahatmaji’s critics on 


myst, Hakbimery is now far less 


us 


hang f 


when he originally expressed 


jb was 


hang what | yg. The critics have now realized 
tiven his anii foresaw and wrote nearly 
cady what jecades ago. The Great War has 
Upa- three ly demonstrated how machinery can 
aneian 6 the detriment of human life and 
tion, be poo The increasing number of 
dhiji o, attended with danger to the life 
No, i eo kaman beings, has shown that there is 
lica- E’ trong dark side also to the modern means 
ming f Beth provide comfort and convenience to 
a aa Lastly, the army of the unemployed 
Bi all the industrialized countries during 
a the present industrial depression has made 
a it clear that machinery while it inereases 
n the productive power of human beings on 
1 the the one hand, deprives them of it on the other 
that even to the extent of throwing tens of millions 
con of them out of employment. The realization 
vond of all these evil features of machinery has 
spin- converted many critics of Gandhiji into his 
yall followers. 

ant The change which has taken place in the 
nery | _ Views held on machinery will become apparent 
ves,’ | from the following words of Mr. Galsworthy :— 
tnad “We shall continue to advance backwards 
What | Wless we operate on our inventors and render 
aims | their genius sterile until such time as we 
not i have mastered, digested and learned to use 
they | or our real benefit the inventions of the 
on ft last century or so, until, in sum, we know how 
hot f t0 Tun our machines of every sort in asane 

die} YAY instead of letting them run.” 
sour, | Further— to quote from a recent editorial 
geo in the Leader— “tis now being argued 
) the d the west that ‘Machinery has proved to be 
-day ie enemy of man’. And strange voices 
| the ine being heard from America, It appears 
d ii the State Employment Commission in 
bout | ee in Inserted in its contracts a provision 
hon : Work must be done by hand rather than 
2h |e machines, Expressing its approval of 
E Tipe Rosal, the American Federation of 
a F Press, according to a report in the British 
a is not Beet is admittedly wasteful, but it 
rod | Policy of » ; idrec th part as wasteful as the 
1 A families ducing millions of workers and their 
ee ig © beggary by the use of machines.’ 
te yen gae ic it may be recalled that 
° abandon th adelphia the city decided 
Nachines Used © Use of a large number of 
“pal ork “20 some departments of muni- 
lt wil be. nd use manual labour instead. ” 

? 


€ bene lowever, idle to totally deny 
by th fits which have accrued to humanity 


e 
Moduction 2loyment of machinery in the 
TA on itse]p ee Machinery has taken 
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which once was the lot of human beings. 
Tt has also brought within reach of the poor 
material comforts which formerly only the 
tich could enjoy. There is much less differ- 
ence in the dress worn by the different classes 
of society, food eaten by them, in the dwell- 
Ings in which they live and in the amusements 
they enjoy than it was in the pre-machine 
age. This equality is very necessary in the 
present age of democracy when people have 
got equality in political and social spheres. 
Without some sort of machinery it will be 
nearly impossible to produce goods in such 
quantities as to make them available to all 
the classes of people. But at the same time 
machinery should not be employed so as 
to deprive a section of them of the means 
of earning their livelihood and thereby to 
make it hard to obtain for themselves even 
the necessaries of life. The real problem, 
therefore, is how to use machinery so that ; 
all people may be sure on the one hand of oe 
getting some suitable employment, and on | 
the other of enjoying the benefits of cheap 
commodities in the greatest possible measure. 
Mahatma Gandhi recommends the use of 
only simple machinery which can be worked 
in the cottages of workers. He advocates, 
in other words, ruralization of industries. 
He has, however, not developed his ideas 
on this point and has not indicated to us as 
to how far it is possible to ruralize the different 
industries which are being carried on at 
present in India on the capitalistic system. 
He lays emphasis on the immediate ruraliza- 
tion of the Indian Cotton Textile industry, 
We have not been told how machinery ought 
to be used in the other industries of the 
country, It is worth while inquiring what 
changes in the Engineering, Fron, Coal, and 
Transport industries he will recommend. 
Perhaps he will let them run with the help 
of up-to-date machinery but will recommend 
their-nationalization as he is socialist enough 
to allow it. : 
There is another aspect of the question of the 
employment of machinery, At present every 
country of the world not even excepting — 
Great Britain has adopted the policy of pro- — 
tection ofits industries. The policy of every 
nation is not to purchase the manufactured 
products of.foreign nations but to purchase 
only the products manufactured by its own 
factories. The result of this policy 
naturally be that every country will los 
foreign markets. A time will com 


Pp. 217-20, 
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Then according to the Economic Law = 
division of labour and specialization © 
machinery are limited by the extent ol market, 
the reduction of market of a country must 
lead to the modification of division of labour 
and specialization of machinery and through 
them to change in the organization of in- 
dustries. The trouble at present is that 
though, owing to the policy of high tarifis, 
every country has in fact lost most of its former 
markets, it has maintained and even developed 
its mass production by the employment of 
highly specialized and standardized processes 
and machines. ‘The inevitable consequence 
is over-production and unemployment. It is 
really difficult to understand why the experts 
are advocating further rationalization of in- 
dustries when the markets have been reduced 
by the erection of high tariff walls by the 
countries, What ought to be done is that 
simultaneously with the reduction of markets, 


Causes of Mortgage Indebtedness in Mysore. 
By B.S. Krishnaswamiengar, M.A., 


Department of Economics, University of Mysore. 


We have found that the agricultural posi- 
tion of the State is characterized by heavy 
indebtedness. We have compared our State 
with other countries and we are convinced 
that the position of the ryot in Mysore is not, 
in any way, better than those of his brethren 
in and outside India.* The load of debt has 
been inereasing day by day and he is more 
heavily involved in debts than his compeers 
in India. The salvation of the country in 
general depends essentially on the improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions and hence 
we have to find out the main causes of this 
heavy load of debt and remedy. the existing 
defects as far as possible. : 

It is difficult to point out exactly the main 
causes of this heavy mortgage debt in the 
State. It is the result of a series of causes, 
each contributing to another. Let us examine 
how far the general causes of agricultural indebt- 
edness (as already explained) apply to Mysore 
and find out if theres are any special causes 
peculiar to Mysore as a whole. 


l. Poverry, 
There is no doubt that our ryots are poor 
as a whole. In spite of the fact that the State 
has been doing its best to improve the condi- 


———_ 


*Vide The Mysore Economic Journal, May 1930, 
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the countries should change their system 

production which will have to be done { 
making changes in the way in which machinery 
is being used. Mahatmaji S suggestion a 
cottage industries will partly meet the situa. 
tion. 

This ruralization of industries will also 
eradicate another evil of machinery, viz., the 
high frequency of accidents affecting human 
body. It will scatter the industrial Popula- 
tion whichis concentratedin the cities and thus 
decrease the number of risks to which human 
beings are exposed not only in the mills but 
also in heavy traffic of the streets. 

To sum. up: Mahatmaji does not desire 
abolition or eradication of machinery; What 
he advocates is its limitation and control, 
Even as we regulate or curb our passions 
so must we also regulate the use of machinery, 
That use of machinery is lawful which subserves 
the interests of all. 


tion of our ryots, we find that poverty has 
been a common factor among our peasantry. 
If the State had not been alert at this stage, 
the situation would have been miserable. 
The Governor of a great Indian Presidency, 
who, speaking of the cultivators of the soil 
in India, said, “They do not live; they only 
exist.” This is largely truc of our ryots also. 
No improvement in agriculture can be expect 
ed so long as the ryots are crushed with 
poverty. The land over large areas has got 
to the very lowest point of production through 
the want of manure. His Highness the Aga 
Khan describes the life of the peasant 0 
Western India in the following terms which, 
in their broad aspect, can be applied to the | 
ryot in our State also : 
“The ill-clad villagers, men, women and 
children, thin and weakly, and made ° 
beyond their years by a life of under-feediné T 
and over-work, have been astir before day: bh 
break and have partaken of a scanty me% | 
consisting of some kind or other of cold porridge | 
of course without sugar or milk. With bar f 
and hardened feet they reach their fields oe | 
begin to furrow the soil with their lean catt i 


of a poor and hybrid breed, usually to 
and milkless. | A short rest at mid-day am ad 
handful of dried corn or beans for food, r 


followed by a continuance till dusk of the 59” 
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cratching of the soil: Then the 
homeward in the chilly evening, 
iber of the family shaking with 
fatigue; a drink of water, probably 
“the munching of a piece of 

q black or green chapati, a little gossip 
fart he pipal tree, and then the day ends 
round ae unrefreshing sleep in dwellings 
with bee that no decent European farmer 
de aae his cattle in them” (pp. 66-67, 
one "n Problems of Rural India, 1928. 
To Nagendranath Gangulec). This ine 
scription is clearly the picture of a malnad 
ryot. It is difficult to say whether poverty 
is the result of indebtedness or vice versa. 
Both are contributory factors to the low 
economic position of our ryots. 

“ 2. IMPROVIDENCE. 

In our State also, improvidence is largely 

responsible for agricultural indebtedness. The 
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‘ 
expenditures on marriages and other social 
functions are beyond the means of an ordi- 
nary ryot. The striving after maintaining 
the izzat or social position has become very 
keen among our tyots. True, as Prof. 
Gangulee says. “while in social matters a 
great deal of reforms is necessary by way 


of modifying various external practice 
that involve heavy expenditure, the 
place of ceremonies and: celebrations in 


the development of the life of a people cannot 
be altogether belittled or ignored” (p. 142, 
Problems of Rarcl India). But these items 
of expenditure have outgrown their limit 
and we have to differentiate between neces- 
sary and unnecessaty forms of extravagance. 

The following table illustrates the various 
unproductive purposes for which these debts 
are incurred :—* 


Simple Mortgages Usufructuary 

Purpose Amount er Amount 
No. Borrowed No: Borrowed 

1, Marriage and other Rs. Rs. 
social functions 528 85,375 40 5,745 
14.78% 7.68% 7.16% 2.899% 

2, Maintenance 103 13,338 18 3,200 
2.88% TL DO, 3.22% 1.61% 

3. Miscellaneous ox 431 $6,163 81 16,868 
12.07% 7.15% 14.51% 8.48% 

4. More than one 507 2,03,830 104 41,865 
: 14.23% 18.33% 19.68% 21.0995 

Toran 1569 3,88,706 243 67,678 

mee: 43.96% 34.96% 44.57% 87.07% 


—  — %$§-TNurrirep DEBT. 
Undoubtedly our ryots are burdened with 
sneestral debts. It can be stated that 50 

Percent of our tyots are involved in prior 


money-lender, as well as the inefficiency of 
agriculture due to the low agricultural pro- 
duction, are largely responsible for these 
ancestral debts. 


paral debts. ‘These debts run from The following table illustrates the posi- 
Sneration to generation. The viles of the tion :— . 
Simple Usufructuary 
Name of Talu k z Amount No. Amount , 
No: Borrowed > Borrowed 
Rese ASSR : Rs. 
1 Mysore 611  2,86,350 2 0 177 «81,476 
2 34.8% 49.30% 45.8% 55.3% 
- Madhugiri 307 96,802 0 0 38 
‘ 51.08% 62.56% 57.6 9 
* Hassan ea een 46 
o 2; 7.910 
4 ; 29.14% 36.52% 47.91% 
> Sager oe 2 41,493 0 0 7 
3 56.52% 51.42% 70.0 % 
Toran .. 1297 4,97,307 5 0 269 
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4. AGRICULTURAL LOSSES. 

As in India, in our State also, agricultural 
losses are due to the caprices of the season, 
famines, diseases and mortality of cattle. 
Rainfall does not come timely. Floods or 
drought have been a common feature. The 

: : istricts—Kolar sangalore, 
four maidan districts—Kolar, Banga 
Tumkur and Chitaldrug, which occupy 49 per 
cent of the total area and 51 per cent of the 
population of the State, are backward in point 
of rainfall and in water-supply both for irriga- 
tion and for drinking. The dry cultivation 
depends wholly upon rainfall, and the wet 
on tanks filled by rains. The rainfall is 
utterly unsatisfactory in several ways, being 
untimely, capricious, disappointing at the 
critical time and causing continuous anxiety 
to the cultivator, who cannot be sure of the 
harvest till it actually comes to his hands. 
Tanks do not fill regularly each year, and wet 
crops under tanks are successfully raised 
only at intervals of two or three years. The 
malnad districts of Kadur and Shimoga, 
though blessed with heavy rainfall and season- 
able monsoons, have in recent years been 
declining in population and exhibiting other 
signs of retrogression of prosperity. Thanks 
to the efforts of the people and the Govern- 
ment, conditions in the malnad are showing 
signs of improvement now. Veterinary aid is 
not lacking in the State, but there is still room 
for the expansion of the movement as a whole. 

Diseases such as the Influenza and the Plague, 
have taken a heavy toll among our ryots. 
In short, it can he stated that the adverse 
economic position of our ryots, due to the 
caprices of the season, diseases and mortality 
of cattle is largely responsible for the heavy 
agricultural indebtedness in the State for the 
past 25 years. 

5. IMPROVEMENT or CREDIT. 

We cannot attribute the improvement of 
credit as being responsible for the 
indebtedness of our ryots. 
Bank, we do not find any other private agency 
giving credit facilities to our people. Though 
there are some other private banks in the 
State, they do not operate on a large scale 
and their transactions also are not very busi- 
nesslike and honest. The growth of the co- 
operative movement is only a recent pheno- 
mena and we cannot altogether overlook the 
benefits it has conferred on the people. 

But throughout the State we find that 
cheap and uncontrolled credit is financed 


| heavy 
Except the Mysore 


by a regular chain of money-lenders and the 


illiterate ryot cannot resist the 


temptati 
to borrow. Pomon 
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6. LEGAL CHANGES. 


It is no doubt true that this is a 
butory cause to the problem on hand. Im- 
bued with a false sense of honour, our rots 
are prone to spend a large sum of Money for 
mere love of litigation. Factions in the villa 0 
are very common. Even the minutest frac. 
tion of an acre is fought up in the court, They 
are absolutely blind to the enormous amount 
of expenditure involved in attending the 
courts, paying lawyer's fees, ete. There jg 
no doubt that the power of the money-lender 
is also increasing in the State, as a result of 
the existence of law and order in the country, 
Checks are applied only recently to his power 
and the ryot-debtor is also given protection 
by the courts. A reference will be made to 
this, in the next part of our study. 


Contr}. 


T. SUB-DIVISION AND FRAGMENTATION 
or Hotprnas. 
Indebtedness is largely due to fragmenta- 
tion and sub-division of holdings in our State 
also. It has been already made clear that 
intensely fragmented plots become irregular 
and uneconomical, and lead to a waste of time 
and labour, of cattle power and manure. As 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee points out “The 
small size of the holding means also small 
security for the cultivator and hence a higher 
rate of interest for the agricultural capital 
he borrows.” (The Rural Economy of Tudia 
1926, p. 35.) 
The following table shows the size aud 
number of the holdings in our State :— 


Holdings below 1 acre oe 
Si between l and 5 ACTES .- 
= a VOR sea: 
ie 1 Ofer TENET 
z% 3 50) sy D 
n” S 100. ,, 500 ,, 
sy above 500 acres 


Nine per cent of the holdings are of ee 
than 1 acre, which cannot afford a living i a 
itself. About 46 per cent are between | 2” 
5 acres and another 35 per cent betwee? 
and 10 acres, bringing up the total 
holders owning less than 10 acres to fully 
per cent, “It is not known how these oldie 
are made up, that is, how much is Fs 
up of dry land, how much wet and- l 
much garden land. But taking even a liben 
view of this aspect of the matter, know! 
as I do the precariousness of farming im 8 
State, these figures to my mind revea 
exceedingly hard conditions under which 
man who depends only on the land lives 
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to wrest a living from an average hold- 

be a perpetual struggle ; and when 
i mbered that land is about the sole 
ws re his livelihood one cannot wonder 
mene aR has to be satisfied with a very 
pane dard of living indeed.” (A Note 
o Bare calidation of Holdings in Mysore, 
a 7 A. K. Yegna Narayana Iyer, M.A., 
a a Agri. (Cantab.), N-D.D: FCA., p. 21.) 

8. Increase IN INFERIOR Chass OF 
MONEY-LENDERS. 

There is no doubt that the increase in 
inferior class of money-lenders is largely res- 
ponsible for the heavy mortgage debt in the 
State. There is a regular net-work of money- 
lenders in all the villages of the State, carry- 
ing on a pernicious trade. Besides charging 
high rates of interest bordering on usury (48 
to 60 per cent) they wield enormous power 
over the rural folk. The rise of the money- 
lenders among the agriculturists themselves 
has accentuated this problem. The whole 
mercantile and economic life of the country 
is coming under the all-pervading influence 
of the Marwari. The possession of land has 
become an adjunct to social prestige and the 
poor ryot is encouraged to borrow more and 
Bo provided he has sufficient security to 
oiter, a 

9. Increase or POPULATION: 

The growth of population in India is a 
‘tous problem. This would not have been 
; Setlous factor at all, if only agriculture was 
i ae condition. In Mysore the situa- 
K : y ae any way better than other 

tron ee la, The ‘pressure of population 

Marae’ cron is fairly intense, due to the 
loaa oR non-agricultural forms of em- 
of our ne te village. But the conditions 

Santry cannot be ascribed to over- 
long as the potentialities of 


Population so 
agri 
o Sculture are not explored properly. 
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application of sludge gas for 
Power is contemplated in 
Tt is a form of economy which 
Oped with great success at the 
al works of the Birmingham 
Rea District Drainage Roard, 
IS now being sought for its 
© system of sewage~ disposal 
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10. Loss or Economie EQUILIRRIUM. 

There is no diversity of occupations 
our ryots. All the village industries have 
become things of the past. During times 
of leisure, the ryot has no other occupation. 
which would supplement his agricultural 
income. The imdigenous arts, which had a 
charm of their own, no longer exist. There 
is no doubt that this defect has also contri- 
buted to the increase of agricultural indebted- 
hess in the country. 


among 


1]. DRAIN or POTENTIAL CAPITAL. 


This is a problem that concerns India as 
a whole. However, it can be pointed out 
that rich European Cofiec-planters have 
settled in the country. There is no liquid 
capital available to our ryots, whereas the 
European Coflee-planters are financed suffi- 
ciently from big Enxopean firms. 


12. Sprecian, Causes. 

There are no special causes peculiar to our 
State alone, except that the conditions of the 
malnad have accentuated the intensity of the 
problem. Briefly they are:—The insaritary 
conditions of life due to malaria and other 
diseases, the extreme poverty of the ryots, 
the peculiar social customs like the thera 
system of marriage and the wiles and tricks 
of the money-lender. The malnad ryot is, 
therefore, very heavily indebted and it is no 
wonder that he has become s slave to the 
soucar. 

On the whole, it can he stated that the 
apparent paradox “Debt as a sign of pros- 
perity ’ (which will be explained in the next 
part of our study) cannot be applied to Mysore 
asa whole. These debts are not, in any way, 
productive. They are due to adverse eco- * 
nomic circumstances in the country, coupled 
with the complexities of Indian social life. 


gas, can be collected from the sludge in suffi- 
cient quantities to operate all the gas engines 
at the sewage disposal works. The cost ofthe 
scheme is estimated at £5,170. Against this oe 

£500 a year will, it is expeeted, be saved us 
power cost: ; 


John Scott Lidgett wrote years ag Can oe 
any education be too good for the industria 
classes?” Are we doing our duty by 
industrial classes inIndia? That is th 
tion that confronts us to-day when 
of the industrial advancement o 
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Economics in the West. 
Monetary Implications of the War Debt Payment. 


London, January 1, 1983.—On December 15 
the British Government paid to the U nited 
States, Government the sum of 954 million 
dollars in gold. Although this was an inter- 
Governmental transaction, its probably un- 
precedented size and the means by which 
it was completed suggested important con- 
sequences in monetgary affairs, and we propose, 
therefore, to examine briefly what happened 
and what may happen as the direct or indirect 
outcome. 

Since the British Government, so far as is 
known, possessed no gold of its own, and 
since the Bank of England, which holds the 
only sizeable stock in the country, is not com- 
pelled to sell gold when called upon, the pro- 
vision of the means of payment was a matter 
of arrangement between the Government 
and the Bank. The Bank provided the re- 
quired amount of gold, which had been held 
im its Issue Department at the statutory 
valuation of £3 17s. 104d. per standard ounce, 
and the Government paid the Bank for it at 
that price. Thus the Government had to 
hand to the Bank about £194 millions of 
securities, presumably Treasury bills, in ex- 
change for the same amount of gold. 

At this point arose a question of seme im- 
portance. The Issue Department of the Bank 
is authorized to have outstanding £275 millions 


of notes against securities, including a small 
amount of silver coin, together with £1 in 
notes for every £1 of gold held, reckoned 
at the statutory price. Unless the £275 
millions of “ fiduciary issue” were increased, 
therefore, the total note issue would have 
to be reduced by £193 millions on the sur- 
render of that amount of gold. Actually 
this course was chosen—we shall refer again 
later to the alternative. But the total note 
issue, thus determined, concists of two parts : 
first, by far the larger part is held hy the public 
and by the commercial banks in their tills 
and vaults ; secondly, the smaller part is held 
in the Banking Department of the Bank of 
England as reserve 
ities. The reduction in the total Issue of 
notes could not at once take effect on the 
portion held outside the Bank, which is 


t de- 
termined by public needs, and the amount 
had therefore necessarily to he abstracted 


_ from the reserve in the Banking Department 
of the Bank of England. > 


Up to this pointe phipubheobrian. Sieu 


against its deposit liabi- ` 


angibeollection; Hanbwato sell securities in O" 


ment has lost £194} millions of gold, and has 
been handed for cancellation £ 191 millions 
of notes from the reserve of the Banking De. 
partment. The figures of the Issue Depart. 
ment ate therefore balanced. The assets 
of the Banking Department are £19} millions 
lower by reason of the surrender of notes, 
but this reduction is compensated by an equal 
amount of earning assets received from the 
Government in payment for the gold, so that 
the total assets of the Banking Department 
are unchanged and its total liabilities up. 
changed with them. We arrive, then, at 
the position that the total volume of cu- 
rency in circulation is unaffected; so also 
is the amount of bank cash in the form of 
bankers’ balances at the Bank of England. 
The total volume of money is in no way 
directly altered by the transaction. 

The resultant changes in the Bank of Eng 
land weekly return are to some extent ob- 
secured by temporary movements associated 
more especially with Christmas and year-end 
operations, but they are sufficiently clear to 
be seen, Allowing for transitory variations, 
the main consequence is that, the reserve m, 
the Banking Department being £194 millions | 
lower against unchanged deposit liabilities, 
the ratio of reserve to liabilities has heel 
reduced, roughly from 40 to 25 per cent. The 
possible indirect effects of the payment © 
America, made in the manner described: 
hinge upon this fact. A ratio of 25 per cent 
might be considered too low; and if it wel 
there would be two ways of raising it; a | 
deposits would have to be contracted or a 
reserve increased by the purchase of ot 
But gold costs far more than £3 ITs. l ES 
per standard ounce to buy, though it mi F 
figure in the Issue Department's retwn Sf 
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that price. Hence this course could be e 
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reference, in his explanatory 
December 14, to the possibility 
rates of discount for bills as a result of 
surrender of gold would appear to have 
made in recognition of this possibility 
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Seance 2 la, ane Jepart- 
liabilities 1n the Banking Depart 
this would involve a reduction in 
reserves of the joint stock banks, 
rent shrinkage in the total volume 


sonsequ ; : whaha eea a 
a C oir deposits, and a probable tightening 


duce its 


bes but 


of ae rates. It is most undesirable under 
gi A conditions that the volume of money 
yrese 


diminished, and it may therefore 
he hoped that 1t will not be bhonskt necessary 
to strengthen by this means the ratio of the 
Bankin Department's reserve to its liabili- 
fia. Until the special circumstances of the 
vear-end have passed it is impossible to see 
in what direction the policy of the monetary 
authorities is moving. 

This brings us to consideration of what 
might have happened. Upon the loss of 
$194 millions of gold from the Issue Depart- 
ment the reduction of total notes outstanding 
could have been avoided if the Bank had 
applied to the Treasury for a corresponding 
increase in the fiduciary issue, and if the Trea- 
sury had granted the application. The result 
would have been that the securities handed 
over by the Government in payment for the 
gold would have gone into the Issue Depart- 
ment to replace the gold: the reserve in the 
Banking Department would have been unchang- 
ed against unchanged liabilities, and the ratio 
Would have remained at about 40 per cent. 
Other considerations, principally psycholo- 
gical, were held to outweigh the advantages 
7 this course, Nevertheless, it is still open 
ae to ann it, though no better 
Nis Re the step can be visualized 
o; i e than was presented at the 
vides rain Sok paymıent. This, then, pro- 
ing the 4 A possible means of strengthen- 
to by Ge us ratio in preference to doing 
inbilities, "What the Banking Departmenti 
Whether it aire ee it will be followed, or 
can show, Bae i be followed, time alone 
Meally there os Me east it is clear that tech- 

money she a rcason at all why. the supply 
the gold a Sout be curtailed as a result of 
it will paint, if that result should follow 
‘tanding eve evidence that, notwith- 
ard and the departure from the gold stan- 
to it, the Se remoteness of a possible return 
Ne upon TA authorities are still operat- 

SOES z which are proper only to 
7 Be is _Systein. Credit contrac- 
urs at all, will be a result, not 
Ae but of a psychological 
s cult to entertain the likeli- 
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leads us to consideration of the possibility 
of further similar payments. The Govern- 
ment decided that it ought to debit itself with 
the full market value. £29 millions, of the 
gold handed over to the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, having paid £191 millions, the pat 
value, to the Bank of England, it paid the 
balance of £9} millions to the Exchange 
Hqualisation Account. It will be recalled 
that one of the functions of this Account, 
which is operated by the Bank of England 
7 as agent for the Government; is to bear 
> and take “ profits ° on transactions 
Thus the total charge to the Ex- 
chequer on account of the debt payment was ` 
£29 millions—the value in the exchange - 
market of 95} million dollars—-and of this 
sum £19) millions went to the Bank of Eng- 
land as payment for the gold and the re- 
mainder, presumably also in Treasury bills 
to the Bxchange Equalisation Account as 
the Government’s “loss” on the gold pur- 
chase. r 

We are not concerned at the moment with 
the relationship of the transaction, and pos- 
sible- successors, to the national accounts, 
though the importance of this aspect of the 
matter is obvious. We consider here the 
monetary implications, and on that part of 
the subject a statement by the Chancellor 
regarding the payment to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account is especially significant. 
The sum of £94 millions, he said, “ will re~ 
main as an ; in the Account “ until 


asset 
it is required for the purpose of buying gold 
again at the current price of the day.” Tf, 
now, it is decided that further payments to 
America shall be made in the samé manner 
as the last, two methods of acquiring the gold 
are possible, on the assumption that the Bank 
of England's existing stock should not be 
drawn upon to the full extent of the remit- * 
tances. First, the Exchange Account itself might 
buy gold. It would have to pay the market 
price as the gold was acquired, and it would 
be paid by the Government presumably at the 
rate operative on the day of remittance, so 
that its “‘ profits” or “losses” would be 
limited by the fluctuations in the gold 
exchange value of sterling, which determines 
the sterling price of gold in the open market. 
Such operations would be veiled in secrecy, 
as the Account isSues no returns or statements 
of any sort, and the monetary effect, since 
the Bank of Eneland’s position would not be 
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pay the market price, but could issue notes 
against the gold only at its par price. Thus, 
if during a period of six months it bought 
£10 millions of gold, reckoning at par, it 
would pass the gold into the Issue Depart- 
ment, and £10 millions of notes would be 
handed over to the Banking Department, 
strengthening its reserve by that amount. 
But, the Bank of England having paid per- 
haps £ 15 millions for the gold, that sum would 
be’ added to its deposit liabilities, leaving a 
gap of £5 millions on the assets side of the 
Banking Department’s statement. The gap 
would be filled by the transfer to the Bank of 
£5 millions of securities, probably Treasury 
Bills, from the Exchange Account. The 
immediate result of the whole operation would 
be a much enlarged cash basis for the deposits 
of the clearing banks and a strengthening of 
the ratio of the Banking Department's reserv 
to its liabilities. But, since the procedure 
would be undertaken solely in preparatione 
fora large surrender of gold, the Bank would 
presumably off-set the periodical additions to 
bank cash by selling securities. Thus its 
reserve ratio would be still further raised 
until the remittance took place, when it would 
relapse to its former level. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems unlikely that gold pur- 
chases on this method would have any marked 
effect on monetary conditions, and it remains 


true that in the last resort the volume of. 


money outstanding is determined by the 
policy, translated into action, of the Bank of 
England. 

From this it would appear that payments 
could be made in gold almost indefinitely 
without any substantial effects, one way or 
the other, upon monetary conditions within 
the country. Incidentally, the operation 
need impose little or no net charge on the 


` Exchequer. Wither of the processes describ- 


The Gold Turmoil. 


It is at first sight a strange fact that the 
wide-spread departure from the gold standard 
has by no means reduced the volume of inter- 
national gold movements; on the contrary. 
they lave become very much larger in total 
and more bewildering in direction, Tn 
our last review we outlined and discussed 
the exceptionally heavy changes in gold 
holdings occurring in the preceding few 
months. Even by that time the transactions 


had reached a total previously unappreached, 


but since then the gold turmoil, far from 
b n has been intensified, betraying a, 


ch att io 
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ed for acquiring gold might be financed 
out of revenue, but by increases in the Cover f 
ment’s sterling indebtedness, ang a ; 
increases could well be of a kind that would 
hear little or no net interest. The increase 
in the debt could thus be almost entirely 
nominal. It follows that neither the mone. 
tary nor the financial effects of such payments 
would be as important as the economic, But 
in the longer view of monetary affairs this at 
least is clear. The system of paying in gold 
as we have described it, can be maintained 
largely because there is now so little demand 
for gold and so few ultimate and involuntary 
buyers of it, while at the same time the avail- 
able supply in the market has greatly increas- 
ed. These conditions are present, again, 
because so many countries have left the gold 
standard, and it follows that they would pass 
away in the event of a general return to gold, 
Further, a return to gold by this country 
would mean, in view of the necessity of build- 
ing up and maintaining an adequate gold 
reserve, that we should be quite unable to 
buy up and ship to America each year an 
amount of gold approaching one-half of the 
annual product of the whole world’s mines. 
Consequently, the system of gold payments 
to America on account of war debt can be 
operated only so long as a number of impor 
tant countries remain off the gold standard, 
it defers indefinitely a return to gold by this 
country. There can, indeed, be no general 
return to gold so long as war debt payments 
to America have to be made in the fom 
necessarily adopted by Great Britain last p 
December. This is perhaps the most impor fi 
tant lesson of the payment hoth to ourselves 
and to the recipient of the gold. The trans 
action marks an epoch either in the history ° 
the war debts or in the determination of the 
ultimate fate of the gold standard. 


Not | 


condition of wide-spread public disturban® 
and distrust. 

The table below shows the changes in mont 
tary gold holdings in a number of countte 
since May 1931. The first three dates U8 
were given in our previous article, and Wel 
selected as marking outstanding events is 
the world crisis; the figures show the stoc 
held immediately prior to the Kreditanst® 
collapse, the closing of the Darmstaedtet uF 
Nationalbank, and Great Britain’s susp 
sion of the gold standard, To continu 
record, figures for three later selected 
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added, besides those given in the 
1 returns. The dates now 
pond with spectacular 


have been 


yailable 


gh a 
Jatest_ lo nob cor 


cen d : : 
chosen such as occurred in 1931; nevertheless 
events important turning points. The 


mark : 
a coincides with the end of a heavy out- 
> 


"of gold from the United States ; the second 
flow 0 Fhe beginning of a further large-scale 
Bae wal ; the third is approximately the 
ae the direction of flow was reversed. 
ue goures for the United States cover the 
total ‘available gold, stock, including that 
held by the Government as well as by the 
Tederal Reserve Banks. For convenience all 
the figures are given m sterling, reckoned 
ab par of exchange. ; 

Tb will be seen that the earlier movements, 
though unusually large for so short a period, 
were small in comparison with the changes 
since that time. The suspension of the gold 
standard by Great Britain, indeed, seems to 
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have led to a distinct change in the origin 
of the movements. The increase in the gold 
stocks of the United States, France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium and the Netherlands- prior to 
that time were a symptom of the financial 
disturbances which followed the breakdown 
of the Kreditanstalt. The motive, generally, 
Speaking, was to strengthen cash reserves in 
face of the prevailing uncertainty as to the 
future of continental financial systems. Along 
with increased gold reserves, central bank 
holdings of foreign exchange, so far as: the 
returns indicate, were on the whole maintain- 
ed. Indeed, the foreign exchange resources 
of the central banks in France and Switzerland 
actually increased between May and September 
1931, though there was probably a change 
in their composition by reason of the with- 
drawal of funds from Germany and Austria, 
the centres of the banking troubles. 


Monetary Go_p HOLDINGS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
(£ millions at par) 


Germany Ce 

Immediately prior to May 12, 1931 . 116 148 
” n Juy l2 a 70 165 

n ” Sept. 20,,,.. 67 136 
Net increase (-|-) or decrease. (—) > 
May-September 1931 —49 —12 


Immediately prior to Oct. 28, 1931 56. IS? 


» ” pril 13, 1932 43 121% 
4» ’ UNG) 23 sen 40 - 136 
At latest available date 5 ath 39 1207 
i el increase (+-) or decreas (—) 
since September 1931 —28 —lö 
Net increa se sive 
Shale pet) or decrease (—) over BPR 


§ contrast to this record, the great- 
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been accompanied by a heavy 
European central bank holdings 
- Moreover, disregarding for the 
mu eae a new supplies of gold from the 
© surrenders from private hoards 

ès of the added gold holdings have 

` n the first period most of the gold 
Onetary service came from Ger- 
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86 975 448 25 4l 37 
87 1,020 453 33 AL 41 
S4 1,030 472 48 46 55 
— 2 +-55 -| 24 -+23 -+- 5 -H18 
73 881 514 87 73 69 
44 903 619 97 H2 T4 
44 804 657 104- 73 8 
dd 893 669 98 T4 86 
—40 —137 4197 -H50 -H28 +31 


a period of curreney distrust. The lack of 
faith in financial and political institutions — 
which characterised the carlier period was 
largely replaced by lack of faith in the ability 
of currencies still on the gold standard to 
remain there, and this led to hurried con- 
version of central bank exchange holdings 
into gold. Moreover, want of confidence 
in various currencies was followed by thi 
withdrawal of internationally owned shi 
term funds and their accumulation in thos 
countries which seemed to offer th 
security. ‘This last point applies 

ly to the outflow of gol from the 

in the spring of l and the 


of foreign func 
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The magnitude of the gold movements 
brought about by these factors is readily per- 
ceived in aggregates. Between September 1931 
and the various dates of the latest available 
returns, four European central banks showed 
a total gain of more than £300 millions, while 
the United States, Japan, Germany and Great 
Britain together lost £220 millions. The 
difference between the two figures falls short 
of the world’s output of newly-mined gold 
but the table omits small movements which 
may be substantial.in total. Besides new 
supplies, large quantities of gold have been 
surrendered from private hoards in India and 
to a less extent Great Britain, and these have 
strongly augmented the addition to monetary 
stocks which can be counted upon from the 
mines. In comparison with these additions 
the absorptions of industry are quite small, 
though probably a far larger drain has occur- 
red, in the form of private, particularly 
French, acquisitions of gold. 

Over the whole period covered by the table 
roughly about nineteen months, the addi- 
tions to the gold stocks shown aggregated 
about £380 millions, and the losses £230 
millions, In all, merely on the net differences 
shown in the table, nearly one-sixth of the 
already existing gold stocks of the countries 
included has been moved during the past 
year-and-a-half. Even this, however, does 
not tell the whole story, for the net American 
movement, in particular, covers large inter- 
vening fluctuations. In one month from 
September 1931, for example, the United States 
lost £ 140 millions of gold, equivalent to near- 

_ly two years’ output of gold from the mines 
of the whole world. ; 

Thus while international trade during the 
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past two years has continuously declined ; 
volume, gold shipments have become lage 
and larger. Indeed, the world is steadily 
moving towards the point where shipowner 
especially on trans-Atlantic routes, will ihe 
almost as much occupied in carrying gold fat 
wards and forwards to no useful purpose a 
in moving goods from producer to consumer 
The important fact underlying these moye 
ments is that gold, even where it is still the 
standard, has ceased to serve any useful mone- 
tary purpose. No longer does it operate to 
correct disparities between price levels and 
interest rates in different countries. No 
longer does it govern the general trend of 
commodity prices, for gold has continued to 
appreciate in terms of. goods notwithstanding 
the large additions to the stocks in the gold 
standard countries and the reduced demand 
following the abandonment of the gold stan- 
dard by a large part of the world. 

If this were all that is to be said, the frantic 
exchanges of gold could be regarded as merely 
ridiculous. When we inquire into causes, 
however, the matter becomes much more 
serious. Moreover, the uneasiness and lack 
of confidence which have been responsible 
for the major part of the gold movements 
have been increased by the very intensity of 
the flow they have created. Gold move- 
ments of such magnitude as these cannot 
fail to have disturbing effects on public psy- 
chology in the gold standard countries, and to 
place an obstacle in the way of all attempts 
at organized recovery. For this reason 4 
“close season” or “ Hoover Moratoriumi 
on gold movements would undoubtedly con 
tribute greatly to successful laying of the 
foundations of revival throughout the world, 


New Capital Market in 1932. 


The volume of new capital issues last year 
was but little larger than in 1931, a year of 
far more disturbed financial conditions, and 
remained at a level well below that reached 
m any previous year since the war. Tt should 
be observed at the outset that our figures 
éxclude British Government borrowings and 
all conversion, redemption and bonus. issues 
as well as short-term hills. They are based 
upon the prices obtained from investors, 

The past year, like 1931, may he divided 
roughly into two portions. In the half-year 
to June conditions, particularly in the second 
quarter, seemed to portend an increase in the 
volume of new capital raised, However 
pc -of £742 millions was only £32 
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period of 1931. 


; W 
The closing of the nel 


capital market during the conversion ope | 


tions in connection with the five pet cent 
War Loan led to the total for the Septembet 


quarter being no more than £3 millions; | 


the smallest figure for any similar period sinc 


the war. With the conclusion of the ma 
part of these operations and the parti 
moval of the embargo on new issues T 
market resumed activity, but even so, den 
the continuance of cheap money cond o 
the level reached. in October was not mal? 
tained. The total of £38} millions for <i 
past half-year compares with £17} millio 
for the December half of 1931, when the 
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di One of the features olt he ee S pte it will be scen that the total of overseas issues 
È mf en the comparative sma nes o the was no more than £29! millions, the lowest 
an } has raised by financial undertakings, cover- level both actually and in proportion to the 
el sw nvestment, trust, banking and surance total for any year since 1920. Issues for 
ie B. n the other hand, as might be investment in foreign countries have been 
no, a, the amounts taken by public boards almost non-existent, the bulk being for 
e a eye heen substantial, while noteworthy in- British overseas countries. India and 
tise ae have occurred under the heading of Ceylon accounted for £61 millions, South 
ove “fecticity and gas and water, even without Africa £7}, millions, other British parts of 
the allowing for £15 millions for electricity and Africa £54 millions, New Zealand £5 millions 
one- £9 millions for water raised by public boards. and Canada £2} millions. The curtailment 
e to Comparison of the issues by groups in cach of forcign lending, however, is not confined 3 
and of the past three years is made in the follow- to this country alone, for during the first 
No ing table, where is also given an analysis cleven months of the year there has been an 
d of showing (1) the class of borrower and (2) the almost complete absence of any record of such 
d to geographical destination of issues during the issues in the United States. 5 
ding past four years. From the latter statement sf 
gold New Capital Issues in the United Kingdom by Groups. 
g Ui gdom by Growp ; 
aand. Year 1930 Year 1931 Year 1932 k 
stan- £ £ fo ; 
Governments : 
' United Kingdom 1,485,000 + : 
ble India and Ceylon 27,770,000 21,640,000 3,500,000 
erely Other British countries é 8,931,600 „21,141,880 
uses; Foreign countries 240,000 wert 
a ai 
ae Toran 30,811,600 24,641,850 
lack ORA 
sible Municipalities and Public Boards : : 
ients United Kingdom 44,537,417 10,306,682 32,611,578 
y of India and Ceylon ab 1,032,000 
antes Other British countries 2,736,075 24,321 
nnota Forcign countries 36 + 
psy 4 TOTAL f 47,273,492 10,306,682 33,667,899 
d to | : ENSE, ties i 
tsi Railways : 
npts í A oF 2 BOA 
et) United Kingdom ; 19,060,625 8,524,300 
Ki ~ India and Ceylon os oi 1,253,750 
mo p Other British countries 5,549,250 810,000 ee 
w 1, Foreign countries 9,767,934 3,115,369 ao 
tho f ots Se a ae 
orld Toran : 34,377,809 3,925,369 9,778,050 
Banking and insurance 10,114,989 136,500 2,017,046 a 
F vreweries and distilleries 2,679,767 1,068,150 498,750 
new f lectric light and, power Be 6,802,454 5,899,347 11,862,314 
pera b Naneial, land, investment and trust .. 12,473,055 8,193,765 3,687,008 
cont k as and water ie a 9,330,409 2,321,008 ee s 
y +n, coal, steel and onginceringi 75,000 2,524,500 864,7 
abet f Mines ; EPa 5,485,293 3,951983 934,093 
jons, f gi = ae oe x 8,050,000 a 714,002- 
sinet Shipping and canals and docks -- 32,500 2,170,000 195,250 _ 
pail Nee pole and rubber 1,345,465 557,664 190,419 
5 egraphs and tele n 143,515 +: sie 
| re Tramways arid omats o e = pig Soong Oeste 235,625 
‘Seellaneous, commercial and industrial.. 29,516,828 14,731,552 16,603,705 Š 
tneluai Toran .. 236,159,666 88,666,192 — 113,038,329 
mg Motors and aviation. Sa a oes oy À 
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money conditions, the proportions raised in the 
form of fixed debt and share capital res 
tively have been reversed 
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TOTAL .. 59 
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` Public authorities aR aa 
Private undertakings 
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This, briefly, is the record of a year which 
witnessed at one time almost complete stagna- 
tion in the new issue market. It ends with 
by no means active conditions, a fact which 
must be attributed in part to the maintenance 
for no clearly explained reason of an embargo 
on particular types of issue. A feature which, 
however, should not be overlooked and is not 
apparent from our figures, covering as they 


Nine and a quarter crores of capital ex- 
penditure ‘for the year 1933-34 have been 


Committee of the Assembly. Most of the 
expenditure included in this programme will 
~ be incurred in India, as the portion relating 
locomotives and boilers is very much re- 
tricted, when compared with the allotment 
le previous years. The programme in- 
es purchase of wagons in India at a cost 
18. is is expected to help 
great extent. Mr. P. R. 

ittee, explai 
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United Kingdom by Destination and Class of Borrower, 
(£000 omitted) 
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1929 1930 1931 1932 
3,553 40,022 10,307 32,612 ; 
80,093 34,807 16,259 25,315 x 
27,078 10,311 4,661 11,254 p 
3,696 20,225 4,263 8,932 has 
44,982 15,931 7,098 5,704 less 
z A At 
159,402 127,356 12,588 83,817 nee 
62.8 53.9 48.0 741 He 
: lik 
9,100 27,770 21,640 1,532 1,0 
1,032 591 $29 1,858 19: 
10,132 28,061 22,469 6,390 or 
j E E dif 
4.0 12.2 25.4 5.7 pas 
of 
21,518 28,257 8,932 21,166 Nee 
2,762 13,128 5,431 1,317 fru 
44,280 41,385 14,363 22,483 f : 
men 0. 
17.5 17.5 16.2 19.9 the 
4,122 12,551 240 ; ee 
35,813 26,206 9,006 348 g 
equ 
39,935 38,757 9,246 348 res! 
tra 
15.7 16.4 10.4 0.3 
94,347 108,803 46,078 29,221 
37.2 46.1 52.0 25.9 i 
253,749 236,160 88,666 113,038 aro 
whi 


do only issues of new capital, is the ability f 
of some borrowers to take advantage of cheap 
money to convert their stocks bearing TOR 


tively high rates of interest into secunbe fi 
carrying a charge more closely related: ta con 
existing conditions. The extent to whic his 
this can be done is limited by the Governmer DE bui 
remaining restrictions. dha 

att 

Wit 
expenditure from the depreciation fund, pom a 
ed out that the programme relating to 200 if ae 
construction involved an expenditure of Bs: Se 
lakhs, as against Rs. 10.5 lakhs in the cuie a, 
year. The whole amount is for the compl i: Tee 


tion of the projects under construction DO 
being left over for the future years for 
completion of any of these, As for the oP 
line works, the expenditure propose 
Rs. 786 lakhs as against Rs. 1,025 lakhs ` 
vided in the current year. 
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Canadian Trade and Finance. 
Railroads and Motor Vehicles. 


lity to farms a mile or two outside: they were They gave the railroads privileges, and it 
heap eventually inter-connected, straightened, widen- was only at a later date, when they had 
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ste yi until recently there were few long roads they began to hedge the railways about with 
hich f fMnecting distant cities. Chapters in this restrictions and taxes. 
ents J tory would deal with the life of those who Roan anD RAILROAD COMPETITION. 
ite me toads over which the stones were The change from trails to roads, the satong 
M X the pyramids, the romances of the tion of road systems, particularly a $ 
ON hold the island of Great Britain ports, the rapid development of the rai vile : 
oint: ff nent a F Roman Empire by building perma- scemed to be a consistent aouo Hee 
new fF i Bee amazingly durable roads through the appearance of the Antonni Pe re 
5, 30 of that ES wilds, and the story of the welding beginnings, the automobile, the truck and 
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AEG EO ae 
Montreal, December 22, 1932.—To the which the first steam chgines were greeted, 
; ress of civilization, the contribution which the almost universal desire of the small boy 

POE le by roads and railways is no 


ag been mad $ 
has important than that made by ships. 
Ae ths present moment, when world trade has 
been reduced by 60 per cent and when average 
weekly freight car loadings in a great country 
like the United States have been cut from 


to become an engineer, the mixture of greed 
and generosity which has determined the 
routing of roads and railways, or the bold 
and almost insolent grandeur of that ruled 
pencil stroke with which a Czar of Russia 
determined the path of the Trans-Siberian a 


1,049,000 in July, 1926 or 1,038,000 in July railways. Out of such materials could be 
1929, to 483,000 in July 1932, the problems built a far more human kind of history than 3 ay 
confronted by the railroads are peculiarly that which comes from courts and parlia- k 


dificult. With the history of their loss of 
passenger revenue following the development 
of the private automobile, the railroads have 
been most sensitive to competition from 
trucks and buses, though these new agencies, 
as yet, are receiving but a small percentage 
of the total freight and passenger revenue. On 
the whole, it seems probable that the solu- 
tion of these problems lies not in the direction 
of restriction of competition, but rather in 
equitable taxation and above all-in the 
restoration of international and intra-national 
trade to more normal levels. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A history of civilization might be written 
omg Its roadways. The little village streets 
Which grew along cow-paths were extended 


edy Te 
z e more smooth and permanent. Barly 
& maps show networks around the ports, 


States (o Pire to the south into the United 


merica is closely connected with Frequently the railroads had reiterated the 
e 5 ) | 
eek an Slon of stage ul lines into the argument that they handled short-haul traffic — 
Toads A Subsequent growth of the rail- only at a loss; that it cost them almost as 
ei $ much to handle freight for a twenty-five mil 


se Were amazing stories of finance 

e Bstition between railways and 
te is hume i i i 

lie rond i man history in the lives 


oot onal uilder, the stage coach driver, 
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with this latest change in sentiment laws 


Darger and tl eae x a 
compla” he railroad engineer. 
y es emotions have been called to increase rather 
» th © magnificence of the stage coach It was not long, - 


sutton BStceadn, Han 


ments. Strange contrasts could be drawn 
between the carly attitude of peoples toward 
those Builders of Empires who constructed 
the first railways and the later attitude pe Sm 
of doubt and suspicion that hedged each 
railroad about with a thousand rules and 
restrictions. Once more the pendulum has 
changed its direction; the plight of the rail- 
roads in the present depression is recognized 
as a calamity in almost every country, and 


and legal decisions have become more favour- 
able to the railways than for at least two 
generations. s 

As: countries became conscious of the 
wealth made possible by the exchange of 
goods over long distances, they contributed 
vast amounts to foster railroad building. 


recognized that the monopoly of transporta- 
tion was an item of capitalized value, that 


even the bus seemed destined for local travel. 


haul as it did for a thousand miles. Inste 
of fearing the gas-driven vehicle as a po 


competitor they looked upon these new 
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the roads of his own city. As the comfort of 
his machine was improved and its radius 
of operation increased, he wished to journey 
farther and farther afield. Adventuresome 
drivers visited near by cities ; inter-state and 
prans-continental tours were attempted ; the 
demand for improved roads became popular. 
Good road campaigns were inaugurated, the 
wealth of the community itself came to be 
measured in terms of cars per capita. 
Perhaps the first to suffer from this new device 
were the country store-keepers. It was rela- 
tively casy for local merchants to organize 
local sentiment against mail order houses, 
but when the farmer began to drive to the 
nearby city, gossip no longer supplied the 
community with the details of all his purchases. 
With the appearance of the automobile, 
the customer became independent of local 
facilities; the day of the general store had 
passed. 

In the meantime, the railroad discovered 
that passenger traffic had ceased to increase 
at its old amazing rate. : In the summer time, 
many people no longer used the railroad except 
for longer trips. With the coming of the 
closed car, even mid-winter traffic was affect- 
ed. The private automobile deprived the 
railroad of an incalculable arnount in passenger 
revenue. It was not the actual decrease in 
passenger revenue alone, it was also the poten- 
tial revenue which they might have had were 
it not for the new competition. It is hard 
to say whether this loss should be measured 
hundreds of millions or in billions. 

As the roads continued to improve, the 
local truck driver found that he could carry 
his goods farther and farther afield at costs 
which the railroad could not meet. There 
were two cost items which gave the truck 
driver a decided advantage—he could load 
the goods at the source and drive them to 
their final destination with only two handl- 
ngs. As against this, the goods had to be 
loaded and hauled to the railway, unloaded, 
loaded on the cars, unloaded, loaded for final 
delivery and unloaded. Cost of handling and 
of incidental breakage was all in favour of 
the truck driver. Jn the second place, the 
truck driver paid nothing for his right of way 
nor for the building maintenance and de- 
preciation of the road bed. The railroads 
came to- realize that here was a subsidized 
competitor who had broken their ‘monopoly 
and that their old rate structure, based upon 
the idea that all freight moving through their 
territory must use their facilities, ceased to 
be satisfactory. 
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At first, the sporadic complaints of the rail 
roads received but little attention anq ie 
sympathy. For many years railroad traffic 
had been expanding at a tremendous Tate 
and railroad earnings had been proportionate 
When a railroad put in double tracks they 
had frequently been able to more than quad- 
ruple their income, with only a relatively 
small increase in capital expense. The wealth 
of the country, the movement of passengers 
and most of all the movement of goods, were 
each increasing so rapidly that the new ye. 
strictions upon earnings and other railroad 
activity never prevented a continued increase 
in earnings. For many years the earning 
power of the railroad had been sufficiently 
consistent so that when long-term money was 
cheap, the railways had been able to borrow 
a large part of their capital requirements in 
the form of bonds and the common stock 
received what might be regarded as surplus. 
With the total revenue of the railroads rela- 
tively stable, even in times of a fairly severe 
depression, this form of financing seemed 
quite conservative ; in fact, many roads were 
financed on a basis such that only a minor 
decline in earnings would have resulted in a 
deficit so far as interest requirements were 
concerned, but the upward movement in trafic 
was so consistent that operations carried on 
in this form did not seem unsound. 


Tne PLIGHT oF THE RAILROADS. 


With the depression of 1930, 1931 and fol- 
lowing, the volume of freight handled by the ; 
railroads began to fall off at an amazing rate, 
In these circumstances, the railroad carnmg 
power was not sufficient to cover the bond 
interest requirements, In many instances 
railroad earning power was so far reduced 
that they failed to pay their operating costs: 
This was a new and unprecedented situation: 
The industries of almost every country ee 
the world are dependent upon relatively chea 
transportation. Transportation had to 
maintained at any cost. The world Y 
discovering that one of the corner stones © 
modern civilization was cheap transportati 
of the type provided by the railways, ® 
that civilization itself would cease to 
if railway services were abandoned. 
situation was recognized as being acu 
a large number of countries at practica y e 
same moment and investigations were s 
ed as to the methods by which the rail wa 
could be assisted. In cach country it serm 
hopeless to raise rates, since rate incteé 
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E eiis and the truck, and almost simul- 

PE jy investigations into this subject were 

i in Great Britain, Argentina, the United 

star 3 

States and Canada. 

THE SALTER RrerorT on Roap AND RATLWAY 
COMPETITION IN Great BRITAIN, 


By far the Dest report presented by the 
various committees which have studied the 
subject was that prepared under the chair- 
manship of Sir Arthur Salter in Great Britain, 
In their hearings it developed that the rail- 
ways of Great Britain recognized that the 
autoniobile and the truck were new agents 
of civilization and that they had a real con- 
tribution to make. In Great Britain the 
equivalent of about £300,000,000 a year is 
spent on roads. Automobile licenses, dri- 
vers’ licenses and taxes on gasoline bring in 
a revenue of almost $60,000,000. The rail- 
toads were prepared to concede that the public 
as a whole should pay for the right of way of 
the roads according to a long-established 
custom, but it seemed to the railroads that 
the competition was unfair if the building of 
the road-hed itself, its maintenance and renewal 
Were not provided from licenses and special 
taxes, It was their contention that failure 
to make the motorist. pay at least this pro- 


Portion constituted unfair subsidy of their 


Competitors, 


ae nois, the position taken by the 
indin o Ways in their plea to the Fact 
recognize ee oe was quite liberal. They 
come A 7 hat the private passenger car had 
making aes that the truck and bus were 
ities Se Me antial contributions to the faci- 
tention th, re Rovio: lt was their con- 
lustifiable y conditions did not warrant un- 
Willing to restrictions and that they were 
bus on Peete with the truck and the 
tion équit F which rendered such competi- 
doq able. Since larger buses and trucks 
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and not to have any distinction made between 
the _use of roads for pleasure or business. 
Their actual assessment was £23,500,000 to 
commercial goods vehicles, and £36,500,000 
to all other mechanically propelled vehicles. 
When it came to the allotment of cost 
between vehicles in the same general group, 
the difficulties were quite complex. There 
were some who held that the cost should be 
proportionate to the weight of the vehicle, 
and others that it should be proportionate 
to mileage. In point of fact, taxes of both 
kinds are already in existence. The truck 
license is based on weight; the gasoline tax 
makes-an assessment both with relation to 
weight and mileage. The final decision reach- 
ed included much larger taxes on heavy trucks 
and buses in the form of a license, and a 
further increase in the gasoline tax. In 
general, the decisions reached were sufficient- 
ly liberal so that those who represented the 
users of the roads were in reasonably close 
accord with the representatives of the rail- 
ways. Special concessions were made to 
trucks doing a purely local business, within 
a specified area, such as the city. In such 
instances it was felt that there was no conflict 
with the railroads and that the case made 
by the truckers was quite sound, 
CoMPARATIVE CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND CANADA. 
England, Scotland and Wales are coun- 
tries where the population has approached 
what might be considered at least a tempo- 
rary maximum. The sixty million people in 
Great Britain have a total mileage of roads 
amounting to 177,000. Neither the roads 
nor the railroads of Great Britain have been 
built in recent years with a view to develop- 
ing new natural resources. They do not 
constitute a government expenditure tending 
toward increased population. They are not 
a part of a consistent programme of long-term 
expansion. In a country where the popula- 
tion is relatively stationary the equation 
between the cost of a road and the use made 
thereof is much more clear-cut than in Canada’ 
where both our roads and railroads have been 
developed with a view to expanding the’ 
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As compared with the 177,000 miles of road 
and the 19,000 miles of railroad in Great 
Britain, there are 378,000 miles of road and 
42,000 miles of railroad in Canada. For 
sixty million people, to support the road 
system of Great Britain does not seem to be 
an extraordinarily heavy expense, but for 
ten million people to support the mileage of 
roads in Canada is proving a very heavy load. 
It is conceivable that the difference in condi- 
tions represented by the figures just given 
constitute proof that a solution of the problem 
of the railway and motor competition which 
is applicable to Great Britain may have but 
little equity in Canada. 


Tur CANADIAN SITUATION. 


Consider for a moment the position of the 
owner of the private car. If we assume that 
this owner pays about $30 for his driving 
license and his car license and that he uses 
about 400 gallons of gas a year to drive 6,000 
miles, he will pay a gasoline tax of S24, 
making his total contribution to the roads 
amount, to S54, or nearly 1 cent per mile. 
Since the driver of the private automobile 
pays about 40 per cent more for his car be- 
eause of Canadian tariff -rates, this would 
mean that the driver of a car costing § 1,500 
and lasting five years pays an additional 2 
eents per mile in the form of a general tax 
eitherto the Government, if he uses an import- 
ed car, or to support the automobile industry 
of the country. Taxation, direct or indirect, 
levies a bill against the automobile driver 
almost equivalent to the total fare charged 
by the railroad. Tt would seem then that 
the Government. had not been particularly 
lenient with private automobile owners. ` 

A second strong argument which can be 
brought out by the “good road” advocates 
is that since about nine-tenths of the tourists 
who visit Canada come by automobile, at 
least a certain proportion of the cost of the 
roads of the country must be charged off to 
“general business expense’, since without 
good roads we could not hope to have as large 
a number of tourists as we have at present. 
Tourist expenditures certainly add to the 
gencral wealth of the country, and general 
wealth must be taxed, to some extent to 
provide the facilities necessary for the enter- 
tainment of these tourists. To the extent 
that we make the tourist pay hospital tax for 
is meals, and a gasoline tax, we are putting 
; least a part of the taxation directly upon 

irist. Whether or not this proportion 
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advisable to put a greater tax upon the tourists 
We cannot afford to drive them away, 

The pleas submitted by the road-usin 
agencies and the railroads to the Commission 
in Canada were not in such close harmony 
as those presented in England. The estimate 
made by the railroads of Canada’s total ex. 
penditure for roads was very much large 
than that submitted by other interested 
parties. It is difficult to determine which 
set of statistics more closely approximates 
the facts. If the railroads’ contention that 
the motor car should pay the cost of the road- 
bed, maintenance and depreciation, is accept- 
ed, it is quite important that the total figure 
used be correct. There is a divergence of 
several hundred million in the different esti- 
mates as to the total cost of roads in Canada, 


Tur Durr REPORT ON RAILWAYS AND 
TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA, 


In the Duft Report there is a most valuable 
study of the railroads and other means of 
transportation in Canada. Tt is shown that 
the truck and bus have absorbed approxi- 
mately 7 per cent of the freight revenue of 
Canada, and that the bus now receives about 
5 per cent of the passenger revenue of the 
country. No attempt has been made to esti- 
mate the loss of revenue to the railways from 
the private automobile. This last figure 1S 
probably not calculable. The Canadian rail- 
roads are in a desperate situation, they 0- 
doubtedly need assistance. If the decision 
by the Commission tends to favour the rail- 
roads’ point of view it is undoubtedly because 
of the conditions of the railroads and the 
fact that their services are a fundamental 
necessity so far as Canada’s industrial welfare 
is concerned. Among the significant state: 
ments found in the Report are those give 
in the following passage :— 7 

“Tf the railways lose a large part of thelt 
profitable short distance traffic to the roa% 
a readjustment of the whole freight a 
structure may- be necessary, with a possible 
increase in the rates charged for the 1008 
distance and heavy freight traffic. 

“It is essential that the country § 
have the free and unhampered use 
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sts, where of iE over long distances at all 
in large Re vear, railway transportation is 
sing times o to the economic welfare of the 
sion essentia Because they are essential and 
ay gur the railway freight rate structure 
tate bar conditions approximating to a quasi- 
ex- implies jv, the railways require, if they are to 
ger Oe operate efficiently, a measure of 
ted eae from long distance road competi- 
ich Ped an equalization of the conditions 
a ad rich short distance traffic is carried. 
nt mn our view the general pricniples upon 
ats which operators of road passenger services 
w and common and contract carriers of freights 
a should be regulated, are as follows :— 
sti ie Schedules of rates and charges should 
da be published. 

: 9. Within those schedules. common car- 
riers of freight should accept and 
carry what is offered to them with- 

ible out discrimination between custo- 
of mers and commodities. 

hat 38. Operators should be insured against 
xi- all risks, including third party risks. 
of 4. Operators should keep accounts on a 
out prescribed system and render returns 
the to appropriate public authority on a 
sti- common basis. 

om | 5 Minimum standards in regard to work- 
. is ing conditions, including wages and 


ail- hours of labour, should be required. 

}  ® In the interests of the safety of the 

public, a standara- of fitness should 

ait | be required’ of all operators in regard 
to their vehicles. 

ne regard should be had to the pre- 


tal Servation of road surfaces, and, to 
fare this end, restrictions should be im- 
be- Posed upon the size and weight of 
ven toad vehicles in accordance with the 
7 i he eae and character of the highway. 

n inquiry ee we consider that any joint 
Be n, hat may be set up to examine this 
o institut should give serious attention to the 
ae thiform 6 throughout the Dominion of `a 

the ckistige of licensing (in addition to 
uld of Toad Re ee ne for revenue purposes) 
the | hide used ae Service vehicles and motor 
fore A Whether sea R the conveyance of freight 

tract ae ted as common carriers, con- 


; triers, or 
; Undo mee of the 
licens a a System it 
5 ould only be 
Passen 
Proved 
uthority 


used exclusively for the 


Is suggested that a 
granted to common 
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or proposed to be rendered, is in the public 
interest. 

“ As regards the taxation of road motor 
vehicles, the amount of such taxation, includ- 
ing the tax on gasoline, should reflect a fair 
proportion of the cost of providing and main- 
taining the highways. A fair proportion 
would, in our opinion, be equivalent to two- 
thirds of the total cost in tespect of highways 
in urban areas, while in the more developed 
districts the proportion might be increased. 
As to the distribution over the various classes 
of vehicles, it is suggested that the scales of 
taxation should be so adjusted as to fall 
with greater severity upon the heavy long 
flistance traffic.” 


SUMMARY. 


Under the present circumstances, the re- 
commendations of the Duff Commission with | 
telation to competition between railroads and 
motor cars were a necessity. When busi- 
ness again returns to normal it seems probable 
that this whole question will have to be re- 
viewed from new angles. It should be pos- 
sible for the representatives of the railways 
and the representatives of the automobile 
interests and other users of the roads to find 
a middle ground. Roads and railroads play 
an entirely different part in Canadian life from 
that which they play in the life of a more 
thickly settled country. At least a part of 
the cost of roads must be charged to the 
development of the country and to the 
tourist trade. With a more normal price 
structure it should be possible to revise: the 
whole basis of railway rates. The railways 
have been asked to carry a good many com- 
modities at cost or below cost. Railroad 
rates should have a closer relationship to true 
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Notes from 


Shipments 


London.—The particulars published of the 
Ottawa trade agreement between this country 
India indicated that the total value of goods 
now sent to India from the United Kingdom 
and which would benefit by the new preferences 
is £14,300,000. This estimate, however, did 
not include the value of our shipments to 
India which benefit from differential (as 
distinct from preferential) duties under the 
existing Indian tariff schedules. : 

The outstanding example of such differentia- 
tion is that of cotton piece-goods. The 
margin of adyantage given to Lancashire 
as distinct from non-British shipments was 
first fixed at 5 per cent, and was increased 
soon after to 64 per cent. After the Ottawa 
Conference had begun and before its conclu- 
sions could he estimated the margin in favour 
of Lancashire was increased on the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Tariff Board to the 
high figure of 25 per cent. That is to say, 
whereas the duties on Lancashire cotton 
piece-goods are 25 per cent ad valorem, the 
duties on competitive goods from non-British 
sources have been raised to 50 per cent. 

It cannot be said that this very wide margin 
is directly connected with the Ottawa dis- 
cussions, as the main business of the Tarifi 

Board was to shelter the Indian mill industry 
from the fierce blasts of Japanese competition. 
But the existence of this wide margin must be 
kept in mind in framing an estimate of the 
general advantages available to British manu- 
facturers from inter-Imperial agreement. If 
the value of the Lancashire trade affected 
is added to the £14,300,000 already mentioned, 
the total of British export trade benefited 
reaches nearly £40,000,000. No calculation 
has been published of the Value of Indian 
trade covered by the preferences given in the 
terms of the British tariff, but it is understood 
to be likely to attain almost exactly the same 
figure. : ae 

If a balance of advantage is struck it will 
be found that the difference is quite small. 
The benefit® is mutual and reciprocal. It 
should be borne in mind that the whole ques- 
tion of the duties to ‘be imposed on imported 
piece-goods still awaits the final report of the 
Indian Tariff Board, as provided by statutory 

arrangement. Action is not likely to be 
taken by the Government of India on shat 
po before the end of March, 1938, when 
existing dutiescaro, tiwpablié DomgiarGurukul Kan 
BA ENG =f 
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London. 


to India. 

One of the most serious obstacles to mn 
understanding between the British and Indian 
delegations at Ottawa in regard to cotton 
piece-goods arose from the fact that Japan 
is the best oversea customer for Indian taw 
cotton which India grows in excess of her 
requirements. It would obviously be impolitic 
for India to exclude Japanese or other 
foreign piece-goods unless she was assured of 
a substantial share of the Empire market for 
her surplus raw cotton. This difficulty 
explains the terms of Article 8 of the agreement 
under which His Majesty's Government under- 
take to co-operate in any practical scheme for 
promoting the. use of Indian cotton in the 
United Kingdom. 

A great deal has already been done to this 
end both by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee and by the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation. Moreover the Indian Trade 
Commissioner in London has kept in close 
touch with East Indian merchants in Liver 
pool and has done everything possible to 
further their efforts for an increased sale of 
East Indian cotton to Lancashire mills. The 
Liverpool Cotton Growing Association has 
also done its best to assist in this movement 
by facilitating the trade in Empire (including | 
East Indian) cotton futures. lt remains for f 
the Lancashire spinners to show that they 
are in eamest in their desire to take ove i 
the trade which has hitherto been captured by 
Japan by buying more Indian cotton al 
thus showing that the Indian apprehension 0 
loss of sales of Indian cotton abroad is pase 
less, and that reduction of the sale of Japanest ij 
piece-goods in India will not deprive her f 
raw cotton of adequate oversea markets: 

TRoN AND STEER. | 

The agreement reached in regard 
and steel is of great importance. — 
tinued free entry of Indian  pig-irom 
semi-finished steel in terms of the 
Kingdom tariff is guaranteed by the Be, 
Government. On the other hand, the Gove 
ment of India agree to alter their duties | 
galvanized sheets, which constitute by 
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the biggest single item in exports of iron Ae 
steel goods from this country to India. Mii 
reciprocity, however, must be based on i 
procal agreement between the industri? 
concerned ; for if they were unable to m 
to agreement there would be no basis 
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ill be remembered that the Imperial 

ss Committee recently recommended 
Feonome should be taken to facilitate so far 
ue Sire the movement known as “ Imperial 
T “co-operation ”™—?.9.» by agreements 


n more far-reaching 
` opinion would haye 

crisis in auy case, 
y of the consequences of 


1s of loorbelislimatiposrsaih. G 


A fadtstntustrialists of Empire countries 
dian þetween on of markets on natural and 
po pr ie s. The report recognized that 
e ccona industrialized countries of the Empire 
i E Pand to increase their productive capacity 
dlitic jn manufactures. The highly developed indus- 
ther trialized parts of the Empire must recognize 
d of andallow for these changes ; their own progress 
t for depends on their achieving higher specializa- 
culty tion affording them increased work in directions 
ment which do not compete with the products 
nder- of the less advanced countries, 
c for The arrangement whereby Indian sheet 
the | bars are imported into the United Kingdom 
free of duty and rolled for export to India, 
this where they will have the benefit of a highly 
Som: preferential tarif (Rs. 30 instead of Rs. 83-12-0 
wing per ton) is a striking illustration of the modern 
‘rade tendency, and it is.a matter for congratulation 
close that the illustration is afforded hy ` Great 
iver- Britains bost customer. The arrangement 
e to is temporary as the Indian Tarif Poard is 
le of Inquiting, also under statutory provisions, 
The mto the whole position of the iron and steel 
has industry, the dutics in connection with which 
ment tte due to expire from April 1, 1924. The 
ding f Continuance of protective arrangements and 
s for differential duties may be confidently expected. 
they ndia 1S producing her owm galvanized sheets 
ovel | and wil. extend- iér production of this com- 
d n f Teig but there is reason to expect that 
a a Will take from this country increasing 
on 0 paantihies of the higher and finished types 
hase: Hon and steel goods which she does not at 
anest f Present produce, : oie 
J her C 2 
i HANGING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 
J 
ion f the Tmo plows half-yearly address to 
com tained hae er Chamber of Commerce con- 
god loring the Moss apposite passages. While 
nitel be frankly ae A of economic nationalism 
ritis barriers onde ared that elimination of trade 
von Were not ade ce to pre-war conditions 
os ol Uesition, ee e as a solution of the present 
y fit ec in the Thee aoe factors had hecome opera- 
i ite of ing ustr se Increased mechaniza- 
3 aon Ployment 7 lad created technological 
é ienlture Ea ut the mechanization of 
8 a d had eve 
Sand in his 
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the same capacity as industrialists to change 
their output, and in these circumstances 
he was not surprised that many countries 
had turned to the development of secondary 
Industries. From the point of view of the 
industrialist there were other factors. Mr. 
Barlow said that demand had become exceed- 
ingly capricious and was difficult to anticipate, 
which made planning ahead almost impossible. 
“Concurrently the enlargement of the scale 
of modern industrial enterprise has rendered. 
it less flexible. At maximum momentum 
large-scale industry can undoubtedly pro- 
duce a given commodity at low cost, but it 
cannot udapt itself to quick changes and it 
resists price adjustments, thus encouraging 
a perpetuation of discrepancies in price levels 
which has such disastrous consequences eco- 
nomicaily.” 


An Honour To A BANKER. 


A notable banking honour in the New 
Year Honours List was the baronetey conferred 
upon Sir Ernest Musgrave Harvey, the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England. ~ Sir Ernest 
Harvey has been identified with the Bank of 
England throughout his career, for he entered 
its service as far back as 1885. Throughout 
the arduous war years he held the position of 
chief cashier, the equivalent of the post of 
general manager in the commercial banks, 
and hecame comptroller of the Bank in 
1925. Before his election to the position 
of deputy governor in 1928 that post had 
never been held by an official of the Bank. 
In the City Sir Ernest Harvey is deservedly 
popular for his sound judgment and his 
tactful conduct of his onerous duties have 
long hecn fully recognized. The services 
of the Bank of England to the State in the 
past year have been of a particularly note- 
worthy character, for as the Government — 
bank the whole burden of the great conversion 
operations of 1932 fell upon its shoulders, 
and no better proof of the perennial youth — 
of the “Old Lady” has ever heen afforded 
than the manner in which it conducted those 


operations. 


Cost oF PUBLIC SERVICES. 


Tf the much-needed: movement for securing 
economy in public expenditure is to have an 
practical results it will be necessary t fi 


some way of conveying to the ublic 
meaning of the figures that are prese 


Parliament. Unfortu 
that one meets any 
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almost meaningless. The type of mind that 
visualizes £30,000,000 as sixpence on the 
income-tax and £10,000,000 as one penny 
per pint on the beer consumed in the country 
is tare, but without such application of the 
bare facts the recital of figures is a very un- 
inspiring exercise. It is a fair assumption 
that readers of this journal are quicker to see 
the meaning of figures than the general public, 
but even they may find it instructive to 
examine the details of certain expenditure 
as given recently in Parliament ; assuredly 
they help to clarify the issue by directing 
attention to definite channels for the disposal 
of revenue that are quite familiar to all. 
The cost of education in England, Wales, 
and Scotland in 1930 was £104,298,000—the 
amount being taised partly from Parliamentary 
grants and partly from local rates and other 
receipts. Before the Burnham Award 
teachers took £16,000,000 a year, the present 
tate is £41,000,000, and the new pension scheme 
will cost an additional £9,000,000. Applying 
these figures to the case of the individual 
pupil it appears that in secondary schools 
education costs £14 16s. more per pupil than 
in 1912; teachers’ salaries account for £10 Is., 
teachers’ super-annuation £1, and the remain- 
ing £3 15s. covers all other costs including 
rent, rates, taxes, insurance, fuel, light, 
cleaning, books, repairs to buildings, and 
furniture. Towards this additional expendi- 
ture increase of fees contributes £2 per head. 
The Housing of the Working Classes Acts 
cost £35,598,000, of which £2,865,000 comes 
from local rates. In 1930 public expenditure 
called for by the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts was £101,525,000; in addition the relief 
of the poor cost £44,953,000. The cost of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces for 1932-33 is 
only £87,000,000, so that it now costs the 
country far more to maintain its unemployed 
than to provide forits defence. > 


EDUCATION FOR COMMERCE. 


The meeting in London of the International 
Society for Commercial Education directs 
attention to a subject of supreme importance 
to the nation. The endless discussions of 
every phase of training for commercial life 
leave many people a little bewildered. . What 
does it all mean ? Employers differ as to 
the type of education and training most 
suitable for a commerical career ; Gore 
ists differ as to the essentials for success - 
parents are unable to get much guidance 
as to.what they should do for their 


and to- boys, 
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discover openings of any kind that 
to provide congenial and lucrative 
ment. 

Many efforts are being m 


Promise P 
employ. 


ade to put the 


employer, the schoolmaster, the parent and g 
the boy en rapport. But progress will he ha 
slow until it is widely recognized that the e 
problem is manifold. The recruitment of not 
the best type of young man for business With a full 
view to ultimate leadership is one thing, tha 


the edueation of superior clerks another, and 
training in industrial technology a third, 
At present employers as a body are by no 
means alive to the need for the introduction 
of highly educated young men into business 
in order to provide creative leaders in the 
future; only those with wide outlook recog- 
nize the wisdom of making provision now 
for the requirements of ten years ahead, 
Most of them only think of attainments most 
desirable for immediate or early wality; 
they emphasize the importance of book 
keeping, shorthand, and what are known } 
as commercial subjects, and give promotion f 
as occasion arises from the ranks of men | 
thus recruited. Nobody denies that good 
book-keepers, correspondence clerks, and so 
on are necessary, but the qualities that make f 
for success in these walks of life are not identi- | 
cal with those that are needed in leadership 
and creative capacities. $ Í 

Rationalization, as Professor Bowie has } 
pointed out, will make it more than ove l 
necessary to find men of exceptional ability | 
and capacity to direct the activities © 
vast organizations. One cannot help feeling | 
that the urgency of introducing such met 


to business life before they drift into oth : lini 
occupations and of giving them the oppor i ill 
nity to fit themselves for responsible pone tend 
is not sufficiently recognized. ít i a the e 
essential part of the reconstruction © ade Cl 
industrial and commercial system to poe expo 
the personnel to direct it in the ue Nave 
There is not one problem but severa a Settle 
solved, and vague generalities lead nowhere Sti 
Empire Farmnrs’ Tour. ae 

The British National Union has } love 
templation the organization of an Ing e 
Farmers’ Tour of the Union of South / Shor 


mise 
ploy. f 
ie auch has been written on almost every 
and So Hp the War Debts problem that it may 
II be hase it difficult to find any aspect that has 
the he oo examined ; but it is doubtful whether 
He | i weight has been attached to the effect 
hing that one-way payments must have on the 
; and course of commodity Pelee It 15 agreed 
‘ital that the low level of world prices is having 
yna | “a disastrous influence on trade and it is 
iction generally recognized that it necessa rilv increases 
sines the incidence of taxation and of fixed charges 
n the on commercial enterprise. This is seen very 
recog: clearly if instead of quoting these charges 
now | , in monetary symbols they are measured in 
head, tems of commodities in everyday use; it 
most then appears that a charge which a few years 
ality; ago represented so many bushels of wheat 
book- or yards of cioth to-day represents many 
mown more bushels or yards, and, of course, a much 
Lotion larger part of the turnover of business. Ib 
men f is commonly said that the world is now suffer- 
good } mg from over-production, though we prefer 
1d 80 to regard it as under-consumption ; but, 
make | however that may be, it is undeniable that 
denti- f surplus stocks are depressing prices and will 
ership | continue to do so while the surplus remains 
in being, whether it be held in suspense ov not. 
> lias here is a tendency to overlook the fact that 
| over | One effect of low prices on production is cumu- 
bility | lative, since as prices--fall every additional 
es of | Mort to mal f 


nee HE i ceup the amount of fixed charges 
a Inerease production, while the pressure 


ae x Necessity compels producers to sell at un- 
ue : munerative prices, Naturally there is a 
portti a to such efforts, and when in time they 
itn ce collapse of the weaker producers will 
Pas the. to reduce supply, but in the interval 
s id te results are mainfest. 

ee export 2 Similar pressure to produce for 
Ra o by. nations whose Geveminients 
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Diary of an Economist. 
War Debts and Prices. 


belief that any nation can profit from the 


impoverishment of its neighbour, There is 


always a danger that any country which en- 
deavowrs to maintain its standard of living 
far above the level in other countries with 
comparable advantages will lose a large part 
of its export trade—as the United States will 
find. It is indisputable that if the standard 
of living in every country could he raised bya 
stroke of the pen, the world’s demand for com- 
modities would be enormously increased and >a 
prices would rise, but it is equally true that j 
prosperity .cannot return to the world while 
so many nations are under an obligation to 
make heavy one-way payments and creditor 
nations endeavour to collect all that is due to 
them without regard to the lack of facilities 
at the disposal of the debtor. 
The economie record of Creat 
three-quarters of a century does nothing to 
disprove this contention; on the contrary it 
corrohorates it, for though it is true that she 
has had a real credit balance, it is also true 
that that balance was not brought home but 
was invested abroad. Of late the value of 
Great Britain's investments abroad has been 
reduced by encashment during the War, by 
depreciation, and by default, but it was the 
creation of her strong creditor position by 
investment that enabled her to finance a 
favourable trade balance for so many years 
without embarrassment. It seems to us a 
demonstrable proposition that no nation can 
maintain a balance of trade on the eredit side 
for any length of time unless it follows in 
Great Britain’s footsteps in the matter of 
foreign investments. It does not follow that 
a credit balance which cannot be brought 
home represents waste of effort; the internal 
wealth of Great Britain has enormously 
increased during the period in which she has 
been building up her foreign investments ; her 
active oversea trade kept her people in employ- 
ment, foreign investment and export trade 
reacted on one another, and the amount left 
abroad year by year represented only a 
fraction of the nation’s gains; the remainder 
was brought home and remains here in the 
form of capital improven:ents. Had th 
country endeavoured to collect and b 
home all its profits it could never liave b 
its enormous trade and d 
farious connexions abro 
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to decay, for the strength and safety of the 
nation lie in its people as well as in its pow A 
to produce, and foresight and prudence shoulc 
have dictated that a much Jarger part of the 
country’s requirements in the way of food 
and raw materials should have heen pro- 
duced at home, but of the value of the export 
trade to Great Britain there can be no ques- 
tion, and the investment: of capital abroad 
wont hand in hand with it. The United States 
of America has yet to learn that trade cannot 
be one-sided; it must be of mutual advan- 
tage. Americans cannot escape | from the 
{ they are to derive henefit 


dilemma that if ; 
from their oversea trade they must do their 
share towards promoting the prosperity and 
development of their foreign customers : 
otherwise they will be driven back upon their 
own resources and must seek prosperity 
through internal development alone. 
3 SMALL UNDERTAKINGS. 

Tn a letter to The Times Mr. Robert Hyde 
pointed out that this country is, however, 
still dependent upon the energy and enter- 
prise of the small manufacturer, He quoted 
official figures to show that, while 97,463 fac- 
tories employ from one to 25 persons, only 
1,870 employ more than 500, and made the 
very apposite comment that the heads of the 
smatler concerns can best be assisted by the 
knowledge and experience of the successful 
efforts of those sinularly placed rather than by 
the heads of concerns whose employees run 
into thousands. The experience of the Indus- 
trial Welfare Society, he added, is always at 
the disposal of employers. i 

Baxya CHARGES TO TRADERS. 

While containing some suggestions by which 
greater aid could be given by the banks to 
industry, the principal note sounded in the 
memorandum on bank charges drawn up by 
the Finance and Taxation Committee of the 
Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce is its recognition of the difficulties under 
which the banks labour and of the value to 
the country as a whole of the steadiness which 
the hanks have displayed in the extraordinary 
difficulties which they have encountered, The 
memorandum also points out that the banks 
are themselyes suffering from the trade de- 
pression and have incurred many bad debts. 
Reference has been made to the unwarranted 

character of some of the charges that 

have been levelled against the hanks, and 
at is satisfactory to have this considered 
view - of the matter from a representative 
commercial organization. ee 
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by the appointment of local boards of direc. M 
tors. There are, of course, many local boards Fedi 
in existence and it is to be presumed that and 
the committee desire an extension of the Alf 
‘ Another point which is brought for- for 
ward in the memorandum is the devising of Indi 
means for granting long-dated advances to abse 
industry and^ particularly to the smaller | Gov 
manufacturing firms. Many manufacturer, | Gov 
it is contended, who possess sound busines | itsel! 
and desire to extend their works can make tecti 
no suceessful appeal to the ordinary investor indu 
and as a result find themselves cramped toc 
through their inability to borrow even smal } Som 
amounts for long periods. This trouble js Indi 
always felt most acutely in times when con tecti 
fidence is lacking, as at present. Tt is not cally 
the business of a bank, however, to furnish f bat 
long-term capital for trade and industry, f "Up 
That is the business of the financing company, f 8°”? 
the professional capitalist, and the investor f hent 
There is, undoubtedly, scope for a new type T 
of financing house which would lend relatively 3 a 
small sums of capital to assist the develop: f aN 
ment of the smaller firms of good repute and 
record, themselves raising the necessary i “alr 
capital from the investor by issues of ther oft 
own stock or shares. he 
CHEAPER BUILDING. ee | ee 
The Stecl Structures Research Committ on 
of the Department of Scientific and in Lotte 
Research support the contention of expe) f Dest, 
that the present. building methods in Bnglan Eland 
entail considerable wastage and that m a 
frequently a needlessly high factor of saieti fc, 
The recommendations made in the committe Pear 
first report should lead to great economies ot bein, 
they are carried into effect. For instar AE Sprer 
at the present time large blocks ol ne > anny 
are usually carried ‘on costly, heavy te and 
girders. The committee, as a result of wh eM 
technical investigations, hold that if 19) P Office 
sible, safely, to avoid a considerable Ds vat Stir, 
age of waste, Accordingly, a Code of ~ term, 
tice for the use of structural steel has thor 


: : sidered -D 
evolved, and is now being considered Si 


committee of the ..C.C, which is dra us 
revision of the London Building Act 
understood that the Ministry 
incorporate the code in the model bye 
issued to local authorities. The committi 
_ also investigated the welding of stec] strut” 
and later, hope to be able to P! 
Galean DIET? the use of electric at 
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rade, Aa 
ty of 
heater | 
etal < Walchand Hirachand, President of the 
lite. Mr of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
Oards ees - commenting on the views of Sir 
that an on the assurance of security 
Se aie A capital in India, says that the 
t for. a aital has been shy because of the 
ng of Pence of a definite industrial policy of the 
Sa e ait in this country. The British 
te Government has been all along identifying 
ante self with British capital and whatever pro- 
muhk tection that was vouchsafed to indigenous 
vestor | industries was half-hearted and insufficient 
mpal to create confidence in the investing public. 
small | Some main industries ave still controlled by 
ble js | Indian finance and Indian brains. _ The pro- 
Toot tection given to these industries 3 18 practi- 
ai cally nullified hy the Government's adminis- 
urnish | tative actions such as appreciation of the 
lustry, | upee, the Ottawa agreement and sterling 
pany, | goig off the gold standard. Given a fair 
veston | tteatment Indian industries will be able to 
r type stand a fair competition to the industries even 
tively | highly industrialized nations. India should 
velop: | Bot want foreign capital if her destiny is placed 
te anl | Mherhands. The fact that the country could 
ossaty put forth on the market gold worth Rs. 1,058 
thani millions is a sufficient indication of the extent 
NA that would be available to in- 
o “genous industry, 
mittee T Ravages or Prickty PEAR. 
strit | he annual reportof the Prickly Pear Land 
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m| mission shows that the ravages of the 
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small an expenditure, such permanent: results 
would have been achieved....Not only has a 
large portion of the State (tens of millions of 
acres) heen saved from pear infestation, but 
even the lands that were formerly a wilder- 
ness of dense pear are now being occupied and 
developed for closer settlement. As much 
of this land is of good quality and handy to 
railway communication the advantages to 
Already 1,141,458 x 
acres of Jand formerly densely infested and 
held as prickly pear leases have been made 
available and selected by 1,165 settlers, under 
closer settlement tenures subject to develop- 
mental conditions, while 725,667 acres of 
land once heavily infested have been re-select- 
ed by 95 persons as development grazing 
leases. In all these cases the pear has been 
sufficiently broken down to enable develop- 
ment work to proceed. 
Use or BANK REDIT. 

A laudable example of the manner in which 
the large banks endeavour in their monthly 
reviews to remove some of the fallactes which 
exist as to the function of banks and the con- 
nexion between banking and monetary prac- 
tice and unemployment is provided by the 
article entitled ‘* Unemploved Men, Unem- . 
ployed Money” in the latest review of the 
Westminster Bank. Tt deals effectively with 
the vague idea entertained in some quarters 
that the trade depression is partly the result — 
of bankers being unwilling to utilize millions 
of money at their disposal and gives a clear 
description of the manner in which banks 
employ the larger deposits which the publie 
leave with them in times of depression. As- 
the writer points out, this view of the bankers’ 
responsibility for the crisis has succeeded the 


public that the depression would quickly dis- 
appear if banking credit were only available 

in sufficiently large quantity. Both ideas 
are unsound, and the latter has been effective- 
ly dispelled by the persistence of the depres- 
sion in the face of expansion mo banking reat 
sources. In explaining the manner in which 
bankers have used the larger deposits at thei 
disposal, the article in the Westma: ster Ban: 


effect that the aim of a bank 
its assets in the rial 
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and quality of applications made by would- 
he borrowers. In the first place, therefore, 
a bank finds an outlet for its surplus cash 
either by lending money to the market ov by 
buying hills or investments. That, of course, 
is what has been happening for many ménths 
past, and the Westminster is undoubtedly 
justified in stating that in so far as a recovery 
in the volume of industrial activity depends 
upon confidence that additional banking ac- 
commodation, if desired, is available, then 
there is certninly nothing in the present bank- 
ing situation calculated to impede recovery. 
Monetary policy may have contributed to the 
crisis in that loans to support an unwarrant- 
ed level of commodity and security prices 
were obtainable with too great facility from 
the banks, and particularly foreign banks, 
during the speculative orgy which culminated 
in the crash of 1929, but political rather than 
monetary considerations must ‘be blamed 
for the tardy appearance of signs of recovery. 


WEED-KILLER TRAIN. 


The weed-killer train has now appeared, 
writes the Pioneer. It is an experiment by 
the London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
to keep the land on each side of the tracks 
free from weeds. The weed-killer train consists 
of an engine, a brake-van, and a wagon fitted 
with a large tank and a spray-pipe controlled 
by a man riding on the wagon. The tank is 
filled with chemical weed-killer. The train 
then runs along, the sprayers being turned 
on when required. An experimental weed- 
killer train used in the Birkenhead and 
Chester districts has a tank of 2,000 gallons 
capacity; another used in the Highlands 
has a capacity of about 6,000 gallons. Other 
experiments for keeping down weeds include 
the use of dry weed-killer, the apparatus con- 
sisting of 4 container carried on the operator’s 
back, with the supply controlled by a bellows. 


' EUROPEANS AND JOINT ELECTORATES. 


„ Mr- Beadon-Banks of Nagpur writes :— 
The European Association stands by Resolu- 
tion 3, passed by the Conference held 


August 25 and 26, 1930, t.e., “that in is 
reconstruction of all legislatures adequate 


and effective representation -of separate elec- 
torates a he given to Muslims, other minor- 
ties and to Europeans.” There can } 
- doubt that ie 
pean Association to reconsider its position 
in the light of changes brought by the passing 
( time. Much water has flown down the 
Ganges-since he 1930 resolution was passed 
oe = | CCO. In Publi 


the tine has arrived for the Euro- . 
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and since circumstances alter cases, 
and fast rule can prevail. Indeed, if * 
and other minorities ” 


nee . Ee Joi 
electorates with reservations and pelii 
nary elections, can Europeans. afford to a 


alone in glorious isolation? | retort that 
the official element may care to, but the non 
official simply cannot afford to. There a 
be no two ways about this logical conichision 
Europeans in trade and commerce more than 
all others realize that the future of British 
trading connections in India depends entirely 
on the amount of friendship gathered round 
their interests, and that no amount of statutes 
and legislative provisions can provide for 
these results. There is no doubt the time has . 
come for the European Association to review 
its decisions, and in conclusion, I affirm that 
Europeans in trade and commerce stand towin 
a great deal more by sensible expressions of 
sympathy than they will ever achieve by 
loose, inconsiderate and rampageous ut- 
terings. Which is it to be: Co-operation or 
glorious isolation ? 
Tiue Wortp Economic Crisis. 

Examining the consequences of the world 
economic crisis an -article in the December 
Number of the Round Table gives a number 
of interesting figures which convey an idea 
of the magnitude of the crisis. World im- 
ports and exports have fallen from 59,49 
million dollars.in 1929 to 34,479 millions m f 
1931. The fall has continued in 1932. The 
wholesale prices of commodities freely bought 
or sold in organized markets have droppe 
between 1929 and 1932 by 55 to 60 per cont. 
At March. 31, 1932, the United States amt 
France held $ 6,995,000,000 gold in their coi 
tral banks out of total central bank 62° i 
reserves in the world of $ 11,236,000,000. The ; 
economic storm has led to an unprecedente 
growth of economic nationalism resulting ue F 
the imposition of numerous restrictions apot jf 
commerce. “The ground is littered ee 
_ standstill agreements’, exchange contia 
Increased tariff barriers, contingent an ee 
systems, import prohibitions, export onus 
clearing and barter systems, etc., ete.” 
protective devices have, if anything, a 
matters worse. There is complete lac ie 
confidence among depositors and invest a 
throughout the world and liquid short-t 
balances fly from one country to anoth® 
a moment's notice. “No monetary © 
now exists in the world in which there, 
unquestioned confidence.” ‘The economic” 
is ascribed by the writer to the last wat & 
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inion that ‘if we cannot forego the 
Heis of C T hatreds, national distrusts 
IH ness then we must limit our pros- 
and sells is 
erity md oe more or less to itself, can 
each oe But there are some nations which 
cae gelf-sufficing. Britain cannot live 
out international trade. 
CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 
-A tribute to the power o: Christianity in 
India was paid by Lord Irwin, Minister of 
Tiducation, speaking at the Indian Mission 
Convention of Newcastle. Christianity in 
India, he declared, had been immensely 
powerful. It had been the cause whence all 
the best movements in that country to-day 
had sprung. The further India went towards 
political development the more she would 
find it necessary to use the Christian sense 
of values. I wish we remembered more often 
how vitally our life depends upon finding that 
spiritual key that will unlock all doors. How 
much that would mean in our English indus- 
trial and domestic affairs. Round all the 
council tables where the world’s statesmen sit 
to-day striving to solve international prob- 
lems the greatest of all hopes is that they will 
find the key of that spiritual understanding 
that will remove all obstacles. 
Brrram’s War DEBT. 
fan R reply to a question in Parlia- 
man oe the British receipts and pay- 
Ms gont of reparations and war 
of-the kie ville- Chamberlain, Chancellor 
that Brita paced: has given details showing 
to £714 as in war debts amounted 
ai ton naa and in reparations £ 121.3 
pera amga total of £ 192.4 million. 
Payments to the United States on account 
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ln eee Ken Spies of the Great War 
Some “eae oe Edwin T. Woodwill relates 
Winged ae able stories in a chapter about the 
eh, he re A little blue chequer 

Portane Wes, flew with a message of vital 
distance A from behind the enemy lines a 
four ae a hundred and fifty miles in under 
the fee In spite of rain and storm! On 
m arrest ae written—* Just trial fly bird. 
filty miles ce g00dbye.” Another bird flew 
ance tos, aS Many minutes to bring assist- 
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of war debts amounted to £326.2 million, 
thus exceeding her total receipts from war 
debis and reparations by £133.8 million. 


Ranroaps V. Motor VEHICLES. 


In practically all countries the burden of the 
depression is weighing so heavily upon the 
railroads that close attention is being turned 
to the competition between the railroads and 
motor vehicles. The Canadian Letter of this 
month gives some history of this competition, 
together with an account of the cost of the 
present taxation to the private automobile 
user, and a comparison of toad and railroad 
conditions in Canada and Great Britain. It 
ought to prove interesting in India where 
competition between railroads and motor 
vehicles is increasing. 


EXPENDITURE ON INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


A bold, forward policy in respect of capital 
expenditure on Indian Railways is advocated 
in a leading article by the Financial Times, 
which says that the main justification for vir- 
tual suspension of it in the past three years 
has been the high interest rates. The pendu- 
lum has now swung back and it is difficult to 
envisage conditions under which India will be 
able to borrow on terms better calculated to 
ensure profitable investment. Investors both 
in India and Britain seek a safe outlet for sur- 
plus capital and heavy industries in both 
countries urgently need work. Orders would 
as far as possible be placed in India, but there 


still will be a wide range of goods which Bri- 


tain could supply in the present circumstances 
at competitive prices. “This is an occa- 
sion,” the paper adds, “on which a bold 
course may well prove in the end a path of 
prudence and true economy.” 


France erected a memorial to: these little 2 


feathered heroes and heroines and even 


awarded certain birds the Legion of Honour. — 


Scotland too remembered these soldiers’ 
friends when the glorious war memorial was 
erected on the Edinburgh Castle rock. In 
addition to the pigeons the Scottish memorial 
commemorates the mice and canaries, whose 
little lives had to be sacrificed in testing 


the atmosphere of dug-outs and trenches 
often left filled with gas by a vacating — 


enemy. 
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Topics in the Journals. 
A BC of War Debts. 


We take the following from a British 


Qyatic 
contemporary. ltsets out the current British 


yiew in simple fashion :—- 


1; What are the War Debts ?—The war against 
the Central Empires was fought by many nations, 
some poor and.some rich. Consequently the rich 
nitions, chiefly Britain and America, had to provide 
the poorer ones with the means to fight. That is, 
they supplied food, ships, stores, and munitions 
to their friends. ‘The value of these war goods taken 
at the fancy war prices were written down as formal 
War Debts. 

2, What Sums were Lent ?—Wnormous sums 
were involved, because war prices were very high. 
We lent 515 million pounds to France, 455 millions 
to Ltaly, 568 millions to Russia, 97 millions to Belgium, 
21 millions ta Serbia and 194 millions to other States, 
a total of £1,850,000,000. 

America lent $65 millions to us. 613 to France, 
331 to Italy, 39 to Russia, 70 to Belgium, six to Serbia 
and to other States millions, making a total of 
£1,984,000,000,. 

3. Why did we Borrow from America ?2—We 
borrowed from America only because we lent so 
much to out Allies. It will be seen from the above 
figures that we lent £1,850,000,000 while we borrowed 
from America £866,000,000. We did not borrow 
for ourselves at all. 

4. What are the Formal War Debts ?—After the 
war the war debts were formally written down in 
agreements of different sorts. Payment was arranged 
by instalments, repaying capital with interest over 
a period of about 60 years. Thus, if we take our 
War Debt to America the British Government 
entered into an agreement to pay instalments every 
year until 1988. The yearly payment we have agreed 
to make is about 38 millions. 

The millions of pounds here expressed refer to 
the old Gold Pound, and not to the present Paper 
Pound, That is why although the half-yearly instal- 
ment due from us to America on December 15 is 
roundly £20,000,000 in gold, it represents about 
£29,000,000 in our paper pounds, 

5. Wffect of War Prices—It is all important to 
remember that whereas what was lent by America was 
war goods supplied at fancy war figures, prices have 
fallen so heavily since the war that they are now 
only about half what they were when the war goods 
were supplied. ‘The fall in prices means that we have, 
in effect, fo repay twice as much as we borrowed, 

6. America Demands Goll.—America has raised 
her tarifi so greatly since the war that it has become 
very difficuli to sell goods to her: Consequently 
she compels payment in gold. That is why the 
gold has gone to America which now has a store 

worth about 4,250 million dollars, which is about 
_£1,300,000,000. It was this monopolising of gold 
by the United States which caused the money crisis 


and brought distress on all nations, including America 
herself. 


Gu Ra kanGiitBllettibin saat! war munitions to fight 


if 
tio! 
the 
i ] f x 
vayable in annual instalments o tinci ab 
fit st ranging from 85 to 120 millions, Sa and i 
; For some time Germany borrowed to pay Repara. pa 
tions, but, her borrowing power ceasing, she refus the 
to pay more and at a special conference at Lata real 
in June this year the victor Powers, in effect, age i “i 
to cancel Reparations, aE only a fina] Sal n 
vayment to be made if and when Ger Am 
p G ment ermany can afford ant 
8. Connection of War Debls and Reparations —War 
Debts and War Reparations are inextricably bound 
up with each other. Ourselves and France both A 
depend on the receipt of Reparations from Germany the 
to pay War Debts to America. Therefore, when at i 
Lausanne it was agreed to cancel Reparations we ; ii 
were deprived. to the means to pay. ed 
9. The Balfour Note Policy —British War Debt no 
policy has always been wise, gencrous, and clearly ue 
stated. 5 a 
This policy’ was stated to America in the famow ak 
Balfour Note of 1921, which stated that the British nee 
policy was to cancel al] War Debt and Reparation way 
payments. The Note went on to say that if we rast 
could not secure international agreement upon this tioy 
suggested all-round cancellation, we would only ask was 
from our deblors what was necessary to pay our creditors, thei 
It is also very important that this Balfour Note f m 
laid it down that the British Government could treat fF aot 
the American War Debt only as one item in the entire vag 
series of War Debis and Reparations. the ¢ 
Yet President Hoover now argues that War Debis They 
and War Reparations are quite separate things ment 
although when Mr. Hoover suggested the suspension tries 
of war payments in 1931 he proposed a holiday, it on 
not for War Debts-alone, but for War Reparations ate 
also, Worl: 
10. World Prosperity at Stake Unfortunately than 
the American people do not yet understand (althou that 
some of her wisest statesmen do understand) that | - ally, 
itis the collection of War Debts and War Reparations posit 
(mainly by America and France) which caused thie do ni 
economic crisis’ and threw the whole world into In 
distress. World trade became impossible when its discu 
currents were impeded by such demands for huge a 
payments in gold as had never been known pee oe 
The American people fondly believe that they a Natio 
gold to their Allies-and are being repaid what they a 
lent, x “gil bee 
In fact, as we have shown, they lent very dear 4 Vols 
and are demandeng payment in gold. lect ar $ 
Any continued a by America to collen m 
y continued attempt by by fo aut 
gold can only deepen world distress and there tun 


ler own distress. 
THe Moran Case. : moral. 
But let us give the essence of the case from & n 
point of view. : p 
America came late into the war, and when 
declared war in February 1917, she had no sol 
to send to Europe: She sct to work to uy 
army, but that army did not tske the field u 
almost the end of the war and it suffered coml™ 
tively few casualties, q aea 


Thus America ha 
fortune to escape with comparatively little loss 4 

What other part, then, did America take 1 
war ? ’ 


The part she took was to furnish to her Eu 
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ese American war goods and war muni- 

1, British and other soldiers laid down 
ps? the common cause. Thus we sce that 
be Siy very much indebted to the European 
: ipplied soldiers to use her American 


war goos. therefore, there is no debt whatever of 
Moraly, Allies to America, but there is a very 

the EOT i of America to her European Allies. 

real life “ally invite the American press to print 
We eas they are written in all friendliness to 

pees and in the belief that the American people 

AN bs $ 


doiro to see- justice done. 
U.S.A. and War Debts. 

ANew York correspondent writes explaining 
the American view :— 

The American people as a whole are but little 
intorested in the War Debts problem, if only because 
they do not know that they ought to be. Most 
of them have not the slightest notion that it is a 
problem. That is the grea single difficulty 
in the way of a solution, When they talk about the 
debts at all—and outside of the Hast the debts are 
hardly ever discussed—it is usually in some flippant 
way, This is not because they are lacking in gene- 
wsity, orin sympathy for other nations, but because 
they have always understood that the debt question 
was settled long ago when the debtor nations funded 
their obligations. 

The excitement over the debts now—they do 
aot bother to read the arguments—they attribute 
vaguely to a perfectly natural wish on the part of 
the debtor nations to pay no more than they have to. 
They think, quite honestly, that when their Govern- 
ment agreed to reduce its claims on the Allied coun- 
ae pom those countries might be able to pay 
iis ne anything, on the side of generosity. They 
world fa pare, generally speaking, that the 
laa’ the e Pricop has mado the debts more onerous 
that Toten before. Beyond that they think 

y aro, temporatily, much worse off, economic- 
test A the world and therefore in no 
j anything for other countries. “hey 

2 is aan what all the excitement is about. 
discussion ol fas newspapers have been full of the 
country one en the debts, but elsewhere in the 
ne rarely. finds any editorial mention of 
; parte arguments. Intensely 
&1s nowadays, the people are mainly 
ighteonth “Amo ons it is likely po berberit 
v be “lepali; Me 18 repealed, whether 
tead Act aos by a modification of the 
relict, wh hee Congress is going to do about 
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lem, with no realization Whatever that a crisis 
has developed which may result in a further fall of 
prices and contraction of trade throughout the world, 
the United States included, they are saving all their 
carnestness for domestic affairs. They are more 
cheerful than they were a few weeks ago, for they 
are relieved that the Presidential campaign is over. 
Politics are bad for business and Presidential campaigns 
ag traditionally, if not always in fact, times of dull 
trade. They are somewhat puzzled by the failure 
of business to keep on with the expansion—seasonal 
though it was—which occurred in September and 
October, but they have little or no tendency to attri- 
bute the present ebbing of trade and the new fall 
of prices to anything but excessive caution on the 
part of their fellows, or, perhaps, to uncertainty 
about what Congress will do at the coming “Jame 
duck” Session. The foreign debts question they are 
leaving to the politicians and the economists. 

OF course, views like these are not held by the i 
whole of the population, but they represent fairly 
well what most people think. There are, as might 
be expected, many thousands of persons in this 
country who are far better informed and who are, 
therefore, greatly concerned by the probability that 
Congress will pursue an unrelenting course with 
regard to the debts. But these people make up, 
at most, only a smal] minority. 

Regulation of Road Transport. 

Since the publication of the Salter Report 
putting forward- proposals which were con- 
sidered to be a fair basis of competition and 
division of function between rail and road 
transport of goods, opposition has steadily 
increased from the road transport interests. 
Tt is now clear, writes a correspondent in the 
“Times Trade Supplement,” that any attempt 
to embody in the Act of Parliament the 
proposals unanimously made by the Salter 
Conference will be determinedly opposed. 

At first it appeared likely that the main attack 
of the road transport interests would be directed 
against the proposals to increase the financial con- 
tribution of commercial vehicles to the cost of the 
highways. More recently opposition has also heen 
shown to the portion of the Salter Report in which 
the conference dealt with the nature and extent 
of the regulations which, in view of modern economic 
developments, should bo applied to goods transport: 3 
by road and rail. The Road Haulage Association 
in a statement which it has submitted to the Minister 
of ‘Transport, takes serious exception to the new 
licensing conditions propased, the association poe 
ing that the recommendations of the Royal om- 
mission on Transport go far enough in providing 
that applications for hauliers? licences ne ro $ 
sidered only from the point of view of condition 
of the vehicle and wages and conditions of ee 
The proposal that existing transport facilities s ae 
be considered before hauliers’ licences are grante 
is denounced, and the association holds ede 
refusal of a licence on the grounds of oa PER 
the existing transport faciliti in so far as goods” 
transport, is concerned is im u 
ebb and flow of goods traffic is a 
factor. In respect of ; 
vary materially 
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ments of any section of the country. Objection is 
also taken to restriction to specified routes, the BeeD 
ing of records, and the publication of haulage rates. 
Drastic AcTION ABROAD. fs 

While the opposition to the new charges which 

the Salter Report proposed for imposition on com- 
mereial road vehicles may possibly secure some 
modifications, the present indications are that much 
more difficulty will be experienced in obtaining altera- 
tions in the proposed regulation of road haulage. 
The compotition between road and rail is a problem 
which has had to be faced throughout the world, 
and the Salter Conference when framing their recom- 
mendations had the advantage of knowing how it 
has been faced in other countries. Opponents of 
the recommendations may say that they have been 
framed in the interests of rail transport, but much 
greater bias against road transport has been shown 
abroad. The railways everywhere have suffered 
from the inroads on their traffic made by the develop- 
ment of road transport and very drastic action has 
been taken in some countries in order to preserve 
them from bankruptey. 

The proposed regulations for this country are 
mild compared with some of those imposed abroad. 
In Germany all road services carrying goods for 
reward for distances in excess of 50 kilometres must 
be’ licensed, and licences are granted only upon 
guarantees being furnished by the operator of the 
eflisiency of the service to be provided. A uniform 
seale of charges is fixed by the Reich Minister of 
Transport. This scale is so arranged that charges 
for road and rail transport are on the same basis 
from the competitive point of view so that the 
structure of German railway freight rates, which 
is based on general economic considerations, shall 
not be endangered. Operators can be called on to 
produce for examination their books and accounts, 
which must.be preserved for five years, and licences 
aro liable to be forfeited in cases of failure to observe 
the conditions of operating and charging. In Hungary 
all regular road services carrying freight must be 
licensed except when operating wholly within any 
one municipal arer. Licences are only granted 
if there is need for service and if existing transport 
undertakings will not suffer loss. The Minister 
of Commerce has power to make regulations placing 
‘the same obligations on road hauliers as apply to Gitte 
railways. 


Pustic AUCTION or LICENCES. 

In Roumania the working of public road services 
iby mechanically propelled vehicles is controlled 
by an Aet which makes this work a State monopoly 
except when the service is confined to one municipal 
area. The concession’ of the right of operating 
the various lines is put up to public auction, the 
maximum period of the licence being five years 
Should the State Railways Administration or tho 
Postal Telegraph and ‘Telephone Administration 
participato in a tender either may claim the con- 
cession provided the amount tendered plus 5 per cent 
is higher than the next highest offer, The con- 
cessionaire has full monopoly rights for the duration 
of the concession, The road authorities are entitled 
to make a charge for the wear and tear of their roads 
In Latvia when applications to run regular goods 
Services are made the railway and postal authorities 
are advised, and if they object the decision is referred 
to a committee composed of the General Railwa 
irection, the Postal Authorities, and the Roads 
tment. The railway and postal authorities 
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offered at the time of application, Tn Lith a 
the Minister of Communications decides the anig 
of public transport services for goods, taki outes f 


consideration the interests of the railways and’ AR 

State interes Owners of vehicles pay a De her 
the use of the roads, while, in addition, owe for 
regular services on licensed routes pay indie 5 
taxes for the use of the roads, Stig] Kl 
EMPIRE RESTRICTIONS, a 
i Inv rious parts of the Empire freight road transpor iho 
is very strictly controlled. Australia has gone much Hyi 
beyond anything proposed by the Salter Conference fai 
In Victoria one of the most interesting regulations y A 
authorizes the railways to charge higher rates to Wa 
traders who do not forward all their goods by rai] of 
This provision was enacted to restrict the discrimina. ja 4 
tions made by road hauliers as to the traffic they ad 
carried. ‘They were refusing the lower rated traflics the 
and consequently were undermining the principle fi the 
the scheme upon which railway rates were based, hok 
In this state the routes to be followed must be speci. deb 
fied in the application for a licence, and the applica. of 
tion may be refi sed if it is considered that the Det 
existing facilitie adequate. In New South 12 
Wales the State Transport (Co-ordination) Board of ¢ 
have power to stipulate what conditions shall le H 
applicable to a licence, including freights and charges, chat 
conditions as to whether goods only or goods ofa f of 1 
special class shall be carried, and conditions under init 
which conveyance shall be made, including the limit of i 
ing of the quantity, weight, or bulk of the goods. min 
In dealing with applications for licences the Board is f 
have to consider the suitability of the route or read, yet 
the extent to which the needs of the proposed areas — dust 
are already adequately served, the extent to which) surr 
the proposed service is necessary or desirable in com 
the public interest, and the needs of the district as quat 
a whole in relation to traffic and the co-ordination f scop 
of all forms of transport, including transport hy rail. | ofr 
In addition to the prescribed fees for licences the in t 
Board are empowered to collect such sums as they a 8 
may determine in respect of goods vehicles. pt 
South Africa operators of all road freight services, ot 
except those working to and from a railway station. mad 
are required to obtain a licence, and, no licence 8 us 
granted if an alternative means of transport is avail: | a 
able. Additional wharfage ducs are levied in ag ne 
where an available rail service is not utilize tee 
exporters or importers. ane 
PROTECTING ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. ing aa 
Far-reaching proposals have been made for Grats f smal 
With road transport in Argentina. The superam i abou 
dence of road transport is assigned to the Nae litte 
Railway Board, Road haulicrs must obtain G have type 


sions to operate their vehicles, and the Dona thoy to he 


the right of veto. In considering applicatio penis Dry 
are required to have regard to public requiren iog of p 
in the zone concerned and the possibility © oe tho 

the transport by established means or improve Cont) 
in established arrangements. ‘They have E my 
consider the necessity of safeguarding the P nm 
and future efficiency of existing transport {ens the 
and of climinating the superimposition of 53° in k 


in so far as it would be prejudicial to gene: 
Road transport concerns are placed under 
tion to carry all freight which may be ten ore 
them, and not to accord preferential treti 
In the United States there is no regulation o i 
State freight road transport, but individual 0° 
have their own laws, some of which go far 2 
anything in the Salter Report in the 1% 
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Economic Conditions in Hyderabad State. 


and V. By 8. Kesava Iyengar, M.A., 
cial Oflicer for Economic Investiga- 
Government Central Press, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
tions. CO ore volumes, the third, the fourth and 
Three tee the “Economic Investigations in the 
tho Pee State » carried out by Prof. S. Kesava 
Hydera dae ae Bae available to the public. These 
Ine a relate to the three districts of 
POY nni Aurangabad and Raichur, and the plan 
e r aako followed with reference to them, 
i the same as that of the earlier enquiry. We have 
A description of the configuration of the districts, 
the means of communications available | in them, 
the prevalent system of land tenure, the size of land 
holdings, the kinds of crops grown, the amount of 
debts and their character and the general conditions 
of social state and progress of the inhabitants. 
Detailed facts and figures have been given about 
12 typical villages in each district, and the lines 
of development have been indicated, 

Hyderabad is the premier Indian State and is 
characterized by largeness of size and the great variety 
of natural, social and economic conditions prevalent 
init, Each district and each taluka has peculiarities 
of its own, but the general impression left on one’s 
mind by the information compiled in the volumes 
is that the people of the State are, on the whole, 
yet unaffected by modern ideas of progress and in- 
dustrialism, and that though the natural conditions 
surrounding them are not unfavourable, they are 
comparatively backward, communications are inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory and that theré is unlimited 
scope for development and progress. To a student 
of rural economics and sociology there is accessible, 
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in the volumes under review, considerable material ` 


the 
It is possible 

e ( the statement 
cleo -Tako the Warangal district. 
land holdinga eatea, taken as a whole, the average 
spite of tie Hee small, but we are told ma in 
excessive ee aa nation accom paniec by 
size aro S nentation of land. Tanks of varying 
he chief strength of the district as a centre 


0 Product; 
ction, 1 i S AL oP i 
Condition, but The big tanks are generally in good 


a Special interest and it ought-to stimulate 
ate Government to beneficent action. 


to mention a few facts toillustrate 
made above. 


small tank a large number of medium-sized and 
about Ks have been in disrepair. ‘Che forest 
fin the contre 


litanie heed the north is thin jungle containing 
Ype of mala or and serving as a source of an acute 
9 be opened aria., Ixtensive regions are waiting 
Dry land te up for lack of communication facilities. 
of Persons nds morc and more to pass into the hands 
tho ha ls marly cultivating and wet land into 
Contra, non-cultivating persons. Tenane 
hı a Pabor 489 and 117 ia landless tenants 
m Money n o nancies rent is paid in kind, in 343 
The Waro i 29 partly in money and partly in kind. 
m kind? ake is low and wages ave mostly paid 
Contract ae art from coolies having freedom of 
maintained b movement, there are bhagelas (serfs) 
ON landholder. The co-operative 

te cast ee brought little relief to the 
ing y ard of life among raiyats is low 
healthy in ` recent years. ~The 
shops in every village are incon- 
Scheme of progress. Most of the 
tank water. ‘There is not a single 
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first class well in any of the twelve villages. Hliteracy 
is predominant, litigation is growing fast and there 
is no panchayat organization or spirit. 

A much less dep ssing picture is presented by 
the Aurangabad district which has elise contacts 
with British India and has been brought under out- 
side modern influences. Most sof the landholders 
belong to the middle and lower classes and land is 
not monopolized by a few, though landless families 
are not few. There is sufficient land for the popula- 
tion to maintain a good standard of life. There is 
no tank irrigation and private wells are in a goad 
condition. ‘Transfers of land to non-cultivating 
classes are noticeable. Little attention is heing 
devoted by officials to co-operation and the pro- 
motion of industries. Communications are better 
than in other districts. Conditions in Raichur 
district which are described in volume five of the 
investigations, are also not bad, But between in- 
fertility and insufliciency of soil and rainfall respective- 
ly the raiyats there are under-fed. Milk supply is 
poor and fodder is scarce in many parts. General 
health is fair but expenses on drink and marriages ? be 
are heavy. Tanks of which there are many, are 3 
in disuse on account of scarcity of rain. “It is an 
irony of fate that the population living in a deah 
fringed by two such big rivers is suffering so much 
on account of want of water for household and agri- 
cultural needs.” 

This is enough to give a fairly goad idea of the 
valuable information which has keen collected by 
Prof. Iyengar, and it is up to the government of : 
H.E.H. to take steps to promote rmal development Re 
for which there is so much immediate need and scope. 
The Government of the State deserves to be congra- 
tulated on having such an investigation made, and 


the next logical measure is obviously to take to heart = 
the lessons to be derived from the information 
collected. 

Poona, V.G K. 


Tth February, 1933. Bs 


Socialist Planned Economy in the U.S.S.R. 


Published by Messrs. Martin Lawrence, Ltd., ; 
London. Price 2s. net. ' 

The existing economic system ~ of Russia and 
its significance for the rest of the world has produced 
views, some of which are highly critical and 
sceptical about the future of Russia and some which 
are culogistie and definitely certain of its success. 
There has recently been a change in the attitude 
of the outside wofld towards the Russian experiment. 
The tenor of outside commentis no longer so hostile. 
or decisive and itis being recognized that the Russian E 
economic system, in spite of its admitted defects, = 
has come tostay. In such an atmosphere, therefore, 
the publication of “Socialist Planned Economy in 
the U.S.S.R.” consisting of speeches of Soviet econo- 
mists delivered at “The International Planned Eco- 
nomic Congress” held in Amsterdam in August 1931 
and published by Martin Lawrence, Ltd., London, 
is quite opportune. 5. L. Ronin’s report on the 
working of the Five Year Plan without in 
the difficultie? that the Plan ma o co 
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in such a country as Russia 
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and undeveloped means of communication, gives 
us some special reasons why the Soviet Union has 
developed American speed after the war, especially 
in the production of iron and steel, machinery, coal, 
and output of electrical energy. The abolition of 
inequality which has enabled the man lowest in 
station to the highest pole in the Russian political 
and economic system has been an active factor. 
The planning of the development of the productive 
forces of the society in the interests of the mass 
especially in the form of regional planning, has liber- 
ated productivity from the fetters of private pro- 
duction and private competition. Kravel’s paper on 
“Labour in the Planned Economy in the U.S.S.R.” 
stresses only the bright side of the conditions of life 
under which labourers live in the U.S.S.R.; to a 
large extent the fact that the Vive Year Plan in the 
majority of the branches of production has been 
fulfilled within four years has been due to the system- 
atic rise in wages accompanied by a geucral improve- 
ment in the conditions of life under which labourers 
live such as a decrease in the working hours. 
Naturally in other countries such as the United 
States, Germany and England where there has been 
no such improvement in recent years in the wages 
of the working class as a whole, the labourers are 
watching the progress of the proletariatin Russia with 
great interest coming to believe in the virtues of the 
Planned Economy preforably by the State. In 
most capitalist countries we have proposal for eco- 
nomic advisory councils or economic missions for 
redressing the deficiencies and inequalities of the 
present system of production and this in part may 
be traced to the success of the Russian experiment. 
Gayster’s paper on the development of agriculture 
in the U.S.S.R. is the least satisfactory because it 
gives us absolutely one-sided picture of the undeniable 
agricultural development in the present day Russia. 
As every one knows, though the nationalization of 
land hag transformed millions of small strips of lands 
of the peasants into large land areas, the success 
of large scale collective farming is by no means 
uniform, To introduce planning in agriculture on 
a national scale large-scale agriculture became neces- 
sary and in the words of the author, “Nowhere are 
the advantages of the Plan so plain as in agriculture, 
Millions of toiling peasants have broken away tradition 
and from the limitations of small peasant production. 
Reliance on the vagaries of the market have been 
replaced by planned scientific direction.” 

Sufficient emphasis, it seems to us, has not been 
Placed on thedifliculties that confront the large-scale 
agriculture as a whole in the modern world. Even 
Russia which till 1931 was an oasis in the universal 
desert of depression and did not feel the effects of 
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It is proposed by amending subsecti 
(e) of section 51 of the tan Railway 
Act to make it clear that the railway com- 
panies referred to in section 51 (one not a 
guaranteed Company) may own and operate 
unconditionally road motor services for the 
carriage of traffic in areas served by their 

allway. The exercise of these powers will 
owever, still be subject to the sanction 
e Governor-General in Council being 
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the present depression so keenly as the other 

tries in the world, is now confronted with a fall Ra 

total value of her export trade due at onco to L 
© the 


this book. An assured internal market for prod 

tion in the country, an absence of competitive Ug 
ports into the country because of Soviet restrictie 
on importis into Russia and purchase of large 
machinery at comparatively cheap prices by the 
State itself are no mean advantages and the offer 


diminished production and diminished Drives oe $ 
agricultural commodities (Vide Studies in Rus (ot : 
Economy, published by The University of Birmingha i 
The inter-dependence of Soviet monopoly of fot ; 
trade and Soviet Five Year Plan is not noticed i 
in p 
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a the povisi e onpnly a Toraiga trade, it scems 0.1 
o us, would be much greator in the future, wher 
restrictions are imposed on, exporis from Russia in a 
much larger measure than at present for the Purpose 
of raising thestandard of consumption in the country te 
which is admitted to be rather low in all books on a 
Russia written from both derisive and laudatory ae 
standpoints. That art, leisure and culture could aut 
flourish and ‘ought to flourish in countries like Russia tas 
with its millions of toiling workers as well as in spr 
capitalist countries with its numbers of the idle like 
rich in receipt of unearned incomes, has been amply he 
demonstrated by the present-day Russia. Though say 
there is slight mention of the credit injected by mo 
the State Bank of the U.S.S.R., the notable part ow! 
which internal currency expansions and tho foreign nor 
borrowings play in the financing of the imports’of tha 
mechinery into Russia, is not adequately stressed the 
in the book. (We may incidentally notice, however, his 
that in the second Five Year Plan which has been the 
inaugurated there would not be of much necessity tha 
for foreign borrowings, because a large part of the bla 
machinery necessary for production would be pro- Of 
duced in the country itself.) Possibly it was outside wo 
the scope of the authors to outline the effects of < his 
the Russian economy on the outside world; we ar ] 
therefore not given an estimate of the much exag awi 
gerated Soviet “dumping” on the foreign trade o toi 
capitalist countries. This by itself would requie int 
a small book. For the Soviet experiment is one of as 
the cerlain forces in the future development of tho mo 
world economy and the world trade, and the economic Ba 
map of capitalist countries, assuming Russia progres an 
at the pace she has done—a large assumption if you jp hea 
will—would get altered and their articles of espot i > the 
get varied, | ae 
The book has unfortunately no index. We; hot MM 
ever, would commend a perusal of this book by # ane 
students of modern public questions, in spite of som n 
of its deficiencies. we 
wk. hea 
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With a view to affording greater facility f y 
to the large number of pilgrims fom, We 
over India going to the Tirupati 1 Wo 
the Deccan Engineering Company 4 ne 
Poona have undertaken to construct ie 
run a funicular railway to the Ta “Tea 
hill from the Chandragiri. railway stati an 


They have commenced survey work 
their engineers are camping on the 
this connection. The estimated cost ° 
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The Punjab To-day. 


and I. By H. K. Trevaskis, M.A., 
mages., LCS. (Rid). C. & M. Gazette 
TEET “Lahore. Price Rs. 20. 


these two volumes are devoted to an economic 
So rene Punjab during the tee 
Mr. Trevaskis has seen service in the I unjap ee i. 
of Registration and Director of Land Records and a 
a member of the Indian Economie Association. £ 
author of the Land of the Five Rivers”, he has already 
iasted literary work. In these two volumes, he 
spread himself out in a fashion which only an author 
liko him could do, In dealing with a serious subject 
he is not only serious but also—well, we will only 
say he simply Jets himself go. He has politics, of a 
most controversial kind, to deal with; he has his 
own ideas of what is right and what is wrong and 
none can dispute that right; and he has a belief 
that when he holds forth, he has to be accepted as 
the final authority on almost every matter touching 
his discourse. He is aware of it all—that seems 
the comic part of the whole thing. When we say 
that Sir O'Dwyer is praised and Sir Maclagan is 
blamed—it would be putting the thing quite mildly. 
Of course, he has his right to do what he wants; but 
ie e uggost he should have some small regard for 
his readers, 

These remarks, however, should not drive readers 
away from these heavy volumes. Itis, subject always 
ie he ors polities, a study of more than ephemeral 

test; indeed- the author wants us to treat it 
as a “Teference”? LOTS. ae se deal in it 
meriting attenti KONTE See sane 
Des. ention from the latter point of view. 
ae Pee ert in the first volunie, there a much 
ead. Tn oi eserves to be brought under the latter 
dn chapters I, II and IV, the author deals with 

of Nature, T he Land, Land and Water, and the Gifts 
wal VL ae the second volume, we haye Baers 
and the Sans ach (ise People and the pene 
indicate the content the People. These Bose 
© author has ents and show the Jines on which 
headed Saa, In the final chapter, 
y we have the authors final 

Vailing = vias he urges an overhauling of the pre- 


io versatili administration. It speaks to 
Volume. ae ny. of the author that he should end his 
is characteris religious note. The following sentence 


ritingof poe of the author's general style of writing. 
7) Ae anity in India he says :—“ The Hindu 
ignition Gandhi says) readily accord a similar 
tench Christi enition as a Prophet—did those who 
Principles Ses tee make any attempt to put their 
ead with fo P practice.” A work of interest to be 
tnd with pj arance where it trenches on polities 
est where it deals with economics. 
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which is of indirect interest to Indian think 
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Books in Brief, 


3 
ĉ 
3 
Short Reviews of Recent Books. ; 
2 
2 


B.T., at the Students’ Popular Depot, Kacheri Road, 
Lahore. Price Rs. 3. £ 

This is an extremely useful book primarily devoted 
to the history and development of Indian Currency 
and Exchange. Principal Gupta has done well in 
treating in chronological fashion the history of the 
Indian Currency question. A more handy statement 
of the conclusions arrived at by the various Currency 
Committees and the conditions under which they 
came into existence we cannot think of, especially 
as the subject is one of great magnitude and consider- 
able complexity. The author deserves praise for the 
clear enunciation of the fundamental facts affecting 
Curreney and Exchange in India from time to time 
during the past half a century. Tn the two appendices 
at the end of the volume will be found briefly set out 
the Government Scheme for a Gold Currency and = 
the average value of exports and imports of gold 
coins and bullion from 1900-1901 to 1929-30, These 
add to the value of the book. 


Applied Economics. 


By B. K. Sarkar, Hon. Professor of Economics, 
College of Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur, 
Calcutta. Published by Messrs. Chuckerverty 
Chatterjee & Co., 15, College Street, Calcutta, and 
sold by Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co., Publishers, Francis 
Joseph Street, . Madras. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar know what to expect 
from his pen in the domain of applied economics, 
This volume fully sustains his reputation for careful 
investigation of tendencies and clear enunciation of 
principles of action. What should be the policy 
in India in the domain of economic well-being ? 
That is the question he addresses himself to in this 
volume. The topics dealt with—control over foreign 
insurance companies, modern banking legislation 
as illustrated by the remaking of the Reicshhank 
and the Banque de France, Bank-Capitalism of 
Young Bengal, Railway Industry and Commerce in. 
India, Rationalization in Indian Business Enterprise 
and World Crisis in its bearings on the regions of the 
second and first industrial revolutions—are all — 
approached from the point of view of world-economy S 
and international developments in economic legislation 
and statesmanship. Projected in several volumes, 
this volume is the first one to be issued now. Based 
on his travels and investigations personally conduct 
the chapters included in this volume are of partici ar 
interest to economists in this country. Though ni t 
directly connected with India, there is much 
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that those interested in the material development of 
a India on sound lines should read a volume of this 
suggestive type. Mr. Sarkar anticipates coin 
and apologises for what may considered phe 
“speculative” character of his He peec 
not have done so, for the ground for acute thinking 
has to be prepared by thinkers and speculat ive writi : 
has its value. a matter of fact, Mr. Sarkar's 
volume is too “realistic” in its contents and make- 
up to deserve such criticism. A book to read and 
refer to again and again by publicists in this country. 


be 
volume. 


Economics. 


By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., Bar-av-Law, Head 
of the School of Commerce, The Polytechnic, London 
W.1. The Gregg Publishing Co. Ltd., Kern House 
36-38, Kingsway, London W.C. 2. 

This is an elementary text-book on Economics. 
Yor the learner, nothing more systematic could be 
recommended, ‘There are no ready made opinions 
here for consumption. Mr. Weston’s aim has been 
rather to give the learner a wish to think on problems 
affecting the material well-being of a nation, He 
sets down the requisite material for this purpose 
and draws out the student’s views on them, Every 
lesson has an exercise attached to it, which ought 


toset the student to think for himself. What is most 
interesting in Mr. Weston’s handling of the subject 


is the unconventional mamer in which he treats it, 
though he is orthodox cnough in the enunciation 
of both Theory and Practice. The practical character 
of the treatment of topics ought to make 
the volume specially valuable to laymen who desire to 
learn the rudiments of a great and camplex 
subject. To teachers and students alike we would 
commend it for careful study. An index would add 
to its value. 


National and Imperial Planning. 


By Hamilton Verity. The 
St. Albans, England, Price Gd. 

This booklet urges the formation of “a United 
States of Greater Britain and India”. The author 
states that a copy of it was sent by him to cach 
delegate to the Imperial Conference at Ottawa. 
Its chapter headings ought to suffice to indicate jts 
scope :—Introduction—India—An Imperial Senate— 
Imperial Services—Imperial Trading Relations— 
General Conelusions--Political Notes. Mr. Verity 
deserves to be complimented on the serious thought 
he has given to the subject. He thinks that the creation 


Camp-field Press, 


government of India and would also Inter on furnish 
a “connecting link between the English-speaking 
peoples and so a bulwark against a possible Asiatic 
Federation”. He thus suggests means for an union 
of the Anglo-American peoples. Mr. Verity is no 
admirer of the Statute of Westminster which has 
created independent nations. He urges for “real 
Imperial unity” through an Imperia] Senate, * by 
which all the Imperial Services would be regulated 
by means of an Imperial Senate and be freed from the 
_ power of vested intorests and party polities.” Sup- 
Joct to that he would aeRO indeed says it 
would open up a way for providing—“a Federal 
a form of government for India as regards her internal 
affairs „with provincial elected Councils for local 
affairs.” In his political noies, Mr. Verity urges 
reduction o the income-tax to 3s. in the £; sug- 
a f the death duties; a conversion 
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of an Imperial Sonate would provide a solution for the ` 
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apart from war pen ions being taken out of 
t; and the placing of the total cost of Rate 
on local taxation. Al 
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this does credit to Mr. ¥ 
heart, but how they would appeal to the The 
“ political leaders” in England to whom he ap | 
is more than we can say. Schemes of thine | 
are, however, indicators and they ought to bo tan 
as representing what the man-in-the-street think | 
of the present situation—political, social and financi; | | 
From that point of view Mr, Verity deserves praise ta 
not undue criticism, 


No More Reparations. 


By Dr. G. E. Heinecke. Kuropress Company, 
509, Fifth Avenue, New York City. ks) 

This is a translation of a German pamphlet on 
the question of “Reparations”, by a person who 
had helped the German delegation to Paris in con. 
nection with the Young Plan negotiations, Dr 
Ludwig Kasil, P.C., who writes a Foreword to it, 
urges “wide circulation” for it. Dr. Heinecke presenis 
actual conditions, figures snd facts and shows how 
the abolition of Reparations is a political and 
economic necessity in the interests of world well- 
being. Senator Borah contributes a striking Intro. 
duction to this edition of Dr. Heinecke’s booklet — 
which he opens with this sentence :—“T can see no 
recovery in Europe until reparations are cut out, 
eliminated in their entirety.” He adds laie 
“Tf Europe cannot see her way clear to end repara- 
tions and drastically cut armaments, the United 
States had better come outof Europe and stay out.” 
More than this there is in this book of facts and 
figures and we agree it deserves “a wide circulation”. 


Proceedings of the Canadian Political 
Science Association, 1930 and 1931. 


C.P.S. Association, Ottawa. ; 

Valuable papers on topical economic questions arein: 
cludedin these Proceedings which are well worth study. 
People in this country who desire to get into closet ff 
contact with Canadian affairs ought to study the T 
Proceedings of this Association, perhaps the bes 
of its kind working in the Dominions. 


Depreciation in relation to Income-Ta%: 


Published by the Arya 


7 x <n 
By Gurumukh Singh. ity. 


bhushan Press, Bhamburda Peth, Poona 
Price Rs. 3. | ant 

eee See: č imple 
This little book explains in a pee should 


practical manner how the Depreciation rec ties. 
be posted as required by the Income-Tax authori ible 
It is brief and concise in its statement and intelligi g 
to a degree. He also suggests a revise form 

notes for its posting. 


Some Financial and Economic Problems 
of India. 
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Burma’s Resources ; Board : of _Eco- 
Government Borrowings ; Provincial 
Coastal Shipping Bill; and Foreign 
finance ; India, The wide range of subjects covered 
Banks 12 i or indicate the interesting character of 

y the autho As for treatment of the topics, it may 
the He that they are dealt with in a manner 
po remarked © c Facts and figures 


prossion 5 


jeprese. iry; 
p aie Enquiry ; 
no! . Indian 


“1g on vincing. 
wœ lucid and conv Bae e 
at pae and the position taken is backed by close 
are ae which drives home the conclusions aimed 
reasoning 


at by the author. 


Woman Labour in India. 


By Rajani Kanta Das, M.Sc. Ph.D. Published 
by the International Labour Office, Geneva. 

“phis is a reprint from the International Labour 
Review for October and November, 1931. 
who have read our reviews of Mr. Das’ writings know 
what to expect from his pen. 1 he present contribu- 
tion fully sustains his reputation fora lucid statement 
of statistical facts. Women labour in India is a 
subject of not only of interest but one of pressing 


interest. The I. L.O. was not a day too soon in 
urging its examination. Mr. Das’ descriptive part 


apart—though excellent in itself—we are more 
concerned with the measures of reform he suggests 
for the elevation of the political, social and industrial 
status of women, A study of these is, in our opinion, 
a great desideratum in our publicists, if reform is 
to be made feasible. For this purpose, copies of this 
volume should be presented by the I. L. O. to at 
least every membor of the Legislative Assembly and 
Legislativo Council in India and in the Indian 
Slates, which have such assemblies and councils 
for the consideration of pressing public problems. 
An educative propaganda is highly necessary, if 
sucess is to be attained in’ this connection. 


Sales of Land. 


ae ga P. K. Fazal, M.A., Assistant Secretary, 
Tha o tconomic Survey, Punjab. Price As. 6. 
he Re an iiating work on Sales of Land betwcen 
the quing a agricultural tribes in the Punjab during 
contributes aaam, 1922-23 and 1926-27. Mr. Calvert 
out that e aking Foreword in which he points 
South-Wwos di eis are being bought out Jn the 
ig being as cts and a further detailed inquiry 
Seneral result ts this. But apart from this, the, 
s Seems to be that most purchasers have 


Ugh less t 
D O88 ri . D 
also sug 3s than two plots in the five years. He 


TAA 
Uying © ene there may be cases of large owners 
Not a Marked er of plots, though he thinks this is 


feature in other districts. 


thinks that tra 


He also 


the Punjab K of this type, permissible under 


that om lenation of Land Act and showing 
noigh botns me People are buying from thoir 
agree in ep: Not a reflection on the Act itself, We 


this inter 2 TANA 
all evidenco of 1 C Pretation of the figures but is it 
bout the 


thrift on the part = ? What 
Tansferers ? part of some only ? Wha 


5,000 Facts about Canada. 


ee gy Canadian 

Ge’ ‘oronto. 

is ie The nen Canada has become famous in 
932 ‘ton of “5,000 Facts about Canada,” 

uld invite attention; contains 


Facts Publishing Co., 
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of cities and towns over 10,000 population. The 
compiler, Frank Yeigh, the, well-known Canadian 
publicist, meets a desideratum in this annual com- 
pendium of Canadian facts, truly “the Dominion 
iu a Nutshell”. Fifty chapters deal with every 
phase of Canadian national life in the most concrete 
form, giving a vivid impression of the progress or 
otherwise of the country. There is much to hearten 
the reader in its contents, in the striking contrasts 
made with previous years and chiefly when measured 
by 1900, showing a marked degree of progress in spite 
of seasonal fluctuations. Copies may he had at 
35 cents each, from the Canadian Facts Publishing 
Co., 588, Huron St., Toronto. We look forward 
to the 1933 edition with interest. 


Best Short Stories of India. 


Volumes T and II. Selected and edited by Phyllis 
Atkinson, B.Sc. (Econ.) (Lond.). 

These two volumes are made up of folk-lore tales 
taken from the Indian Antiquary. Brief notes have 
been added hy way of elucidation. In a Foreword, 
Mr. Enthoven commends the volumes to the general 
reader. He quotes Sir Richard Temple’s original 
remark about them that ‘‘a real grasp of each other’s 
beliefs, customs and ceremonies tend to promote 
international harmony and to create a peace which 
will pass all present understanding.” Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar in a notable Preface points out that 
tales of this kind enshrine a mass of valuable tradi- 
tion relating to the early life of the people which 
is worthy of note. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
contributes a learned Jntroduction urging a warm 
reception for the volumes, with which we cordially 
agree. To those who desire to know this country 
and its people, these volumes are an easy guide. 
Delightful to read, they ought to prove helpful to 
young and old in and out of India. 


Mysore City. 


By Constance E. Parsons.—The Oxford University 
Press, London and Bombay. Price Rs. 3. 

This is an up-to-date guide hook for Mysore City, 
beautifully printed and beautifully illustrated. Its 
chief merits are that it is self-sufficient, handy and 
informing. Visitors to Mysore—and they are daily 
increasing—cannot any longer complain of the need 
of a-reliable book that could enable them “to do” 
the City by themselves. The authorities consulted 
in its preparation are many and the fact that all 
that is known of the City has been referred to and 
laid under contribution ought to make it welcome 
not only to the casual visitor, indigenous or overland, 
but also to serious students of local history. The 
very idea of bringing together within the com 
of a readable little book, what is found scattered — 
in a hundred volumes ought to be commended, 
The author has succeeded beyond measure in attain- 
ing her object. The many Appendices furnishing 
information about hotels, conveyances, churches 
shops, ete. ; regulations relating to shooting and fishing — 
in Mysore; rulers of Mysore; Dewans of Mys ; 
order of procession on Vijayadasami Day, eto. 
immensely add to the value of the publication. Th 
Index and the Map (scale 3 inches=1 mile appro 
mately) further enhance its value, Only o: 
gestion we would offer a te: 
Volumes of this type. if 
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Simple Methods of Refining Oils. 


: SD aa 
Superintendent, Government Press, Madras. Price 


a No. 36 of the Department of Indus- 
tries, Madras, entitled “ Simple Methods of > Refin- 
ing Oils” by A. K. Menon, B.A., F.C.S., Oil Chemist 
and Soap Expert and O. S. Menon, B.A., Chemical 
Assistant, Kerala Soap Institute, Calicut, states 
that so far, the following oils have been. studied, viz., 
groundnut oil, sesame oil, coconut oil, illipe oil 
(mowah), margosa oil (neem), punna oil (from the seeds 
of Calophyllum inophyllum), castor oil, hoongai oil (from 
the seeds of Pongamia glabra), dhupa fat (from the 
seeds of Veleria indica) and cashewnut shell oil. 
Tt would appear that some simple methods of oil- 
refining have been devised which can be adopted 
easily on a small scale in every household or on a 
larger scale by the oil-mongers and owners of country 
mills (chekkus) in the villages. [Expensive machi- 
nery and elaborate chemical methods have, as far 
as possible, been avoided. Only simple chemical sub- 
stances. like quicklime, wood-ash, washing soda, 
caustic-soda, and water-glass, have been used in 
the experiments. 
Lithium. 

The Mineral Industry of the British Empire and 
Foreign Countries on Lithium issued by the Mineral 
Resources Department of the Imperial Institute 
deals with the natural sources of the metal, its pre- 
paration and uses, together with the world’s pro- 
duction and marketing of Lithium minerals, in addi- 
tion to a description of their occurrence in both Bri- 
tish and foreign countries. The monograph states 
that a few discoveries of lithium-hearing minerals 
have been made in India, among which may be men- 
tioned the two following:—Jn Bihar and Orissa 


lepidolite in scaly aggregates has been found in the | 


pegmatites of Northern Hazaribagh, near the village 
of Pihra, one sample assaying 3.71 per cent of lithia ; 
north of Bhuladi, and one mile south of Monimun: 
dar. At the Jast place masses were noticed up to 
8 ewts, in weight. Of mineralogical interest are the 
occurrences of amblygonite and cookeito found with a 
little tourmaline, and associated with* sapphires, near 
the village of Sumjam, in Padar, Zanskar, Gehtwar 
tahsil, Kashmir. It is not unlikely that further 
search in the above or similar localities would lead 
to the discovery of other lithiuni deposits. 


The Doctor’s After-Thoughts. 


In the early part of the last centur 7 
or bleeding, was a remedy resorted E T 
sible oveaxion. Doctors carried silver lancet ane 
about with them as they now carry cigarette ca oe 
In those days, we are told by Sir’ James Gato 
i Browno, the distinguished mental and nerve eal 
ist, in “The Doctors After-thoughts ” (Bonn 79, 
6.), there was a man in Edinburgh who made a re 
_ carious living by falling in fits on the Srna 
thus eliciting the sympathy—and alihs—of passers 
by, _ He had suffered much, however, from the ne 
tentions of medical men called to his aid ‘ 
he hala card printed in bold letters, which he 
carried in his bosom, and always took ears ee di 2 
play when falling in the exercise of his reese 
his was the legend which it bore: “I am used 
se fits, Don t bleed me, but give me 2 little 
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Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 


“Tr’s OF NO CONSEQUENCR,” 
As is only natural in a selection of jottin 
doctor's ional records, many of the see 
have a flavour. In a provincial hot 
again in the days that are happily gone, the wit 
surgeon met the surgeon on his visit, and ue 
“ Oh, sir, we made a terrible mistake in the cate 
that man yesterday ! We amputated the eat 
leg!” Tong 
q Ah, well,” the surgeon replied, complacentjy 
“14s of no consequence, for I have just been looking l 
at the other leg, and it’s going to get better,” ng 


g8 from ad 


“DRUNK AGAIN.” 


An eminent physician of the past, who was of 
somewhat convival habits, was dining out one even, 
ing when he was urgently called to see a woman 
patient. 

He made his way to her bedside and endeavoured 
to feel her pulse, but was quite unable to do go, 
and so, mutiering to himself, ‘‘ Drunk again”, ab. 
ruptly left the room. ‘The next day he received 
from this lady patient a note, enclosing a literal 
fee and begging earnestly that he would gay nothing 
to any member of her family of the discovery he had 
made the previous evening. 


“TAKE ir Awar 


After the discovery of Rontgen rays in 1895, one | 
of Sir James’s friends, Alan A. Camphel] Swinton, | 
had a photograph taken of his hand, displaying 
every bone distinctly. He brought it to his club, | 
and Lord Crawford asked if he might show it to the | 
Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII), who f 
was coming later. When he did so, the Prince, na | 
tartled by its skeletonic suggestivenctt 
“How disgusting! Take it away! 


exclaimed : 


Tue Farmer AND THE DOCTOR. 


A doctor in a couñtry town, summoned to ece â | 
farmer, said to him :— d 
“Of course, I have come as you have called i 
me, but I understood you were a patient of Soan gi 
so,” naming another practitioner. “ Yes,’ ie ip- 
farmer replied, “ he was my doctor, but Pm no gng 
to hae him again, as he made a great mistake in my 
case, He said I had gastritis; now we havne a 
in the house, and I have never been in & gaswor k 
in my life. He gaed for wrang.” 


A FARADAY STORY. 


Tt is surprising to find Sir James gaily 
ahout people he met in the carly sixties—U2 
remembers that he was born ninety-three ye 
He eyen remembers shaking hands with 
Faraday, and tells an amusing story of th 
chemist and pioneer of electricity, At 2 
into the cause of a colliery disaster, Faraday ask í 
local inine inspector the method of measuring 
rate at which air flowed through the mine. 
then shown how they dropped a pinch of gunpo ef 
through the flame of a candle, measuring $ 
the smoke took to travel a certain distance. — 
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Current Comment. 


By “ Scrutator”. 


sits to Delhi by the Round Tablers 

mi A nothing. That was to be expected. 
ended yillingdon was not to blame if those who 
me e him fondly “hoped to secure 
eae » Such boons are not secured by 
visits arranged for in advance. Lord Wil- 
lingdon is- wedded to views about the Congress 
which could not spell a dispassionate survey 
of the situation. One like him, with one 
like Sir Harry Haig at his elbow, cannot think 
of even an honourable compromise with the 
Congress. That point on which certain of 
the Round Tablers—purely political-minded 
Round: Tablers—banked was lost. The dis- 
illusionment has, as the events show, ended 
in the open protests that Sir Tej Babadur 
Sapru has entered against the Willingdon 
policy. The Hoare promises have: ended in 
non-fulflment and the Willingdon policy still 
holds the ground.’ The changed outlook is due 


‘not so much to Congress activities as to the 


general unwillingness on the part of the uphol- 
des of the “strong hand” in the Willingdon 
Cabinet who are out to crush the Congress. The 
Home Government have, for the moment, 
Kept cool. But there is no knowing what 
may occur by April next. If Willingdon 
boes—wñether for this or that reason—his 
Poucy will be dead as Queen Anne and a new 
chapter will open in the history of Indo- 
fee The English may be Chauvin- 
ff cee are also practical; they have 
Dy, ‘Theis ee giving up policies that don’t 
ciate ae ook is that of the genuine 
sometimes. | en to sell even at a loss, 
to win ae : ok hat would be the surest way 
gh a difficult period. 


we ` 


à te 
y : ; G 

T ie he life of the Assembly be extended ? 
tating és ao er question. that has been agi- 
Willing Nain Assembly Round Tablers. Lord 
his h a evidently has given no hope on 
© gentler That was sad disappointment. 
© remark tan was recently found to utter 
electi that he had succeeded in the last 
“Spite Congress picketing! -He 

00 & of picketing and dreaming of it 
> at t} = s and dreaming of it, 


1g thinkin 
1e Very menti 5 : 
sembl ion of the dissolution 


gh th 
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ca, Teman © Congress is in jail and those 
Atty g Tough. 4 have still a programme to 
if we are to judge from recent 


he ay 
Pto the oe U ngdon has failed to come 
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Y. Spectres of pickets haunt 


ons of theckssamalehe Reupdcubitidngh dielna = 


Tablers, but the fact should not be forgotten 
that he has some ideas of meeting their 
wishes in regard to their representation on 
the Joint Select Committee. This fact should 
enable us to correctly judge the value to be 
attached to the labours of this particular lot 
of Round Tablers, whether in or out of the 
Assembly. 


Despite the protests of Indian politicians 
and British merchants. the salary cut has been 
halved. That shows the strength of the 
Civil Service, Somebody said recently in Bengal 
that there is no salvation for this country 
until the Civil Service was provineialized and 
placed under the local governments. There 
is not only sense in this suggestion but also 
high politics. The do wt des principle which 
guides the Civil. Service in India has to be 
broken down, ifit is to serve India in a civil man- 
ner in the interests of India. The policy of 
something for something is bad enough in 
ordinary life. In the administration of 
country, it creates—despite its ‘vaunted? 
and even undoubted merits—a caste that 
is difficult to subjugate. Vested rights 
are created and they are difficult to kill. 
Patriotism that underlies all service in and 
for a country ceases to possess any value, 
where the service is foreign and is Indian in 
nothing more than in its name. This is one 
of the matters that will deserve attention from 
almost the first day a truly national govern- 
ment holds sway in India. Experts may be 
required but that is a different matter. They 
may he paid for even at heavy rates; but they 
should be recruited for specific reasons and 
specific purposes and should be retired immedi- 
ately their work is accomplished. The Civil 
Service should be both Indian in recruitment 
and name. Indianization is a necessity— 
political and financial—as much in the Civil as 
inthe Military Departments in India. Thisis a 
fundamental fact p and unless it is fully and 
fairly grasped the reduction of expenditure in 
India is impossible. And people in India—t 
mean the masses—will have to go with halt a 
loaf or without any until the financial load is 


-taken off their backs, For this, the first step 


is Indianization of the services and. the absolute 
restriction of foreign recruitment to the 
barest limits possible. A programme of a 
settled kind is necessary ea zat £ 


wo 
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isthe lesson to be learnt from the restoration 
of the “salary cut. Will Indian and Anglo- 
Indian merchants learn it or forget it? 
Public opinion will not be heard unless there 

a definite demand for its being heard. 
Where the Anglo-Indian fails is when he gives 
up his opinions quickly to look innocent in the 
eyes.of his own countrymen who hold charge 
of the destinies of this country. He has yet 
to learn the meaning of the policy 
enunciated half a century back by Allan O. 
Hume, Wedderburn and Cotton. That day 
‘the Anglo-Indian merchant comes to believe 
in India and makes its interests his own, that 
very idea his salvation will have come. Safe- 
guards would not be necessary in that case. 
That is what the Mahatma has been saying 
and that is what the average Anglo-Indian 
fails to take note of. 


BS $ BS 


The Meerut trial is over and communism 
should have been, to all intents and purposes, 
killed in India with the conviction of most 
of the accused. The London Press opinions 
have been practically unanimous in condemn- 
ing the protracted character of the trial and 
the heavy sentences passed. If ideas can be 
tried, here was a trial for posterity to ponder. 
But if Congress which stands for an idea can 
besought to be crushed, why should the Meerut 
accused who stand for another be not tried, 
even at tremendous cost, and sent to prison 2 
One point of interest to note is that the men 
had been practically in prison for at least 
four years and Wedgewood Benn had said, 
when he presided over the India Office, that 
that fact would be taken into consideration 
in passing the final sentences. That point 
has yet to be cleared. Tf they have been, 
then the sentences actually passed should be 
reckoned worse than they actually are. The 
Times has referred to the “ procedure of the 
Indian Criminal Courts” in this connection, 
But it writes in ignorance. There is nothing 
wrong with the procedure as such ; but it was 
the idea of punishing opinion—an idea, if 
you will—that has perverted a perfectly sound 
procedure. That procedure never reckoned 

with the curious belief that political opposition 
in doctrine can be killed by it. But that is 
the very purpose to which it has been put 
albeit by the Government under the legal 
a advice of a Well-known British Barrister who 

1s now no more. If he had lived to hear of 
the Times protest, he would have doubtless 

tested against the Times! That even the 

Times can go wrong is only too true; 
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Another point worthy of remark in this 
connection is the length of period the . 


ACCused 


had to be in prison before their guilt wa cast 
k , x ` as i 
actually adjudged. Should such a prolon It 
tion of the trial he allowed further? Then asst 
should be a limit—set by the Legislature fp stal 
proving a case. The essential difference pe o 
tween furnishing evidence in legal affairs ate a 
evidence in other domains of human activit Ih 
is that in the former there is a limit set to it: it 
to suit the practical needs of a given situation, | ne 
Where the case is one of the kind typified iy pe 
the -Meerut trial, it seems necessary to set ee 
a limit to the time within which the Crown at 
could prove its case. Where it cannot do go J 
within the limit prescribed, there should be 
a provision in law which can help the Judge 5i 
to discharge the accused. It is no defence fast 
to say that the accused protracted the cbse, Har 
Normally they would ; rather they are bound: 80 $ 
to. The Crown has to prove its case; that cont 
is fundamental. If it cannot, the Grown I Ift 
fails, as it ought to. ` The truth of the matter W can 
is that the case had to be prolonged because f lead 
it- rested not on the solid foundation that f isa 
the men were guilty of criminal acts. against be 
the State but that they were—according to } = befo 
the evidence furnished—Communists, Belief Wor 
and not overt act was being prosecuted against talk 
‘by the Crown and the delay could not be you 
avoided.in a case like that. The Manchester fear 


Guardian hit the right nail on the heud_when 
it said: “To magnify the activities of such 


persons with a grandiloquent charge o% ff Is t 
subverting the authority of the King-Emperor } ‘by 
is chiefly evidence of a capacity to see spect J the? 
in the night.” ; tod 
è term 

$ * do a 

The Temple Entry question is, now ene tt 
not for dispute or debate. It has reacvt a 
a stage from where, whether you like it or D a 
it has to go forward, if not to-day at ee an 
to-morrow or the day after. Those y ae ig $ 
fight for orthodoxy do not yet realize aaa a 
are playing the game of divide and tule. “ae 
is danger there; if Hindus are one aI That 
the Harijans are Hindus, then let it be ™ $0 
known that thatisso. Let not the Legis: bow 


be authorized to put obstacles in the 
of the realization of that oneness. 1° ; 
of all legislation in this domain is to 1 
the artificial obstacles placed in the way 1 
this objective. Tf you scan Pandit Malay 

correspondence with the Mahatma, YOU. 
see that he is not against Temple Bt 
such but against using the Legislature 
social and religious domains. There } 
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mndit’s view. but in this particular 
jn the ei Taima is correct in his attitude. 
case, the et that where the Legislature has 
Tt is bud 1 isdiction. in one set of circum- 


d a juri E R 3 
assumed a Ti divest itself of it in another— 
stances, $ here the exercise of such juris- 


especially Y 
diction 1s ™ 
The Governm 


anifestly unjust, if not illegal. 
ent of India may delay. The 


islative procedure may help such delay 
ae day is not far distant where the desired 
bu nS 


goal will be reached. Chat being so, the 
P avitable result will follow. The Mahatma’s 
pen age will show it. if only he gets an 
next 4 : 


: opportunity. 


Sir Harry Haig’s poser in the Assembly is 
fast affording one to the Mahatma. ‘Sir 
Harry's lugubrious answers would ‘not prove 
so surprising, if they did not envisage clear 
confusion in the Willingdon Cabinet ranks. 
If the Congress can speak for itself, and it 
can technically to-day, why should not its 
leaders foregather? If, again, the Congress 
is a legal organization, why should its assembly 
be prohibited? Can you impute a wrong, 


+ before the wrong is canvassed or committed 2 


Worse than all, why anticipate events and 
talk so cocksurely of men and things? Do 
You want a settlement or not? Or do you 
fear one and if so why? Apart from all this, 
why should the Assembly Members be so 
anxious to know the mind of Government ? 
Is there any special objective to be served 


Oy these questions and answers ? If you want 


the Mahatma’s views, give 


to declare them 
terms, 


him the opportunity 
and you will have it in succinct 
do and That is what the Government should 
wanes that what the Members should urge 
a 1t¢ Government to do. Non-Co-operation 
Say the Government. But they are 
f their Statement. If it is dead, why 
£ about it and keep all these people 
‘might be revived? Well, that 
The fact that the few that have 
the ane not again done so, does not 
ib Gg uggestion that they are tired of ib. 
18 per “rong and foolish to think 
houng 4. 2DS vealized. Non-Co-operation is 
s tinue until the Government of 
nade to realize the justice of the 
dia wants to be a self-respecting 
a Nation too that will not allow 
In ated to. If Government here 
and co-operate with the National- 

lines, Non-Co-operation will 
cease, Non-Co-operation is 
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co-operation with India—with Indian aims 3 
and -aspirations towards the realization of ; 
the higher life in this country. Why should e 
Britons fight against it and non-co-operate =; 
with such a noble plea seems difficult to under - 

Stand. Verily -there is truth in the saying 

of the Mahatma, “J am dying for co-operation 

from Government —only they don’t see the ee, 
force of his appeal. But the light is coming = 
to them. “It is casier for the camel to pass i 
through the eye of a needle than for the rich 

man to enter the Kingdom of God,” said 

Jesus. The rich Britisher cannot understand 

that great saying of the Great Prophet of ia 
Nazareth but if Lancashire is any sign in a 

matter like this, the time will soon arrive 


* * 


As we go to Press, the Railway Budget 
has heen presented. The -debate on it 
was both timely and effective. But the 
position is not capable of rectification until 
the idea that Railways are the preserve of 
particular classes of people is done away with 
as hoth politically pernicious and financially 
ruinous. The third class passenger received ` 
a little attention, forwhich thanks. Mr. Joshi 
made a telling point when he pointed out 
that every third class berth means an outlay 
of Rs. 206 and an annual revenue of Rs. 241, 
while a first class berth means an outlay of 
Rs.. 4,000 and a return: of but Rs. 500 per 
annum. The third class man pays for the 
convenience of the first class swell, Sir Joseph 
Bhore was good so far as he went, especially 
in his sweet promises. But why did he forget 
the third class man so badly as he did? The 
third class fares have been raised beyond recog- 
nition. Still the loss is set down at Rs. 80 
crores! Surely the force of reason—higher 
fares means less traffic—will have to be soon 
recognized even by the Railway Board. The - 
problem deserve: closer consideration that. 
it has so far received. A policy that will prove 
not merely productive to Government. but 
also to the people—a sound national policy— 
is what is eminently required. S 


i 


< Æ,” the Irish Poet, writing in the Zrish 
Times, asks the question what are national 
ideals and answers it thus: “I confess I do 
not know, unless it may be the desire for un. 
fettered independence, which T am hot cei 
tain in my soul to be as worthy an ide 
the ideal of a work state univ 
hood,” 
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The appointed date (winter 1932 October- 
November) has almost come and gone. Un- 
like the Lausanne Conference which was held 
on the appointed date the meeting of World 
Economic Conference is being shelved on the 
ground of political uncertainties. and the 
abnormal delay in arranging the data has 
been exasperating to all observers of inter- 
national events. ‘The Preparatory Commis- 
sion has at last got down to hard facts and 
has issued the agenda. . 

But many of the members are brutally 
frank in assuring that nothing tangible can 
aise out of. the discussions for an air of 
Political unrealism is still pervading the 
World atmosphere, Some of the most tenden- 

ave already crept up that 


“lous rumours h 


ae oneal statements _would hardly 
impolitie ground for optimism, but it is 
study of a ey anything definite from a 
i ee ee Speeches for the behaviour 
akward ip a Statesmen is always notoriously 
; <eeping up to their promises. 
“HE OBIECTIVE or THE CONFERENCE. ` 
. eS eee tor which At will be held is 
Se economi 1e imperfections of international 
onfe a ation, The World Economic 
; aas sometimes been rightly referred 
orld Economie and Monetary 
PH the most ss Undoubtedly it would lead 
opis. y one discussion of monetary 
Remone lation p CW tangled suggestion , of 
nie, OD Of Silver for the Taster 
Somewhat antiquated one 
ions oie entire gamut of monetary 
agenda = Pe exhaustively dealt with, 
alms at the resurrection 
Sold standard not only as a 
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The World Economic Conference. 
By Dr. B. Ramachandra Rau, M.A., Ph.D, 


Department of Economics, Calcutta University. 


as a complete fool-proof and knave-proof 
monetary standard for the world. The 
possibility of opposition from arm-chair 
theorists who advocate the immediate neces- 
sity of finding a stable monetary standard 
for the world and those who managed paper 
sterling as an international currency has 
been unfortunately ignored. They are deter- 
mined to drive the last nail into the coffin 
of the gold standard monetary mechanism 
and when one realizes how a policy of con- 
trolled inflation or reflation (as modern 
monetary parlance puts it) has failed in the 
U.S.A. the future of the international gold 


standard seems wrapped in obscurity. Bank- ` 


ing failures and lack of confidence have en- 
gendered the flight of capital and the U.S.A. 
monetary authorities are straining their best 
endeavour to prevent the sterling from unduly 
appreciating in terms of the dollar. 

The monetary future of the world gold 
standard and the development of a common 
progressive monetary policy for all countries 
forms the first and more important aim of 
the World Economic Conference. How and 
under what conditions the countries will 
have to climb back to the gold standard basis 
would form the basis of their discussion ? 
Though termed an Economic Conference eco- 
nomic and non-monetary events, such as 
tariffs, exchange restrictions, import regula- 
tions, the shrinking of international trade, 
and producers’ agreement form only the 
secondary item of the discussion. 


Tue Present Econome MALAISE.. 
Doubtless superhuman efforts will be made 


to make the international financial stage re 
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or moderating the tariff walls. But the 
mere settlement of war-debts thus clearing 
the financial atmosphere, the resurrection 
ofan improved gold standard and the removal 
of trade barriers and a planned system of 
capitalistic production would not by them- 
selves work wonders in this world torn by 
political dissensions, economic rivalries and 
trade jealousies. The growing distress arising 
out of wide-spread unemployment, a tumultuous 
fall in gold prices almost to a rock-bottom 
level (asin the case of wheat prices), a stagger- 
ing overpiling of agricultural products and 
industrial output in certain cases of Govern- 
ment-owned and worked industries such 
as coal and timber, the hindering of the 
smooth international flow of goods, increasing 
currency disorders both in debtor and creditor 
countries and shrinking national incomes 
for the individual as well as the different 

rovernments are the salient features of the 
present-day world disintegration. 

Recent outbursts of optimism created by 
slight spurt in prices of securities and com- 
modities have been of too fleeting a character. 
Unless a stable international monetary 
standard, technical economic readjustment 
and a complete revival of confidence would 
take place the reconstruction of the economic 
world would indeed be a pious wish. Economic 
reconstruction, economic disarmament and 

] economic reconciliation are the triple neces- 
sities of the economic international world- 
order. The forthcoming London Conference 
must indeed guide its deliberations solely 
on the basis of these planks of reconstruction. 

The financial leadership of the world has 
distinctly passed over to America and unless 
it recognizes in unequivocal terms the eco- 
nomic impossibility of securing huge war- 
debts from impoverished Europe there is 
no hope of the economic crisis being worn 
away in the near distant future. A common 
whirlpool of ruin in which America herself 
will be entangled will be the direct consequence 
of the vain ambition of the American legislators 
to collect their pound of flesh from the 
borrowers. Current economic facts clearly 
indicate that the final solution would be 
in the direction of what “these countries 


atisfactory settle 
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needed for economie rehabilitation are have 
ve 


to be considered. al 
Monetary Reconstruction, r 
j 
Since Prof.” Gustav Cassel pointed out a 
the possibility of working out a resurrected ‘sol 
gold standard, where all countries play the stal 
rules of the gold standard, all thinkers Presume gant 
the certainity of the reinstating of the golden are 
calf on the monetary pedastal. The trum \i 
cards are supposed to be held by the USA hela 
and France in particular. The redistribution in | 
of gold to debtor countries to open up eco wor 
nomic activity. is the cardinal basis of this out 
suggestion and it would lead to a hetter rech 
distribution of consumable goods internally raisi 
as well as internationally. : Peri 
But the real issue hangs on the possible and two 
almost probable determination of Great Britain baal 
to expand the “sterlingaria” as Sir Basil and 
Blackett has termed it. Apart from the for | 
fact that the restoration of even an improved f situs 
gold standard does not solve the widespread # man 
economic depression the realization of stable f and 
international monetary standard seems to be} 1m A 
a remote conception indeed. Englands En 
representatives would undoubtedly place the f the 
following four facts before the World Economie equil 
Conference and use them effectively as a bar to co 
gaining counter. The British Empire cal disas 
produce and export more gold than it needs out 
to meet its foreign liabilities in terms of gold. } state 
Great Britain has frozen investments widely | A te 
scattered all throughout the world and thet | he 
can be liquidated by letting “sterling a 
its own level”. Great Britain can seot p iad 
though temporarily a great premium ia a 
a further fall in sterling exchange. The a 
imports of gold-standard world will be en he 
mously curtailed if sterling falls. An jnter ihe 
national sterling standard system might il ie 
built and other national currencies < Pee Re 
to sterling”. Such a proposal to make is 
paper sterling. a world-currency system | 
first made by the Austrian writer Dr. R: an Dir 
to the Editor of the London Times om 2 ; lt] 
September 1931. This step wow ats atten 
that the unnecessary abandonment 0 Very. 
hegemony need not arise. The free a eae 
of sterling-exchange credits and redis¢ WR 


facilities to foreign Central Banks i 
not only save the present situation but? 
paper sterling universal currency. ; 

International trade can be easily 1% 
by inconvertible foreign exchange reserve 
by inconvertible sterling bills whic 
however, stable in terms of value 
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ie inherent defects of the unregulated 
The draft annotated agenda 
consider this alternative scheme. 
tion would aim at securing uniform 

tary and credit policy in the sterlingaria, 
moneta eee difficulties, secure complete 
solve, of of the level of prices and influence 
Pee yemonts of capital within this wide 
Cf 


„of tl 
a standard. 


man 


does not 
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area. ; ; na ; 
hen one considers the difficulties of the 


helated unscientific reflationary policy pursued 
in the U.S.A., a permanent solvent of the 
world’s monetary problem cannot be secured 
out of it. Since Mr. Angas recommended a 
reckless “open market policy” and artificial 
raising of prices in his book “Inflate òr 
Perish”, the American financiers are creating 
twospecial bodies, namely, a special joint-stock 
bank pool to raise the prices of securities 
md a “Commodities Finance Organization” 
for raising the price of commodities but the 
situation has not been bettered in a significant 
manner. Falling gold prices, bank failures 
and budget deficits are the order of the day 

in America. 
Ever since the Mac:nillan Committee voiced 
the absolute necessity of checking the dis- 
equilibrium between costs and prices so as 
to counteract the reasons leading to increasing 
saster arising out of unemployment through- 
out the world it has become customary to 
state that rising prices lead to world recovery. 
ee eration of financial confidence would 
; um initiate free capital movements 
ae debtor and creditor countries. 
EI a oe international trade would 
countries et pelts on behalf of debtor 
e the neir internal economy would 
step. The bal, needed stimulus out of this 
indeed he p oning of the budget will 
safeguards a Y done. Under appropriate 
resumption of forcign capital 
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n 2, 2 Policy of controlled inflation 
eee has been christened. Apart 
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thythm and in the same proportion. . Un- 
disguised inflation, i.e., a continuously rising 
price-level when commodities are not increas- 
Ing cannot be continued for long without 
detrimental consequences, for a continuously 
Tsing price-level cannot be maintained for 
long without embarking on the vicious spiral 
of inflation. Even productive public work 
extensions out of bank credit granted to the 
State will not succeed except as a temporary 
relief measure. The new money created 
would not reach the masses of ultimate con- 
sumers but “it is injected at the top and not 
the bottom of the social pyramid”. A short- 
lived bullish tendency might ensue and 
nothing else would be the result of this policy 
of “controlled inflation” or reflation as it 
has been termed. Mere automatic reflation 
would achieve short-lived and temporary 
efflux. As Major Douglas admits “the policy 
of inflation of whatever kind it might be 
will lead to diminished purchasing power < 
after a certain initial increase.” Nothing = 
permanent can be secured until profit rate 
covers or is higher than the rate of interest 

paid for bank money by the entrepreneur. 

The international synchronizing of large-scale 
public and private enterprise is difficult 

to be achieved in actual practice. Inter- 
national movements of capital would disturb 

the position and cause fluctuations in 
exchanges. The resurrection of the gold 
standard might be brought about but it 

does not lead to an economy freed from 

the curse of recurrent crises. Reflation by 
debtor countries without previous stabiliza- 

tion of exchanges by all-round: pegging 
arrangement would be a dangerous expedient. 
Constructive wisdom requires the recognition : 
that permanent economic salvation cannot re 
be attained under the suicidal policy of 
roflation. It would be better wisdom to 
organize expansible currency with a monetary 
unit having stable purchasing power. With- 
out such a monetary system the progressive 
rationalization and mechanization of industry 


cannot continue. : 
Non-Monetary REMEDIES. - 


Mere monetary remedies will not provide 
an enduring and effective remedy for the 
world economic depression and the unemploy- 
ment problem which weighs so heavily o: 
the world. World reconstruction depend 
on urgent non-monetary reforms such 
improvement in the quantum of world rac 
The suicidal policy of a to 
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to impending disaster, and complete paralysis 
of international trade might be the direct 
and inevitable consequence of this selfish 
policy. A ; 

The present-day prohibitory and progres- 
sively rising tarifis, import prohibitions and 
quotas on the part of the debtor country 
either to limit their further indebtedness or 
the anxiety to prevent the sabotaging of 
their industries by foreign competition have 
to be relaxed. The breaking down of the 
extensive tarifi walls or reducing them to 
a moderate height is an essential part of the 
non-monetary programme. 

Tue 1927 Wortp Economic CONFERENCE. 

It is usual to state that politicians have 
ashorbmemory and remembering the failure 
of the last World Economic Conference to 
accomplish anything solid in the direction of 
breaking down tariff walls one can of course be 
quite sceptical of the success of any move in 
this direction. The recent attempt of Central 
Europe to have a Customs Union only ended 
in the breakdown of the Austrian and German 
banking systems. 
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means the incentive to retain tariff barrie ani 
as a protective measure for domestic industries hin 
against foreign competition. Sir Basil Blacker {in 
has shown vividly that the world tariff mani ang 
of the eighties of 19th century was undoubtedly stal 
due to the stresses and strains created by the the 
internationalization of the gold standard by 
Thus the resurrection of the gold standard ily 
might not actually lead to the much-desireq ma 
haven of security, for the vessels of the leac 
different nations cannot have the Necessary pov 
automatic steering gear by adopting the mail 
proposed agenda of the preparatory com- oN 
mission of the World Economic Conference, Uni 

Monetary as well as non-monetary remedies oy 
can indeed be efficacious in a peaceful at- fon 


mosphere. But so long as political turmoil f tat 
and dissensions lead to further bickerings In § 
on the part of the nations and excessive ; 
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Recent Tendencies of Indian Trade. a 
By H. A. F. Lindsay, C.I.E., C.B.E., Unit 


Trade Commissioner for the Government of India. 


I have given the title of “Recent Tendencies 

of Indian Trade” to this paper, because I 

want to take you with me through a rapid 

and broad survey of the present world trade 

position as exemplified in India. In the 

course of this survey we shall be struck by 

two or three outstanding phenomena, so 
outstanding that they arrest the attention 

of even the most casual observer. We shall 

find on examination that these phenomena, 

although they may seem to be isolated from 

each other, have yet this inuch in common— 

firstly, that they are by no means peculiar to 

India, but rather constitute trade experiences 
which India shares withthe rest of the world- 
secondly, that they are of no little importance 
in themselves, seeming to act as indications of 
future trade development, solitary finger-posts 
So to speak, which stand prominently forth 
from the sandy desert of trade depression 
through which we are now passing, and point 
us towards yet further tracts, less sandy 
and dusty perhaps, towards which we seem 
to be groping our way. So this paper will 
fall into three main parts—firstly, a very 
brief survey of the existing world trade posi- 
fion ; secondly, a SMa PybligDemein Gust 
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tendencies at present noticeable in Indian f quot: 
trade; and thirdly, an attempt to describe |f ingly 


the future position towards which these f and | 
present ‘tendencies seem to be heading. Ought 


Firstly, then, the survey of the existmg world 
position. This will be very bricf, but m ety 
main facts are known to everyone. w pice 
indeed an unpleasant picture which faces 4 
this one of world trade developments aa 
the war. There is the first chapter, a 
was largely financial, and covered @ Paie i 
of currency inflation, whereby some cou l 
wrote off heavy accumulations of en , 
debt and in doing so wrote off also ae 
capital and national credit. Chapter | 
relates chiefly to tariffs, for it describes d 
gradual building up of tarifi walls OA 
Continent and in the United States, 7.) 
effort to protect national industries id 
world competition. Chapter three 15 
commercial, for the tarifi walls have i 
ably stimulated dumping, much ; lat | 
wall round an apple-orchard, wile it 
the imagination of thelittle boy outs! “ade 
pictures to- himself boughs heavily i 
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ifferent in flavour, he rapidly adapts 
- calf to the new situation, for he is dis- 
hime! scious of a vacuum within himself, 
tinctly on will stand any reasonable 
ad n “the tariff wall fails to protect 
kernal market and has to be fortified 
py broken glass on top, and eventually by 
the activities and resources of the local police- 
man. In this chapter, then, over-production 
leads to dumping, and dumping leads to 
overnmental reprisals. In chapter four, the 
main interest tends to shilt from commerce 
to gold, and at the end of this chapter the 
United Kingdom leaves the gold standard, 
or the gold standard deserts the United King- 
dom—you will use cither formula according 
to your point of view, and it seems to me 
that the difference is one largely of words. 
In Switzerland the other day I was told a 
charming story of Minstein—that the celebrated 
savant, while travelling from Germany to 
Switzerland, wished to break his journey at 
Oltan, and was compelled in the interests of 
scientific truth to ask the guard, not at what 
how the train stopped at Oltan, but at what 
hour Oltan stopped at his train. In such 
‘sprit, perhaps, the political economist will 
talk of the gold standard abandoning the 
United Kingdom. The fifth chapter is not 
yet closed. Commercial and financial 
tstrictions are drawn yet tighter, in import 
ye ronan ge controls. It is increas- 
ail a nee that the locking up by France 
Digit 4 pied States of good gold which 
World's x e lubricating the wheels of the 
© commerce is responsible for a great 
Our economic jars and jolts; for 
tlbi oe poor substitute for oil as 
0 Wheels <2 and yet something must be thrown 
eS Which creak and groan, and if good 

not available, why, sand is the 
ailable substitute! It is realized 
deal of the present sag in prices 
i commodition mein of gold in terms 
NetO the acs: that this appreciation 1s 
Scarcity value of gold (in spite of 

q ium for in eee reserves) as the only 
hand theret ‘quidation of international 
Ween gold ae that normal relationship 
i aues and commodity values 
‘stored if either (a) goods and/or 

e accepted in discharge of such 
c debts are cancelled by mutual 
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still very much with us. It is indeed im- 
possible to say that any one of the chapters 
which I have just described is definitely 
or finally closed. Currency inflation is 
now recognized as a palliative and not a 
remedy, but the aftermaths of the post-war 
inflations are still causing difficulties. High 
tarifls are still with us, and import quotas 
and exchange controls are merely super- 
imposed as a sort of chevaua-de-frise. We 
have still a long way to travel before we 
begin to see the solutions of our present 
difficulties. 

_ I now turn to the second part of my paper. 
Let us take India’s trade experiences during 
recent years and see what lessons can be 
drawn from them and what bearing they may 
have on world trade. Prices and trade are, 
as you know, very closely allied, and it is 
useless ‘investigating trade without at the 
same time keeping a very close watch on 
the course of prices. The present position 
of Indian trade is undoubtedly gloomy, as 
indeed it is throughout the world. It may 
be summarised as follows. If we date the 
worst features of the present depression— 
as most economists do—from 1929, we find 
that during that year the total value of Indian 
trade in merchandise, imports and exports 
combined, expressed in rupees, was nearly 40 
per cent over the corresponding pre-war 
figures (taking for this purpose an annual 
average of the combined imports and exports 
of merchandise during the five years ending 
March 1914). The index-number of whole- 
sale prices at Calcutta stood at 141, t.e., just 
about 40° per cent over the price levels of 
July 1914. We may conclude, therefore, 
that as between those pre-war years and 
1929 the volume of trade (ofisetting the rise 
in values òf nearly 40 per cent against the 
rise of 41 per cent in prices) must have been 
roughly the same. Having myself introduced 


this pre-war standard, let me at once and 


rather inconsistently ask you to forget it. 
For, as a matter of fact, as I hope to be able 
to show more clearly later, pre-war standards 
are highly fallacious as a guide to the intelligent 
criticism of modem trade conditions, and 
therefore still more fallacious as a guide to 
future developments. I ask you, therefore, 
to forget the pre-war analogy and instead to 
examine the course of trade and of prices in 
India since 1929. Both prices and trade have 
fallen heavily between 1929 and 1932. The 
really serious feature is that trade has fallen 
more rapidly than prices, for whereas during 
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35 per cent, trade values (imports plus exports 
have fallen by as much as 


of merchandise) 
53 per cent. 
This is a serious matter, 3 
a decline not merely of the values but ot 
the volume of trade, and it is an experience 
which is not confined to India, but one which 
India shares with most other countries. 
Naturally the pessimists point to this pheno- 
menon and from it draw the gloomiest fore- 
bodings for the future. There is, however, 
one aspect of the present trade position 
which is overlooked and which relieves the 
picture of its gloomiest feautres. For if 
we go back to the years immediately following 
the war, we find that conditions then were the 
reverse of those now experienced. The years 
1919 and 1920 saw the post-war boom and 
the succeeding slump, when trade conditions 
were most abnormal. Let us start with 
1921. From that year to 1925, India experi- 
enced five years during which trade steadily 
expanded although the general tendency of 
prices was-to fall. Apparently what was 
happening was that the spread of scientific 
methods was actively stimulating production, 
particularly of raw materials, which were being 
forced on to increasingly reluctant markets. 
While trade was expanding prices were falling 
and each fall of prices tempted the consuming 
markets to buy yet more. Actually during 
those five years the total value of India’s 
annual trade, imports and exports combined, 
increased by 25 per cent, although wholesale 
prices fell by over 10 per cent. Then came 
four years of comparative stability, 1925 to 
1929, when Indian trade declined by only 
8 per cent while Calcutta wholesale prices 
fell by 11 per cent, That brings us to the 
last period, 1929 to 1932, which we have 
already reviewed and which show a decline 
of 53 per cent in total trade values, but of 
only 35 per cent in wholesale prices. Now, 
if we fit together these various sections of 
post-war trade we find that during the whole 
twelve years from 1921 to 1932 India’s trade 
has fallen by 46 per cent and prices by 48 
per cent. In other words, the volume of 
Indian trade with other countries is now 


for it indicates 


roughly what it was in 1921, in spite of the ` 


very serious fall in prices. One would, of 
course, have expected some expansion of 
trade as a result of the normal increase of 
population. The fact that the volume of 
trade stands to-day roughly where it stood in 
1921 is.an indication of greater self-sufficiency 
depen : 
portani 
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and one which is noticeable in other World 
markets also is the gap which exists between 
the prices of raw materials and of manufac- 
tured goods. . This gap is particularly serious 
for a country like India, in which agriculture 
plays so large a part in the national economy; 
for the manufactured goods which India 
requires and must import must be paid for 
out of the credits obtained in outside markets 
for the agricultural and mineral products 
which she produces for export. If, therefore, 
manufactures are - disproportionately more 
expensive than the raw materials used in 
producing them, then the producer of the 
raw materials must cither produce more 
if he is to buy the same volume of manufac- 
tures as before, or must be content with fewer 
manufactures if he cannot for any reason 
increase his production or cannot find a 
market for increased output. 

Let me interrupt here for a minute to 
say that, so far as one can see at present, 
it is very doubtful if we shall ever rebum 
to a balance between the prices of raw materials 
and of manufactured goods on exactly the 
same lines as before the war. A balance 
must eventually be found, and, as I shall 
shortly show, we are struggling to recapture 
equilibrium between these two factors, 4 
reconciliation between the claims of the 
manufacturers on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, the producers of raw materials. 
But the equilibrium will almost certainly 
take new forms, for various reasons which 
T have not the time to set forth in detail . 

Now to return again to the main line 0 
argument. The course of prices in Indie 
itself affords clear indications of this lack 9 
equilibrium.: If we take the index numbers 
of raw. cotton and of cotton manufacturi 
respectively, based on July 1914 prices = Te i 
we find that, during the greater part of a 
post-war period, the prices of cotton a 
factures are quite 80 per cent over the pa 
of the price of raw cotton. As belt 
jute manufactures and raw jute the difere nt : 
is still more striking, and stands at a 
50 per cent. use 

Now let us revert once more to the © att’ 
of prices during post-war years. The Dora 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and Stat! a 
of the Government of India has v 
out an exceedingly useful and intorg 
table which compares year by ye% rap 
index-number of the prices of thea 
raw materials which India exports with 


manufactures which she imports. 4 
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ye Ay equirements in view of the declining quiie canyon roe ae not always 
ae sł was securing abroad ae appreciated and that sometimes 
credits E oe aA Paa B aE are drawn from it which the facts 
(throug ii Bethe saries, when the oaran To not warrant. For one thing it is often 
ae Test Bea. yaar 1930, at fe of Indah ae yee > the PEATE ; 
au z ctur gira Sei orts from the United Kingdom > 
index-num ber of manufactured imports stood is a post-war aoe ea Bate poe 
at 237 (based on July 1914 prices=100), fact it began long } er él Se 
while the index-number of staple imports it was in evidence aya wie war~-indeed 
T at 140. You will sce that thurs was goade ‘ot the 19th Bere Se oen 
here in those days a gap of 97 price-points the decline ado im Ga ie ae days 
which had to be bridged before trade could relatively to her sii sit i S oe it country 
become normal once more, From 1928 was concealed by Toate ee : 
onwards we witness a curious and interesting imports were steadil ae ae er total 
phenomenon. ‘The index-numbers ofthe prices the actual vont a Sr ER so that 
of both exports and imports decline, of course, from England nore E hots pee 
but they decline irregularly. Actually during importance elaine z as er pee their 
one year the index-number of export prices countries was all int ti aan A other 
shows a slight a but during the sub- fact of the matter is ine Tha ee ce 
sequent years the fall continues. W is ` i ERA rice RE EE 
a Gntcsestine is that the oe Lee price manele ae bought on price k 
stantly tends to contract. ‘Then every three Ta e ae a : ne ae Bene = 
years or so there is a sudden and violent and judici i A a aoe d re cores 
revulsion, the export figure falling more ae oat d Sh eee ially wi I 
Heavily than the import ‘figure so that the bi a itl E Be aee ian ots 
a widens amaS, : £ bined with law price. In the old days, and 
BAL ty y END a Beal) and then during particularly in the last century; England 
contract. re = eee ear k eee to had been first in the field with manufactured 
the actual oe ee ge Periods goods of high quality and low’ price, and: 
the tendency ile zo L32 am 1929— these characteristics had been appreciated 
export and import a recone : of in India. Subsequently, however, the com- 
00 far and too fast Dy z ea: poem cane petition of the Continent and later of the 
Stouts which leads the J See set-back United States and Japan had led to serious 
Mation, J ae z a o further approxi- price-cutting. The British manufacturer 
itumbers for 1939 “ty et received the index- retained his reputation for high-class goods 
ndexmumbers ere ut during 1931 the two but a rising standard of living deprived him 
atis a Reais. 10 points apart. of the advantage of low costs, while the poverty 
Bh. prices one it shows that, of the Tndian agricultural classes compelled: 
and raw mat i te prices of manu- them to buy lower quality goods available from 
Te dosti Rea s are drawing more other countries at lower prices. This result = 
: Now tum to each other. ; is particularly noticeable in cotton piece-goods,: 
ade, namely a another aspect of Indian and here the critics are right in attributing 
trade, p h he direction of her overseas the most serious decline of British competitive 
p mally ae p what countries does she power to post-war years. What has happened: 
ay Occurred ae business and what changes may be briefly stated as follows. In pre-wa: 
Mection eee the post-war years in conditions the Lancashire manufacturer ha 
Ort trade. g oth of her export and her been able to meet very cheaply the essent: 
mers and a in the list of her principal characteristic of the Indian markets, namely. 
abo 800d deal ppeiers A ; - the desire for specialities. Bach market, 
Tae e decline nonsense is often talked each class, of purchaser, I had almost said 
ited p. “cline of Indian trade with the cach individual family, had its own partie ar 
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before the war, conditions now quite 


cen obtain of being remoulded on prewar lines. 
oth A were to m £ a us change 
a by the briefest Dae Bie ee Oe 
Fy dd begin by describing it as primarily a 
ia change of attitude. We no longer live, or think 
ods along the old-fashioned lines of laissez-faire 
if economics. That school has had its day, 
ttle It was based on the extraordinary assump- 
ics | tion that every man or woman, in the 
ten- economic sphere, 1s the best arbiter of his 
ini- or her own interests. But as a matter of 
this fact is that so? We should like it to be so, 
at- and I firmly believe we are slowly heading 
and towards a new economic order in which 
uire that very highly desired and desirable end 
full, will eventually be realized. But.a great 
rial many prior conditions must be fulfilled before 
hed, that end is in sight—conditions involving 
res improved standards of living and improved 
ural education the world over and not merely 
ron in favoured sections of the globe. Individual- 
kur ism is certainly an ideal to be aimed at, but 
rks, it must be based on a society of individuals 
of who have the welfare of the society as a 
eds, Whole nearest to their hearts and are able 
ied to put it before mere selfishness—in fact, 
rom 4 declaration of interdependence rather than 
ink ol independence, as some one pithily remarked 
and if. the other day. : ; 

ned ion all sides we hear of rationalization, 
ia pees and now a new word, technocracy, 
Fa near onl, far as I can see they all 
T iA ie the same thing; that the old 
a Recs ey methods by which 
ca destiny are AF ie oy ae on POr E 
i economics of lit ocen. ay Pie Ioen re UAC 
tho important E are both interesting and 
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you Would even 5 planning, a little control—I 
dily control. g0 further and say a little self- 


rds shall be sincere and thought- 
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vels Pfr aly, am afraid I have been tempted too 
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yet | tade, 4 800s for the future course of world 
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nation is everywhere the order of the day, 
yet beneath that stagnation—or should we 
say, rather, on its surface—there are indica- 
tions of nervousness and jumpiness. From 
a distance the stagnation appears complete. 
Take a closer view and you find the surface 
constantly and ceaselessly. agitated. Prices 
fluctuate under the slightest pretext and the 
stagnation merely underlies a lively competi- 
tion for the infinitesimal business that is 
going. Judged by pre-war standards buyers 
and sellers are in all markets in much too close 
a juxtaposition, and either party tends to 
make too much of any temporary weakness 
on the part of the other. In order to get 
a clearer conception of the real position, 
it is necesasry to examine the question of 

stocks, for stocks have a close bearing on 

the equation of demand and supply and, 

therefore, on the price factor. 

In pre-war days, the:existence of consider- 
able stocks of goods, whether raw materials 
or manufactures, was quoted a common feature ` 
and these stocks were generously distributed 
all along the chain of traders, from the primary 
producer via the dealer and broker to the 
exporter and thence via the foreign importer 
and broker to the foreign consumer. The 
cumulative effect of these stocks was to keep 
the original producers and the ultimate 
consumers far apart. Purchases all along 
the chain were largely purchases for stock 
and sales were largely sales from stock. But 
now-a-days the tendency is to keep stocks at 
a minimum, with the result that the respon- 
sibility for maintaining them is largely thrown 
back on the original producer, whether of 
raw materials or of manufactured goods. 
And there is this very significant difference 
between the positions of the primary producer 
and of the manufacturer in regard to stocks 
of the commodities which they respectively 
produce—that the latter, the manufacturer, 
is capable of slowing down production: to 
equate demand whereas the single object 
of the primary. producer is and can only be 
to produce as much as his land is capable of 
producing—I am speaking here of the agri- 
culturist and not of the producer of minerals. 
The agriculturist can, it is true, vary his 
ctop from year to year within certain narrow 


‘limits, while the manufacturer cannot ordi- 


narily vary the character of his goods. But 
in any case the agricultust must simply 
go ahead and produce the maximum of which 
his land is capable He gets his-best profit 
when his own output is high while th 
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or lack of skill, reduced; conversely, he loses 
most when his own crop is restricted and the 
crops of his neighbours are abundant. 3 

I have spent some time over the considera- 
tion of stocks because I think it is a problem 
of very great importance for the future. 
It docs not do to overproduce, certainly, 
but it is still worse that the world should 
run short of any vital commodity. I suggest 
that in the days to come all markets will 
grow gradually accustomed to the idea of 
heavy stocks, particularly of primary pro- 
ducts, held largely by the producers them- 
selves, probably acting co-operatively. I do 
not think it is any exaggeration to say that 
overproduction has frequently occurred in 
the bad old pre-war days ; but that its effects 
were never so acutely felt as to-day, largely 
because the stocks were widely distributed 
throughout the trade and consequently their 
moral effect was less depressing than it is 
at present. In the future such stocks must 
be taken as all in the day’s work, for they 
represent a working reserve, and if the reserve 
tends to become excessive, then means must 
be devised to adjust it. What those means 
will be, it is impossible to forecast. All 
we can say is, that various expedients are 
being tried, whether by co-operative action, 
by price-cutting, by restriction of output 
or by other means. Some of these measures 
give rise to retaliation and are obviously 
foredoomed, but equilibrium is the common 
object of all and some common solution 
ought to be possible. 

We have dealt with prices and we have 
dealt with stocks; let us tum in conclusion 
to the closely allied subject of scientific pro- 
duction. We have already noticed what 
tremendous strides the natural sciences are 
making, and their effect in saving man-power 
is well-known to everybody. It is difficult 
even to conjecture what the future has in 
store for us here. Certainly, our present 
system of throwing men out of employment 
and then passing round the taxation-hat to 
provide funds with which to keep them alive 
does not seem to be the most promising. 
The best that can be said of it is that the 
personnel of the army of the unemployed 


is constantly changing, and therefore that 


more and more of the workers, as they pass 
through the system and back into employ- 
ment again, realize that something better is 
needful. The forty-hour week promises well, 


but it would have to be universally accepted 


and enforced. Anyway, one thing is certain, 
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science of economics to lag behind, ii 
other words, the methods of production 
have outstripped the methods of distribution, 
and the latter must be thoroughly overhauled. 
and brought up to the same degree of efficiency 1 
as the former. Here again, perhaps, co- a 
operative methods have not gone quite for oe 
enough or quite wide | enough, especially a 
in respect of retail distribution. The spread ee 
between wholesale and retail prices jg as o 
marked as that between the prices of primary Be 
products and of manufactured goods. Surely, Ie 0 
these gaps imply lack of co-ordination, for shou 
which co-operative method seems to supply of p 
the most promising of all remedies. self- 
I should like, then, to close on the note of of I 
co-operation as the one which appears to 80,0 
afford the greatest promise for the future; in §] 
The old wasteful laissez-faire attitude aime 
is giving place to a new attitude which I vine’ 
cannot define better than by the words “ con- the 
structive, co-operative control”. Competi- give 
tion was all very well in the past, and it prof 
had its uses. But its value was based on State 
two assumptions which we now realize were marc 
largely misleading. The first assumption was alten 
that the efficiency based on a regime of free cane 
and uncontrolled competition was worth all a ca 
the wastage of labour and capital which was to 1 
an inseparable feature of the regime. Tt is duce 
difficult, of course, to strike a balance, but follo: 
thoughtful people are becoming more and Direi 
more convinced that the price then paid was dene 
much too high. The second fallacy was ® note 
more obvious one, and it was simply this: l5 0] 
It was assumed that competition. was inevit for s 
able, and that as waste was so closely linket been 
with competition, then waste itself must be a with 
essential feature of the system. Was my unde 
thing less proved or less porbable? As a fy 
because we are human and some w 5 i a 
bound to occur, we cannot make the durt s l Win 
effort necessary to reduce that waste Pa Nae 
minimum. As if the genius of man, va a 
evolved the system, was bound to stop Te í ail a 
and was not free to go still further and re a l i A 
the evils inherent in the system. As if oe : Poy 
man were an agency inferior to the sjam = k 
which he creates. No, competition a hone 
almost certainly will continue to be vk that 1 Th 


But it is surely not too much to ast 7 
shall be competition restrained and contr 

As a constructive force competition ‘th 
instinctive and too haphazard to be ® i 
to occupy the whole field, andit will only Y 
its best results when subordinated 1 
new spirit of constructive and co-op% 
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ly, ly of vital importance that the opportunity 

for should be taken for fostering the growth 

of sugarcane cultivation as to make India 

selfsupporting. At present, the presidency 

of Madras alone is importing no less than 

80,0000 tons of sugar per annum, and this 

in spite of the protective tariff. But the 

atmosphere is not without hope. Some pro- 

vincial governments have begun to realize 

the magnitude of the problem and have 

given public expression to their sense of 

profound responsibility in the matter. The 

State of Mysore which has always stolen a 

march over British India in all matters, has 

alteady paved the way in the matter of sugar- 

cane cultivation. A gigantic factory with 

a capital of Rs. 20,00,000 has been started 

j to manufacture sugar out of sugarcane pro- 


Fe pau ee Surrounding areas. Immediately 
and DS ae announcement 1n Mysore, the 
was eney ae ndustries in the Madras Presi- 
50H nots in ie ou his opinion in two successive 
ihis. R its of eee: The Madras Presidency 
vit: or sugare e most suitable parts of India 
ed been neie oo a campaign has already 
o all with a se vane Agricultural Department 
ny Under this 2 urther extension of the area 
if 1S crop. The sugar requirements 


ot i À ; 
met b presidency can, it is estimated, be 
35,000 mnging in an additional extent of 


Whether ores under sugarcane cultivation.” 
hich as the cultivation of sugarcane will. 
here fF beno ul venture or not, there can 
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facts f Moposition of paddy is no longer an economic 
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and fo fin Testion of the possibilities of sugar 
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The Risk of Paddy and the Hope of Sugar. 
By K. S. Srikantan, M.A., F.R.Econ.S. 


of the economist. In fact, there is hardly 
any economic ill of the present day which 
is not directly or indirectly traced to this 
crisis. Unfortunately, a careful student of 
Economics cannot blame the crisis (however 
blameworthy it may be otherwise) for this 
phenomenal depressionin paddy. The prices of 
paddy began to fall long before the crisis 
began and it has been universal and persistent. 
The price per salagai in Coimbatore District 
has come down from Rs. 14 to Rs. 7 while 
that of a kalam in Madura and Ramnad 
Districts has fallen to Rs. 3 from Rs. 9 and 
the price per palla in Mysore Province has 
come down to Rs. 3-8-0 from Rs. 10. That 
the depression in paddy is peculiar to itself is 

revealed by the fact that while among other 
agricultural products, there is a tendency 
to recover, we do not find any such sign 
in paddy. In fact, paddy in the agricultural 
economy seems to be losing its autocratic position 

as “Gold” in the currency systems of the world. 

Tt is naturally the duty of the economist 
to ascertain the causes of this meteoric fall 
and assess the place of paddy in the future 
agricultural policy of India. That we are 
having economically, culturally and socially 
a lopsided, inadequate and imperfect develop- 
ment is admitted on all hands. If the danger 
of our economic prosperity is too much 
reliance on agriculture, the danger of our 
agriculture is too much reliance on paddy. 
In fact there is a feverish anxiety on the 
part of our farmers to prepare their land for 
paddy cultivation, and wet-cultivation, with 
very few exceptions, means to the majority 
paddy cultivation. This love of paddy is 
ages old and the partiality to addy has 
naturally increased the area under paddy 
considerably resulting in  over-production. 
During the years 1920 to 1924, she had to 
her credit 80,683,900 acres, the largest area 
in the whole world. The area is still on the 
increase. The quantity of paddy produced 
has increased not only on account of extensive 
cultivation but also on account of intensive 
cultivation. The Agricultural Department will 
have no justification unless it increases the 
productive capacity of our lands. As it is, the — 
yield per acre in India is reckoned ab 
1,310tbs. per acre, while thatin Italy is 3,670 tbs, 
per acre, Thanks to the labours of the paddy 
specialists, there is a considerable $ 
Fie Kanon ieectiqns He idfaimprove: 
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in (1) better cultivation of the Jand, better 
manuring and use of proper seeds, (2) growing 
of particular varieties, most suited to the 
locality, (3) isolation and hybridization. ~ In 
India,” writes the paddy specialist of the 
Madras Presidency, ‘‘the general standard 
is still low and so far as the crop specialist’s 
work goes, there is immense scope for improv- 
ing the present output by 10 per cent by 
mere isolation of superior strains from the 
existing vavicties. It is easy to imagine 
the increase in quantity if an all-round increase 
were possible.” From our point of view this 
is not a good sign. Weare witnessing already 
an over-production in the most superficial 
rice culture we are having. If by intensive 
cultivation production improves as anticipated 
the plight of the farmers cannot be imagined. 
While in other countries an increased intensive 
cultivation has meant a corresponding decrease 
in the area, here both are scen moving forward 
side byside. In Italy we find the following :— 


Hectars (24 acres per hectar.) 


1870-1874 .. 282,670 4,810,900 
1879-1883  .. 201,850 3,585,900 
1890-1894 .. 182,450 3,045,400 
1901-1905 .. 175,3865 4,434,500 
1910-1914  .. 144,998 4,878,700 
1915-1919 = .. 138,618 5,218,300 
1920-1924 .. 121,408 4,698,800 


Tf Italy had not decreased the area under 
rice as the quantity per acre increased, 
she would have had to face a similar difficulty 
long long back. 

In India there is already the danger of 
over-production. The New Irrigation Schemes 
have been launched with a view to bring 


more lands under the same crop. The Mettur 


Project, when it is complete, will make the 
Tanjore ryot miserable if additional lands are 
brought under paddy cultivation. 

The danger to rice has risen not merely on 
account of aninereased extensive and intensive 
cultivation, but also because of competition 
from elsewhere. In fact, most of the foreign 
markets are closed. China, Indo-China and 
Siam have already begun to displace India’s 


position. The Pacific countries require 2,000" 


million Ths. of rice per annum and the demand 
is now met by India, Siam and Indo-China. 
Tt is, however, quite possible that the share 
of the latter countries may increase. The 


z production of Japan and her Colonies is 


nereasing and in fact she is trying to create 
market by dumping her excess production 


: countries irrespective of cost. The Bayes f n E gind a 
Hiie in ; gypt, rb 
sie A Rie a e by thenew 


duction of rice shows that they would soon 
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take 


a large share of the Asiatic trade. In Burpy, I The 
and America, too, the rice production w mel 
much in excess of the demand and fie l whi 
release a considerable quantity for the market the 
That the export of rice from India is falling Kris 
can easily be seen by the fact that while the | wit 
export of rice from Burma was 4,805 million gar 
Ibs. in 1924-1925 it came down to 4,383 million 
Ibs. in 1926-1927. In the case of Bengal soil 
it has come down from 601 million tbs, in com 
1922-23 to 261 millions in 1926-27. The total is W 
export for the whole of India has fallen from men 
5,511 million lbs. in 1924-25 to 4,967 in 1926- has 
1927. of | 
Even if there is a case for the growth of cult: 
more paddy, it should be done only in areas out 
best fitted for the same. In fact in India, | for 
Bengal and Burma are best fitted for rice f 0% 
production and if every province in India tam 
devotes its attention to the culture of the mits 
particular crop for which its soil is best fitted, the 
the depression in agriculture would be more that 
easily solved. The Presidency of Madras, for this 
example, can devote greater attention with guy 
advantage on sugarcane, cotton, cocoanuts M 
and oil-seeds. Burma, which is one of ow a 
own sisters, is an essentially rice-producing i ‘ 
country and in future will be compelled to Malf 
look upon India for her exportable surplus: 4 ae 
If Madras is to rise to the occasion, she should — 180. 
adopt the crop that is of greatest economle o a 
advantage to her. A a 
Besides, paddy cultivation is fraught with ne 
‘a number of other defects. In the words 0 of n 
the paddy specialist, it limits the number suga 
of crops which can be grown during the paddy fies 
season to turmeric, sugarcane, plantains aul “ee 
betel-vine; and these crops require that ty 
cultivator should possess a considerable amow í A 
of capital. It entails enormous wast? i ki 
water; it necessitates the transfer ot otit roy 
which involves loss of manure, and the Joss ° tolh 
animals due to several diseases. It ce of i 
an unsteady demand, for it increases oe Wor 
cost of cultivation of other crops like str Som 
cane, plantains and turmeric, because 0 this indy 
drainage difficulties: and very often rot Over 
ae the cultivator to depend on one : good 
only. S and 
It is therefore clear that in future i Bit 
farmers in India should be induced t0 8 By 


crops other than paddy. There 35, 
justification for developing the imis 
facilities with a view to increase the 
under paddy. The sign of the times 1 al 
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; are devoted to cotton growing. 

E State has launched on the- experi- 
Phe ye ook cultivation. The new areas 
ment of RS be brought under irrigation as 
which at the opening of the canals of the 
the resu Raja Sagara are being surveyed 
PE o to set apart definite blocks for 
a cultivation onl y. 
P y careful examination of the types and 
soils in India and the suggestion of suitable 
commercial crops or substitutes for paddy 
is what is expected of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The. protection that the Government 
has given, it is hoped, will be taken advantage 
of by the Ryots to increase the sugarcane 
cultivation. Crores of Rupees are being sent 
out of India every year for sugar. A league 
for “Buy Indian Sugar’ will have to be 
coon launched to encourage sugar culture; plan- 
tains, potatoes, cocoanuts, cotton and ground- 
nits should receive the growing attention of 
the Department. It is therefore necessary 
that immediate steps are taken to remove 
this “Paddy-phobia’’ from among other of 
our cultivators. 

The present position of sugarcane cultiva- 
tion is, however, very unfortunate. Having 
30,00,000 of acres under sugar which is nearly 
lalfthe world’s area under sugar we are still 
Mporting large quantities from foreign coun- 


tries, In fact, while d uring the period between 

1895-99 the output of Indian sugar amounted 

to nearly 50 per cent of the world’s production 

ith 1n 1917-20 if came down to 20 pet cent. It 

of needless to observe that itis nothing short 

ber ofa tragedy to have such a large area under 

idy p erreane and yet import from foreign coun- 

H 1s. Inactual, India’s sugar production per 

e 

unt : 

A f Pggestion that “political action” should 

i ee to deal with the problem of the 

4a onda se Japan's exports of cotton goods 

Ae ie ie made at a meeting, at Manchester, 

at Works, sociation of Managers of Textile 

‘phe Some umes W. Vernon, who has spent 

chis Industry in years engaged in, the cotton 

oP Over Der ndia, said that in 1912-14 a little 

S00ds in i Cent of India’s imports of cotton 

the and Tess ae grey came from Great Britain, 

yo% But in 1929. one per cent came from Japan. 

pile Britain s 2-31 the percentage from Great 

; 5, as only 56.2 and that of Japan 

in S fall in British exports and 

tes relatin rom Japan was shown by the 
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NS THE HOPE OF SUGAR 
acre is less than one-third th 
one-sixth that of Java and one-seventh 
that of Hawaii. Thus the trouble with 
Indian sugar to-day is its inability to face 
the severe competition. To eliminate this 
competition, mere increase in the area undor 
Sugarcane cultivation wont do. Manufac- 
ture of sugar by easy methods is of greater 
importance than increase of area in the near 
future. But as matters stand at present, 
large-scale production of sugar after a factory 
type would be impossible, It is necessary, 
therefore, to demonstrate to the ryots the 
best methods of production on a small scale. 
In the words of the Director of Industries, 
Madras, “Improved methods of cane-growing 
are shown at the various agricultural demon- 
stration farms scattered through the presidency 
and a start has been made at two of the 
farms to demonstrate how sugar can he pro- 
duced from the cane. In the Godavari delta 
alone there will be an increase of 9,000 acreas 
under sugar cultivation this year, represent- 
ing an excess value of fifty lakhs over the 
value obtainable from paddy cultivation and 
such figures at a time when paddy has slumped 
give cause for serious reflection. From what 
I have said, I feel sure you will agree that 
there is ample room both for factory produc- 
tion and small-scale production and that 
there is not likely to be competition between 
the two for many years to come.” The 
hope of sugar, however, rests on the support 
of the Government. Proverbially conserva- 
tive as he is, the Indian ryot will not easily 
take to sugarcane cultivation unless he 
is convinced of its economic advantage. 
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was sending back to India goods made from 
that cotton in a remarkable manner. The 
Chairman of the mecting, Mr. Harold N. 
Whalley, said it. looked to him as if the trouble 
was not going to be met by British firms 
fichtine one another for such trade as there 
EN left, but rather by some kind of political 
action. He had little doubt that the problem 
would have to be tackled in that way. 


A Parisian is making a determined effort 
to break down the tipping system m France 
by giving discs resembling in size a 2sh. piece. 
On one side are the words “Make your — 
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Silver: An International Problem. 
By James G. Macdonald, 


Chairman, Foreign Policy Association, U.S.A. 


Silver is not a sectional or a national 
problem—it is an international problem. 
The drastic decline in value of this metal 
during recent years has been a factor in 
prolonging the world-wide unsettlement from 
the distressing effects of which no nation has 
been able to shield itself. Approximately 
one-half of the human race either measures 
its wealth in terms of silver, or is dependent 
directly or indirectly upon silver for means of 
subsistence. 

China with its 400,000,000 population, 
is largely upon a-silver standard, as are 
several smaller countries. Most of the 


- 350,000,000 inhabitants of India count their 


wealth in silver. Other millions in Mexico, 
Canada, Peru and the U.S.A. are dependent 


-for their living upon silver production. The 


fact that within less than 2 years silver has 
lost half of its value in terms of gold has, 
therefore, temporarily at any rate, restricted 
the purchasing power of a considerable 
portion of the world’s population as effectively 
as if brought about by an equivalent reducf 
tion of national income or destruction o- 
national wealth. 
STABILITY OF SILVER. 

The extent to which the fall in silver was 
instrumental in bringing on the depression is 
debatable, but there can be no doubt that 
the instability of silver seriously hampers 
world recovery. The need to stabilize the 
value of silver is obvious. All of the groups 
and nations chiefly concerned agree to this. 
Repeatedly efforts have been made to secure 
collective action, but so far there has been 
no agreement on any effective common policy. 
However, since it is to the interest of the 
producers as well as the users of silver to 
restore this metal to something of its former 
prestige, the task of working out a satisfac- 
tory programme should not be insuperable. 
Success would benefit everybody. 


Ix THE Past, 

For thousands of years, the value of silver 
has been fixed either by law or by custom 
at some definite ratio to gold. Jt is extra- 
ordinary how constant that ratio has been 


during the ages. In ancient Egypt, ten ounces 


of silver equalled an ounce of gold. This 
tio Was given almost a religious sanction, 
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lat at twelve to one. But during the Middle 
Ages, it reverted to the earlier proportion of 
ten to one. Gradually the ratio increased 
until at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, fifteen ounces of silver were required 
to buy one ounce of gold. -This proportion 
remained so stable that one of the French 
economists declared it was sanctioned by 
economic law. However, during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and the whole 
of this century, the price of silver has fluctuat- 
ed so sharply that it has lost all semblance 
of a stable ratio to gold. It has been the 
extreme swings of the last twelve years that 
have precipitated the present silver crisis. 


Errect or WorLD War. 


There is no agreement among the experts 
as to the relative weight that should be 
attributed to the many causes for this dis- 
tressing instability in the value of silver. 
It is of course clear that the adoption of 
gold standard by many silver-standard cow: 
tries during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century depreciated the price of the metal 
discarded as a standard of currency values: 
The World War temporarily reversed this 
downward tendency. The sudden imerease 
demand for goods from India and China 
two great silver-using countrics, resulted D 
shipments to the East of large quantities 0 
silver. The value of silver sky-rocked. So 
high, in fact, did it become as to exceed the 
monetary value of the silver currency m 
Indiz. Hence, there developed an unusual | 
tendency to hoard. ie 


Por two or three } 
it seemed as if the rise would continu 7 
definitely. Then in 1920 a reaction set a i 
The most severe decline has occurred Be $ 
1929, the price having fallen from $0.58 cemi 1 
an ounce to just under $ 0.30 cents. ie 
One of the first sources sought for an one 
nation of so precipitous a decline 18 aw s 
production. The figures of production 
consumption, however, during recent 


do not give the clue. The amount of T 
1 


produced has not increased so rapidly: 
portionally, as that of gold. Moreover 
appears that the production of silver © 
not now exceed the world’s ordinary 
Something more than the traditi 
heen * 


min 
not 
is tr 
has 
mati 
but 


Tue Two VIEWS. 


It is sometimes said that this decline in 
an, value of silver 18 nothing more than one 
the va f the general slump in commodity 
angle Those ~who hold this view argue 
t silver, in reality, is nothing more than a 
commodity ; that—like wheat or corn, coal or 
petrol, copper or tin—it is sharing in the 
ceneral fall of prices of raw materials ; and 
that, therefore, 16 1s useless to talk of a 
“silver problem’ as distinct from the general 
problem of the present extraordinary depre- 
ciation in the value of the products of the 
farms and the mines. 


Most authorities, however, contend that 
‘ilyer is\ more of a money metal than a 
commodity’. They point to the use of 
silver as currency by a large portion of 
the world’s population and argue that, there- 
fore, its price, like the price of gold, is deter- 
mined by special considerations which do 
not aflect other commodities. Doubtless there 
is truth in both of these contentions. Silver 
has suffered in common with other raw 
materials during this period of drastic deflation, 
but it has also suffered’ as a result of the 
adoption by several governments of policies 
that have affected it adversely as currency. 


GoverNMENT POLICIES. 


ane of these policies is what the economists 
tliat he demonetization of silver currency— 
at is, the reduction of the silver content of 


the $ ; TS 
goms 1n common use. In 1929, Great Britain 
OK advant 


Price of silve 
© percentag 


cent, ; s 
: his made available to the Government 


1 
iti ON $ million ounces of silver. 
course Ea much bullion on the market, of 
the direct ae the price adversely, but 
compared k effect, was relatively unimportant 
of demonet, the indirect effect of the example 

Nii Azation set by Britain. 
Ah lator wy Australia and New Zealand, and 
Pa and gon °1 he larger countries of Europe 
al recedent an nics followed the British 
on plese Actions debased their silver coinage. 
iver "etal, the 8 piled up a substantial surplus of 


tended. > fe of portions of which naturally 
in Wot the market price. And the 
at Government stocks might 
of at any time had a further 
Serious also was the 


of these governmental 
undermigerh, nafile perdi 


Wwreney 
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Heaviest Brow. 


But it was the Government of India that $ 
struck the heaviest blow at the stability of 
silver. Six years ago, the Government placed 
India on what is called a gold bullion standard. 

“In other words, currency was convertible 
into gold, but only into bars of gold or bullion, 


to obtain which, it was necessary to present ; 
not Jess than $8,000 of currency.” Obviously, ; 
this was only theoretically a gold standard, 3 


None the less, its adverse effects on silver : 
were demoralizing. The Indian Government S 
in order to build up an adequate gold reserve 
had to sell portions of its surplus silver 
stocks. These sales began in 1927. Since 
then, the world price of silver has fallen 50 
per cent. And it should be noted in this 
connection that those opposed to the action 
of the Government of India warned the 
authorities as early as 1925 that the proposed 
gold standard would work havoc with silver 
values. 
More recently the political unrest in the Far 
East has further disturbed the silver market. 
In India, which holds perhaps half of all 
the silver in the world, the Nationalist move- 
ment, the boycott andthe civil disobedience 
movement, answered by the Coverment’s 
special ordinances, have seriously crippled 
trade. 
In China, which rivals India as a consumer 
of silver, civil war, political instability and 
excessive taxation have been demoralizing 
business. These abnormal conditions, un- 
doubtedly, have operated further to depress 
the price of silver, while the instability in the 
value of that metal in turn worsened business 
conditions both in India and in China. 
It is generally conceded that the present 
unsettlement of the silver market is bad for 
the producing countries—the U.S.A., Mexico, 
Canada and Peri—bad for the consuming coun- 
tries—India, China and others—and bad 
for the world business conditions on the <. 
whole. But what can be done to remedy the 
situation? The obvious answer is to stabilize 
the price of silver within reasonable limits. 
But how to accomplish this is a more difficult on 
question, to which many answers are given. 
One: of the solutions frequently urged is 
the limitation of production at the mines. 
That, however, would be difficult, for the 
‘greater part of silver ontput is incid g 
to mining operations for other mine 
Usually silver is a by-product of operat 
gold, copper, lead, or z o that 
uRAEKAHE 
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no practicable way to secure a drastic cut 
aising the 


in production as a means toward ra 
price of silver. 
Dumeine BULLION. 

Moreover, even a limitation on output would 
in itself be ineffectual if the governments 
that have recently been selling silver continued 
to dump the bullion on the market, It 
would, of course, be helpful, if these govern- 
ments agreed to refrain from selling, but 
that would be only a partial remedy, and 
one which they are not likely to adopt, except 
asa part of a more comprehensive programme. 

A more radical suggestion is the re-establish- 
ment by international agreement of some 
form of bi-metallism—that is, the restoration 
of silver to its former monctary position 
at some fixed ratio to gold. In U.S.A., 
bi-metallism has been discredited ever since 
the campaign of 1896, when Bryan fought for 
the principle of bi-metallism at a fixed ratio 
of silver to gold of 16 to 1. Noris bi-metallism 
likely to gain favour at present. In Europe, 
some prominent financiers and economists 
advocate the dual monetary system, but 
they are in the minority, Bi-metallism raises 
so many old bogies, occasions such lengthy 
and acrimonious, theoretical discussions, that 
it tends to confuse rather than clarify the 
silver issue. 

A New PROGRAMME. 

More practicable than the suggestions so 
far discussed is, T think, the programme 
recently outlined by Mr. Francis H. Brownell, 
one of the most competent American students 
of this problem. His plan, in brief, is that 
the nations of the world should retrace their 
recent steps and attempt to undo the damage 
done by their activities in degrading silver, 
Such a corrective programme on the part of 
governments would mean that they would 
stop any further demonetization of silver 
now in use’ —thatis to say, they would not 
further debase their silver coinage by reducing 
its silver contents ; that they would disclaim 
any intention to sell their present stocks of 


According to The Railway Gazette, a new 
type of wheel which has been developed for 
use on a rail omnibus by a German firm 
incorporates rubber discs in the centre 
portion, which, it is claimed, absorb the 
vertical shocks occurring at the rail joints 
damp violent side shocks when running 
ever points, provide for elastic transmission 

e S ting and braking momentum. 


angentiG-AniglBuble Paaainyfugku Kangi Aega 


silver; and that they would “make qd 
their intention to resume the use of sla 
the same extent as before the World Wa» 
This would not involve fixing any definite 
ratio between silver and gold. It would, 
however, restore silver coins as currency in 
every-day use in transactions of small amounts 
It is contended that this programme, if 
put into effect by the governments, would 
automatically “restore silver to pre-war 


values....preserve it for the present and 


future monetary needs of the world, and 
lessen the present—excessive—burden on 
gold”. - Perhaps this confidence in the effec. 
tiveness of the plan is exaggerated, and 
possibly it could not be made to operate go 
easily as its advocates contend. None the less, 
it certainly deserves the most careful considera- 
tions by the governments concerned, 

There are, on the other hand, economists and 
financiers who argue that any such programme 
to restore silver as a supplementary currency 
would interfere with natural laws. They 
assume that silver has been depreciated 
solely by natural causes, and declare that it 
would be futire and dangerous to try to counter- 


‘act. ‘such forces. This position might be 


tenable, were it not for the fact that mistaken 
governmental policies since the war have had 
much to do with the-fall of silver. To assume, 
therefore, that no efforts should be made to 
counteract these mistakes is to argue ‘as if 
errors were natural, and as if an effort to 
correcé-them were an unwarranted intrusion 
on economic life”, That plainly is absurd. 
INTERNATIONAL ACTION. Y 

Tf the silver problem can he solved, it requ’ 
international governmental action. No sitet 
government can rehabilitate silver. Pehap 
all the governments; working together, cann 
do it completely. But certainly they oue 
to try. No good can come out of the preson 
policy of drift and inaction. Its continuare 
in the face of a world problem will bine 
a solution which would directly benefit 
half of the world’s population, and indi 
profit the other half. 


e 
prevent swaying when entering curves. ie 
vertical shocks not absorbed by the nib nl 
fabric disc wheels are taken by 108 k 

flexible laminated springs, the ends © 
are so designed to permit of freedom 
ment in the brackets whilst in action. 
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Vocational Secondary Schools. 
By Dr. K. N. Kini, M.A. (Hons.), A.M., Ph.D., Dip.Edn. 


, Times Educational Supplement, 
“ner OES 1932, Mr. H. ANS Howes has 
ie interesting suggestion, the salient 
ag of which were mentioned in the Jead- 
and ‘rorial article of that paper in its suc- 
B oh eres which seems to have rather 
1 P rhe imagination of not a few educa- 
Pii England, more especially perhaps be- 
to tithe statement is couc hed in language 
the cing of radicalism. Mr. Howes says, 
in] have central, day continuation, Jumor 
peaical, junior commercial, and secondary 
qools. All these L would abolish to form a 


scheme with three types of schools—com- 
mercial secondary, technical secondary 
and academic secondary, with reasonably 


easy transfer of pupils from one to the other 
where advisable. In the first and second 
types, I would insist on a fair proportion of 
cultural subjects, as without them no one 
‘ y Further, 
in these two there should be ample provision 
for an increasing amount of practical training 
In offices and works.” The proposal is due 
to the fact that commerce and industry are 
hot quite satisfied with the equipment of the 
man of the academic secondary schools 
M < anloyment in commercial and 
Mets uae Moreover, need is keenly 
ship meee peers: in closer relation- 
cach may shat GRO sool Aa 
some training 7 e ot er for a more whole- 
ace the iain a K youths to fit them to 
s she work-a-day world. 


Our Nemps IN INDIA. 
With us th 


$ 


the central ere is no question of abolishing 
nical meee day continuation, junior tech- 
Mere ee SOF commercial schools for the 
them. Our z that we have precious few of 
ten eee adn India is to bring into exis- 
ing comme onal Secondary schools—for teach- 
Cono dustry, acricultur i 

omi y, agriculture and home- 


; ene the interest of those who 
of Mtellecty D 80 to the University for want 
X Who ve i Capacity or pecuniary means 
a the ee deliberately choose to temain 
a at home Ae, m commerce and industry 
meacity as s ie if they have the requisite 
Need for aa me means to go to college. 
felt Parelle] r cational secondary schools to 

eg le academic ones is keenly 


o 
« SPecial}y 

tion aly b i 

OU nee as rank and file of the popu- 


with my educational survey work in Mysore, 
I discussed some of the educational problems 
with many of the educated as well as the illi- 
terate men and women of the State that were 
engaged in diverse vocations, and the discus- 
sions led me to make the following recom- 
mendation :—“A new kind of school must be 
brought into existence to serve the needs of 
the drop-outs. As a working proposition a 
third of our Incomplete Middle and Middle 
Schools may be converted into what may be 
aclled the vocationalschools wherein the time 
is equally divided between the vocational 
subjects and the literary subjects... The Public 
Examinations for pupils studying in these 
schools may be held at the same time that 
the Lower Secondary and Middle School Exa- 
minations are conducted but separate ques- 
tion papers to suit their standard will have 
to be set.... : 
“Vocational High Schools conducted very 
nearly according to the above scheme are a 
great need at present. One of the causes of 
unemployment among the uneducated is un- 
doubtedly due to the production from our 
High Schools of men that have an excessively 
literary bent of mind who are not required 
in trade and industry in such large numbers 
....We must produce $.8.1.C.’s who possess 


a thorotgh grasp of some commercial subjects . 


or some branch of industry. * 

Nowadays the unemployment of the edu- 
cated has brought the question of vocational 
education much to the forefront and eminent 
persons in our country have been devoting 
much time and labour in placing their views 
before the public. The state of the poor 
students who persevere through a linear 
school-college course to earn a degree has 
been well depicted by Sir Profulla Chandra 
Ray in a recent hook of his where he says that 
the average young man turned out. by our 
universities “betrays a lamentable lack of 
initiative, resourcefulness and pluck when he 
is thrown upon the world and has to fight 
his way through it. + The truth of these 
remarks cannot be gainsaid by anybody be- 
cause they come from an ‘educator of the first 
rank in our country who has devoted his 
whole life in training batches of chemists 


* Report on the Educational Survey in Mysore, 


1927-28, pp. 303-09. : 
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every year, in running many a successful 
industrial concern and in helping scores: ot 
voor students with money and timely advice. 

But is the poor student to blame when our 
educational ladder is so set that the main 
assent along it is from the elementary to the 
college passing through the academic secondary 
school and when there are so few side tracks 
along the passage and practically no parellel 
courses leading to the vocational training ? 
What is wanted is the starting of vocational 
secondary schools into which should be drawn 
the major portion of the youths of the land, 
leaving comparatively fewer people to go to 
purely academic courses. 

WIDENING THE SCOPE OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

Of course there are many among us who 
will at once protest that “man does not live 
by bread alone ’ and that it is no use bringing 
into our school system ~“ bread and butter” 
standards. But let us not forget that “ man 
cannot live without bread’ too, and that 
the so-called cultural education is not with- 
ont its vocational aspect when it ultimately 
ends in the professions. Moreover, the pro- 
posed vocational secondary courses are a 
wholesome combination of cultural education 
and practical training which would enable 
youths to be intelligent citizens having ade- 
quate traming and capacity to take part in 
the industrial, commercial, agricultural and 
home-economics activities of the nation. 

We have now to give a more liberal inter- 
pretation to secondary education, bringing 
within its scope culture as well as vocational 
training blended in wholesome proportions. 
The School Leaving Certificate Scheme is so 
much associated with the academic work 
alone that the people woukl find it rather 
hard to bring within its limits work with the 

hands and eyes”. But the time when all 
pupils could benefit by purely literary educa- 
tion are gone. Moreover, in the future even 
more than at present, more and more of the 
youths of the land will seek admission into the 
secondary schools—hoys and girls of varying 
Intelligence, capacity and aptitude, and Pro- 
vision will have to be made to suit the courses 
to their needs instead of taking them all 
through the one channel of literary studies. 
; Americas EXAMPLE. 

No nation voluntarily supports such a larce 
proportion of school-soing population in its 
secondary schools as the United States of 
ga ica and no nation has given such a bold 

est blishment of vocational secon- 


2 thetec-oumtrypiic Bidrnainltugyi 


ul Kbrdeieollestions HWA the 31st Decembe 


of over-emphasizing literary studies fot: 
was clearly envisaged there about 15 © 
aco: and the Federal Government ae 
United States of America then came foil 
with a scheme by which it offered to rej, Wi. 


half the expenditure on certain im fey r 
items of vocational secondary schools OW. f i 
individual states would establish them?® if p a 
forty-eight states took advantage of +p Would D 


quickly. To-day that country spends War 
nine crores of rupees on these schools’ and 
only important conditions that the F and 
Board for Vocational Education at Wash? „™ 
imposes on the individual states are nem 
pupils under instruction should be a 
the age of fourteen years, that hali? ag 
school time (30 hours a week) should 4i 
devoted to practice work on a useful or pic 
ductive basis, that the training should be 
given in schools or classes under public super- 
vision or control and that the instruction 
should be of less than college grade. 

The vocational secondary schools are as a 
rule costlier to establish and to maintain thau 
the academic, and they cannot be brought 
into existence by private -initiative only. 
Liberal financial help from the State is absolu- 
tely needed. The future Federal Gover 
ment’of India will have to take the imitiative 
in formulating a scheme on an all-Radia basis 
of co-operating with the Provinces and the 
Indian States to establish such schools. The 
larger Municipalities and Local Boards will 
have to interest themselves too in this mattei 
A fair proportion of the pupils in the Secon- 
dary Schools will have to be trained in some 
vocation which they can follow on leaving 
school. The present practice of impartmg 
only academic training to each and oven 
pupil that goes through the Secondary Schoos 
is fraught with danger. 


In 1925 the late Sir Ganga Ram, Kt. OLE 


M.V.0O., R.B., Lahore, handed over 000 N 
the Punjab Government a sumof Rs. A o ce 
for “ne endowment of a prize of the value : T 
Rs. 3,000 to be called the Maynard-Gare ob 
Ram Prize and to be awarded every na int 
years, for a discovery, or an inventa ie 
or a new practical method which will è ke 
to increase agricultural production T iition The 


Punjab on a paying basis. The comp rot 
is open to all throughout the world. Gor fi 
ment servants are also eligible to comp ele 
it. Applications for the next award Så 
reach the Director of Agriculture, 


ah 


Two kinds of secular movements in nature 


a) rayo had a decisive influence on the develop- 
Rot ant of human geography from prehistoric 
if and historic eras down to modern times. One 
ld ig the displacements ol climatic boundaries, 
a | in particular those of the temperate zone. 
nd f During the paleolithic Stone Age steppe and 
nd ff tundra climate extended over Central Europe 
on to the South of France, while large parts of 
cf the continent were covered with land ice: 
nd § jn Jater time also wanderings of peoples have 
80 J been caused by changes in the spread of the 
P| | desert regions of Central Asia and North 
ie Africa. Another important change in natural 
be # conditions has been the displacement of the 
ere i boundaries between land and sea. The bulk 
ion f ofthe population of Sweden. Norway and Fin- 

land now live on land which has risen out of 
sa f thesea during the last ten thousand years 
wu f while considerable regions populated during 
cht the later Stone Age and the Bronze Age, now 
ly f lie beneath the waters of Southern Baltic, 
lu- f the North Sea and off the south coast of 
m- f ‘England; similarly, the site of the oldest civi- 
ive © lization of the Huphrates-Tisris region is now 
sis fo partly submerged by the Gulf of Persia. Such 
the f displacements of civilizations owing to changes 
he ® T the natural conditions can be followed 
will eee to early historic times, and there can 
A d ee that the present map of the civiliz- 
“ae if coast lines Ree a very different aspect, 
ing Reh 40 fog i imatic boundaries had 
ing in the usual short ti PE EE aen orad 
ery f however, Ii ie Me aan In reality, 
wk have bem oundaries and coast lines 


moving, bringi b 
in Sax, 8: ing about changes 
1 the conditions of life of p 5 


ization 9 e of peoples and civi- 
the d i causing the advance of one race, 
mee of another 

ve t Ti e ` 
any wee mainly prehistoric, changes 
dice on present-day problems? Evi- 
slow th “placements of this nature are so 
7 Need not be counted among 
BS a uch have caused the rapid 
istoric on e map of civilization in later 
inp S and in moder 
YSical geogr i 
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Nature and Economic Expansion. 
By Ivar Hogbom, D.Sc. 


great changes were produced by secular pro- 
cesses of nature, they are now above all con- 
nected with the development of technical 
science and consequent changes in general 
conditions, 

It has been contended that the harvests, 
and consequently world economy in general 
would he affected by climatic periodicities, 
notably those which are supposed to be con- 
nected with the sunspot variations (the 11- 
year cycle’. I do not believe that any such 
connection can exist, for one reason hecause 
influences from climatic periodicities must 
necessarily have different effects in different 
climatic regions. This question, however, 
cannot be treated here, and of course the 
problem of periodicities as such in economic 
life falls outside the scope of this article. 

The climatic variations from year to year. 
but about known averages, nowadays consti- 
tute the most incalculable intervention of 
Nature in the course of economic events. 
Though the general laws of aerodynamics 
are known, science has not mastered the 
material sufficiently, to be in a position to 
make annual forecasts. The fluctuations of 
the wheat crops in different areas give the 
economically most important evidence of the 
play of the climatic factor. Without enter- 
ing further on this question I only wish to 
point out that no known correlation exists 
between the large wheat-growing areas, in 
regard to variations in the climatic factors 
determining the crop. From the point of 
view of pure probability the variations of the 
world’s wheat crop would have been expected 
to reach greater extremes during the course 
of a couple of decades, than has actually been 
the case during the years 1900—1930. I 
have thought it desirable to make this ob- 
servation, having regard to the very marked, 
though presumably transitory, effects on world — 
economy that would follow the occurrence 
of an incalculable extreme of this nature. 

A factor of the greatest importance for — 
the whole course of material evolution and 
the geographical location. of economic acti- 
vity is the uneven, apparently arbitrary, dis- 
tribution of natural resources. Below some 
problems in this sphere will he discussed from 
different points of view. < = 
Economic geography is full « 
n area, 
re ee f 
part in the 


se 
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a certain commodity, may suddenly launch 
out as a producer of that commodity on a 
large scale. - An analysis of the element of 
surprise might be worth while. ; 

As far as concerns soil and climate the 
continents are now well known. Broadly 
speaking there are no secrets 1n regard to the 

{ natural conditions required for various kinds 
of vegetable production. Thus. it has long 
been known that Southem Russia and exten- 
sive tracts of Asiatic Russia possessed every 
resource in climate and soil for a much larger 
production of wheat than hitherto. But an 
effective development of production was not 
considered realizable within this region with 
its particular conditions of population and 
culture, Mutatis mutandis the same remarks 
apply to Manchuria and the forest regions 
on the White Sea. These instances: refer to 
Russia and the Far È others could easily 
he given from other parts of the world, al- 
though they have not for the moment the 
same degree of interest. 

Mineral resources are sometimes discover- 
ed unexpectedly. Apart from some of the 
gold fields. however, a new large-scale pro- 
duction as a rule is based on natural resources 
which have long since been discovered, and 
made their appearance in geological publica- 
tions and in geographical mannuals and works 
of reference. There is generally less reason 
to be surprised that the production in ques- 
tion is technically possible and profitable, 
than that it has not been started earlier. This 
may indicate how an aspect of the future 
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gence of Venezuela as a big producer of ols 
ought not to have been unexpected, Alteady | 


before the war it was known and testified that - nd 
the soil of Venezuela was soaked with ail Bh 
The big surprises in the history of oil produc. Ri 
tion in recent years have come not from exotic Ri 
countries, but from arcas which were suppos- Pu 
ed to be well known and. thoroughly explored, i 
In the United States really incalculable, sudden ii 
changes in the relative importance of the } 
various ojl fields have taken place. This iş th 
due partly to the fact that initiati ve and machi- ; 
nery have been on the spot, but partly also T 
to improved methods of geological and geo- ile 
physical research, which have made discoveries re 


possible in localities where no surface indica- | 
tions of oil are to be found. But above all — afi 
production setsin so suddenly because, geo- 


graphically speaking, the new oil finds do nof hu 
lie within a potential, but within the actual f of 
exploitation zone. x | ka 

These examples serve to illustrate how w fF sta 
expeted displacements of the centres of po- W ar 
duction of raw commodities are not as a rule 4 fr 
due to lack of knowledge of the natural re- ‘th 
sources. At first sight it would scem thatit Me 
is our inability to foresee the behaviour of | alo 
the human factor, that makes it so difficult f To 
to predict developments which may havea T dii 
disturbing effect on existing conditions M In 
regard to production geography. On closer the 
reflection, however, the natural factors will du 
be found to dominate, and the displacements the 
of production, apart from merely temporly f ha: 
ones, will be seen to have involved a con: | he 
tinuous adaptation to natural conditions TAE pr 
But this adaptation must not be regarded | ha 
an isolated phenomenon, and must not ® f fut 
viewed as an independent motion. Bsse f \ 
tially it implies gradual displacements ake ot 
connection with new conditions which a fF ent 
continually being created by the secular 1 bro 
crease of population, by technical evolution Teg 
and by the geographical expansion © oops DE 
nomic life entailed by these variables: t Tep 

Between the economic progress of the ies Pl 
century and the continuous geographical Ae tefi 
pansion of production, there exists undow Sot 
edly a causal connection, «which, -althous® ered: 
incontestable, is very frequently overlooke } Pro 

The most stable factor in the econe™ tur 
history of the last half-century before au 


war, otherwise so variegated, has bee 
specific rate of increase which has 
characteristic of world produ 

S PW 


. Production eur 


= Climatolo 
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isturbances entailed by the war, this 
- crease has in most cases not shown any 
oe change, a fact which I have discussed 
connection (Proceedings of the 
Institute for Engineering 
Stockholm, 1932). Such a 
output would obviously not 


. 
apnormal d 


steady increase in 
have been 
e aval 
in a few instances ] 
have been obtainable on an adequate scale in 
the oniginal countries of production. The 
output capacity of these countries, moreover, 
is being gradually reduced by the continuous 
depletion of the natural resources. Only in 
regard to stone and coal the supplies are so 
large that the reserves are not appreciably 
affected by the mining now in process. 

We speak of actual and potential resources, 
but it would be more to the point to speak 
of actual and potential regions of production, 
keeping in mind that the boundaries are con- 
stantly being displaced, so that the actual areas 
are extended, and the remaining potential 
arcas are gradually reduced. For instance, 
the actual area for the production of gold 
may already be considered to cover the whole 
globe. For copper production only certain 
regions where exploitation is impeded by the 
climate, remain outside the actual region. 
In the case of most other world commodities 
fe i zeoe fon an gstension of po 
ies : 1m some cases it is evident that 

ime when the limit of expansion will 


| ; i i ! 
lave been reached, is not far off. This will 
Necessarily cause 


such resources. could 


oe ves, if these would otherwise 
a ency to rise at a stable rate in the 
i as before the war. 
eee ae on the map of the world 
enterprise eal ical expansion of productive 
tought a which ever larger arcas. are 
BRE “whe m the compass of the actual 
24, while the remaining potential region 
reduced? In order to give a 
. question I revert in the first 
Production of cereals already 


ave 
uturi 


Dicale A 
gical maps have been construct- 


edin whi 
'ovince ch the world is divided into climatic 


7 as cto., keep 
a ed limits, A map of this kind does. 

ay accurate re presentation: of the 
aos Cultivation, for one reason 
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a deflection of the respective i 
the United States as a rule has been attributed 


“eases, however, temperature and ‘rainfall 
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D fa Yegions within which tempera- 
within certain suit- — 
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other factors ; the essential features, however, 
appear. Thus, there are on these maps cer- 
tain large climatic provinces which might be 
regarded as the natural wheat regions of the. 
world. Wheat is a xerophilous plant which 
only by a slow process of adaptation in the 
service of man has been made to thrive inva 
comparatively moist climate. However, 
modern mechanized methods of agriculture 
are specially suitable for large-scale produc- 
tion of wheat in comparatively dry regions 
(dry farming, ctc.). In other words, wheat, 
which in the course of centuries has been im- 
proved in other climates, is being restored 
by technical science to arcas with a climate 
similar to that obtaining in those regions 
where the plant had its original home. As 
one of the requirements is a continental 
climate, there are only two really large areas 
of this. type in the world. The one is in 
the interior of North America, and has a north- 
to-south trend, the other is in Southern Russia, 
stretching into Stheria, and running from west 
to east. It should be mentioned that besides 
minor areas of a similar climatological char- 
acter, there are also other areas well suited 
for the production of wheat, although with a 
different climatic formula. These. however, 
cannot be compared in extent andimportance 
with the above-mentioned Russian and 
American regions. If the factor of soil as ._ 
well as of climate is taken into account, it - 
will be found that the area suitable for wheat 
cultivation in Russia is about four times the 
size of that in the United States. — ` 
The exceptional material progress made by 


to American enterprise, to the special American 
system particularly, at a time when wheat 
played a greater part in the economic great- 
ness of the United States than is now the case. 
Tf Russia should be able to produce wheat 
on a large scale, the credit doubtless will be 
given to the five-year plan. In. both 


have. heen more important factors than 
the system. As far as Russia is concern 
cd there.is probably, reason to re 
its natural advantages fo “Ge : 
as well as larg oduction of i 
raw materials, far 


se 
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the topographical and climatological maps of 

* Western Europe with those of Russia, will 
bear out this statement. On the map of 
ie Russia the natural provinces form large con- 
tinuous sweeps of country; Europe is all 
split up into small areas. The geography of 
Europe is not less intricate on the physical 
than on the political map. _ x š 
As Russia is at the moment the subject of 
xe much interest, there may be reason to de- 
vote.a few words to the particular question 
of Russian wheat production. It will be 
found that the variations in yield per acre 
during the last years have been on an average 
somewhat smaller than in the decade imme- 
diately before the war. This is possibly a 
mere coincidence ; in so far as large-scale wheat- 
growing is moving southwards there is rather 
treason to expect an increase of these varia- 
tions. In any case they must be expected 
to make themselves severely felt on the wheat 
markets of the world. The domestic consump- 
tion is very large. The amount of wheat 
which Russia can put on the export market 
therefore depends on the margin left by that 
consumption; the peaks of the production 
curve above that margin are subject to very 
great fluctuations. Indeed, in years of bad 
crops Russia may actually be compelled to 
import grain inspite of extended cultivation. 
` When judging the Russian export possibi- 
< lities it must be kept in mind that the 
domestic consumption will rise proportionately 
to the considerable growth of the population 
of the country, which is on a scale of three 
millions a year. No doubt, these large varia- 
tions in the amount of wheat available for 
export from Russia will give rise to numerous 
Misinterpretations concerning the future of 
Russian production on the part of those who, 
disregarding probabilities, insist on secking 
only Political explanations. $ 
Tt is not only that the large agriculturally 
uniform and climatically favoured grain-grow- 
ing regions are favourable to the Russian 
system. There are other enormous resources 
which may without undue difficulties be sub- 
jected to planned exploitation. Such are the 
coal of the Donetz basin, the jron ores of Krivoi 
Rog and the Crimea, the manganese ores of 
kopol and. the Caucasus, the petroleum of 

_ the Caucasus. Here every possibility for the 
ation of a big industrial region is to be 
nd in close geographical connection with 
a vast agricultural area. And even as the 
ultural area extends into Siberia, the 

1e Ural -mount at 
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some nine millions, 


ce thr 


fact 
of | 


further east (at Kusnetsk, etc.) invite the 0X. 
tension of the industrial region in the same 


direction. These possibilities are alread hegi 
being realized on a large scale. Other niiet Und 
resources, the Siberian forests, the potential tion 
irrigation areas in Turkestan, where the culti- enta 
vation of cotton is now being pursued on exte 
growing scale, combine to give this part of chu 
the world more natural advantages for material yoa 
progress than perhaps any other. : into 

Geographically speaking this richly endowed un 
region—regardless of political reqimes—stood Japi 
in turn to enter into the economic system of sma 
the world. Is there not. as a matter of fact, i the 
an immense difference between the Russia § ‘he 
which is now being built up, and the com- mat 
munity originally planned by the revolution: req 
aries? And is it not the most natural ex- ing 
planation of this difference that the revolution ; T] 
has adapted itself to natural resources which in 8 
are particularly advantageous for planned ff 2% 
industria] exploitation on a large scale? It coor 
might even, may be with some exaggeration, : ur 
be said that what is now going on in Russia bot} 
is only an incident in the continuous adapta- men 
tion of man to his environment. An inci- ther 
pient adjustment was in fact noticeable in pou 
this case already before the revolution, as ae 
indicated for example by the extensive emi N 
gration to Western Siberia. : en 

Something similar to what is happemng has 


in Southern Russia is going on in another a} 
region, though under wholly different- cultural 
conditions, viz., in Manchuria. Close to the 
large monsoon region of South and Hast Asi, 
where the population of half the world is 


f 
crowded within a space comprising perhaps i 
one-tenth of the habitable world, there 18 4 than 
sparsely populated region the climate of wie new 
is favourable for many kinds of agriculture s The 
this region falls chiefly within Manchuna — inon 
or as it now ought perhaps to, be called Mal than 
chukuo. : Rare eo ox the 

There are two reasons for the present eco “Yay 
nomic and political prominence of Manchur® its ] 


population increase and communications a 
plication of western science in many Sel i 
has reduced or eliminated the factors whe 
formerly kept population numbers compar 
tively constant in the great population cent 
of Asia. Epidemics, failure of cro 
catastrophic floods no longer occu 
same scale as before. Within the enti 
there is an annual surplus of pop 

f wh om 


millions in 
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a whole, is on the point birge. Jt was here that the problems of min- 
mit of self-support and has ing, smelting and forging were-first attacked, 
grain on an increasing scale. and: modern technique had its origin. In 
f this increase of popula- course of time the technical knowledge fos- 

ever, and giverthe greater mobility tered in these regions attracted other indus- 
tion, how modern means of communication, tries. When at a later stage coal became 
entailed ge ation in the direction of Man- the most important raw material of industry, 


a exten ut inevitably set in. For several coal fields lay within easy reach: the only 
if churia i net surplus of Chinese emigrants geographical change involved was a slight dis- 
vE | TE enion has averaged more than half- placement to the north. In connection with 
i ae per annum. Remarkably enough the increasing use of coal and the general 
: i e emigration has been comparatively extension of production, other -local raw 
| apanese eng 


small. Itis characteristic of the times that materials in most places lost their importance, 


df the principal product cultivated in Manchuria, {n particular, this was the case with the metal 
iy a ae bean, is mainly an industrial raw ores. The deposits of ore which had-originally 
a material while at least at times the country’s determined. the localization of the industries 
‘ requirements of cereals are filled by import-  wereexhausted or too small. Ores had there- 
: ing American grain. __ fore to be imported from’ outside, and the 
icy The exploitation of these favoured regions area of supply in regard to iron ore was ex- 
po f im Southern Russia—Siberia and Manchuria— tended so that in the present phase it com- 


d f may be said to mark the final phase in the prises Lapland, Spain, North Africa and 
t |p economic development of the temperate zone. Newfoundland. In the United- States the 
$ futher expansion will of course take place localization of industries has had a partly 


$ both here and elsewhere, but for displace- -different history, but here also developments — 
fe ments of such a far-reaching nature as these, ` have reached an analogous phase. The area 
a there are not left any comparable potential of supply has been extended, and at present 
n f gions. Similar observations might be made embraces. as subsidiary ore producers New- 
1) | Mzegard to those regions where the climate - foundland, Cuba and Chile, as well as the. 
į | ofa Mediterranean character. The natural -outlying regions of the European area. ; 

|. Tesowrces-of these regions -are likewise being In normal times, however, the extension 
go ae to account, though their exploitation of ore mining has not only the object of sup- 
| ae y no means reached its final stage. In plying the demand of the- older industrial 
al these cases: also the various geographical areas. Ore as well as other raw materials” 
ie f eges in the history of production are clearly is produced also in order to supply new indus- 
u f BS 5 ? =- trial centres in countries and regions which 
is | at Eni expansion of the mineral formerly had no industrial production. 
P lesa see of the world has in general been a Still more remarkable than the geographical 
tS than 7 urbing factor in the economic scheme expansion of the production of raw materials, 
h They cc development of food production in is the corresponding movement of the manu- 


i New p, f 
E he eee specially favoured by nature. facturing industries. Formerly these indus« 
a f e Ta for industrial raw materials has tries, which are less dependent on natural 
Tand a nae more rapidly than the de- conditions, have in the main been located as 
è old Maree: There is room for both determined by history and traditions. 
“TAY material. he new producers of industrial `. Teis well known that looking at the matter 
tas rials ; + the population which earns: ~ ` 
Mobile an Leon ‘production also is more 
ed: conditi adapts itself more readily to chang- — 
tion of yj US, than the agricultural popula- - 
wt cold countries. Nevertheless the are 
ae Teo likewise shows a 
arity which is not- ; 
ore than that a e oe 
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parts even before that, industrially primitive 


countries had, however, begun to- import 
the required machinery for a cotton industry 
of their own, ‘These imports of machinery 
are of particular importance. As far as con- 
terns machinery the cotton industry had 
become standardized long before standardiza- 
tion as a technical programme had been even 
talked of. Less technical knowledge was 
therefore required to run a spinning mill or 
a weaving mill, than to found other manu- 
facturing industries. The consequence 1s & 
considerable increase of the number of spindles 
in various countries outside Burope, which 
have formerly been important markets for in 
particular British cotton goods. This deve- 
lopment has continued; Lancashire may- 
be able to retard it by some process of rational- 
ization, but it cannot be stopped. 

During the last ten years standardization 
has become a programme. This -has had, 
and is going to have far-reaching effects on 
the localization of industrial regions on the 
map of the world. What has happened in 


A the case of cotton will happen on an increas- 

ing scale with a number of other industries. 

i - Tt has been said of Gotaverken that they 
deliver. ready-made tankers. The fact is 


4 that now even ready-made factories can be 
k. » bought. This is why Russia has been able 
Be to create large industries with the aid of a 

comparatively small number of foreign tech- 

nical experts to mount and start the factories. 

Twenty years ago a five-year plan of the same 
j extent would have been a technical impos- 
sibility. Fortunately for the older industrial 
countries, however, it is not everything that 
can be standardized and copied. A replica 
of Sandwiken, directions for use enclosed, 
‘cannot be ordered, and presumably Russia 
will discover that the working of industrial 
enterprises, even with a modest standard of 
quality, is not so easy as has been supposed. 
Nevertheless, standardization in the widest 
sense of the word undoubtedly will lose Europe 
‘and America their industrial hegemony. The 
localization of industries according to the 
supply of raw materials and the situation on 
“the markets, or in other words the migration 
of industries, is facilitated, the Importance 
of tradition and cultural level as a localizing 
factor is lessened. ; 
_ This movement is being 
another technical factor: 


motorism. Rail- 


they influenced only a narrow zone. Motor- 
m advances on a broad front: it brings va 
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accelerated by. in remote non-developed count a3 


ways penctrated a country very slowly, and 


under such con 


intimate commercial touch with the 0 
world than railways could ever do, a te prod 
itself the motorcar is particularly suitable i. us 
as a means of propaganda for moder tek a 
nique and Western civilization among primi- a 
tive peoples. The motor car brings abont t 
more profound changes in the Bast than jy is 
Europe and America. A 7 
The geographical expansion of industries is af > 
being accelerated also by other technical factors ie 
At a time when everything seems to have “ail 
reached a standstill, or actually to be retro. holds 
grading, in the countries where Western civis wise 
lization had its origin, it is important to centr 
remember that this penetration, particularly old i 
of the East, is on the whole proceeding regard- areas 
less of the economic crisis ; even if it is not a migh 
yet reflected in increased production or in- certa 
creased trade. the way is being prepared for is m¢ 
progress. A few years of increase of popu and 
lation in the East and the continued play J) labou 
of European influence will have brought about “comp 
a considerable change in the commercial im- perio 
portance of the East. This brings me toa If incre: 
subject of considerable interest at the pre is me 
sent time: the general geographical displace sent ¢ 
ments which not only proceed regardless of occur 
economic crises, but may actually be accelerat: brunt 
and ¢ 
in re 
the ¢ 
by a 
suffice for both military and civilian needs af ‘porta 
Coal transports were particularly strongly F place 
affected, and the result was a marked inorease j Mew 
in the production of coal in countries whit Jo th 
possessed supplies of their own, but which | Geogr 
had not, or only insufficiently, exploited them whic] 
whether owing to lack of enterprise or for othar teca p 
reasons. This marks the beginning of a Pi ea 
duction of coal on a larger scale in severe i l 
countries outside Europe, which has Sih Eces 
continued and is encroaching on the marke A 
for British coal. In Europe, Holland ani Mag 
Spain have become more or Jess self-suppor i f TRS 


ing. Other counrties have reduced thein 1 
ports of coal by harnessing water powel 

During the persent economic crisis S 
changes are being prepared in regard to ee 
other raw products, and they are certai 
have far-reaching consequences for the fü 
Tt is in the nature of things that pre 


on the whole a 


tends to be maintained even when 
produced have fallen to a price 


ich in es countries would not cover the 
ie It might roughly be said that 


king costs. ; z 
vi unfavourable the location of a min- 
the m 


wea jg--and this applies in some 
ing a a E greater 
E ral the incitement to an increase 
a ART perhaps particularly so when 
ae level has been depressed after an cco- 
nomie crisis. In so, far as this argument 
holds, every crisis will accelerate the other- 
wise slowly proceeding displacement of the 
centres of prodction of raw materials from the 
old industrial countries to more peripheral 
areas. In this respect a geographical analogy 
might be found to the competition between 
certain industrial raw materials one of which 
js more modern and effective than the other 
and the production of which requires less 
labour. In particular, [ would refer to the 
competition between coal and oil. During 
periods of crisis the production of oil goes on 
inereasing without intermission, or the inerease 
is merely somewhat retarded ; if, as in the pre- 
sent exceptional crisis, a set-back does actually 
occur, it is of very- moderate amount. The 
brunt of the crisis is always born by coal, 
and on each occasion coal will lose far more 
aoe Deeliion: than would haye been 
te wo had not been broken 
a s : 1s change in the relative im- 
ee material production towards 


Th r ; ae > 
e general points of view in regard to 


‘eogranhi J; 
oa displacements of production 
mae been presented. above, may be 
vbitulated as follows: . ise ise 
ne i ea 
; ois geographical expansion: of 
iebesgay a Production system has been the 
maay basis of the rapid and steady 
A foreca ; : 
tars, eae interest to Ceylon and British 
“ands, pea, 
Copra, ig ete 40 per cent of the world’s 
Survey 4 Gein the Empire Marketing Board's 
Of Which i: oil seeds and vegetable oils, 
Published, ac Second volume has ‘just been 
o bases Board considers that the 
iene g be on the increase for 
baa as the- bulk- of this increase 
© United o o Vorld market. The nec 
tthe phates are met by p i 
i s Mippines but. th 
ntriog eee ut the 
eee 


other 
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oal and oil also involves a dis- 


h, with the British South Sea 


_ their standards of livin 
_ increased. utilization 


by production — 
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‘material progress of the modern age. Geogra- 
phical expansion and material progress mutual- 
ly interact. 

The geographical displacements of produc- 
tion in the main are signs of an economic 
adaptation to the changed natural conditions 
in the new circumstances entailed by this 
expansion. Economic disturbances may be 
caused by region possessing abundant natural 
resources being brought within the actual 
production zone after having formerly belong- 
ed to the potential zone. Developments in 
Russia must be viewed in this light. The 
change of regime is not the only explanation 
of the increased industrial activity in that 
country. Seeing that the geographical dis- 
placements of production are determined by 
natural conditions, it should be possible 
broadly to forecast these displacements. 

In important respects technical science has 
now reached a stage at which the expansion 
of economic activity over new areas and the 
adaptation of production in the resources offer- 
ed by these areas, proceeds with far greater 
rapidity than before. For the Russian pro- 
gramme of economic planning the new tech- 
nique was a necessity. ; 

The changes in the relative importance of 
the production of certain raw waterials, such 
as coal and oil, and also between the amount 
of production in different regions, are acce- 
lerated by a general economic crisis, the move~ 
ment of production. centres from Western 
Europe and North America to other conti- 
nents appearing as the characteristic feature. 

In conclusion, it should be said that these 
observations are not claimed to offer a suffi- 
cient basis for an explanation in the individual 
case; they may, however, cast some light 
onsthe background against which the geogra- 
phical displacements of the economic activity 
of the world must be viewed. 
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The World Crisis—Need for a Planned Economy 
By C. V. Hanumantha Rao, M.A. 


There have been of late several schemes 
adumbrated by thoughtful people with the 
object of enabling the economic order to 
emerge successful out of the huge disorder 
and disorganization into which it had fallen in 
recent times and to obviate the recurrence of 
similar malaises in the future. . While the 
world has been passing through a transitional 
stage in several respects, the transition m 
economic matters dominates and overwhelms 
all others and most of the present-day troubles 
and discontents are ultimately traceable to the 
disintegration that has thus set in in the eco- 
nomic order. The disease is a desparate one, 
and in the words of Mr. Keynes, “ we are con- 
fronted with the greatest economic cata- 
strophe of modem times” ; and the remedies 
require therefore to be equally drastic and 
desperate involving the undertaking of 
measures which would successfully achieve the 
ends in view. 

The main problem of the present day is a 
socio-economic problem. The water-tight dif- 
ferentiation of social and economic functions 
does not hold good in the present day, wherein 
the fundamental characteristic is the essential 
inter-relationship between the various aspects 
of men’s lives. This inter-relationship is 
only more pronounced and emphatic in regard 
to social and economic problems, if it 16 not 
less amongst others, for economie systems 
react upon social standards -and vice versa. 
If the problem may be stated in a different 
way, it may be stated that the outstanding 
feature of the new economic system is the re- 
cognition of the dignity of man as man and not 
of man as merely an instrument in the work 
of running the economic system and indus- 
trial machinery. It has come to be recog- 
nized thatinso far as man is the important 
factor of the economic system, all reforms and 
all change must be directed towards enabling 
him to live a decent life, to maintain his effi- 
-ciency unimpaired and thus to enable him to 
feel a sort of pride in his existence. No 
longer does the economic ideal tolerate the 
“subordination of man to the machine, the 
ps tilizing. of the human being for mere drudgery 

and profit, the exploitation of his energy, intel- 
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ligence and strength to increase the efficiency 


important repercussions on economic ‘theor 


The centre of gravity in econome matters fa pelore 
passed from production to distribution, fron ~ gob to 
p ke) 


the problem of producing efficiency to that a 


equitableness of distribution. The profits o inoreas 
industry have been hitherto allowed to § therefd 
concentrate in the hands of a small body of if methot 
people while the vast majority have bem f tuona 
forced to live on less than a minimum subsi. E of more 
tence. Pruchasing power was most unequally | fitable 
and inequitably distributed and want of pur | | The 
chasing power resulted in attenuated con- | i putcha: 
sumption and therefore -under-nourishment f and cl 
and inefficiency of the workers in some cases world- 
and in productive capacity often out-running therefo 
and being very -greatly in advance. of con- | evil, it 
suming capacity in others. A clude i 


The greatest sufferers by either of and both “it mus 
the processes were the workers themselves, tor i ought 
while the former made them discontented and f cond 


dissatisfied with their lot, the latter resulted in | is that 
the increased manifestation of the phenomenon fr? lannec 
of unemployment. There were „scientie f isolated 
improvements in regard to the organizational | Jave o 
industry andin regard to the methods of pro will onl 
duction consequent upon the recognition 0 
the wastages that was apparent in these two 
directions, but, paradoxically enough, ‘the 
efficiency of production to which these ui 
provements have led the way has only intensi 
fied the deficiencies in the distributive proce 


lishment of fresh 
man power that has become redundant 
quent upon scientific improvements: ~ 
period of transition from one stage 
other has been, and is bound to be, a7 
à period of dislocation and malate 
and therefore of distress and intensi 


f speci 


ihe “realization of the economies 
cale production » Anyway it forms 


opriate basis for the building up of 
pr of the economic order, though, 
it is made to subserve this end, it has 


‘ustify its adoption by showing that 


ron en eal rationalization does not result in 
X a d unemployment. The necessity 
S o inerea 


A jherefore at the present moment is to devise a 

T ee which would reconcile rationaliza- 

| n site Sap TA cee 
tion and all that 1t stands for with the growth 


bsis. f ofmore avenues of employment and more pro- 
ially | ftable avenues at that. 
pur The phenomena of unemployment and low 
con-  puchasing power, of inequality of distribution 
ment and class conflict consequent upon it, are 
sages yorld-wide in character and extent. If- 
ming ip’ therefore a remedy has to be devised for the 
com f evil, it has got to be a remedy which will in- 
È clude the whole world- within its purview : 
both f it must be international in its scope. This 
„fom f ought to be its first characteristic while a 
and f second characteristic, equally fundamental 
din f ' that it should be a remedy deliberately 
enon fi planned and executed. Mere haphazard and 
atie  Nolated endeavours to solve the situation may 
onol | lave effects of a beneficial nature but they 


| ther than, to lessen it by emphasizing nation- 
Forsecuring permanent results 
mplete success, the plan must 
ternational scale and executed 
national body. The dangers of 
Fy | Se of tee are évident if we take the 
Bath eTa ae into consideration ; there the 

ind by al ae to all intents and purposes 
Yonderfu] ee has been made to yield 
ie 2 S; but the threat. which that 
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trade; and the encouragement of national 
economic plans on an isolated and individual- 
istic basis, will be only to give a fresh lease 
of life to the existing order of things. Every 
individual nation is confronted with this 
problem of unequal distribution and every 
nation has heen devising its own plan for 
dealing with it cach in its own way. But, 
as has already heen stated, the dangers of 
planning on a national basis are manifold 
and are best avoided by an international out- 
look being imported into the consideration 
of the question. 

This international aspect of economic plan- 
ning has been receiving greater and greater 
attention in post-war times, which have re- 
volutionized men’s thoughts in regard to the 
best means of achieving the aims of world 
brotherhood. Though it has to be confessed 
that nationalistic ideals have not been less 
pronounced now than before an international 
mind has become slowly generated and has. 
commenced permeating human thought. The 
need, however, is to exploit the ideal and or- 
ganize the thought into an effective expres- - 
sion of conerete realities ; and then the result 
will be such as will justify the trouble taken. 
As Mr. H. G. Wells writes in~his new book, — 
Work, Wealth and -Happiness of Mankind: 
ʻ One dominating influence of the present-day 
world can be indicated in a sentence; in an 
industrial. world both trade and money seek 
to be international in their movements, while 
at the same time, we-have no international ~ 
machinery, either physical or mental to deal 
with them. Economic nationalism is at the 
root of this, the greatest slump the. world 
has ever known.” The plan postulated 
should embrace a reformation of this ideal 


-of-economic nationalism by substituting in 


its place the ideal economic intemationalism. 
It should, at the same time, embrace another 
reformation which -is equally necessary, a 
reformation of monetary policy which wor 

enable the peoples of the world to absor 
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economic unit. The failure or rather the 
very inadequate results that have attend- 
ed these efforts is largely atrvl butable to one 
important feature that characterized them. 
namely, the inherent selfishness ol individual 
nations who wanted to exploit the ideal for 
purposes of national aggression and 
The fundamental deficiency of the situation 
ig that notwithstanding the lip service paid 
to the ideal of internationalism the ideal itself 
hag neither struck deep root nor have nation- 
alistie ideals been completely abandoned. 
The general outlook only has changed but 
the physical eflort essential for transforming 
the outlook into one of practical reality yield- 
ing substantial practical results has remain- 
ed very feeble. s 

The best agency for fulfilling the ideal that 
has been set forth in the course of this paper 
is undoubtedly the League of Nations. If 
this body, which in spite of its drawbacks 
is the best guarantee of protection the ideal 
of internationlism possesses now-a-days, is 
invested with the requisite capacity by the 
member states to put the new economic order 
into shape and bring it into operation, then 
that will constitute its greatest sheet anchor as 
well as its most outstanding achievement. The 
League has a special function to perform in 
this crisis of World History and everyone looks 
towards it to find a way out of the impasse. 
But so far, beyond carrying’on some prelimi- 
nary investigations, which nevertheless are 
very valuable as the bases on which proposals 
for practical action can be evolved it has 
had no solid constructive contribution to its 
credit. The economic section of the League 
of Nations Secretariat has issued a report 
on the economic aspects of International 


profit. 


Industrial Agreements ; the Gold Delegation. 


seb up by the League has issued an important 
report on the reorganization of world mone- 
tary policy; and more than all, it has under- 
taken to convene under its auspices a World 


as 7 è s 
Economic Conference, which is bound to- 


tegister a distinct step in advance.in the pro- 
motion of international economic co-operation. 
Notwithstanding that America stipulates that 
her participation in the conference would be 


. purpose of a planned economi 
according to the MacMillan Commi 


also in the Conference Agenda, for the 
tion of tarifis in the biggest single pr 


a 


other country. But as regards War Debi words, | 
one must sympathise with the U.S.A. in het sion bu 
desire to exclude their consideration from tf vantage 


purview of the World Conference as she woulif m tl 
obviously be the loser by a vast amount jf the pu 
she cancels all the debts due to her, But yim factor) 
world interests are paramount and he placed| tial. 

above national interests, then she has wiling | able dis 
ly to undergo the sacrifices entailed by the} of the 
abolition of war debts. Opinion even in product 
America is not unanimously opposed to af mere ra 


step of that kind and Senator Borah, Chairmai f 1" Wi 
of the Foreign Relatians Committee of thf stisfac 
U.S.A. Senate, has expressed himself in fayowigi tesougl 


of it; andsuch opinion as is favourable may yp %0 wor 
be mobilized and organized and put in a post f operatic 


wage. ] 
America has not entirely banged: the door 
against the reconsideration of the problem : hut 
she has linked that reconsideration with tif 
satisfactory solution by European and ofthe 
nations of another equally vital internation! | 
problem, the problem of Disarmament. N 
one who wants world peace and world prog 
along a safe economic path can afford eithe! 


to ignore the supreme necessity for disarmani 


an inte 
| rates in 
purpose: 
hich w 


and, Sec 
f ciliti 


ones | od 
or to contemplate what the consequent m a 
on the future of mankind would be, ie 
Disarmament Conference fails., And Ame Act 3 
p Au cter m 


is absolutely justified in insisting Up? 
pean disarmament as an indispensabl l 
minary to her abandonment of the debts 
to her, her position being that when Hurd 
countries are piling up their expen 4 
armaments, they could not justifiably 1 
pudiate war debts. But our const 
is that even in regard to Disarmane 
international outlook has been generated 
slowly working its way up; but its spee 
to be very much quickened if © 
satisfactory results are to follow. 
But that is a different: matter, hove 
ly allied to the one under discussio 
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is a passage to 20, 
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a ore is a difference In the end to be 
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Sa ate the existing order root and 
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+ Fon but co-operative effort for common ad- 
i ae, y È 
val Mi the scheme of a pleat coqniomu Mites 
unt iff the pumary place ve ine ee A : 
But iti factor which. has renderec its Ces essen- 
aadi tial. That is to say, the problem of equit- 
cilin- i able distribution of the productive resources 
yth | of the world between the various agents of 
en in k production is what is urgently required. The 
to a f mere raising of wages in this or that occupa- 
immu | ion will not constitute a sufficient basis for 
of the satisfaction in this matter: what has got to 
favour sought foris the provision of opportunities 
e may f of workers to enter into more remunerative 
i posi- | operations than the mere ear-marking of a fixed 
Praf "age, Labour.discontent which is internation- 


doy al and-uni versal in extent has to be solved by 
vn but al international agreement to revise wage 
th they "tes in a manner which would serve two 
athe} Pltposes, viz., firstly, the fixing of a wage-rate 
ation] ich would enable the workers to live a decent 
t. My i Bt ae up ee productive efficiency, 
oge h secondly, the introduction of educational 
either tellities which would enable them to train 
i | themselves for occupations of all grades in an 


noe i Mdustry 
uena ee and not merely for the lowest ones 
if dey “they do now, : 


mait | internationa] 
Hut) ter must also 


i Teog 

l i f iy to the maintenance of the stability 
fs Marao The stabilization of prices, which 
o aa by economists as an important re- 
ute a ine or national prosperity must be made 
HF rf Tere iy tional issue and treated as sach. 
ON AL ice stable inter-connection between 
tinfactony “ton and monetary policy and a 

and adequate monetary policy 
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prices by monetary policy alone and postu- 
late other conditions also to achieve the re- 
sult, the most important of them being the 
“most carefully planned and closest co-opera- 
tion hetween the Central Banks of the world.” 
The Delegation reject the possibility of stabi- 
lization policies based upon the index-number 
of commodity prices; but they consider that 
action taken in “international consultation 
and co-operation” and based upon “a joint 
act of judgment” in regard to the various 
indices which reflect business activity “ might 
have the effect of keeping wholesale prices 
steady, The Minority also, while differing 
from the Majority in regard to the details 
of the reforms required in monetary policy 
record the opinion that “a concerted 
attempt by the gold standard countries’ 
should be made to raise the prices.’ The 
report also contains the emphatic opinion 
that “until there is sane clearing of the at- 
mosphere of internationul distrust, it will not 
be possible to restore prices and standards 
of living to a more satisfactory level.” The 
conclusion is that while there may be differ- 
ences in details; the method by which price 
restoration and -price stabilization can be 
secured is generally accepted to be ternational 
action, ‘Whether such international effort 
should partake of the nature of a joint action 
on the part of Central Banks, or dependent 
upon the wholesale price indices of important 
commodities or upon concerted action of the 
gold standard countries for raising prices or 
upon the introduction of a non-metallic 
standard, ora bimetallic standard, are 
questions which have to he decided by 
mutual discussion and agreement amongst- 
the nations. While joint action is absolu- 
tely necessary in regard to the organization 
of a satisfactory monetary policy which will 
not fail of its purpose, it is also necessary to 
provide that the situation is not exploited by 
interested parties to impose their own ideas 
upon the world. ‘The problem of international” 
finance being thus closely dependent upon joint 
action by the Central Banks, it is regrettable 
to find that the Central Bank authorities 
indulge in such mystifying legerdemain about 
high finance that the man in the streetis unable 


- to follow his reasoning and therefore reduced 
to a state of enforced acquiescence in his lot. 


ubles of the present 
icted control. 
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common man and to follow lines of action which 
have little reference to the needs of the situa- 
tion or the interests and welfare of the com- 
mon man. Any international plan for re- 
constructing monetary policy must be based 
upon the dethronement of the, Directorates 
of Central Banks from their position of unchal- 
lenged supremacy in the financial sphere and 
upon bringing them effectively within the 
controlling authority of an international finan- 
cial authority of unimpeachable integrity. 
Another subject in respect of which inter- 
national action of a planned character is ne- 
cessary is of course the reduction of Tariff 
barriers, which have been universally recog- 
nized as a cause for the world economic and 
trade depression, The abandonment of tariffs, 
which are such insuperable impediments to 
free international commerce has been postu- 
lated by the Gold Delegation of the League 
of Nations as one of the triple factors which 
are calculated to make for world economic 
recovery. International action is netessary 
not only to lessen the tariff walls but also to 
weld the whole world or at least-the impor- 
tant countries into a closely knit economic 
unit, so that freedom of trade may be estab- 
lished between them and the road to har- 
monious economic relations may be laid. A 
planned economy, so as to avoid competition 
is production between the various countries 
and to enable each country to produce those 
articles to which it has the greatest and most 
favourable facilities has to be taken in hand, 
and agreements for the purpose will have to 
be concluded. A World Economie Council 
should be established the main function of 
‘which should be to see that these agreements 
are scrupulously kept and to suggest adjust- 
ments suitable fo changing circumstances. 
The Council should further generally direct 
its attention towards Temoviné the inter- 
national harriers to trade and to restore the 
trade position to what it was before the de- 
Pression. According’ to the Report of the 
Economic Committee of the Leagne of 
. Nations the value of world tr ¢ 
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less than half what it was in 1929 and colla- 
unemployment has 


ce and inevitably 


aggravate the situatio 
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; f i trade has danger-. 
- ously declined in recent times, being only: 


increased, being now estimated at from 20 


-Superimposed one 


st pk 
Side wi 


of the phenomenon of poverty amid 
of trading activity declining side by 


improved production. ve 

In this connection account should be tale > forme 
of those countries which are industrially eae he bo! 
ward and which have therefore a ver > stand 


y stron 


case to pursue a policy of protection to the to the 
national industries. This desire for nation natio 
industrial advancement is a very legitimat f state 
one and has to be satisfied as a prelimmary E indust 
requisite to the success of the planned e. f 2"! 
nomic-order embracing the entire world, Ff Wi 
here, as in everything else, the success of th) and si 
whole is dependent upon the success of thei of A, 
parts, the satisfaction of the industrial ambi f stand 
tions of the nation is essential to the successq f(t” 
the international plan. While investigating the ie 
possibilities and potentialities of an intema yo aa 
tional planned economic order, we must mif th ; 
lose sight of the factor that plans, economic onp here 


otherwise, require a favourable “Milieu”. In y 
ternational planning is ultimately dependent} aire 
upon and related to world peace as cause ant) E 

eflect. Without world peace and nationalistie) 
competition in every important matter still per i 
sistent, no international planning is possible) 4h 
while it is equally ‘evident that economy 
rivalries and conflicts render world peace a ditt: | Popula 
cult thing to attain. From this point of mieli iot ha 
the successful termination of the Disamiip The 
ment Conference and the complete den "Nation 
ciation and renunciation of war as an inst World’ 
ment of national policy are as much essentitl) 
desiderata as the successful termination 


international conferences like the Laws yon. 
Conference which was held a few mon i 00, 
hack and the World Economic Conferen i the ey 
be held a few months hence. But the gren t0 go] 


difficulties are being experienced by (thes 


: armam 
ganizers and promoters of the Disamaii 
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Je with a higher standard of liv- 
ith a lower standard will be 
ım a serious piece of injury to the 
though, at the same time, it has to 
ein mind that the equalization of the 
s of living is an essential preliminary 

“evolution of a successful plan of inter- 
to Be economy. The remedies for this 
pen afiairs are two-fold, first the rapid 
i En alization of those countries which are 
M yindustriall y backwa rd so as to bring them 
i to the level ot those industrially advanced, 
and second, the adumbration of a world plan 
of emigration so that countries with a lower 
standard of living due to over-abundant popu- 
ition may be denuded of their surplus huma- 
nity and thus be afforded an opportunity of 
ameliorating their standard of living, free 


5 peol s 
ing with those W 
ip pert 
former; 
he born 
E standard 
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from the incubus of too much humanity. 
ah The adoption of birth-control methods by 
Ty Countries with a lower order of civilization and 
adat (Ugh birth-rate. coupled with the advance- 
are | ment of industrialization, is also a method of 
alisi | ‘ducing the dangers due to redundant popula- 
Iperf tion, Here again, international co-operation 
se t of the closest character is essentially called 


Toa forth, for unless every country is interested 
ati A throwing open its gates to receive the excess 
; population in other countries, the scheme may ~ 
4 lot have a chancé of success. - a 
| The need for international action and inter- 
1 ies agreement for the solution of the 
Es eo political and economic, being 
d ae acknowledged, it is necessary that - 
| nite: cue ie should he made hy all 
nf good-will ees the ideal aimed at. -Men 
a: cae anin men who realize 
t0 solve ¢ Š S e nationalist endeavours © 
| Otertain a ae Oe difficulties, men who 
F shows ae olic and international outlook, 
Opini € together and organize world- 
Tw ur of the intermationalist ideal. 
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indication of the immense mental and intel- 
lectual change that has been occurring. The 
latest instances of a strong recognition of the 
necessity of international co-operation are 
those provided by the Lausanne Conference, 
where the Reparations question has been to 
a certain extent satisfactorily settled by the 
funding and capitalising of the German re- 
paration payments, the Disarmament Con- 
ference, which though having no outstanding 
achievement to its credit has nevertheless 
focused world attention on the problem of 
world ‘disarmament in a much more irrefut- 
able manner than ever was done previously, 
and finally the Conference on Central European 
Reconstruction which held its session in Sep- 
tember last. ` At each of these conferences, 
the distress and malaise of the world has been 
attributed predominently to economic causes 
incidental to the existence of war debts and 
reparations, to tariffs and currency muddles, 
to maldistribution of gold resources and 
deflation and inflation-policies of the Central 
Banks ; and in all of them the prevailing theme 
is the essentialness of international action for - 


emancipating the world from the troubles — 


mentioned. If international action ip the 
sénse that it embraces all the nations of the 
world is impossible of attainment in the near 


future, there is at least a sound possibility 
-of regional action, in which a group of coun- 


trics should join together to settle their prob- — 
lems internationally, and thus pave the way 
forthe larger world co-operation. Thus the 
countries of Central Hurope, which have racial 


“economic and political affinities with one 


another which can weld them into an economic 
whole can. evolve themselves into one. The 
countries included im the British Empire can, 
as they actually are trying to do, constitute 
themselves into a close economic and industrial 
group. Similarly, the states of South America 
which have interests and relations in common,- 
‘may join together into a closer international — 
u 


obvious : they may S 
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vaganda and mobilization ol 
arger ideal must be 
state 


Moreover, pro} 
opinion in favour of the | e 
unceasing, while the local regional 
groups are being constituted. The League 
of Nations has come to stay ; it will bea bigger 
and bigger force in defence of the international 
ideal and it will render its realization all the 
easier. It contains within itself the seeds 
from whieh such an internationa! organiza- 
tion embracing the entire world cau spring up 
and the propaganda referred to may develop 
along the lines of making the League the 
central machinery for the planned econome 
and political reconstruction, postulated and 
envisaged in the course of this essay. The 
economic aspect is, however, more important 
and insistent than the political, in so for as 
the centre of emphasis, as has been stated in 
the beginning, has changed froni the 18th 
century ideal of political freedom to the 
modern 20th century ideal of the economic 
factor dominating everything else and therc- 
by necessitating the application of new 
remedies, We want a new outlook, an out- 
look based upon intellectualism and scientific 
accuracy, in the same imperative manner as 
we want a new ideal of internationalism and 
world economy in place of the old nationalism 


and national economy based upon the doctrine 
of Laissez Faire. In conclusion, as Sip i 
Stamp said in his speech before the Cols, 
Research Society at Bristol recently, ‘ aspi 


table 
fidue! 
Febru 
wrati 


of fatalism has come to ‘pervade men’s mith 1 Act o 
following upon the depression which had ¢{, a ot tl 
effect of stultifying intellectual toil and sent Bngla 
after appropriate and adequate remedies ot of li 
a permanent and abiding character,” Mes Thet 
Josiah Stamp stressed the fact that the whole l «Ban. 
fabric of materialistic society which is now and 
under such particular stress; was dependent | side 0 
upon certain immaterial and moral characteris. and — 
tics--grit, mental poise and intrinsic belief in aran 
the superiority of intellectual solutions over autho 
mere drifting, a persistent appeal to realism aot 
and the application of scientific methods to | hence: 
a continually widening area of human ex of act 
perience. To face the facts of the situation | Marke 
and to apply to them the necessary and te f any d 
quisite solutions, boldly thought out and | ch 
3 


carefully and rigidly executed, is the supreme 1 
need of the hour. It is to be hoped that these 1f 
qualities which are required in abundance, f 
in view of the enormity of the issues involved 
and immensity of their extent, will be forth- 


be me 
the B: 
lished 
differe 


coming in an abundant measure in the neat 1 ae 

future. | Bank 
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The London Money Market.” D 
By Krishna Kumar Sharma, M.A., B.Com., ; q ae 


Professor of Economics, Sanatan Dharma College, Cawnpore.. 


The London Money Market occupies a pre- 
eminent position in the various money mart- 
kets of the world. It is rightly called as the 
International Money Market, because a large 

: part of the foreign trade of the world is financed 
through it. A lot of changes have taken 
place in the London Money Market during 
and since the war in common with the changes 
in the other money markets of the world. 

“The London Money Market’? by Mr. 
W. F. Spalding gives an interesting account 
of the origin. the growth and the present posi- 
tion of the Market. The third edition of the 
book was published in 1923 and there was 
much readjustment of conditions in the 
London Money Market thereafter to justify the 

writing of the fourth edition in 1930. In 

1925 England returned to the gold standard 
and in 1928 the amalgamation of the Govern- 


- ment’s currency note issue with that of the 


Bank of England was accomplished. These 
vere of great importance and had im- 


4, C IO 


im- 


| ui 
have been given a fairly great deal of promi | ed the 


nence in this edition and their inclusion as ; given 
also necessitated a great deal of revisiol aay the va 
what appeared in the earlier editions. yah nk 

In the first two chapters, the learned author The De 
has given a historical retrospect of the deve OTP Ttar 
ment of fairs and markets and the ot Piso 
of credits by the goldsmiths in the Mer, Bes 
Ages. In the third chapter, a discussion there 
the origin and development of the pan Mad 
England—the cornerstone of the Lo “Ondo 


Money Market—is given with characte 
clarity of thought, and expressio aja 
various Acts beginning with the Bank E 
of 1694 up to the passage of the Act K 
have been briefly referred to. The fol 

lucid explanation of, the Weekly Kev 
Bank wherein each individual item on 
and the credit side of the Issue and # 
ing Departments has beet 


lent 


se amangement is righlty commanded by the 
f in author who writes “The significance of the 
over new item ‘Bankers’ Deposits’ is that it will 
pi henceforth form a valuable key to the amount 
yt of actual cash available in the London Money 
oo e Market.... Formerly, no one could state with 
ae any degree of accuracy how much currency 
a was held by the banks in their own treasuries. 
ae But, henceforth, a fairly close estimate may 
hese | œ made by comparing the figures given in 
na the Bank of England Return with those pub- 
kai lished by the banks.” Commenting on the 
ha difference between “Discounts and Advances” 
ae | and “ Other Securities,’ he quotes the inter- 
| Petation of the Economist and the Midland 
Bink without giving his own opinion. He 
J. then explains the increase in the fiduciary 
} ‘ue to £ 260,000,000. as it stood in the 
} Account of November 28, 1928. 
ll ar ae author then describes the consti- 
fais aa Ho London Money Market and the 
rom: |g meas various classes of bankers employ- 
hig given ih i Heating to one of the Returns 
mol | the yari MS book, the deposits and cash of 
; tous classes of banks stands as follows :— 
3 I : 
n a Thabo Egland Deposits .. 181,016,663 
el Fiat new and Cash of the Big Five — 2,032,752,000- 
ation Discount Fe Its of all British Banks 2,940,513,214 
O Besides tt á 94,957,000 
on df there oe these sources of supply of funds, 
KOE Cingi the African, the Australian, the 


g gives the increase in the 
: F a chronological order up to 
fiduciary 13 1923. A deseription of changes 
February e the Currency and Bank Notes 
wrt 998 follows which meant the transfer 
Act of “Treasury's Issue. to the Bank of 
The alterations made in the Bank 
| Weekly Return are oe SR 
“Other Deposits’ separately shows 

erm “Other Depost y ows 
The wae Deposits” and “Other Deposits” 
Other Accounts” and on the Asset 
ide of the Account “Discounts and Advances”? 
Bl ae Tree rately This 
and “Securities” are separately shown. This 
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same period by 19 of the principal English 
joint stock banks, 

The influence of the Bank of England's 
Discount Rate is then very carefully and 
clearly explained. The Bank Rate and the 
Market Rate are first defined and it is pointed 
out “that the immensity of the funds at 
the dispoal of the great joint stock banks 
enables them to do business at lower rates 
than the premier institution.” Hence the 
market rate is lower than the Bank Rate. 
But the former is dependent upon the rate 
of interest on short-term deposits which in 
turn is governed more or less by the Bank of 
England Rate. Thus it will be seen that the 
joint stock banks cannot break very far away 
from the Bank of England though in abnormal 
times there may be a considerable diver- 
gence in the rates. In September, 1922, there 


"was a difference of 2 per cent between the 


Deposit Rate and the Bank Rate. 

The Bank of England exercises a powerful 
influence in the London Money Market, be- 
cause, firstly, the stock of money of the Bank 
itself forms an important part of the general 
supply. Secondly, the depositors of the joint 
stock banks regard the Bank of England Rate 
as the‘ basis for the interest they expect to get 
from the outside banks. But, of course, the- 
joint stock banks can afford to charge a lower 
discount rate than the Bank Rate, because 
the interest they pay on deposits is spread 
over the whole of their balances. ‘The author 
writes that.“ with the rise of the joint stock 
banks and the enormous progress they have 
made in the London Money Market, the in- 
fluence of the Bank of England is not so great, 
and in normal times the market is: able to 
absorb most of the bills offering.” There 
are always more bills than can be purchased 
by the banks in the open market and hence 
the Bank of Bngland has the last word in the 
matter of ultimate rates. In all times of 
crisis, the control exercised by the Bank of — 
England over dhe open market is plain. It is_ 
so whenever there is a scarcity. of ready 
money. Bankers keep about 15 per cent 

idand 
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week at half per cent over bank rate. Hence 
it has effective control over the market. 

The utility of the Bank Rate in checking 
the outflow of gold is clearly explained. A 
rise in it lessens the demand for loans, checks 
expenditure in the country and lowers prices 
which decreases imports and encourages CX- 
ports: ‘The aim is contraction of currency. 
This helps to restore the adverse trade balance 
which is the primary cause of the foreign de- 
mand for gold. A rise in the rate attracts 
gold from foreign countries and a fall implies 
easy money market. The changes in the 
modes of exercising control over the market 
inthe post-war period have been explained, In 
this connection the influence of Treasury Bills 
has been clearly pointed out. 

An explanation of the Short Loan Fund 
of the London Money Market is given subse- 
quently. An idea of the Short Loan Fund 
ean be obtained by the figures given by the 
author, ‘The figures for the joint stock banks 
of Bngland and Scotland amounted © to 
£ 174,976,000 and £ 145,100,000 for the nine 


London Clearing Banks according to the 
Economist of May 10, 1930. The author 


then proceeds to criticise the view that during 
and since the war the floating credit in the 
London Money Market based upon the amount 
of gold held is more slender than even the 
most adventurous of the old-time bankers 
deemed safe. The author says that such a 
comparison is hypothetical. Nonetheless he 
compares the short-term loans and the gold 
basis in 1902 and 1922 and comes to the con- 
clusion that the short loan fund in the latter 
year was on a much sounder footine than in 
the former year. The figures given are :— 


: £ 
Short Loan Fund of the Market in 1902 i 
| L Mork 902 1000, 
Cold held in the Bank of England jn : me 
February, 1902 : 34,125,000 


Short Loan Fund of the Market in 


1922 
22 re as 30 118. 
Cold held at the Pank of England ; ee RIN 


The Apparent inelasticity of the Mund is 
then discussed and how it increases and de 
creases is clearly explained, Peculiarities 
ìn its variations are then given. The open 
and discount market operations are ' 
ed.in Chapter VIIL at length. The various 
classes of scewrities, Len Bank Paper Fine 
Trade Paper, Clean Bills and Documentary 
Bills on the basis of which loans are adva 
are explained. The methods of bill brokers 
and the place of the “middleman” in “Dis- 

unting” are clearly brought out. A cl 
ti. j; heo i g ; x 


money and discount 


explain- 


yo 
need 


A chart 


The origin of the Treasury Bills is then g 


plained and the methods of their sale are ale, and 
given. The Clearing House System eoo ' gold 
origin and development is disci j dw! 
Chapter XI follows with the origin and de pee 
velopment of the Money Article that anne sit 
in the City Dailies and Weeklies whita I 
present serves as a guide to the investors | ngn 
and borrowers. The type of information ma 
given in such articles formerly and at the pre. 3 a 
sent time has been well brought out, : ES 
Chapter XII deals with the gold and silver $ ce 
markets. The methods of quotations of gold (31 
and silver are given. Calculations of ther E ae 
prices, specially of gold, are explained Jucidly, P aa 
The provisions of various Acts in this connec: i a F 
tion are given. Other techicalities are also W £97. 
explained in this connection. London deal: fies 
ings in silver and the reasons why London f cent 
occupies the enviable position of the words J Th 
silver market ave explained. The lion’s shar Aue 
of London of the Far Eastern Trade and the ae 
fact that silver is not directly transported P 10s. 
to the Bast from America and Mexico toa P deca 
large extent, are mentioned as the chief reasons Act, 
for London's pre-eminence as a silver market. Por dy 
The book ends with a Chapter on the Great f exces 
War and its influence upon the London Money (land 
Market. In July 1914 conditions in Europea! maxi 
Markets became panicky and when on July any | 
18, 1914 “The news leaked ont that the f posit 
London Branch of the Dresden Bank W J to pa 
selling its securities and advising its clients F281: 
to act similarly,” this was regarded as a seni ae the 1 
oficial intimation of a probably Burope A actua 
conflict. The stock exchanges of Germaniji fi could 
France and Austria became unsettled m a land. 
prices of securities fell very rapidly. Rowse The | 
in Vienna, Amsterdam and Brussels were ™ fi loth 
obliged to be closed. The Impevial Bank 0 fp fth 
Germany parted with 200,000,000 marks UE % 
gold and the Bank of France raised its 1 Tange 
on July 81, 1914 to 4} per cent from 9x iy tliey 
cent and its rate of interest on advance t R pa 
up to 54 per cent from 4} per cent. $ ; ad 
New York Exchange was forced to orn Alva 


July 30. In London also the tale was- 
same. Prices of securities fell- very. ra 
and loans could not be renewed. 47 
rates went up and buyers were nob mz 
to purchase bills at any price. ‘Funds 
demanded on all sides and bill broki 


There was a net efflux of 
l to the extent of £ 1,690,000 
1914. 


yel more. 
Bnglane t 
fo the week ending on August l, 
dwe easures were taken to meet the 
Prompt ee announcement was made of 
station the Bank Act of 1844 in case of 
pen “and it was virtually suspended, 
some time the Bank of England 
he fiduciary issue limit. Between 
1914 “Other Deposits” 


aud ; 
rom 
B gold 


necessity 
because for 
. £ t 
did exceed 

99 and August 7. 


y ki > D ae 
te an increase of £ 14,561,313 and “Other 
Securities item showed an increase of 
(31 718,894 which meant that brokers re- 


sorted to the Bank of England for help. The 
total amount of the gold coin and gold bullion 


total 

F the bank fell from. £ 40,164,341 to 

£ 97,622,169. The ratio of reserve to liabi- 

; lities fell from 52.375 per cent to 14.6 per 

don cent during the same period. 
lds The Currency and Bank Notes Act of 
hare August 6, 1914, was the result. The Treasury 
the was allowed to issue currency notes of £ 1 and 
ried 10s, which together with postal orders were 
ow declared unlimited legal tender. Under the 
sons y= Act, the Bank of England and any Scottish 
cet. Por Irish Banks of issue could issue notes in 
reat excess of the legal limit. The Bank of Eng- 
mney} land was allowed to issue currency up to a 
ie Maximum limit not exceeding, in the case of 
ih en 20 per cent of its liabilities ‘on de- 
wi age vee accounts. Every bank had 
ents P98 1914 a an this advance. On August 
E the e : : was passed which authorized 
peal Factual Gite ee ee: in place of 
any; f could obtain ep he effect: was that banks 
and and on ike r credits with the Bank of Eng- 
se | The hank one terms as currency for notes. . 
eal | tothe ce ook advantage of this concession 
k i of the wee of £ 13,000,000.in therearly stages 
ne | see s a 
rate f ange pent ances were recalled, but accept- 


ley could Were in a precarious position as 
t0 pay eis Pet remittances from abroad 
had calleg ‘a Se bills and the London bankers 


ance 

Dance. any. 

2 1914. deme funds. Hence on 
DV nye ye oO Mernment 

ae Moclaiming came to 


OW i 
pate ; i 
they could suspend payments 


t 
acceptance 


e 
~ Perio $ : ; 
taken d of Moratorium. The next 


Vas the rehabilitati 
ney le rehabilitation 
then He et according to wh 
ny y O guarantee the Bi 

= se8 it incu 
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the organization of the London Stock Ex- 
change whose services to the London Money 
Market and to the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain are in some respects, perhaps, 
unique. A chapter thereon should repay 
time and labour. é 
Catastrophic changes have taken place in 
the history of English currency with adverse 
consequences. perhaps. on the London Money 
Market. since the fourth edition of the book 
was written. England went off the Gold 
Standard on September 21, 1931, which meant 
the suepension of that part of the Gold Stan- 
dard Act of 1925 according to which the Bank 
was to sell gold bullion at the fixed price of 
£3 17s. LO4d. per ounce and to buy gold at 
£3 17s. 9d. The Bank is relieved of the statu- 
tory obligation to sell gold and the Bank of 
England Notes are no longer convertible into 
old on demand. This step was necessitat 
ed to prevent the heavy outflow of gold which 
had amounted to more than £ 2,000,000 in a 
period of two weeks in July, 1931. Pound 
sterling depreciated heavily and, the New 
York cross rate on December 1, 1931. fell to 
3.274 because of heavy selling-by Francé and 
Holland. Many other countries have gone 
off the gold standard which has upset to a 
great extent the money markets of the world. 
Mr. A. H. Abbati, the author of the bulletins 
of the Unclaimed Wealth Utilization Com- 
mittee (Geneva) makes a special study of the 
causes of the outflow of gold which drove 
England off the gold standard. The over- 
lending by English banks to Germany, frozen 
credits, hoarding of money by Franee and 
America and the reduction in the income of 
England from foreign investments have been 
mentioned as the causes of the heavy outtlow 
of gold from England which compelled her to 
suspend gold standard. He estimates the 
gain of England of ‘the suspension of gold 
standard at 50 million dollars a month in the 
English balance- of payments, 
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his preface to the third edition of the book 
summarily dispenses with this question when 
he writes, ‘ Admitted that we lost ground 
during the war by parting with securities 
to America; but we are fast regaining it now. 
The author is, in fact, bold enough to take 
the stand that London is still the international 
money centre of the world. New York is 
not ousting her from that position.” In con- 
trast with this view the Gold Delegation of 
the League of Nations in their final report 
write, “In Central Banking the greatest 
influence is exercised by the banks of those 
countries which are large exporters of capital, 
for they are able to influence both the flowof 
funds to or from, and the rates of interest in, 
other money markets. In recent years, this 
power has rested mainly with the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom and 


In view of the adoption of Proportional Re- 
presentation in certain of the coming Elections 
in Mysore, we have had many letters asking 
for a brief explanation of the same. In setting 
down below a short note on it, we would 
suggest those interested in the matter to 
write for further information to Mr. John H. 
Humphreys, General Seeretary, Proportional 
Representation Society, 82 Victoria Street, 
London, SW. > 

Proportional Representation is really a de- 
vice to obtain representation for minorities. In 
highly democratic countries, there is need for 
some such arrangement under which the 
minority view may not go unrepresented. It 
is usual to adopt it in large constituencies 
caeh of which returns several candidates. 
Under it, every man has one vote only and he 
has to set down his preferences to candidates 
just as he likes (in serial order 1, 2, 3, etc.), 
He who gets what is called a “ quota” is 
declared elected. There are various ways of 
arriving at this “quota™. The following is 
one of the latest methods sugcested:— 
No. of Votes polled actually at the Election 


No. of Seats to be filled-++1 
For instance, if in a Constitueney, 7,000 votes 
are polled and there are T seats to be filled 
then the quota, according to the above for- 
mula, would be :—=- 


7000 
7000 
el ——+1 
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France.” (Page 15,. paragraph 34 of tie 
report.) They further say, “The share of 
British investors in the total internation 
movement of capital in. post-war years id f 
been greatly reduced foreign investments A 
by the United States have become gy 
important factor in international financin 
but so far they have proved irregular im $ 
volume.” (Pages 18, 19, paragraph 50 of | 
the report referred to above.) , Bill accept- ; 
ance business is now largely developed in 


America. The post-war position of the ably 
London Money Market, therefore, does not natio 
seem to be like that of pre-war days. In ducti 
view of these facts the claim of the learned ports 
author of “The London Money Market” te- has | 
garding the unquestioned supremacy of the } have 
Market in the post-war period requires investi: } and 
gation. © f foreig 
devel 
aa 
If a candidate gets 876 votes or more, ys 
he is to be declared elected. If an elected P The 
candidate gets more than the requisite “quota” ian 
then the excess number of votes he has secured F Ment 
has to be transferred to the other competing | Politi 
candidates according to the preferences A doud 
indicated by the voter. From the vay f gloon 
nature of this system, under which a voter oilit 
is required to indicate his preferences L ong ; 
the voting paper, it helps to reduce the evils | doors 
of the ordinary system of voting under which J} itis. 
majority rule becomes all but unbearable. Y deep 
Extreme democracy seems to yequire Some ang 
such check as this. If the competition 18 | impre 
keen, only those enjoying universal confidence “| 
—men of outstanding talents and enjoyite 
a reputation which is something more that} Boy 
merely local—are likely to succeed under HY dope 
system of proportional representation. f tny 
Proportional Representation is in vogut i F fa 
England, France and Belgium. In the Tush oe 
Free State, the Chamber of Deputi wile 
Eireann) is elected on the principles 9 kold. 
portional Representation: tieg, 
Ireland, this system enables the elections to th 
secret ballot and by a direct vote, of alle and 
above the age of 21 years, who comply 


the electoral laws. There is, under Me 
least one member for each 30,000 of the Pory 
lation and not more than one membet fo 
20,000 of the population. Similarly in No 
Ireland, part of the Senate (24 members, 
than ex-office senators) is elected 
members. of the Northern Ir 
Commons on the io 

Sy¥sbi x 
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of 
dal Sak 3 
las “This month, we are giving parts of 
its veKenne at the Ordinary General Meeting 
and perpicacrous. uD. ‘ ee 
i London, February 28, 1933.—Conditions 
pt- to-day are distinctly better than a year ago 
in notwithstanding the persistence of a deplor- 
he ably high level of unemployment. Our 
not national finances are sounder ; a marked re- 
In duction has been made in the balance of im- 
ied ports over exports K the volume of business 
te- las been fairly maintained; new industries 
the have been established ; and, though exchange 
sti- and other restrictions are stifling trade with 

foreign countries, there are signs of steady 

development of inter-Imperial Trade. 

This unmistakable improvement at home 

a has certainly not been helped by events abroad. 
a The hopes arising from the Lausanne Con- 
a ference have vanished in the fate of disappoint- 
‘al aa regarding the war debts to America. 
ae ae uncertainty in many countries has 
a ae the prospect of recovery, and the 
stat Tae oe depression has shown no sign 
ai he ee ue rapa variind debtor countries, 
sale ee ane her, have all but closed their 
ich |i aegis imports. In these circumstances 
ble | ah ia E eaea that this country, 
ome f an TEn a it is in international trade 
1 is m a s, should have shown any 
ance at all. 
a - STERLING AND Goxp, 
the ln on mmentatons on the general trade 


fter the war. 
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The Possibilities of Reflation of Gold and Sterling. 


the speech delivered by the Right Hon. R. 
of the Midland Bank, Lid., London, held 


He dealt on the possibilities of reflation in a manner at once striking 


roughly fifteen per cent more goods and ser- 
vices now than in September 1931. The true 
standard of stability is what currency will 
buy, not of gold but of all commodities which 
enter into daily use in production and consump- 
tion, I agree that the general trade depres- 
sion is largely due to currency disorder, but 
the disturbing factor has been found not least 
in the gold currencies. 

We have had experience now of sterling 
divorced from gold for over sixteen months, 
and nothing catastrophic has happened. A 
number of other countries are using sterling 
as their standard, and it is still the medium of 
a large amount of trade throughout the world, 

_ How have the groups of countries using gold 
or sterling respectively fared during this 
period? The clear evidence of improvement 
in a number of countries off the gold standard 

-has no counterpart in those still on gold, whose 
position, generally speaking, has become worse. 
In the first half of the year just expired, ac- 
cording to an analaysis by the Board of Trade, 

'. “the countries no longer on the gold standard 
increased their share of the import and export 
trade of the world....this increase apply- 
ing to exports to a greater extent than 
imports.” There can be little doubt that this 
disparity of experience has become more pro- 
nounced since that time, not only in inter- 
national trade, but in respect of internal con- 
ditions as well. To take a particular example, 
the level of business activity in the United 
States is officially declared as considerably 
lower in 1932 than a year earlier, whereas 


in Great Britain the level has been practically 


maintained. 2 
Again, in national finances we find a similar 

distinction. The countries still using gold ~ 

are all faced with budget deficits. In the United — 


States the Federal finances show a deficit 
officially estimated at more than $ 1,100 mil- 


lions for the current fiscal year. The French — 
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is one of extraordinary difficulty. Waele 
steadily appreciating currency the real purder 
of budget charges, particulary im respect o 
debts. is constantly increasing, while the 
revenue-yielding capacity of the people is 
just as constantly decreasing. it becomes 
niore and more doubtful, unless there is aspeedy 
reversal of the movement of prices, whether 
stringent economies, elastic definitions of 
charges properly to be financed out of loans, 
and the utmost ingenuity in respect of new 
taxation will succeed in balancing the budgets 
of the countries still adhering to gold. 

I am not suggesting that countries off the 
gold standard are finding it easy to balance 
their budgets, or that they have all yet suc- 
ceeded in doing so: but at least it is true 
that they have made far more progress in that 
direction than the other group. The national 
finances are certainly better in countires where 
the persistent fall in internal prices has been 
arrested than in those where, through adher- 
ence to gold, if is still continuing. The con- 
dition of the earlier post-war years has been 
precisely reversed. Separation from gold is no 
longer a sign of budgetary disorder; adher- 
ence to it is no longer a distinguishing mark 
of sound national finance. 


NECESSITY or A RISE IN PRICES. 


These facts, however briefly summarised, 
demonstrate afresh the ravaging effects of 
falling prices and the benefits to be obtained 
by relief from the downward movement. A 
rise in commodity prices has indeed become 
much more essential for the gold standard 
countries, whose plight is growing worse, than 
for other countries, whose position is improv- 
ing. Yet we cannot rely upon the so-called 
“natural” action of gold for such a move- 
ment. The pre-war gold standard, so far 
as its control over the level of prices 
1s concerned is no longer operative ; the mis- 
named “immutable law” of supply and de- 
mand, which was thought to apply to gold as 
to any othér commodity, is of no eflect. The 
enlarged output of the mines and the unload- 
ing of hoarded gold from India and (reat 
‘Britain on the one hand, and on the other, the 
reduced demand for gold involved in wide- 
spread departure from its use, have in no 

Way checked its unceasing appreciation. 
Jt is sometimes alleged however, that our 
leparture from gold was itself responsible 
the continued downward movement of 
| pri d that a fall in the gold 
3 evling provokes a furthe 
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by the evils of deflation *. Contr 


-has become 


tion. | believe, either in logi¢ or in the 
of the facts, for this assertion, which Soe 


to arise from confusion of cause and efect. St 
The price level in each country is governed, | thei 
by the quantity of money available bona mot 
mediate spending and the goods and servios frequ 
available to be bought. It follows that the been 
exchange rate between any two of the domi- et 
nant currencies tends to move in accord with a 
the fluctuations in their respective purchas- 1 me 
ing powers, though the movement may be f a 
temporarily deflected from its course by dig E Be 
turbing transfers of capital and short-term f ut 
funds. Price levels affect exchange rates, ff i j 
but exchange rates have little effeet on price y aa 
levels as distinguished from the prices of indi Fin 
vidual commodities. ae 

The price level in Great Britain is of the În tl 


first importance to the world at large, not f cuor 
because of its effect upon exchange rates, a puny 


but because of our predominance as a consumer Ifi the ox 
of primary commodities produced abroad: | tation 
Tf sterling prices move upward, the ultimate ip and t 
result is to stimulate demand throughout J fo suc 
the wide area on a sterling basis for the pra- f- to the 
ducts of countries not within the group. The sent g 
increased demand for such commodities a the si 
cotton, wheat, copper and coffee tends to expen 
harden their quotations in the countries pro: ee 


ducing them, whether these countries are ona miji 


gold basis or not. Thus a rise in the sterling lwi 
price level tends to a strengthening of prices” of last 
even in the gold standard area. fF Me Be 

But is it possible for us to raise our inte | A 
price level; in particular can we do oe i t def 
monetary management ; and if we can and pi h Tate i 
will it not be evidence of that abhorrent thing iodi 
inflation? In the actual circumstances a a i 
have so much ground to recover that I On a Ta e 
the thought of inflation, so long as it 18 ot Tate y 
trolled. does not alarm me. In these i adin 
the word is no longer a term of reproas Ga 
though some tender consciences find cast gi tla] 
using -the innocent substitute ~ reln Motio, 


Almost everyone now recognizes that a | 
in primary commodity prices is essent 
world recovery, and most would agree 
Mr. Hawtrey when he atgues, in his 
book, that the evil consequences eve? 
controlled inflation “are definitely sW 


tion, from being the remedy of foo 
widely regarded as 
1 of our. trouble 


T IRE č SFLATION. 
ALLEGED Farmure oF RELATION 


< J believe. possible to achieve a rise in 
ISAS 


Jt eal price level by monetary manage- 
h ae 2 Sa! A Pye + 
the a am unshaken in this opinion by the 

a 


ment, 
frequent 
teen tried al 


charge that reflation has already 

vf D . . 

id found wanting both in Great 
tain and the United States. If we exa- 

es the course of affairs in these two countries 
ine the ¢ i NO SOn 

y | find that deliberate monetary manage- 


re shal : à : 
pi fically designed to raise the price 


has- F mont speci 


be tvel has not been tested in either. In our 
dis- own country, it is true, an expansion of credit 
erm has been effected, but only under conditions 
tes, A which could give it but partial success in rais- 
rice ing tbe price level; and partially successful 
ndi- ; it has been, for our price level has not accom- 

panied the downward movement of gold prices. 
the |. Inthe United States, notwithstanding” the 
not f current talk of vast new credit having been 


tes, f  punped ineflectively into the banking system, 
mer $ the experiment has not been tried at all. Reż 
ad, f flation means the expansion of bank deposits, 


late and therefore of potential purchasing power, 
out tosuch an extent as will restore the price level 
xo- f- tothe point at which it stood before the pre- 
The f sent great slump began. Let me recall briefly 


a f the salient features of the recent monetary 

ano of the two countries before we give 
re emong on the question whether reflation 
ias had any real trial. 


aa take our own case first. In February 
| fag ee deposits of the London Clear- 
lee ols oe Sens ais cent below the figure 
Wop R ae rom the preceding Sep- 
Gate O © went off the gold standard, 

: onary policy with a six per cent bank 


ing Wte had been tes 
we f odity cen resolutely pursued, and com- 


prices, which had been steady after 


x te mg June the Bank of England. by 
TN anaes gold and seciwities croat- 
Motio dition to bank cash, which set in 
Vosity. nt Marked expansion of bank de- 


SS A init e 
can mse, began to fall. In February 
ys J "te Wag < change of policy occurred. Bank 
‘alia iia M Necessively and rapidly reduced 
: hi 

td 


an ; : is 
Mcrease in bank deposits cannot, 
trade for a consider- 


nk of En; 
1S own] E 
hank bank 


© additi : 
additional purchasing’ power aris- 


his is so, an example will 
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Bank of England. Thus, the first result of 
the transaction is that theseller of the securi- 
ties has a deposit of £ 1,000,000 with his own 
bank, which in turn has a deposit of £ 1,000,000 
with the Bank of England. The clearing 
bank pays interest on its deposits but receives 
none from the Bank of England : if then it is 
not to make a loss over the transaction it must 
use the new £1,000,000 without delay. The 
only immediate uses to which the money can 
be put are to lend it in the bill market, or to 
buy bills or to invest it, generally in Govern 
ment securities. In any event two results 
follow : the additional demands force down the 
bill rate and foree up the price of Government 
securities. As the process continues the sel- 
lers of the securities have funds to invest and 
look about for something which will give them 
a higher yield than is obtainable on Govern- 
ment stocks. Gradually as the sums involved 
become larger the demand extends through 
every class of fixed interest stock and over- 
laps into the market for industrial securities. 
The opportunity has now come for new issues. 
the proceeds of which will be spent in the 
purchase of materials and the payment of 
wages, and the newly created money will at 
length have found its way into trade. But 
the whole process in any circumstances takes 
time; when the circumstances’ are wipropi- 
tious the time may be very considerable. 

In the case of our own monetary expansion we 
have to remember that the sudden abundance 
of money was a preliminary to the War Loan 
conversion-scheme, which in the view of the 
responsible authorities necessitated complete 
closure of the market for new capital, Or- 
dinarily new issues provide a ready channel 
for the flow of new money into consumers’ 
hands and, had the abundance of money heen 
created for the purpose of testing its cflect 
upon: commodity prices and trade generally, 
the last thing we should have done would 
have been to close the market for capita 
issues. This is nob said in criticism of thi 
policy, for once the conversion was launched 
it was of vital importa make it a success. 


b pena pate hey cP ory a 


When we turn to the United States I believe 
we shall find that not even a partial trial-has 
been given to the policy of reflation. I speak 
on the subject, it is needless to say, with com- 
plete readiness to accept correction by Ame- 
rican authorities on questions relating to their 
own monetary policy, but it has seemed to me 
that the current description of a continuous 
pumping of new credit into the banking 
system of the United States through the open 
market operations of the Federal Reserve 
Banks does not convey, at any rate in its im- 
plications, a true impression of the facts. If 
we take a full view of recent American mone- 
tary policy we shall see that there has been no 
demonstration one way or the other of the 
effectiveness of a steady policy of reflation. 

I will relate the facts as concisely as | can. 
Immediately following the suspension of gold 
payments in Great Britain a heavy outflow 
of gold took place from the United States, 
accompanied by large withdrawals of cur- 
rency in consequence of wide-spread banking 
failures. Both of these movements tended 
to reduce the cash basis for the deposits of the 
commercial banks, and reinforcement was 
possible only by borrowing heavily from the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Little or no attempt 

was made at this time by the Reserve Banks 
through open market purchases of securities 
to offset the acute stringency. The result 
was that bank deposits, which hitherto had 
declined only slowly, fell abruptly in the last 
few months of 1931. The deposits of all 
banks in the United States were no less than 
eleven-and-a-half per cent lower on December 
Əl of that year than on the preceding June 
30, gut even then the decline had not spent 
itself. z 


lt was in circumstances such as these that: 


in March of last year the first steps were taken 
in what is cited as the great experiment in 
reflation. The Reserve Banks, aided by legisla- 
tion to widen their powers, began to buy 
Government securities, first in small quanti- 
ties and later in large volume. The express 
objects of this procedure were to ease a critical 
banking situation by enabling the banks to 
reduce their indebtedness to the central insti- 


_ tutions, and to add to the cash resources of 


the member banks. A reduction of member 
bank borrowings was achieved : but the addi- 


` tion to cash reserves was small, owing to a re- 
newed and heavy outflow of gold, and even 
the reduction of indebtedness was Jater check- 


ed by a fresh absorption -of currency by the 
i During the period of open market 


OH Basie boftainl 


“ant oe 
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though only slightly. The steps taken 


AO ad 
arrest the deterioration of the banking S red 


tion had succeeded, but up to July ir 
recovery had taken place in bank deposit i 
partly because the addition to bank cash he ris 
been relatively small, and partly becas Ei 
this addition had been used merely to stren Pk l eat 
en the ratio between cash and deposits, i | at 
this date, that is July, of last year, bank alos | the 
posits were 19 per cent lower than a year pf this’ 
earlier and actually 26 per cent below the into 
figure for the end of 1928. By contrast, Altho 
British bank deposits at that date had tes- imme 
ponded to the increase of cash furnished by the n 
the operations of the Bank of England to two é 
such a degree that they were only two por p 
cent below the total at the end of 1928. ; 

Since the beginning of August the Reserve Th 
Banks have again pursued a passive policy f togi 
so far as open market operations are concem: fi cism 
ed. Their holdings of investments have re- f an ¢ 
mained stable, but the gold stock has increas: yf to re 


ed, while currency has returned from the If level 
public. As a result the member banks have J tity 


been able further to reduce their indebtedness f selve 
to the Reserve Banks to a low level, while conti 
at the same time their reserve balances have’ Tema 


grown substantially, quite independently un a 


central banking policy. Bank deposits have j alam 
expanded on this fortuitously increased basis, mj. Tene 
but by no means to the full extent possible } mil 
—actually, up. to December, by only about ont 
seven per cent. Whereas member banks budg 
reserves have been brought * back to # 9) aant 
higher level than in September 1931, helt ante 
deposits are still far below. Meanwhile ov J a 
the same period British bank deposits ia a 
grown by eleven per cent. The Amenal | oye 
banks have allowed their reserve ee i a 
to pile up in excess of legal requirements 5 ihe me 
pressure of surplus cash has not yet Er T 
heavy enough, or sufficiently long in opah nis 
tion, to induce such large purchases of ie ae 
ments as will restore the volume. of ue he 
deposits. ; cl to a 

In conditions of deep trade depression K a e 
as exist now in the United States a Bae ca 
of some depree of confidence, which 38 ‘i eith 
dispensable for any embarking of new: m he 
in industry, seems to he obtainable © “a8 
through a steady rise in the bond ‘ey 


the initiative in such a rise apparenti 
come from the banks, and the mow 
will attain full strength when they fee 


their profits. Sooner or later, 
ig reduces they will invest the surplus cash in 
Os] powe ve rovided the surplus is kept large 
Ng courts “an continued open market opera- 
its, ough o Reserve Banks. High-class in- 
had tions Ti will then rise in price, and lower 
ws A por aks will slowly return to favour 
ji ae a strengthening of confidence. 
At ee capital market will revive, and in 
E te way new money can eventually be bre ught 
the into use bY industry in the United States. 
at Although the method is less direct and less 
ide immediate and certain m its operation than 
| by the method in this country, 1m essentials the 
| to two are the same. 
por Prospects FOR AN Expansive Poticy. 
rve There is nothing then in recent experience 
licy f to give ground for discouragement or scepti- 
- dsm regarding the benefits to be derived from 


an expansive monetary policy. We are free 
* to regulate in great measure our own price 
level by-increasing or diminishing the quan- 
tity of money. But we must not allow our- 
selves to he disturbed by the fact that if gold 
continues to appreciate while our price level 
remains steady or rises the inevitable effect 
isa fall in our exchange. If we become 
alarmed by the fall and counteract it by a 
ee of deflation, our exchange, it is true, 
mM recover, but only at the expense of our 
ae aoe prosperity with a balanced 
eee ae axation and reduced unemploy- 
Gh a ate mmportant to us than the 

xchange. Sooner or later, even if 


ovet 


N0 v ; F 

a ey measures are adopted, budget 

‘ca es a gold-using countries will them- 

co o T oduce a remedy for falling price levels, 

e to ae uel meanwhile to allow nothing 

scott internal re rom the policy of restoring our 

ei Tro we Ae level to a higher standard, _ 

ae Pies Bee however, are essential for the 

pk f wholcheart il policy. First, it must be pursued 
| edly; the maintenance of an abun- 


cheap money must be ac- 


a. au facilities for its use. And 
ime bain A ould set aside, at least for the 
either at the all thought of returning to gold 
be no ates old or any new parity. There should 
tions hy pate to govern our monctary condi- 
Sterling oy Pa either to the gold value of 


1g 


cae of our gold stocks. There 
a hatsoever, for example, for 
hens Money should he dearer and 


Teg in 
ya 
t, ine } 


Yment of an instalment of wa 
pect at least the 


One Teg 


sh. 
S 
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cause gold has been sent to. 
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paratory commission of the World Economic 
Conference is cordially to be welcomed; it 
is worse than useless to consider returning 
to gold unless and until it shows some reason- 
able prospect of becoming a stable standard. 
If under such conditions as I have mention- 
ed an expansive monetary policy is consistent- 
ly and strenuously pursued, I have little doubt 
that the enlarged supplies of money will lead 
to a higher level of commodity values. This 
result would have every prospect of paving 
the way to prosperity. Our national finances 
have been brought under better control; the 
spirit of our people, notwithstanding grave 
sufferings and disappointments at home and 
incessant difficulties abroad, is still firm and 
progressive ; and the basic position of most of 
our industries is healthy. I believe, too, that 
many firms are paying great attention to 
scientific research, the value of which can hardly 
be overstated, though there is still large room 
for further advance in this direction. The faci- 
lities. for such research, through Government 
establishments, trade organizations and uni- 
versity institutions, are greater than ever 
before, and should be availed of to the full. 
Our traditional enterprise and inventiveness 
have by no means been extinguished. If 
then we match industrial and trading poten- 
tialities with a liberal and enlightened mone- 
tary policy we can ensure the fullest enjoy- 
‘met of our own economic resources and at 
the same time contribute to the restoration of 
world-wide prosperity. : 
Tar Fart in BANK ADVANCES. 
- The decline is evidence of the restricted 
field for accommodation to industry and trade, 
though it is sometimes interpreted as betray- 
ing pressure by the banks for repayment and 
reluctance in granting fresh facilities. In order 
to make the position clear I propose to quote 
a few figures. An analysis has been made of 
the advances on June 30, 1932, the latest 
practicable date, and the results have been 
compared with those for the end of 1929, when 
-the more recent slump in trade was only in its 
„early stages. Ney pes : 
Between these two dates our advances 
fell by £234 millions. Of this sum, however, 
the drop in advances for financial purposes— 
chiefly for investment in stocks and shares” 
—accounted for £ 10% millions, a movement — 
_.-parallelled by the heavy fall in stock exchange 
loans ‘included im money at call and short 
Phi tle more than one-half of the — 
counted for under 
“accommodation to 
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When the detailed figures are examined it 
becomes clear that the decline in business 
advances is not traceable to undue pressure 
on the smaller borrower, but to shrinkage in 
the demand. Our advances to agriculture. 
for example, which number more than 18,000 


were actually higher by nearly five per cent. 


than at the end of 1929. Similarly, advances 
to over 20,000 small retailers, as distinct from 
stores, multiple shop organizations and co- 
operative socicties, show a rise of nine per 
cent. The only other increase of note is m 
advanees for building and the related trades, 
and these again are small on the average. 
Almost every other group shows a decline, in 
sonic instances very slight. ‘The total number 
of advances, as opposed to the amount, is 
slightly increased. 

The downward movement in the total 
amount is readily explained by two main 
tendencies. First, temporary accommoda- 
tion has been largely replaced either by new 
issues of capital or debentures or by fixed, 
long-term loans from insurance companies, 
savings banks and similar institutions. As an 
example, advances to local authorities and 
public utility companies declined over the 
period by £2 millions, while a number of 


The extent to which the “Buy British” 
campaign has helped Britain far more than the 
depreciation of the currency will be scen from 
the following figures (millions of £) :—- 


Imports. Exports, Balance, 

Vctuber 1932 ire äl BEES —27 

ay 1931 Se $1 35 —43 

$ 1930 oe 9i dt 37 
‘Ren months to z 
October 1032 ce ail 344 

Si 1931 702 379 

s» 1930 $76 563 


The figures speak for themselves, ‘says 
Svadesht. Bice 
The Indian rupee has depreciated to the 
same extent, but Indian trade balance is 
movmg more and more against her. Compare 
the following figures (in lakhs of rupees): 
Imports. Exports. Balance, 


October 1932 


.. D98 1,176 
S35 1981. L000 1,311 


Bo OBO. oe DP O78 STA 
ven months to 


53 

October 1992. 8.000. 7,397 G93. 
7,336 9114 D773 
i 14,328) 3.81 
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new issues among industrial and trading n 
panies account for a much larger sum, 
ly, the rise in prices of gilt-edged Settle, 
more especially since the end of 193] Mie 
induced many trade borrowers to realize fy 


Second, 


vestments for ees of repaying, in part is a 
or in whole, their obligations to the Bank ‘ll st 
These two tendencies together would sec $ 1 
to have resulted in a reduction in the total E pea 
of advances even larger than that actually i ae 
recorded under the heading -of trade and a sye 
dustry. It may be concluded, therefore, that a j 
ample facilities have been accorded to meet- soluti 
all reasonable requirements of industry ani advan 
trade in these times of exceptional difticulty, the si 
I should add that, notwithstanding the quictude cludes 
in the new capital market, the influences men- to ke 
tioned have operated with increased force soluti 
during the past six months. y vill 
For these reasons our advances now stand f Confe 
at the lowest level in relation to deposits m- PF desire 
corded since 1919. We are consequently in | factor 
an extremely liquid position. If the present J The 
level of deposits is maintained in pwistit of babel 
a wise monetary policy, we shall be able-to f theor 
meet all reasonable demands upon us for fresh” Iti 
business accommodation. prices 
fact i 
world 
due 
our adverse. balance of trade which has moved a 
against us by about Rs. 64 crores per month ien 
in two years. Mone 
— te exe 
_ In connection with the immense benelils 7 aa 
which itis believed that poor India will denye fall iy 
from the Ottawa Pact, the following figure firth 
for. July-September 1932 will be found 0 for, h 
interest, says Svadeshi. It should be 1 Mishe 
membered that, during this period, the temi ODE 
of the Pact were in full operation as far as Perea 
our exports are concerned : 4 decre 
-British Impor tion, 
À ; Imports. ava Value 
Wheat (million owt), ~ 27 Nil. 
Rice eons BAe ao) 0.2 
Tee i, Bee i WES 88 
Tobacco H ise 37 4 
Hardwood ,, lb. =. 6: “0.1 
Cotton —,,_Tb. 9d 10-2 
Wool eee Pen me gn 0.0 
Linseed < ows.. 1.9 003 
Hides and Skins .. = 0.2 © 0. 
PigTron],000tons -7.0 L2 
_ lt will be seen that in some of the 


ties our share and prospects are V 
they are not brig 
fron: nda 


January 26, 1933.—Great hope 
the World Economic Conference 
difficulties which are preventing 


Jloutreal, 
js felt that 


ak € vali solve the 

me vill soy recovery ; certainly its failure would 

stal a commentary on the intelligence of 

all ge directing the course of world affairs. 
f io i 


no agenda is available but in a general 


ta a, task is to provide formulae for the 
Leet solution of our present difficulties. In 
anil advance, the United States has requested that 
lty. the subject of war debts and tariffs be ex- 
ude cluded from the agenda. It seems impossible 
ien- to keep these out of the discussion, but the 


solution may be that the war debt problem 
vill be settled independently prior to this 


and f Conference, a consummation greatly to be 

w $ desired. What then are the outstanding 

in J} factors responsible for the world depression ? 

enl $ The answer to this question seems to be a 

bof f babel of voices, cach announcing its own pet 
to f theory. 

esl Itis a popular idea that the fall in world 

} tices is, the result of over-production. The 

fact is that the total purchasing power of the 

World is governed by the total volume of pro- 

mal duction valued at current prices, and purchasing 

nth fp Lower can be increased only by increased pro- 


| duction. Commodities pay for commodities. 


l Money is Ss 

ay is only a medium of exchange and all 
fils cate is ultimately barter. Demand and 
ive | Uy, therefore, are reciprocal. Were the 


a S : 
Whats due to increased production, no 
te Wh ee enation would have to be looked 
nished ta fact, the fall coincides with dimi- 

production. The total value in money 


f out 
af et the world is decreased both by the 
3 | Vea by which prices fall and by the 
Te tin. rA the physical volume of produc- 
‘is value es wide fluctuations in the money 
il. “ontenoy uput are clearly a monetary phe- 
l he ae aieh, if properly understood, could 
Ueclineg a When the average of all prices 
dens ee can only be explained by an 
te one ey Of that in ` prices 


Expressed, jo which 

i at if the eons 

S liting fete telati 
Bice ne a ph 

Anot] 


prices - 
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perous than it. would be if all such imterfer- 
ence were abolished. Import quotas and 
exchange restrictions, however, are new phe- 
nomena developed since the depression com- 
menced and brought into use only to protect 
the internal economy of countries against 
the drastic drop in world prices. ‘Tariffs and 
dumping duties were materially increased for 
the same reasons. To the extent that these 
changes are a result of the depression there 
should be no great difficulty in doing away 
with them, as business gradually improves. 
The idea of world free trade. however, is not 
one for which the most enthusiastic idealist 
dares to hope. In most countries, protec- 
tion has created vested interests the liquida- 
tion of which, except over a long period, would 
prove a disturbing and painful process ; more- 
over, the spirit of nationalism fostered in all 
countries can be appealed to successfully 
to cloud this issue. ‘Therefore, until we reach 
that far-off divine event when we shall have 
the parliament of man and the federation 
of the world, we shall probably have tariffs, 
reasonably justified, perhaps, by counsels 
of national defence, different standards of 
living, etc. Nevertheless, there probably will 
be no delegates at the Conference who will 
not freely admit that a general reduction in 
tarifis and a removal of other restrictions upon 
international trade would prove of great 
‘benefit. to all countries. 

Many thoughtful men have pointed out 
with much justification that the world has 
only been prosperous in the past when the 
more advanced countries were lending assis- 
tance on a large scale to undeveloped areas. 
This development has involved large transfers 
of capital, which have almost ceased during 
the past five years. With the enormous pro- 


portions of transactions of this character in 
han a — 


default, it is useless to expect more 
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few years, [resh in their memory, countries 
sadly in need of development of their latent 
natural resources may hesitate to permit large- 
scale foreign borrowings. One outstanding 
characteristic of the initiation of the depres- 
sion was the ruthless cutting off of the further 
money absolutely necessary to complete un- 
finished projects, with the result that in many 
cases the expenditure already incurred was 
rendered worthless. It should be noted, how- 
over, that the quick recovery which followed 
the slump of 1920-21 was greatly aided by as- 
sistance rendered by international consor- 
tiums, backed by governments providing as- 
sistance to countries which would otherwise 
have had only a painfully slow recovery. The 
proposed final liquidation of German repara- 
tions contemplates something of this same 
kind. Unless plans can be developed along 
similar lines to rehabilitate large areas which 
are in a financially chaotic condition, on the 
basis of a broad long-term view of the general 
good ahd without the prospect of the immediate 
profit which would tempt private capital, 
there can be little hope of more than a gradual 
resumption of investment in backward coun- 
tries which was the outstanding feature of 
world business for two or three generations 
before the war and of the post-war period up 
to 1928, 
If, then, we assume that there is hope for 
a gradual reasonable solution of the problems 
already examined why is there so much appre- 
hension as to the results likely to be obtained, 
and why are the principal countries so slow in 
agreeing to a definite date and meeting place 
for the World Economic Conference? Ts 
not the answer the difficulty of meeting the 
phenomena of the most drastic decline of the 
price level on a world-wide basis which has 
been recorded in history ?* This is another 
way of teferring to the practical breaking 
down of the gold standard and international 
exchanges. This is a problem which is bound 
to be debated from almost irreconcilable points 
of view. Those countries remaining on the 
gold standard will come, prepared to consider 
making concessions to other countries, pre- 
viously thought impossible if as a result a 
basis can be found for inducing countries 
: which are now managing their currencies 
without -reference to gold, to return to the 
gold standard. The gold countries will point 
- out that concessions with regard to tariffs and 
import quotas are impossible unless they 
can depend on stability of exchange, that 
se “restrictions have sary | 


Voli 
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1913. Surely the only possible 
French monetary policy. To th 
en Necessary to 5 


preciated money, and that to make cant 
sions, at least from a short-term point 
view, would only accentuate internal diffeil 


ties. This viewpoint might be debated ie 
since the depreciation of the moneys of Man ed | 
‘of the countries not on the gold standard hase that | 
been rendered inevitable by the efforts K ft ie 
maintain foreign payments in the face n 3 ie 
constantly increasing obstructions to the inter. “A r i 
national movements of goods. But the view. een i 
point will probably be strongly held by thy | es 
gold countries. There is enough truth in | p T 
their arguments that it will be difficult to have Pi ik 
the delegates depart from their position in Re : 
principle, and quite impossible when consi: ea 
dered in the light of the political consequences | 98, du 
at home. | debt 
What then is the position of the countries do no 
which have abandoned gold payments? For J contra 
this purpose the situation might be considered 1f end d 
from the viewpoint of the sterling grou, f rently 
representing as it does a unit roughly as im: f Wies | 
portant as that of all the countries remaining J My € 
on a gold basis. Great Britain could point | the re 
out that in an effort to stop deflation and to f that ¢ 
maintain the gold standard throughout ip our 
Europe she did not receive much assistante f "pon 
or sympathy from other countries and all pele 
but ruined her own position, and that unless ; 1 
the gold countries see clearly the direction a 
in which they are proceeding, no concessioni vany 
or rewards which may be offered can justi al 
her in again placing her economy at the merty 4 ae 
of a gold standard which operates withou a 
thyme or reason. Unless there is a reasel ay 
able expectation that the value of gold can be aa 
controlled the gold standard must be ds E a 
carded as a world medium of exchange. | E fines 
How can these apparently irreconcilable f beat 
points of view be reconciled ? ‘Many ii f tetur 
tial leaders of business in both France an bit of 195 
United States have repeatedly stated nea f cha 
is hopeless to expect to control our lev a 1$ Too 
prices by monetary policy. If this latter r w na 
of view is generally accepted by the $ eo 
countries, the Economic Conference ay | 
likely to be a failure. To those i mee 
economists who reject the feasibility ae ae 
scious control of prices, we should like 1 Aa 
g nane 


the question as to why the price lev’ 
France is about four times as high a 7 
the war as compared with a price levei 

United States somewhat lower that 


United States who ta 


is held and the policy of liqui- 


hoy ™ de yression within the United States 

dating a nt or a lower price level is attempt- 

ae soL ne conclusion seems logical—ie., 
Re ed y the depression will be prolonged, but 
has vi inevitably the weight of gold demone- 
io a more than half of the world must flow 
al ie nited States, and in, the absence of 
ter Fol produce eventually violent inflation. 
ley Would it not be better for the gold countries 
the A fo adopt the point of view so ably set forth 
in in the MacMillan Report that the reasonable 
lave solution of our present difficulties is by mone- 
1 in tary policy to raise the level of prices in gold 
Mäi: countries to the approximate level of 1922- 
Nees 98, during which period the bulk of the world’s 
debt was incurred or re-financed ? If they 

tries donot adopt this idea promptly or if, on the 


Tor J contrary, they follow the advice of the bitter: 
ond deflationists, who at present are appa- 
rently in control, they may force other coun- 
im- tries to finally and definitely break away from 
any connection with the gold stndarad, with 


ning 
oin the result that those adhering to gold will find 
lto f thatan increase in gold prices will eventually 
hout occuron a far larger scale than would follow 
ance f Upon the adoption of the reasonable and 
all | moderate policy here set forth. 
ales lt is significant that Sweden, which has 
tion iji probably a consciousness of the importance 
ios | of intelligent control of money relatively un- 
tiy eka m any other country, has recently 
croy | pu a policy which in the future will 
hout | hives to provide for stability of the internal 
son] Mire level, regardless of the effect on foreign 
n bi ‘Xchange rates This is clearly i Pea 
eal) Wh their eves seu is is clearly inconsistent 
| 'ssthe gold stand ate gold payments, un- 
| ls. But in a ardis managed along similar 

lable A ae n all other countries, gold is still 
uel} retum o cr at the old parity of exchange and 
the | ot 199 aes 1n gold countries to the level 
at wa exchanges son be expected. to bring many 
e f Stom e to their old parity. There 
cit aean in doubt as to whether this would 
ea 4 Weak Pas of countries which are in 
oel 4 a po ie a and without conscious mone- 
a ever, eee t gcems reasonable to expect, 

a tein, ae PR policy would bring Great 

sunt which, ae a large number of 

e mt T ~ . 
ange al eadership, “hae Great Britain for 
t 


monetary groups will be achieved 
y defini ; 
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A i good yiclds were general. 
difficulties between 
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prices. This also offers the best, perhaps the 
only, hope of avoiding much further depression 
and misery in the gold standard countries 
themselves. 
Ture WorLD WHEAT SITUATION. 

World shipments of wheat since August 
Ist-last have been the smallest in a decade. 
Shipments to the Orient were relatively large 
but other countries have taken only moderate 
amounts. European. imports have been 
notably light as a result of the record crops 
harvested last year in many countries and 
the extreme severity of restrictions on wheat 
imports and consumption. Exports of Cana- 
dian wheat during the period, however, were 
of relatively large volume and amounted to 
more than 50 per cent of the total of 244 mil- 
lion bushels shipped from all exporting coun- 
tries. New crops are now being harvested 
in Argentina and Australia and Canada will 
hardly be able to maintain this predominant 
position. European stocks, however, are rẹ- 


‘ported to be low and it is expected that total 


shipments will inerease in volume during the 
balance of the marketing season. ` 

Canadian conditions during 1932 were ~ 
favourable for wheat production. The area 
sown was a million acres greater than in 1931 
and an abundant crop was harvested. Total 
production is estimated at 429 million bushels 
against 304 million bushels in 1930. The 
carry-over at the end of the previous market- 
ing year was 137 million bushels, so that the 
total supplies of wheat in Canada for the 
period August 1, 1932 to July 31, 1933, amount 
to 566 million bushels. Of this, 125 million 
bushels are required for domestic purposes, 
leaving 441 million bushels available for ex- 
port. Mr. George Broomhall, the British 
expert, recently estimated the probable ship- 
ments from Canada during the crop year at 
398 million bushels, 140 million bushels have 
already been shipped. Should the RBroomhall 
estimate prove correct the carry-over of 
Canadian wheat at the end of the present 
erop year would be materially reduced, 
» Conditions in the United States winter 
wheat beit were unfavourable last year and 
the outtum of this crop was officially esti- 
mated at 462 million bushels against 787 
million bushels in 1981 and a five-year aver- 
age of 549 million bushels. Acreages sown to. 
pring wheat were increased over 1931 and 
The indicated pro- — 
‘duction of alk wheat is 727 million bushels. — 
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wheat crop harvested in 1932. The carry-over 
however, making supplies more 


was large, $ 
z Consider- 


than ample for all requirements. us 
able apprehension has since arisen as to thi 


prospects of the coming crop in the winter 
wheat arca, The acreage seeded shows a 
substantial reduction: the weather “has 


been unseasonably cold and moisture supplies 
deficient. The condition of the crop on 
December Ist as indicated by official reports 
is the lowest since these reports were first 
issued in 1863. It is said that the crop may 
not realize more than 400 million bushels. 
Domestic prices have risen sharply while ex- 
port shipments from the United States have 
been greatly curtailed, amounting to only 
18 million bushels during the second half of 
1932 as compared with 59 million bushels 
during the corresponding period of 1931. 

The Argentine wheat crop has been officially 
estimated at 231 million bushels against 220 
million bushels in 1931-32. Conditions were 
generally favourable carly in the season and 
a crop of 250 to 275 million bushels was anti- 
cipated. Severe damage was caused by 
locusts and drought, substantially reducing 
the yield. Shipments during the autumn 
months were only moderate in volume but 
stocks of old wheat are comparatively small. 
The new crop is now coming rapidly forward 
and exports will be heavy. Facilities for 
carrying the crop are not extensive and heavy 
shipments during the early part of cach year 
are usual. The surplus available for export 
is estimated to be about the same as in 
1931-32. 

The wheat crop now being harvested in 
Australia is officially estimated at 200 million 
bushels, an increase of 10 million bushels over 
the previous crop. The area sown was in- 
creased by a million acres. Conditions were 
‘generally favourable for the development of 
the crop. On the basis of the present esti- 
mate the exportable surplus of wheat in Aus- 
tralia will be about 150 million bushels, against 
actual shipments of 156 million bushels jn 
1931-32. A considerable proportion of the 
Australian exports last season were shipped 
to the Orient and it is considered probable 
that similar sales will be made this year. The 
demand for Australian wheat in China and 
Japan reduees the pr 


_ Western 
in 1932. 
eres : 


AL 


bushels as compared with 1,9 
bushels in the previous year, 
dispose of these supplies, tariff 
restrictions on wheat imports have 
stantially increased. 


vory 

put 0 
—ol i 
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Total aaa 
: ; : 5 k Supplies 
available in Russia and the Danube Basin 
are renorted. to be but little above domestic | 


requirements. Exports from Russia haw Ẹ the | 
fallen off 50 million bushels and Danubian $ gniu 
shipments have been small. A impre 

Broomhall has estimated the total wheat | that 
imports required during the present seas J put» 
at 258 million bushels for Great Britain, 24h P “techn 
million bushels for Continental Europe and | wisdo 
200 million bushels for other countries— J apar 
a total of 704 million bushels. The estimated | but t 
imports for Europe are 94 million bushels f dema 
less than the actual imports in 1931-32: the f denes 


total required hy other importing countries tp quest 


shows an increase of 12 million bushels. On A reguli 
the basis of this estimate the total volume f The « 
of wheat imports will be some 82 million bushels Ff opera 
less than in the previous season. Jmports Ther 
during the first half of the marketing yea ijo Mope 


arta 
majon 
fully 

ducti 
teemi 
merel 


have been restricted in. order to expedite 
the disposal of domestic supplies. Shipments ijg 
have averaged but 11 million bushels weekly F 
against an average requirement of 13) million f 
bushels if the total movement anticipated i af 
realized. As domestic stocks are depleted ye i 


is expected that restrictions against wheat ee 
imports will be gradually relaxed and shir f au 
ments increased in volume as the season ee an 
gresses. The total shipments for the a Nod 
however, are expected to be the gual : iste 
during the past decade with the excepti | to De 


of 1929-30. 
; t 

The total surplus of wheat available f 
export continues to be more than ampi 


£ phe 6 
meet all requirements. Supplies 1 a tae 
Southern Hemisphere are about thesi likel 


as last year. Heavy stocks: are: StF a 
in Canada and the United States: : 
and the Danubian countries, howeve” 
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Diary of an Economist. 2 
Technocracy. 


Cto hnocracy appears to be a new and not new wealth at the expense of the primary 

ther Techi honious name for a very old theory, producer. 

sub: yery OUP t the advantages—or disadvantages DECLINE OF POPULATION IN HuROPE. 

and put one er setting is that it attracts attention. In the general confusion of world poli- on 
Wich =ofa meni aie The Times published an tics and economics, North-western Europe i: 
plies Lee article in explanation of the term, is losing sight of one of its most important T 
asin e ct lis been widely discussed. Briefly, problems, that of a dwindling population, R 
estic yes iam to be that the inventive according to a recent analysis of population 

havo eee kind has evolved such greatly movement and distribution by Professor Sven 


bian 


i nity with the calculations of the strictions to marriage and reproduction, the 
an Feahnoorats. Nobody will dispute the un- birth rate in North-western European States, 
aa wisdom of turning out more commodities of irrespective of the depression, has declined 
‘eg Pt particular kind than the world can consume, - to a level that would have been considered 
ated hut the operation of the law of supply and incredible only a few years ago, Professor 
shek f demand can be relied upon to check any ten- Brisman declares. Sweden, with a birth rate 
the $ dency of that kind in time, and the practical of 14.8 per 1,000 for 1931, a new low record, 
tries f question seems to be whether it is possible to yielding a nativity surplus of less than 14,000, 
Qn f regulate production in a more efficient manner. takes part in a general falling tendency, the 
ume f ‘The difficulties are obvious since the field of report points out. In absolute figures, Ger- 
shels f Operations must include the whole world. many is credited with the greatest deereasr. 
ports | The real problem before the world is to ensure a total of 96,000 fewer births in 1931 than in 
year | Moper distribution of wealth rather than its 1930. The total decrease . for all countries 
odite | “Utailment. While the standard of a vast concerned is 150,000. Moreover, the age 
rents e Monty of the world’s inhabitants is piti- composition is such that the number of aged 
sek | fully low, it seems absurd to check the pro- is increasing rapidly. The number of deaths 
iow p duction of wealth and wrong to overlook the was about 95,000 higher than in 1930, reduc- 
dis f ‘ening hordes who under present conditions ing the excess of births by nearly a quarter 
edit f merely subsist. The- whole philosophy of million. The next index of reproduction for 
heat | Rodem life is based on the belief that the 
hip au to prosperity lies, according to The Times, 

pe Rice the prosperity and purchasing 
yer Ty ct Of all the inhabitants of the Empire. 
llest f ao donbt-what is true of Beare 3 

E a s true of the Empire is said to 
phon ye of the world, but Mie eG deol aa atid 

o DE to deal ition t first task is stated 
w ith the problem of Empire 


eC 


genius of manki 
roved machinery for productive purposes 


imp) y 
has become necessary to control out- 


i avelo pment, 


The efforts t 3 
ade to restri orts that have been 


t the output. of whe ff 
Oper. » S put. ot wheat, coffee, 
ü ni ae tea, cotton and other comnio- 
likely tos; woWledged to have failed. Is it 


to limit is etter results will attend efforts 


ay, Cutlery output of boots and shoes, pot- 
ch a 

tical] mankind has need 2 
lus for m 
nt outrun his 


is strong 


con y pr. 


the producer: 
injured their ows 


shirts, or any other product of 
qe There is prac 
rally no A! ie 
Man's limit to the work of the world; but 
aking machines has for the 


ation lies im 


Brisman of Stockholm University. While the 
current depression builds up economic re- 
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in all of North-western Hurope. In Germany 
the birth rate dropped from 17-5 in 1930 to 
16in 1931 ; in Great Britain from 17° to 163; 
in Norway from 17-4 to 167; in Switzerland 
from 172 to 16'7;in France from 18 to 17.4. 
Through irregular age composition, economic 
restrictions of depression and the notable 
lowering of fertility, the population question, 
Professor Brisman concludes, is destined to be 
a dominant one in Western Europe within 
fifty years. 
WORLD Power Conrrrencr, 1933. 


The preparatory work of the Organizing 
Committee of the next World Power Con- 
ference which will take place in 1933 in Scan- 
dinavia proceeds steadily and successfully. 
The first plenary World Power Conference 
was held in London in 1924, the next in Berlin, 
1930. There have also been Sectional Meet- 
ings with concentrated programmes, for in- 
stance at Basel in 1926 and London in 1928. 
The Scandinavian Conference will be such 
a special meeting, dealing with the energy 
problems of large industry and transport. 
Participation and collaboration of 15 coun- 
tries (outside Scandinavia) has been hitherto 
assured. More than 170 reports have been 
announced so far. About 1,000 persons and 
organizations have written for information and 
many of them are already inscribed in the 
participants’ list. About 40 reports to be 
published at the meeting deal with problems 
of energy supply in large-scale industry, such 
as combined power and heat supply, the role 
of large-scale industry in national power 
schemes, cte., Among these papers some 
studies suggesting quite new solutions of 
several important technical and economic 
problems are contained. In others are pre- 
sented valuable technical and economic results 
aid experience. A considerable number of 
technical papers treat the problems of long- 
distance gas transmission, now particularly 
prominent in many countries. Other papers are 


devoted to more special power problems con- 


cerning the iron and steel industry, pulp and 
paper, as well as cement, sugar, textile and 
other steam ‘heat consuming industries. 
Energy questions of transport yield subjects 


- for 62 reports ; railway and marine transport, 


peculiarities of city and suburban traffic, are 
discussed with due emphasis on the keen com- 
petition which electric traction and Diesel 


cee HE MY GORE, ECONOMIC "FORMAL 


between 


given the World Power Conference Sectional | 
Meeting in Scandinavia shows that techie 
and economic circles fully appreciate this o 


portunity for the manufacturer to meet th ; 5 
power expert in order to discuss comme allt 
problems and exchange experience, 3 rice. 
RoaD' AND Rat, ain 

Now that the House of Commons has sent a 
the London Passenger ‘Transport Bill to the Unite 
House of Lords there is a steadily growing a seriou 
interest in the promised Bill to implement the A turer 
findings of the Salter Committee on Road and bub a 
Rail. When Sir Arthur Salter spoke at a of the 
meeting of supporters of the Government who is onl; 
are interested in transport problems there Mr. R 
were abont 200 members. present. Sir Arthur $ when 
Saltet insisted that the real problem of tran- f impo 


port was not competition but co-operation trial 
rail and road“ In the future co: f 
ordinated rail and road services would strive 
to persude the trader and the industrialist to 


4| 
use their services instead of running his own 2 » we we 
vehicles. That was why the committee's pro- J ton | 
posal to safeguard the ancillary owners was so grow! 
important and would give the benefits of both was. ( 
co-operation and competition. For each clas J Wh 
of traffic in the circumstances of the different | udia 
districts there could be an ideal division of f squar 
functions between road and rail—road up toa 9) Tere. 
certain distance and rail beyond it; road to 4° ee 
collect and deliver, rail transport for long if ndia 


hauls. Sir Arthur also urged that there sa 
large potential development of the contand 
system which will need scientific and expe 


study. But the first requisite in the whole a 
problem is a fair, stable and undisputed basis Aj Meer 
of taxation and control and the termination e 
of the acutely controversial atmosphere 4 Ea) 
recent years. s oe 

TRADE CHANGES IN INDIA. ‘ind g 


In the five years hefore the War India tot 
64 per cent of her oversea requiremen 
this country; the percentage is now 
halved and stands at about 35. Mar 
portant factors have contributed to ind 
change ; and the matter is well worth aa il 
tion in the light of comments made a 
at a meeting of the Royal Society of oa 
when Mr. H. A. F. Lindsay, Trade © 
sioner for India, read a paper on H 
Tendencies of Indian Trade”. 
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xpanding. India has always 
rather than on quality, 
S she has been a very careful and judi- 
though Phaser and has quickly recognized 
E secially when combined with low 
ite ti combination, m ee Dee 
H was provided by England in the nineteen i 

— Subsequently, however, the com 
century: of the Continent, and later of the 
Pee States of America and Japan, led to 
aes rice cutting. The British manufac- 
La Tet his reputation for high-class goods, 
a a rising standard of living deprived him 
ofthe advantage of low costs. This, however, 
ig only one part of the story. In the discussion 
ir. R: W. Brock pointed out that at the time 
when this country had two-thirds of India’s 
import trade in her hands, the output of indus- 
rial products in India: was small in relation 
to its persent standard. Moreover, British 
enterprise in India was constantly adding to 
the investment of capital there. Further, 


steadily © 
on price 


“we were not confronted by the keen competi- 


tion for the Indian market which has since 
gown up. The great standby of our trade 
was cotton manufactures. 

Whereas before the War the output of the 


| Tndian ‘cotton mills was about 1,000,000,000. 
square yards and our exports to that country 


Werein the region of 3,000,000,000 yards, the 


o Present position is that the total imports of 


India are under 1,000,000,000 yards, while the 
output of her mills has gone up to nearly 


ian oning is from the Heonomist.on the 
with a trial: —There is something wrong 
iin ee procedure, which has lasted 
pine al but two months, has cost the Go- 
e pro of India £120,000, and has caused 
secuting counsel to die of overwork 


tnd several ne? 
j iveral of i ; 
MW order to pro ne assistants to break down, 


three molis 

ists on es Rae 

deprive th 4 charge of having conspired “to 

a a and of 
‘anizi 

Tien, net © 


believe that this is the most sensible way of 


_ anywhere. 
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8,000;000,000 yards. India produces three 
yards out of every four yards consumed in 
the country. But instead of supplying the 
balance of a yard of cloth we supply only 
half a yard, while Japan and other countries 
provide the other half-yard.. The net result 
is to reduce this trade to one-sixth of its former 
dimensions. 

There are other factors, such as the much 
larger demand in India for goods we do not 
supply in the halving of our share in India’s 
import trade; atid these were in operation 
before the present world-wide depression set 
in. As an outcome of the present depression, 
the export trade of India has been halved since 
1929; the import trade, owing to the decline 
in the resources at the disposal of the pur- 
chasers in India, has fallen in the same pro- 
portion ; and this country, as the largest of 
all suppliers to India, has been hardest hit. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his reply, pointed out that 
the great increase in the production of cotton 
cloth in India has not been accompanied by 
any increased consumption corresponding to 
the growth of the population. He regards as ~~ 
one explanation the fact that standardized 
cloth has very largely taken the place of 
the old specialities such as Lancashire produced 
which the people could afford to buy in the 
past. Further, there has been a consider=. 
able increase in hand-loom production, and the 
growing consumption. of rayon has to be. 
taken into consideration. 


rightly or wrongly believe.. Presumably their 
purpose has been to give Communism in India 
the greatest’ publicity which they could 
achieve. and it miust be confessed that they 
have succeeded magnificently, and that the 
Indian system of administration has played 
into their hands. In these vulgar times the 
talisman of publicity is “ big figures ” ; and all 
the figures in the case—the length of the trial 
and the length of the sentences and the lakhs 
of rupees, and the string of nervous breakdowns 
“are sustained in a high degree. We cannot 


handling communist agitation in India or 


et liv 
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Indian Economic Notes. 
Sugar Production in India. 


: 
i 


“of Production, while £ 97,000,000 of this total 
Š gented the contribution of these indus- 


According to Agriculture and Live-Stock. in tries to the national ene of the Country, sab 
India, there are at present 33 concerns The total onpa wes a ir More thay vith 
in India equipped for refining gur or raw sugar, the total va ty o a a F ve-stock sold for fof li 
out of which 19 factories also manufacture slaughter in the cates Kingdom, and wag f futur 
sugar direct from cane and 14 work with raw more than Bee 1e vi uc oren output ofthe F been 
sugar alone. Of the former only 3 refined shipbuilding o1 chemica ng ustries in the same f very 
gur during the year 1931, and of the latter T year. | In 1924 the live-stock by-product in- | mana 
worked during the year. 4 were silent and  dustries gave employment to 350,000 persons, the t 
returns from 3 have not been received. There or two-thirds of the number employed in the | neq 
were thus 10 factories refining gur as against cotton industry and 25 per cent more than Mills 
11 factories during the year 1930. Of the 10 the number employed in the woolen industry, 1 from 
factories that refined’! gur during the ,year The world supplies of live-stock by-products $ io 54 
1931, 5 are situated in the United Provinces, are determined by the demand for the primary - Jocal 
3 in Madras and 1 in the Punjab. products, meat, mill and dairy produce and point 


The figures of gur or raw sugar melted, 
sugar manufactured and molasses obtained 
in the whole of India during the year 1931 
are given below :— 


Gur or raw sugar melted .. 15,71,625 10,20,103 
Sugar manufactured »» 865,364 09 
Molasses obtained 5,36,871 


The total quantity of sugar 
factories making sugar direct from cane for 
the two years 1930-31 and 1929-30 are a 
follows :— ; 

Years. Mds. Tons. 

1930-31 32,62,574 or 1,19,859 

1929-30 24,43,486 or 89,768 

If the quantity of sugar refined from gur 
or raw sugarin India by modern process during 
these two seasons be added to the above figures 
the total production in the combined seasons 
will-amount to 41,27,938 mds. or 1,51,650 tons 
in 1930-31 as compared with 30, 19, 195 mds. 
or 1,10,918 tons in 1929-30. ’ 
Live-Srocx By-Propucrs. 


By-products obtained from the slaughter 
of live-stock enter into hundreds of articles 


-in daily use at the present time, ranging from 


boots and shoes, machinery belting, soap, 
candles, glue and fertilizer to: aimal and 
poultry foods, while medical science obtains 
insulin and serum and many pharmacuetical 
products from the same source. In a paper 
on “Live-Stock By-Products and By-pro- 
duct Industries ” recently read by Mr. G. R. 
White before the Royal Statistical Society it 
was computed that the value of the manufac- 
tures from live-stock by-products in this 
country was not less than £ 121,000,000 in 
1924, the year of the last completed Census 


-0. u 


wool. An increase in the demand for hides requi 
does not add a single hide to the quantity P owne 
produced, whereas, if the demand for beer f prefe 


increases, stock-breeders are induced to extend W also 
their activities, more cattle are slaughtered $ coura 
and more hides are produced, whether there agent 
is an increased industrial demand for them able 
or not. The relation between prices, supplies } know 
and demand in the case of hides, therefore, Y that; 
will be entirely different from what it isin th to be 


case of, say, meat. Mr. White devoted. the | ofthe 
later part of his paper to a consideration of i 
some factors relating to live-stock by-product j, place: 
prices, supplies and demand. Taking hides] by tl 
as au example, it was shown that betwee! | 
April, 1927, and January, 1928, prices ee | 
by over 60 per cent, subsequently falling Bt built 
over 65 per cent between January, 1928, an ah 


f 
q 


August, 1931. This violent fluctuation Mif decla 
prices was associated with a rise 10 Jeathe Addr 
production of the order of 15 per cent, fol the 4 
ed by a fall in production of about 20 pet we ab it t 
An interesting point brought out a E aus 
paper was the fact that since 1925 world sto eG ula 
of cattle have remained relatively co, a tl 
at about 12 per cent above the pre-war level: me í 
INDIAN TEA IMPORTS- a cipal 

The India- Tea Bureau, New York, te i 


es {0 


that tea imports into the United Stat 
India gained- eleven per cent m the col thd 
months ending September 30, 1932, ae { 
pared with the same period in 1931; & 

4,035,059 pounds in 1932, against 394 
pounds in the 1931 period. : 


Mus COMPETE WITA e © 


and attracting large deposits from 


stot. The mill industry has received 
the public: m public of about Rs. 5,00,00,000 
deposits o stock banks in the city have been 
whic et aaa Mv. Shirras’ lecture dealt 
mb enous bankers and the problem 
Lo wi king them in the banking system of the 
a fe. The Ahmedabad mill industry had 
fte a able to attract deposits because of its 
same ff very sound position. oe eae ee 
in- H ad and were making profits in spit 
a ae depression, and perhaps to a degree 
1 the mnequalled in any other centre of the world. 
than Mills had no difficulty in getting deposits 
stry. from the public at rates of interest from 4} 
lucts to 5} per cent. Seth Kasturbhai Lalbhai, a 
mary | jocal millowner, agreed with the lecturer and 
and pointed out that, owing to the rigid rules 
hides requiring the hypothecation of goods, mill- 
ntity F owners declined the help of bankers, and 
beer preferred to arrange their own finance. He 
tend f also thought that the best way was to en- 
tered} courage the indigenous banker to be a local 
there agent of a bank, and. to leave him a consider- 
them able amount of freedom because of his full 
pplies knowledge of local conditions. He suggested 
efore, | that in view of the expenses that would have 
i to he incurred by opening branches in out- 
mi otthe-way places joint stock banks should 
ae oint local shrofis as the agents in such 
kids | iy this The village would also be benefitted 
n = Wo Burr me Taz? 
g yy | bia, fs eee that the Taj Mahal was 
; and Bo the a talian architect now belongs 
a it | declared Me of the  bed-time stories,’ 
athe T address to ae ; Arthur Upham Pope in an 
llo | the tabulo he India Society. He said that 
cot: J due to th us tradition to that effect was 
a HOY friar y © Patriotic enthusiasm of an Italian 
stocks F buildin a who visited Agra after the 
stant PP fop fee ihe Taj and was the sole authority 
vl | fact that ona Mr. Pope considered the 
| documents. Was accepted in Hurope despite 
J al work, og names of builders and pri- 
| Hepite the aaa hom Nh m 
ety j a e bulding itself i 
Indian portant, feature - was Dae ad 
4 incorrigiy i onstituted a dreary evidence of 
ee iewpoint ee of the earlier Euro- 
hu Utom ie believed that anything 
on wee Popa des pie Oe net Mie Temi 
ang ive achies escribed the Taj as a co- 


culture, 
Inviay Gorreg: 
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the year ended March 31, 1932, itis pointed out 
that imports of coffee from India naturally 
constitute a very small percentage of the 
total imports into Germany. In 1931 India’s 
share was 15,739 dz. out of 1,564,500 dz. 
The Central and South American countries 
are by far the largest suppliers. While Ger- 
many took 2,000 dz. less ‘coffee from India 
during the vear as compared with 1930, the 
decreases in the cases of France, Belgium and 
Holland were alarming, the 1931 figures being 
less than half of those for 1930. It has been 
stated that India herself is consuming more 
and more of her own coffee; but this is not 
the whole truth. Indian coffee is a high- 
grade coffee, and usually fetches a good price 
in European markets, and India cannot afford 
to lose valuable markets on the Continent, 
especially in France, her best customer. 
Straight Indian coffee cannot be sold to the 
retail public in Continental countries. Taste 
varies from country to country, and coffee 
must therefore be blended to suit the taste 
of each country. Indian coffee is generally 
blended with inferior varieties to impart 
flavour. ; 
New Uses or RUBBER. a 

With a view to encouraging rubber con- 
sumption the Council of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association of London in its annual report 
discusses suggestions for new uses for rubber, 
such as tires for rolling stock and upholstery 
(cushions, etc.) in railway carriages. With 
regard to the acceleration of vuleanization of 
“rubber, none of the innumerable products pro- 
posed has so far proved entirely satisfactory. 
Piperidine pentamethylene dithiocarbonate 
alone would appear to be a genuine, rapid 
and active accelerator of vulcanization, while 
‘ab the same time improving the qualities of 
“the finished product. 
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Current Comment. 
By “Scrutator ”. 


The White Paper is a sadly disappointing 
document. It shows no advance on the last 
Round Table Conference. The constitution 
it envisages cannot prove workable. For a 
Federation it is too undemocratic, and for a 
democracy there is a Governor-General too 
much. The checks on the Local and Federal 
Legislatures loom large and the clement of 
Responsibility in either sphere seems over- 
shadowed by the regal, almost autocratic, 
powers vested in the Governor-General and the 
Governors. The dominant idea of the framers 
seems to have been “ give as little as possible 
and keep as much as you can”. That is 
neither the way to build a growing constitu- 
tion—growing in the sense of making pro- 
gress for a nation yearning for advance both 
easy and possible under a constitution possess- 
ing flexibility and power of adaptation—nor 
retain the allegiance of a discontented and 
critical nation. The keynote of the Cabinet 
view is struck in the very first Paragraph 
of the Introductory part of the White Paper, 
in which it is stated that the conversion of 
the present system of Government into a 
responsibly governed Federation of States 
and Provinces should be qualified by limita- 
tions, commonly known as “ safeguards ay 
“which have been framed ’—it is said‘in so 
many words—“in the common interests of India 
and the United Kingdom.” Compare that 
phrase with that laid down at the Second Round 
Table Conference by the Indian representatives 
who summed it up in the words “ demonstrably 
in the interests of India”. This was in accord- 
ance with the formula agreed toin the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact which preceded the Second Round 
Table Conference. In that Pact, Para: IT re- 
cites that “as regards constitutional questions, 
the scope of future discussionis, with the assent 
of His Majesty’s Government, to be with the 
object of considering further the scheme for 
constitutional government of India discussed 

at the Round Table Conference and of the 

scheme there outlined. Federationis an essential 
part, 80 also are Indian Responsibility and 
Reservations or Safeguards in the interests 
of India.” 


ntained (1). thai 


> 


in it will show: 
she 


- States will be considered in regard 


___This will give you an idea of the mind be- 
d the White Paper. A glance at the pro- 


yet; (2) that the conditions set down a i 
realization are both hard and unattainahy 
except, if at all with difficulty ; and (3) that the $ 


preliminaries to be satisfied seem go formid. P Jn r 
able to the framers of the Constitution that “that it 
they feel they owe it to themselves to state Ne t aa 
that if such difficulties as they contemplate P tell 
occur, then “His Majesty's Government will athe sul 
take steps to review the whole position int | 
consultation with Indian opinion.” That | certain 
shows the tremendous odds against the evoly. | of Bat 
ing of Federation on the conditions preserih: W on the 


ed in the White Paper. You can build on rock | 
butnot on quicksands. Trust begets frist: 
goodwill can win over a nation; and the Consti 
tution will be only a means to an end, The 


framers of the Constitution Act have forgotten $ outlini 
the human element, the one thing thatwasever J the St 
present before the minds of the first great J intoa] 
modern federalists, the framers of the great ff States 
American Constitution. -~ f join or 

A typical instance of the political. short- J been p 


know t 


sighedness of both the British Government and ji « 
iton; ( 


British Indian politicians has been thei 
inexplicable attitude towards Indian State ae oy 
generally and especially towards certain of J Atcess 
the major States which have had to put up 
with grievances of an age-long character 1 
their own areas. British Indian politici 
have neither tried to understand the proli 
lems of particular States nor have they culti 
vated their goodwill. The result has bet 
that there has been a lack of sympath 
between them, which is not only regrettab t 
but also to-be deplored as being most ea 
to the interests of India as a whole. 33 
British Government has always shown a 
dency to treat Indian States alike: = 
may be defended from the point of viot 
general policy but in actual working: 1 Eo 
always meant serious inconvenience, 1 
harm, to particular States. The sugg 
that the particular conditions of ey 


butions made by States (made in Para 
therefore, a new departure and is 

States like Mysore. I am stressing thes 
only to state that from the White Pal 
of view,a Federation is not poss 


‘fad their desire to accede to the 
Merit shows not only the impor- 
on assigned to the States in the 
; a Federation in India but also 
grolution a studying States’ problems from 
Y the need ra view of the States, so that con- 
fie ne be established with them with a 
‘ ft mutual good. : 

‘view to Mysore, I must say plainly 


5 Sigil 


ni | Fe erat think of F adoration wai guis 
state E apart from. other matters, two conc itions are 
ie f filled .—(1) the absolute total abolition of 
a A subsidy paid by the State to the Govern- 
1 in f ment of India, and (2) the retrocession on 
That W certain agreed terms of the C. & M. Station 
volv- A of Bangalore. Justice and equity are both 
crib- | on the side of the State in regard to these 
rock } two age-long questions. They date in fact 
‘ist: W fom pre-Federation times and Federation 
msti- | has given only an opportunity to bring them 
The f into the limelight. The White: Paper in 
tten $ outlining the procedure to be followed before 
ever f the States and the Provinces can coalesce 
great f intoa Federation lays down that so far as the 
meat J States are concerned they can be asked to 

} jon only after-(1) the Constitution Act has 
hort: { ben placed on the Statute Book and they 


and j know the character and: powers of the Federa- 
thet }) ton; (2) the final discussions with the States 
tate j; ae Over in regard to theix Instruments of 
m of J Accession ; and (3) they have actually execut- 

tl the Instruments of Accession incorporat- 


SL, 
= 
= 


ae | ae agreed to enter the Federation. These 
baie: i ae and conditions may vary with the States: 
‘ean 1 and ses as they surrender their powers 
vat hy hovnthey ait to the Federation wa the 
| ne cy will be exercised by the Federation ; 

S of their powers and jurisdiction will 


He ing ith them as before and their rela- 
fet Mpresonted To to them will be with the Crown 
“Bhs FE Crown repy y the Viceroy and not with the 
oy of Trecutins ee by the Governor-General as: 
is being the of the Federal Government. 

© Dut toma d tion, it is open to the States 
condition, ard their individual terms and 


p ition : 
“Minty aM “0 that they might be considered 


a Š x 
re po ced to. For instance, in regard 
t ‘bis not on He Oer 


abo] 
OCession 


Met € terms and conditions on which they. 


eee ly His Highness Govern- 
Squire as a sine ‘qua non the 
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subjects. With the lapse of time, the feeling 


is, if anything, keener and public opinion is . 


insistent that they should both be considered, 
now that Federation is to be evolved. Tn saying 
this in unequivocal fashion, I am, I think, 
doing what is most necessary in the interests 
of both British India and Mysore. Having re- 
gard to the terms of the White Paper, the 
allegiance of the major States to the Federa- 
tion wil] help not only to evolve Federation, 
but also help to start India as a whole on 
anew era of progress. Mysore is ready, as ever 
before, to bear her part of the financial burden 
on an equal and uniform basis—population, 
territorial or other; only the old marks of 
servility, of feudal subordination on the one 
hand and loss of prestige through logs of 
territory at the very doors of its administrative 
capital on the other, should go and that in- 
stantly if Mysore is to agree to Federation. The 
people of Mysore expect their Government 
(His Highness’ Government) to urge this view 
on the Government of India. Jn this, there is 
absolute unanimity of opinion among all classes 
of people in Mysore and between the rulers 

and the ruled. All are of one mind in this 

connection. In view of certain recent utteran- 

ces in certain quarters in the ©. & M. Station = 
area, I would state that the people of the 

Station would do well to know that they 

stand to gain and not to lose by the re- 

trocession. The legal and constitutional 

position of the Station will be rectified; 

unity-of administration will be secured ; the 
Station will retain its present amenities ; and 


-the Cantonment, as a-cantonment, will not 


be interfered with. In plainer terms, the 
inhabitants of the Station area will, as the 
result of administrative union, secure represen- 


“tation in the Mysore Assembly and Council, 


and in the Federal Assembly and the Council 


of State. Also, taxation —both income and ` 


other. local taxation—will be lowered. 
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appeal to British Indian politicians to take 
note of the hour and see if they cannot make 
Federation possible by not raising financial ob- 
jections where there ought to be none. It is 


The Indian Budget was introduced once 
by Sir George Schuster and it has been E 
lt has, however, proved a wholly tame af Ml, 
No remission of taxation ; reduction ai the 
t 


only on this footing and ou the basis of salary cut; reimposition of the stamp duty | Mr. 
equality and justice that Federation can be on cheques which luckily has been defeated. the 2 
evolved in India. No State will willingly sign Of all the comments, the Times City Editon | Ihs 
an Instrument of Accession which manifestly is the most characteristic. The Connecting | i large 
will add to its existing shackles. That is of “safeguards” with the Budget, though | {have 
in the nature of things impossible to imagine. cunning, is intelligible. The Indian National i ma, 
Nor can a State, which has patientaly suffered Debt is self-supporting; ergo that is good f AG 
long and represented to higher authorities for Nay, more: it is due to the financial state | tnace: 
decade upon decade in regard to such suffer- craft of the Government of India. Why then f prof 
ing, be expected to agree to continue to sufter refer to World Conditions and World Economie # Eor 
it for ages yet to come, without any prospect Conferences? The objective is clear. There f ling 
of its removal. The old order should go it is‘in the advice tendered by the City great 
before the new one can come in. That is the Editor. “It is in the highest importance f im? 
position of Mysore. And that might well to the future welfare of the country” fo pr 
sum up, mutatis mulandis, the position of some retain the present position in tact and “Inda f yy pr 
other major States in India. If the major would be weil advised to consent to whatever f masta 
States are induced to come in on equitable safeguards or measures are necessary to main. f eim 
terms, the example is likely .to prove tain it. Semper idem and no more. Thaf ieee 
infectious. Before long, no seat in the way, progress is out of the question. , q anythi 
or theAssembly Council of State would be left z x Sy era ed visi 
vacant. Sir George Schuster, in the course of hi} picturi 
Apart from the difficulties inherent in the reply to the speeches on the Finance Bill ee 
present political situation, the Constitutional said that if an embargo had been placed ot f conces 
problem in India as a whole deserves to be the export of gold, the imports would have} to the 
approached in a spirit of goodwill, by been checked and the customs duty wout ples 
the British Government, the Indian States have been brought down from Rs. 50 to Re. 25] ant 
and British Indian politicians. Granted good- crores. This defence of his brings oul th on my 
will on all sides, especially in regard to difference in the point of view of the Gove) 
matters affecting the future of a great country, ment and of the people. ‘The first consideri l lo Ih 
a speedy transformation of the position tion of the Government is, as the “Leader! Def kick 5 
ought to be possible. Three conditions are it, its revenue, although it may be deriv | m 
a eee ” X are ie realize from the export of capital which weaken H | da 
P tie aa of Ge ( ) a Too power of resistance of the people to : | a 
a ainintavantice ca ment on the politi- circumstances. India has been payi ei iles 
í r sides, and the release of its imports out of the exports of its comm, me 
Mahatma Gandhi and his compatriots so that ties. But last year its purchases of fore oy A 
they might be enabled to freely discuss matters goods would have considerably dwindle i Dring 
Indian problem on ee n a of See yie stimulated by the depreciation g a AF Th 
inate oe Oa ae a Titish Govern- Tf in the next financial year the exp ap Wos 
proved with as little dele aper tae be im- gold declines appreciably, the budget? uae 
interests of Windia Switch canter D E of Government would be Ub ye o saat 
those of the United Kingdom; and (3) a change Mending face te onaa yin to the S 
in the attitude i > 2) a change standing fact is that owing to the imi pd 


i of British Indian politicians 
in regard to the larger Indian States, in whom 
pe 3 far shown little or no real in- 
rest. o the British Government, on w 

much depends, ae 
af England ’s greatest statesman : “Magnanimi- 
ty in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom - 

s 4 


T would recall the words of one. 


and little minds go jll. 


fall in prices and the drain of gold reo) 


country the purchasing power of the 


Stewart, F.RS., G.-D. writing in 


JF. ; 
itty E Guardian, says :— 

vated, the ¢ vacentlY had the opportunity of seeing a 
litori ie ot Russia which is off the beaten track. 
ecting | large I avelled thousands of miles among the pea- 
hough | [have id have stayed in many villages and provincial 
tional) aa Thus I have seen parts of the country which 
good T Government do not, as a rule, permit outsiders 
Re 4 Twas the technical adviser and expert mem- 
ae i. at small commission sent out by a London Trust 
7 then ae “The U. S. S. R. Government had been 
nomic Tan with the Company with a view to the latter 
There taking up certain concessions which extended over a 
City f gest pi of Russia and Siberia, and my job was to 

rtance inspect these. : pe e one 
3 . We travelled in a leisurely way over some thou- 
yi to ak of miles by rail, sledge and other conveyance. 
India My profession has called me for similar work over 
atever most of the world for over thirty years, so that I may 
main | claim to be an experienced observer. I had no 
That P special arrangements made for me, and while L was 
F  throvghout shown every courtesy, I was never shown 
anything else. Unlike Mr. Shaw and other distinguish- 
ed visitors, I was never treated to motor rides, cinemas, 
of his J Picture galleries, theatres, operas, nor did I get free 
Bil} or special terms at any hotels. The Government 
dad were desirous that the Company should take up the 
concessions, and I wasa man, it might have been 
have f tothe interest of the Soviet, to please. But while, 
would asIsay, I was always shown every courtesy, no mére 
Re. yo Mite was taken of me than of any ordinary traveller, 


a zi . Se 
on there was never the slightest restriction placed 
my movements either in Moscow or anywhere else. 


Moscow PRIOES. 


i the 
overl: 


jae fy had 

* E kiek a eee of time to sce Moscow, having to 
erived | time, The oe doing nothing for a very long 
va fied Dtoerastination siens are past-masters in the art of 
ar and at kept ¢ PS are repeatedly made 
dveri had autos » and the delays were exasperating. I 
g {ot ] tiles of ee else to do, and I wandered miles upon 
mod fl never Wee eae at all hours of day and night. 
orig | Ting TON rao He quiet. At night especially, 
ved iii Or questioned. p Be by male or female orstopped 
| rect | Principal cities y Be iceman. I know most of the 
BP MW any other wi Suro pe and America, and I do not 
meh ek freely al] night man and woman or child can 

ott OF yb have seoy ong: ee 
; ow, Pa ee gt object misery and suffering in 
me not exis ual starvation. I do not say it 


exist, but, wi y ‘iti 
ny fric » With plenty of opportunities and. 
x ye oe those to cron Sate was 
PPalling, Tood ie Saw it. Housing conditions’ are 
ma ai times neha almost unprocurable, 
att all this Prrifying, But the Russian seems to 
Jbody ole DoT osophically and to live on less than. 
; Shelter of wn, as far as I saw, everyone has food 
re Confirm th i : 


Some kind. — % 
These, Ii 
A 


bigger 
k_ these. 


of food and other com: - 
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Topics in the Journals. 
Every-day Life in Soviet Russia: A Plain Tale. 


hotels I know I always had excellent rooms, clean 
and airy, with good bath room, and plenty of hot and 
cold water, clean towels, and so on. On one of my 
visit to Moscow the only hotel I could get into had 
no single room vacant and only onesuite, It cost me 
just over £1 a day for the rooms, but there was a 
little hall, a bedroom for my man-servant (I had 
none), a very good bedroom, and a most luxurious 
sitting-room. The whole of the furniture was so 
beautiful that T came to the conclusion it had been 
looted from some palace, and there was a perfect 
gem of a French clock which severely tested my 
honesty. I saw nothing but the prices to complain 
of at the hotels. In some of the provincial towns, 
such as Vyatka, the hotels were excellent.” 


RAILWAY CONTRASTS. 

T have travelled on all classes of the railways, and 
here I differ from most of the accounts I have seen. 
The best main lines, such as the one from the Polish 
border to Siberia, are good. The gauge is the broad 
one, and the carriages are consequently very roomy. 
They were clean and well ventilated, and the bedding 
was spotless. As a matter of fact, these carriages 
were the most comfortable I have ever travelled in. 
The dining-cars were comfortable, the food was good, 
well cooked, and well served, while the courtesy of 
all the staff could not be surpassed and the prices, 
surprisingly, were reasonable. 

On the more important branch lines there were 
no dining-cars, but the carriages and beds were clean 
and comfortable and the courteous attendants were 
ready to make tea for us at all hours and to rush off 
to buy us food at the stations. 

+ Jnall the small towns we visited there were Govern-. 
ment eating-houses, where everyone was encouraged 
to eat. I noticed that even when food in the same 
town. was almost unprocurable, or the prices enor- 
mous, one could always be sure of a good and cheap 
meal at one of these eating-houses. I suppose the 
ides is partly to break up the home life. While 
Russians drink weak tea interminably, they seem only 
to want one meal a day. “Che meal consisted of a big 
basin of good soup, with a huge chunk of meat in it, 
‘-plentifully supplied plate of meat, potatoes, and. 
other vegetables, and a very substantial. helping of- 
good pudding. And the cost was somewhere. about 
a shilling. I always gave most of mine to some — 
would have lasted me two — 


sner 
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Thig 
at a cost of two-pence half-penny a kilometre. ‘This 
took two passengers and all their baggage. One oan 
always claim the shelter of the post house as a right, 
and as soon as a traveller arrives the samovar is got 
ready and the table set for K a and a mene 
ingredients, of course, supplied or bought by ie 
traveller. Thero is no difficulty in travelling in the 
most remote districts—if the Soviet grants permis- 
sion, which it is not likely to do to the foreigner. 

In the larger villages I fouad well-equipped little 
hospitals, spotlessly clean, with, perhaps, half a dozen 
beds in two wards, one for men and the other for 
women, a small surgical ward, an operating-room, 
and a woll-furnished dispensary. The handiest doctor 
might bs 100 miles away, but the hospital would be 
in charge of a felshcritza, a partly qualified medical 
woman, Jess than doctor and more than nurse, a most 
efficient person, who was her own operator and dis- 
penser, 

Vilth, squalor and aisease abound among the 
peasants, but I do not think this has arisen since the 
Revolution. IL have lived among the savage and 
semi-civilized peoples of the globe from the sub-aretic 
to the equator, and [ have never seen filth and dirty 
habits im so repulsive a form as among Russian pea- 
sants. There were, of course, exceptions.. I believe 
the Soviet is trying to inculcate cleanliness, sanita- 
tion and hygiene among the peasants. It will be 
a difficult job. 

I believe that the present rulers of Russia really 
do wish to see all religion abolished and severe dis- 
abilities attach to priests and their families. But it 
is not correct to say that public worsh ipis prohibit- 
ed. Wherever I went I found that anyone could 
attend any kind of public worship he pleased with- 
out inferférence. I always did so myself, both in 
Moscow, at the very gate of the Kremiin, and in the 
provinces. Chruches are not closed if there are suffi- 
cient local worshippers to keep the churches in repair 
and attend services. At the entrance of practically ` 
every village I entered there was a cross standing 
uninterfered with. z 


Swadeshi in Insurance. 


The Insurance Blue-Book issued by the 
Government Actuary in August this year 
publishes the following telling figures with 
réterence to life insurance business in India. 
The figures axe for the year 1930. The total 

‘new life assurance business effected in India 
during the year 1930, amounted to 145 thou- 
sand policies assuring the sum of nearly 
Rs. 274 crores and yielding a premium income 
of one crore and sixty lakhs of which the new 

business done by Indian companies amount- 
ed to 106 thousand policies assuring the sum 
of 15’ crores 68 lakhs and having a premium 
income of nearly 86 lakhs. The actual figures 
of the business of Indian and ‘non-Indian 
companies were as under :-— Mir 


EE MYSORE RCONOMIC [OURREE 


excellent, their financial position is: ve 


Non-Indian, 


From the above it will 
Svadeshi, that though the Non-Indian coma a 
panies are only one-fourth in numbe S| | 
Indian companies, they have got 43 


r Of the 


z z D 
cent of the total business effected in the ue a 
in India, with a premium income of 45 z : aa 
cent of the total premiums paid on the ae io La 
business during the year. It is gratifying F hese 
to note that Indian companies are making Befo 
steady headway and year by year they are yarns 
showing increased business. her re 
z 4 almost 
The above figures are for the year 1930 only. When Indian 
we consider the volume of the total life assurance ff) cloth 
business in force and how itis distributed over Indian almost 
and non-Indian companies, the figures show the É  edand 
following interesting position : ; | Tho w 
Number of policies in force Is 7,16,663 W tondi 
Total sums assured Rs. 1,54,00,00,000 nities 
Premium income .. ae 3 7,96,48,000 < increas 
Out of the above figures the share of 92 Indian p goods, 
life assurance companies is as under: f from l 
Number of policies in force ae 5,138,955 pound 
Total sums assured Rs. 84,88,91,000 from E 
Premium income 3 -« 5, 4,00,02,000 f the wa 
The business of 23 Foreign or non-Indian companies ff) The I 
was as under: ftom n 
Number of policies in force ei 2,02,108 ae 
Total sums assured Rs. 69,76,48,000 a 1an 
Premium income aS A „a 3,87,40,000 2 Bri 
It will be seen from the above figures, that nearly oe 
50 per cent of the income derived from Life Insur e a 
ance business in this country is still with companii Abe 
not indigenous to India. í E ado i 
The financial position of Indian life assurance comi k is 
panies in 1930 was as under: g f bas to 
Number of Indian Companies 3 A absolni 
Paid up capital Rs. decline 
Annual income ie Ao a 1930-3 
Total life assurance fund... Ps n 0 Markei 
Total asseta oe Ae oo tion 9 
The combined strength of Indian life assuran 
companies shows an excellónt position, strong enot Inte 
not only to absorb the entire business at prese M. K 
force in- India but also to take care of all increases the R 
the future. pein f ti 
In life assurance the first duty of every PATT | 5 


Indian should be to insure with Indian life a 
companies only, By doing so, he at once heip 
keep in India, moneys that are going out 0 Jndian 
This will not only strengthen the position o; hem t0 
life assurance companies, but also Will enable A rie 
assist immensely Indian banks, Indian i09 nomi 
Indian enterprise and generally improve the ecoma 
condition of India, ` ; ; i 
Life Insurance Companies are great credit ily) 
tions. They are a part and parcel dp 


of the Oey. 
of the people. _ They have heen tried in: mon 
epidemics, wars, floods, depressions, and pet 
vastations and they have stood their trials 
ably well. Indian life insurance compar 
now come to stay; their. record of servic? 


i 


ife companies will be more 


of Indian Lile cc ) 
: legitimate demand of India. 


* the hands 


says i to meet every 
i mple to : F 
om f nal and the Indian Market. 


Lancashire 


the cently read before the Royal 

aper recently tea 0 3 
n Io a P cociety, Mr. A. R. Burnett-Hurst 
a ee sith the remarkable post-war changes 
per dealt: s trade with India. Inter aha, 


new in Lancashire 


. he said that :— 


png 3 : sar, India produced nine-tenths of the 
ing | Before, th Phe. rA and met the balance of 
are of a uirements, mainly medium and fine yarns, 
o het iy from the United Kingdom, but the 
7 Piei mills only supplicd one-quarter of the mill 
be ae consumed in the country. Lancashire held 
dian almost a monopoly of theimport trade in grey, bicach- 
the ff edand printed cloth, a trade valued ab £ 35,002,000. 
; Tho war handicapped British shippers and presented 
3,663 to Indian and Japanese manufacturers special opportu- 
1,000 nities of which they took advantage. Indian mills 
000 inereased their production of fine yarns and piece 
dian goods, while Japan increased her shipments of yarn 
# from half a million pounds pre-war to 26 million 
955 f pounds in 1918-19 and of unbleached piece-goods 
„000 from 3 million yards to 207 million yards. After 
00 A the war, Lancashire recovered part of the lost trade. 
mies of The Indian mills, reconstructed and re-equipped 
1 {tom war profits, soon became formidable competi- 
708 f tos. Further the reduced purchasing power of the 
3,000 f Indian masses, coupled with the relatively high prices 
,000 f of British goods, compelled consumers to turn their 
arly f attention tq the cheaper and coarser products of the 
sur Indian and Japanese mills. Much of the subsequent 
Ate sae of the Indian mill industry was due to the 
oe ete of the Cotton Excise Duty in 1926, to the 
pom: os on of “discriminating protection” in 1930 
9) f has ae n The United Kingdom 
000 fe abclately and. rel He yarn trade as a whole, both 
‘On VA ` atively. Lancashire’s share has 
000 | India ee ceny pre-war to 35 per centin 
cn) market in yarns of ow supplies nine-tenths of the 
3 ion of India oe counts above 40's. The produc- 
ance n piece-goods increased from 1,105 mil- 
ough I F E ; 
Oy ee evidence ‘was given by Mr. T. 
aot ‘the Rover d the eminent economist, before 
jotic ting. He -ommission on “Lotteries and Bet- 
T Mjoyiment Bree gambling as ‘a form of. 
ae Ne or Soe people. who take a glass of 
diam J the Contin, opera. He said that people 
mto f Ne a woeh ent indulged in lotteries about 
ries BD and he favoured State lotteries. 


40 log k f 
the g ox forward to a life of poverty without 


Shtest- } s EEEE 
Marked in eee of amelioration,’ he re- 


ple, and if w 
© m the ho 


nto “this false and unreal 
lief in these days of distress,’ 
as follows + if 
The sicher 


they alway: 
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: India is the price factor, and unti) Lancashire manu- 


“bargo on the export of gold and the foreign 


_it was generally thought that when the trans: — 
‘actions on the exchange would be resumed, — 


of foreign obligationsin gold. 


“he thought it was a good thing 
tional. 
‘to meet foreign. obligatio 
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lion yards pre-war to 2,56] million yards in 1930-31, 
whereas imports of foreign piece-goods decreased from 
2.632 million yards pre-war to 890 million yards in 
1930-31. 


The British share in that decreased trade 
fell from 97 per cent pre-war to 59 per cent; while a 
Japan, starting almost from zero, captured one-third SA 
of the trade in less than twenty years. In pre-war 
days Lancashire was dominant in the market for oe, 


unbleached cloth and for coloured goods ; now, Indian 
mills supply 85 per cent of India’s requirements of 
the former and 70 per cent of the latter. Japan has 
captured the import trade in grey shirtings and long- 
cloth and during the last five years has made great 
inroads in the grey dhuti trade. Indian and British 
coloured goods are meeting serious competition from 
Japanese artificial silk fabrics, while the valuable 
trade in bleached goods, hitherto almost a monopoly 
of Lancashire, is now threatened in all the staple 
lines“ by Japan. The very considerable decrease 
in the demand for Manchester goods in India is due 
primarily to the rapid progress thet Indian mills 
have made in nearly all the staple lines of the grey 
and coloured piece goods trade: and secondly, to 
Japanese competition. The dominant considera- 
tion in determining the demand for cotton goods in 


facturers can quote competitive prices there is little 
hope that Lancashire will recover her former position 
or even maintain her present share of the trade. The 
remarkable success of the Japanese manufacturers 
in the Indian market is due to their policy of gradual 
and persistent penetration based almost exclusively 
on the price factor. The Japanese have concentrat- 
ed on the mass production of standard cloths at low 
prices. A self-governing India, freely using the tariff 
weapon, will make it increasingly difficult for Lanca- 
shire to hold herown, Nevertheless, though for same 
years to come Lancashire should hold the trade in 
yarns of the highest counts, in bleached goods, in fine 
grey jaconets and dhutis and in dyed goods, much 
will depend upon the efforts made by Lancashire 
manufacturers to keep in touch with the market _ 
to place their goods at competitive prices and to 
counter the efforts of their Far Eastern competitor. 


thing applies in a similar measure to these 
poorer people. = 


‘When the United States placed an em-. 


exchanges with that country were suspended, 


the dollar would have appreciably depreciated 
in relation to sterling. Those who thought 
so forgot that the financial earthquake in tha 

country. had nothing to do wit 


as the “Leader” points out, 
one and did not affect the c 


redit- It has. more 


forced it off 


ee OO ee a Be ee 
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Recent Economic Publications. 
The Soviet Union and Peace. 


With an introduction by Henrie Barbasse. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Martin Lawrence Lid., London. 
Price 3s. 6d. ¥ 

This book is & collection of the most important 
documents issued by the Government of Soviet 
Russia concerning peace and disarmament from 1917 
to 1929. They are a formidable number and are 
divided into 4 sections. ‘The first rclates to the docu- 
ments issued by the Soviet Government in the early 
years of the Republic andinitare included the Decree 
Sf Peace dated November Sth, 1917, and the proposals 
for peace and disarmament made by the Soviet 
representatives at various conferences hetween L917 
and 1920, ‘Che second section refers to the work of 
disarmament and the proposals made by Russia in 
regard to that problem, beginning with the vigorous 
protest made by that country inst its exclusion 
from the Washington Disarmament Conference in 
1921. Seetion 3 also is a continuation of Section 2 
and contains the various important documents issued 
and statements made by the Soviet Delegat o the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission. ‘This brings 
the narrative down to the year 1928. Part IV con- 
tains documents referring to the attitude of Ru 
towards the Kellog Peace Pact and Part V conte 
the various Pacts of Neutrality and non-as 
signed by the U. S. S. R, from 1921 down tc 

As has been said in the Foreword to the collection 
“it has been issued for the purpose of acquainting 
wide circles” in England with the facts as to the Soviet 
Union and Peace. 

In the Introduction Mr. Barbasse narrates in a 
connected form the various attempts made by the 
Soviet Government all of which constitute a complete 
refutation of the theory that the Government is out 
for national aggression. From what the Documents 
contain, “there can hardly be a single State whose 
history is so full of endeavours for the effective estab- 
lishment throughout the world, as is the eleven 
years history of the Soviet Union,” The documents 
cited conclusively prove the ineradicable desire of 
the Soviet Union for peace and-disarmament and the 
resultant impression of a study of the documents is 
that the European nations are left in a very unfavour- 
able light. Mr. Barbasse while vindicating the posi- 
tion of the Ssviet Government has exposed in a merci- 
less manner the obstacles and hindrances placed in 
the way of the realization of peace by the European 
nations. That disarmament is not an accomplished 
fact even now is only a further proof of the very 
doubtful willingness of the nations and of their indif- 
ference, if not their insincerity, in regard to this 
important problem. Mr. Barbasse’s introduction read 
together with the documents quoted is a direct chal- 
lenge to the ostentatious blaring of peace trumpets 
without any serious, practical and genuine attempt at 
practical disarmament behind it. Peace and dis- 
armament are problems which admit only of compre- 
hensive solution based upon a complete change in the 
angle of vision of the nations ; but regretfully enough 
they are the problems to which solutions are attempt- 
ed in driblets, No wonder that fifteen years oH 
the Great War we are stillas near t ae 
world war as ever before and that disarmament 
| peace arculso as dim visions as ever, ~ 

' ude dnd wo 


the danger point 


wards, and its work for, peace are highly co 
and if the world to-day is not free from immi 

peril of war, it is not the Soviet Governmentof hod ; 
that is to blame but other Governments of Hires 
This is the impression left on one’s mind by HDN i 
of the various documents collected by Mr. Barbas 
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C. V. Hanumantaa Rao 


India and the International Labour 
Organization. 


By Dr, P. P. Pillai. Balailli Readership Lectures 
of the Paina University, 1929-30; Patna, 1931, pp. 
196, with bibliography. 

In this ‘handy volume Dr. Padmanabha Pillai, 
the energetic Director of the International Labour 
Office’at New Delhi, gives us almost all that is neces: 
sary for a comprehension of India’s place in the In. | 
ternational Labour Organization, and the material [| 
benefits accruing to our country from a participa: f 
tion in and a steadfast adherence to the work of this f 
unique Geneva organization. Dr. Pillai has made 
his name as a careful and reliable student of Indian | 
economic conditions by his: important study om | 
“ Economie Conditions in India’? which has fitting: | 

| 
| 


ly run into a second edition. In this volume he does” 
not allow his diplomatic position at New Delhi to | 
prevent him from studying with sympathy the proli- pi 
lems he had attempted to study, but proceed with + 
his inquiry from a purely national point of view. hoj 
this objective account of India’s co-operation with 
the International Labour Organization there ig & 
lot of material neatly crushed for the edification of 
the student of India’s socio-economic conditions, ® 
well as for the captains of industry and commer 
and the labour leader. ‘His last chapter is of parii 
cular interest to the student of the impending Co 
tutional reforms in which the generality of 
masses in the country, particularly agricultura ne 
industrial workers, whether organized or WOE ier 
are expected to take their rightful place. The ov i 7 
has the advantage to have at his disposal the ree tbe 
mendations of the Linlithgow Commission £a i, 
Whitley Commission and is as such in & pone 1 

offer some constructive suggestions for tno Ole 
chjsement of the millions of Indian wi 
population. In this respect bis concluding 
entitled ‘‘the International Labour Organizatiny, 
India’s Political Future” deserves the closest 3i 
tiny by our politicians and constitutionalist®,” 
The book is divided into six chapters: fiaba 
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His position first as a member of the League 
tariat and latterly as a member of the Inte 
Labour Office at Geneva, has given Dr. Billets 
opportunity to appreciate fully the troni 


tion n 


2 Lahon 


ian labour and social legislation of the post- 
link E specific international labour conven- 
j aif the fact is clear that legislation agreed to 
{ions+ Ni members of ihe International Labour 
at Genova U more or less stimulated national 
(Organizatio” awn country. India has so far ratified 
aotivity in Ee ional Labour conventions, which yields 
eleven intone if thirty to the total number adopted 
a percentact ing the past fourteen years, and assign 
at CE the first place among the Asiatic 
for our ee the faithful adherence to the obli- 

g 


states a8 T 
(Gee imposed at Geneva upon world states from 
alse k 


fh o time. : 
Toi E 112—113 and 120—-121, the author gives 
age 


alist of the Conventions accepted by India and the 
national legislation implemented by the Government 
during the past fourteen years in our country. The 
atter list comprises & swift succession of Indian legis- 
lative enactments intended to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of our workers. The Indian Factories Act of 
1922 with its subsequent amendments, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1923, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act of 1926 with its amending act of 1928, 
and the Trades Disputes Act of 1929 may be mention- 
ed as some of the landmarks in recent labour legisla- 
tion given effect to in India. Thereis no gainsaying 
the fast that India’s association with the International 
Labour Organization has exercised a tremendous 
influence over the attitudes of the Government, the 
Employers and: Workers in their effort to work out 
areasonably just co-partnership of national! endeavour 
to the land. But this does not in any sense justify 
the hope that Indian labour conditions have attain- 
e] perfection and that the time is come to call halt in 
this direction, as is pleaded by some of our employers’ 
organizations. Far from it. As yet, India cannot 
rope n foot title line with Western countries in the 
ee oial and social justice which is being 
ie ere to their workers. It is to be 
tinue Ter r oani would resolve to con- 
inene A ua le work as a sympathetic buffer 
Meenas one labour iu the land and thus foster 
Tian he at Tation between these two sets of interests 
3 hitherto been possible. 


Dial it has been brought to light that there isa 


our county X y ; i 
field eae Indian and Enropean interests in this 


and p, : come to a clash, as the Sir Arthur Froom 
exposed BOER controversies in 1926 and 1929 
tion of Ind vee have indicated. In 1927, the Federa- 
ence as the focus ham bers of Commerce came into exist- 
ind indus oE point of purely Indian commercial 

sociated (i interests, as distinct from the older 
Which ; ham bers of Commerce of India and Ceylon 
allt European organization. Last year 
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tunities to claim and possess adequate obligations and 
rights. 

I would have liked Dr. Pillai to devote some space 
for a description of the struggle which India experi- 
enced before she got a place on the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization in 1922, for 
that struggle can be really called heroje, if ever the 
heroic can be introduced into the industrial and 
labour field. Since her admission in her own right 
to a government seat on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organization’ as one of the 
eight world states of chief industrial importance, 
Incia has made her mark at Geneva. In 1927 Sir 
Atul Chatterjee was unanimously elected President 
of the International Labour Conference, while in 
October 1932 he was elected to the enviable position 
of Chairman of the Governing Body of International 
Labour Organization. Besides being fitting tributes 
to the ability of Sir Atul Chatterjee, these elections 
indicate that India is fast coming into alignment with 
world states as far as a progressive programme of 
industrial and social amelioration is concerned. If 
the place of India in the League of Nations is unsatis- 
factory, her position in the International Labour 
Organization, as a necessary. adjunct to League 
membership, has more than justified the expense and 
trouble which the country is put to. 

Dr. Pillai’s present study, written as it was in his 
characteristic limpid style, cught to serve as an eye- 
opener, to such of our politicians and leftist labour 
leaders who believe that Geneva is a sham. 

An entirely Indian production, the book under 
review would have greatly facilitated the work of 
the student if it had an index or at leas} a compre- 
hensive description of the contents. 


Camp, BOMBAY, } 


23rd February 1933. TANA SUNDARAM 


Imperial Economic Conference. 


VIEWS OF THE INDIAN MERCHANTS? CHAMBER , 
ON THE REPORT OF THE INDIAN DELEGATION TO 
Orrawa, 1932, pp. 26. 


The Committee opine that the forcing of the Pact 
on the unwilling Indian people, the strengthening of 


“the British export trades’ hold on India, the lack 


of mutual gains to the contracting parties for Great 


. Britain obtains the liou’s share of advantage and 


India obtains less, if any, at all, he reduction Me por 
hasi ower of other countries for our gocds, the 
soni bilit the possibility of further 

th of Indian in- 


stranglehold of Britis 


India’s own shipping 
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interests of the Indian businessman, not in the in- 
terests of the manufacturer, nor im the interests of the 
goneral tax-pryer.” It appropriately quotes the 
speech of the President of the Board of Trade of the 
United Kingdom which says that ‘the Ottawu Agree- 
ment willinerease the activities of the English export- 
ing houses to Mulia with & corresponding effect on 
the manufacturing centres in the United Kingdom. 

It is a pity that in spite of such vehement denuncia- 
tion available to the members of the Legislative 
Assembly the Pact has been after all ratified with 


very slight modifications. 


Senare Housk, i 
CALCUTTA nas Dr. B. Ramacnanpra Rav. 


QTth February 1933. 


Ottawa Trade Agreement and India. . 


By V. Ramdas Pantulu, Vice-President, The Madras 
Eaonomic Association, 1932, pp. 40. 

The indefatigable Mr. Ramdas Pantulu with his 
untiring energy has issuel this monograph in time to 
enable the people ta realize the oconomic implications 
of the Oltawa Past batween India and Great Britains 
As leador of the Opposition Party in the Council of 
State he used to make many a debate a lively issue. 
The same grasp of political, ezonomic, financial and 
monetary matters which he used to display in the 
Council Debates or at the sittings of the Central Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee of which he was a very active 
member, is again in the forefront.and the pros and 
cons of the Ottawa Pact have been stated in a clear 
and lusid manner in this-:monograph. 
Ottawite az all the Indian nationalist economists are. 
With true prophetic insight he remarks that the 
Ottawa Pact will bo ratified by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

While admitting that in certain cases of export 
trade, as cofleo and tanned hides and skins, India 
stands to gain, he clearly emphasizes the fact that 
“the mere non-accoptance of the Pact will not seri- 
ously jeopardise the export trade of India.” The 
real expansion of export trade will also be small. 
The export trade with non-Empire countries might 
be dislocated and diminished by the operation of the 
Agreement, 


Coming to the Special Supplementary Steel Agree- 


‘tment he points out that the Indian sheet industry 
ought to expand so that the home market at least 
might be supplied hy the Indian plants. ‘The dangers 
of accentuated establishment of sheet plant” are 
unreal and the perpetuation of the old imperialistic 


Professor K. N. Moss, in a presidential 


aaie to the South Staffordshire and War- - 


wickshire Institution of Mining Engineers, 
urged that the increased mechanization of 


industry demanded a revision of educational . 


- training to fit workers for a proper use of th 
hat . = e 

leisure which reduced hours in the mine or 

ab other occupations would give them. Mining 


wide h 


He is an anti-~ 


gineers of the future should, he held, acquire : 
umanistic education to enable them 
effectively the means of providing _ 


policy “of exporting raw materials from Indin 
to receive them ina finished stage ” is clearly j]}q, 
ed in this Agreement. oo Mustrat. 
Again he shows that protection granted t eke 
industries such as soap might be nullified o Midian 
actua} method of splitting the Preference of 0 the 
cent (i.c.) by reducing by 5 per cent: the import d (i 
an British goods and raising by 5 per cent the im. uty 
duty on manufactured goods. The British Ge f 
Industry which is now actually losing its hold on ie 
Indian market will regain its lost hold to the dete 
ment of the rising soap industry of India, Unde 


such circumstances can there be true industrial co. O g 
operation ? z Intern 
Tf India’s fiscal autonomy is indeed a reality it | 120:2, 
means that she can prevent any injury to her indus P Thi 
tries and protect at the same time the interests of the $ great 
consumers. Judged by this real test the Tariff Pa og Mt ] 
fails to secure either ideal. India is evidently grant | Mm. 
ing Preference to such British industrial products | the Se 
whose price will not be lowered in the near future ~ A which 
and the temporary burden on the shoulders of the for ti 
Indian consumer might be a real and lasting danger o were | 
to her. Mr. I 
Possessing a great home market it behoves: usto f aplond 
reduce the dependence of ours on externa] industrial j| ein 
products. Clearly this ideal will not be secured by the ifi i 
granting of Preference to the weaker British industries f din, 
Alfa : | called 
With increasing loss under the customs revenue f ferenc 
the Government of India, might be forced to levy | remar! 
additional direct taxation in addition to the indirect f Tradit 
taxation levied by this Pact on the consumers’ shoul: J b pi 
ders. The destruction of consumers’ purchasing power ap a 
ensuing out of this situation will not benefit. anybody. I he 
The last consideration that the Ottawa Paot will afi ve 1 
increase World Trade is indeed a pious belief. The A ae 
author wisely points out how New Zealand, the Tris aN hi 
Free State and Canada are creating many” breaches R 
in the Agreement. A country’s trade can neverim ih th 
crease under enhanced prices of its commodities dar gress 
above the world-level. That Britain’s export trade a 
will increase to Empire countries might be grantes E tlie. so 
but the expected expansion of World Trade by thea Pointe 
further increasing of tho new tariff barriers will nol aa may 
be realized in actual practice. | ites,’ 
Summing up his erudite exposition the author te q monit 
marks that “ India has little to gain and much to oF Ebook 
by the Agreement as a whole.” : z 80 
and, 
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which they dwelt. He feared the industri 
had suffered much from the narrowness m 
the training given in some country 2i 
schools and technical colleges. A 9007, 
of money was wasted in part-time vocation 
education. Schools devoted to that 
ought, he suggested, to restrict theit & 
on the technical side to providing t! 
for all types of underground officials: 
and including the under-m: 


ectual — 


he l Life of Sris Chandra Basu. 

tri- 

der $ Boso, M.A., Ph.D., Late Professor. Nalanda 
co- By oes. Published by R. Chatterjee, 

Bea Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Rs. 2-8. 

it sis ae finely written biographical sketch of the 
Te i ublicist and scholar, Mr. Sris Chandra Basu. 
us tr Bast bogan as a lawyer and ended as a literary 
a man His chief claim to reputation rests on his Series, 
ne tte Sacred Books of the Hindus, a good many of 
ce which are now out of print. So keen was the demand 


We) for them at the time they were issued that copies 


ar vero soon exhausted, ‘The difficulties under which 
on Vr, Basu pursued his studies in Sanskrit and the 
rie splendid use he made of his great talents are unfold- 
rial } ed in this book by Mr. Bose in a simple yet striking 
the manner. The only suggestion we would make to 
rea him, in re-issuing his book when a new edition is 


ferences to Pandit Malaviya and the generally adverse 
temarks he again and again offers against Brahmans. 
Traditions die hard and for that the blame should 
be preferred against human conduct rather against 
any particular class or creed. It was after all 
from the very hated Brahman that Mr. Basu learnt 
the Vedanta Sutras as Mr. Bose himself acknowledges. 
Mr. Bose should not allow so good a book as he has 
| Written to be disfigured by such obscurantist notions 
4 he seems to display when referring-to Brahmans. 
s well-known foreign writer on India once put 
» the sacrifices the Brahman has made for the pro- 


rade) ee of the country, in almost every walk of life, will 
nted A ie the closest.scrutiny. This is true not least in 
a pointed and the religious fields. He has always 
not may, y ee way and held fast to truth, come what 
on ites. We pee should know more before he general- 
ae monition but written all this not by way of ad- 


: by way of suggestion to keep the 
1b s0 pee prot the anti-Brahman eiparanda that 
land, op pant in certain circles in, India and in Eng- 
may ge Craddocks, the Clarkes and O*Dwyers 
countrymen, — excuse for it but not Mr. Bose or his 

i alt is high time that the habit of trans- 
Ree Into books is ended for the good 

ation, 


is 
ih work Gee mean that Mr. Bose has not done 


‘el enough as we have remarked, he has done 

à conti 

: a ve Sone the manner of approach adopted, 
G 

Widely: ee above. The Volume deserves-to be 
h A or nothing else at least as an illustra- 


5 aro o 


Sapable of holding their own in the 
tocia] ork as muchas in any other, 
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called for, is to remove the rather unfortunate re- _ 


d it is because we like the book both 
+ criticise the evil propensity we - 
they eee that Indians, even under the difficul- ; 

IY now en labouring under for over a cen- a A N ett 
; Oxford University Press, Bombay, Price Rs. 3 
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study of the Upanishads, the Vedanta and the Gita. 
That is typical of the true Hindu. And Mr. Basu 
was not only a mere Hindu but the very salt of Hin- 
duism. Mr. Bose deserves to be complimented on 
the study he has presented and we trust it will be 
appreciated by his countrymen. 


Tourists’ Guide to Mysore. 

By T. L. Kantam. Government Press, Bangalore. 
PriceRe. 1. 3 : 

This is an illustrated guide to Mysore intended 
primarily in the ‘interests of a visitor to Mysore. 
Tt is accordingly both succinct and compact in ite 
make-up. It furnishes information that ought to 
prove useful to a tourist. Besides a short ‘descriptive 
account. of the Statec, we have a few readable para- 
graphs detailing with its political and administrative 
histories. Then we have well framed 12 route-accounts 
which ought to help towards a successful tour of the 
State. The most interesting of these are, besides Nos. 
land 4 dealing with Bangalore and Mysore Cities, 
Nos. 5, 7, 8, 10 and 11 which are-devoted to Mysore to 
Seringapatem, Mysore to Hassan, Hassan to Chik- 
maglur, Chikmaglur to Kenimangundi and Shimoga 
to Gersoppa and back. We have besides valuable 
notes on railway timings and fares, bus services, 
travellers’ bungalows, petrol depots, list of hotels; 
places of religious importance, statistical data relat- 
ing to Mysore, etc. The Guide is fully illustrated and 
has a road map of the State appended to it. A most 
valuable- book well suited to meet the needs of the 
visitor to: Mysore. 


~- The Cross and Indian Thought. TE 


By V. Chakkarai, B-A., Bb. The C. L. S. for India, 
Post Box 50], Park Town, Madras. Price Re. 1-0. ~ 
This is an exposition of the central teaching of- 
Jesus’ religion as developed under Pauline influences 
by an ardent Hindu convert to Christianity. The 


-desire to see all thatis best in Hinduism in the religion 


of Jesus is a natural one for a Christian anxious to 
hold to his moorings. And the attempt is made 
here to describo the Cross as the true nishkamnya 
karma, tho reconciliation of law and love, Karma 
and JNANA. In the concluding chapter the author 


sots out the relationship of evolution to the Cross: ~ 


“Te who is the Redemeer of men is equally the 
yedeemer of nature”—-that is his conclusion. A 
book -of interest meriting- attention as indicating — 
how the indigenous Christian mind is working” 
towards a reconciliation withits ancestral faith. That 
is significant and worthy of note. ise sae 
. A Tour in the Mysore State. — 
By Constance P ished by- the 


s book ought to prove for Myst 
Lee to India is for the wh 
i planned, well written, Wr 
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and 


forgotten in unfolding the history of plac ! 
the more recent history is given in an easily assimil- 
able form, The road map of the State and the 
many Appendices, one of which is devoted to 
Travellers’ Bungalows, ought to enhance the value 
of the book. It, however, lacks an Index, which we 
should be glad to see supplied when a new edition 
is called for. 
Sanyasi and Fakir Raiders in Bengal. 


By Rai Sahib J. M. Ghosh, B.A., B.C.S. Published 
by the Bengal Seerctiriat Book Depot, Calcutta. 
Price Re, 1-8-0; 2s, 6d. 

This is a contribution to the social and local history 
of Bengal during the 18th century, It mainly deals 
with the suppression of sanyasis and fakirs who 
then infested that Presidency and under guise of 
religion roamed the country and exacted tribute, 
voluntary or forced. Based for the most part on 
documents available in the Bengal Historical Record 
Room, it is not only authoritative but also full. 
Mr. Ghosh states that the original material was 
extrasted from the resords by Mr. A Cassells, 1.C.8. 
(Bengal), and that he has had his invaluable help 
in editing it. The volume bears testimony to the 
extraordinary powers assumed by the sanyasi fakir 
leaders in olden days and the manner in which they 
imposed their will on zamindars and others. The 
notes furnished by Mr. Ghosh are to the point and 
illustrative of the clearness and precision with which 
he has attacked a by-no-means easy task. Altogether 
a volume of considerable importance for reconstructing 
the social history of Bengal during the 18th century. 
The picture of “A Mohunt and Gossavis”, from 
the original drawing by Deen Allee, produced from 
Broughton’s Lelters from the Mahratta Camp during 
the yerr 18)9, forms the frontispiece. The inclusion 
of a map of Bengal and Behar, based on Remnell’s 
Map (Survey 1764-77) enhances the utility of the 
volume. The lack of an Index, especially in’a volume 
of this nature, is to be regretted. We trust one 
will be made available when the next edition is 

undertaken, ` 


Indo-Ceylon Connection. 

By V. V. Rajaratnam, Published by the Sagothary 
Press, Hatton, Ceylon. Price Cts. 35. ges 

This booklet enshrines a protest against the “One- 
route to Ceylon” policy that now governs the trans- 
port position as between India and Ceylon. The 
writer points out not only the injustice of the existing 
order of things but also animadverts pointedly on the 
inconveniences involved in it. He suggests that 
Ceylon and India have for ages gone together and 
that they should go together even’ now. Thore 
is much foree in his reasoning and his protest seem 
not lacking in foundation. It has beon time fa 
again arguedin this Journal that the truest solution 
of the Indian problem would be federating of India 
Burma and Ceylon. This would strengthen all the 
federating units—both commercially and Politically. 
The booklet under review fully supports this ies 
and coming from the Ceylon side is of considerable 
interest. The “quarantine” question is dealt with 
at length by the author and- his objections seems 


tible c A timely 
worthy, of attention both in India and E cay 


Ideals of Hinduism. 


ar: yala Sons 
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B Ten Pandit Kasi Ne. M.A., M.B.E. 


This is an ailustrsted study of Hinduiem 
growth, decay and ideals. Pandit Kagj Nath oo 
as a believer and as one who would raise Hi w 
to the highest ideal it preaches: Dharma. pei 
he defines as “the expression of truth in ou a ; 
tions with men.” He adds: “it is to pases 
divinity in man, to see God allaround us and too 126. 
Him thus.” “To work for the welfare of the wl 
is to work for Him.” He quotes the Isha Uni nl | 
“Om ! Remember the Creator, remember the Re 
remember the Creator} remember the created. 
The Pandit, however, writes in places in a pessimi ti 
vein and feels that Hinduism is lost and js ane i 
downward grade. But even here he writes as 5 X 
“reformer” and not otherwise. He puts in a forvible i 
plea for the rejuvenation of the Hindu world, The ; 
spirit of self-sacrifice in the land should, he thinks 
be harnessed to a highideal. That is all to the good 
but he need not have dragged in politics by a side. | 
wind, as it were, to drive his lesson home. The E 
ideals are there already in the religion of which he W 
writes and what is really required is an united effo 
forward. Pandit Kasi Nath can do much towards 
the realization of that much-desired consummation 
and he would do well to join forces with those who | 
are at work in that line. | 


How to Use Your Mind. 


By Harry D. Kitson, Ph.D., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers’. College, Columbia University, 1f 
J. B. Lippincott Company, London. Price 6s. net. f 

The author in this book enumerates the difficulties = 
that beset a person who is unaware of the proper 
methods of study, The evils of unintelligent and f 
unsupervised study pervade the whole educational f 
‘system. Thore are certain tricks which ‘make 4 
for mental efficiency, i.e., methods of appreceivmgr 
methods of review and arranging of work. These gi 
are systematiZed and made available for students} 
in this book. The author states that studying 
without a plan is merely groping in the dark. Study: q 
ing consists in forming habits of grasping, reasoning 
of facts and concentrating of attention. Brain 1 
the centre where all impressions are formed throm 
the help of neurines which are connected throug 
the nervous system to the brain, Thereiore 2 
impression in study is of the greatest importanti 
To remember the subject read, one must make log i 
associations and must take notesand review © tidy 
mind. The essential points to remember 19 sine 
are impression, retention, recall and recog re 
Every subject must be studied with interest men- 
must be purpose in studying: In studying wo A soek 
ber well one must formulate questions a rest 
answers for them, ‘For offective study, (7) 
and exercise must he regulated to keep a as t 
in a fit condition. The author throws hin peal 
how one can overcome fatigue and discours 1 
The volume is brimful of ideas which, if applic aught 
to bring forth good results. This hook © 
prove of great help to all who desire. 
their minds on a healthy and scientifi 
students it ought to be specially welcome- 


“Articles in the Journals: — 


1. Technical Progress in Timber i 
by S. Cabianea.—International Review 
December 1932, Beige 
2. Land Mortgage B 
Ganapathi Iy ra 
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first, convey to you 


Economic Conference opened on 
v at “Delhi, the inaugural address of 
an ari Hussain being read by Sir Frank Noyce. 
ir Fazl-i-Hus 

. : , \ Ci 
Sir Fazl-i-Hussain s Upening Address. 


The following is tho Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s 


text of 
address :— 


Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Let me, 


a message from His Excellency 
His Excellency deeply regrets 
that unavoidable engagements elsewhere prevent 
his being here to-day to open your proceedings. 
As one, who has devoted the bes years of his public 
life to India, he takes a deep interest in every phase 
of activity of its people. He is profoundly conscious 
of the importance of economic studies to_ India’s 
prosperity and will follow your deliberations. with 
keen interest. He has asked me to wish your session, 
which opens to-day, every success. In his absence, 
it has devolved upon me to say a few words at this 
function. 3 


[ord Willingdon. 


No student of contemporary history can fail to 
be struck by tbe pre-eminent importance of Eco- 
nomics to the individual as well as to the community, 
It would not be too bold a generalization to. affirm 
that as religion was the dominant factor in men’s 
thoughts in the Middle Ages and Political Nationalism 
the most powerful passion of the Post-Reformation 
world, so Economies will be the main pre-occupation 
of these and possibly succeeding times. 


You will not, however, expect me, gentlemen, 
to propose a programme for your deliberations or 
ea $i participate in or guide them. hat 
iets a task will devolve upon you who are special- 
indul ae however, in the safe assurance of that 
initiated which the true expert extends to the 
tions. of ee Speak out my thoughts about the func- 
8 sad wana Economist. This poor world is in 
Not und ght, because economic forces to-day are 

er ordered control, Science and its most 


Amaz} B 
mduara ation, machinery, have revolutionized 
Dlonty, poa ot in the midst of this unparallelled 
armors ae ty and. privation are rampant. 
Wheat, ane New World have been burning 
en starving fone women and -children have 
of the § tor want of bread’in some regions 
ava enriched pendent harvests which should 
Ave brought E who toiled to produce them 
Aur own he cultivator, as we know from 


OXperi ne c 
Pay hig eo cionce, even less`cash with which 


ìn other day, ent or revenue than the meagre crops 
are nog wen Suggestions, more or less convincing. 
Varadox, ee to explain this stage af tragic 
Me facile tn uction has ont-run demand, says 
Sem ploy Corist. Mechanization has increased 
Breater p Ont, says 
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Immobilizatiea of gold in one also or two countries 
are stated to be responsible for our misfortunes. 

Gentlemen, you will not wonder if such a wealth 
of alleged causes of the world crisis leaves the 
ordinary person desperately bewildered. As one 
of them, you will not expect me to assess their 
comparative importance or cumulative effect. 
But you will permit me to plead, on behalf of men 
like myself, that those who can present a clear 
and connected picture of what has brought us 
to our present afflicted state should quickly apply 
themselves to this task. I do not suggest that it 
has not been attempted. Sir Arthur Salter’s 
brilliant book “Recovery” which has already run 
into four editions, is a notable instance of a simplo 
yet luminous exposition; but we need more light 
of such kind not merely for our intellectual satis- 
faction, but for that quickening and mobilization 
of public opinion without which a world problem 
of the magnitude of the present crisis cannot he 
solved. That, gentlemen, is one direeti6n in which 
you can use your knowledge and training for the 
good of mankind. But the more important objective 
is the restoration of the world to the path of 
prosperity from which it has lapsed. 

Tue Wortp Economic CONFERENCE. 

A World Economic Conference is to meet in 
London this year to consider plans for the purpose. 
A Preparatory Conference of experts has already 
been set up to collect information and formulate 
plars on which the representatives~of the various 
Governments participating in Conference might 
work. I do not profess to know, Gentlemen, what 
progress the Preparatory Committee has made. 
One Continental newspaper, with a turn for polite ~ 
sarcasm, has compared its labours to the behaviour 
of certain plants which, after’a meagre display of 
blossoms in Autumn, hibernate and leave the garden- 
Jovers vaguely- hoping for a possible blaze of 
splendour in Spring, I hope facts are different: from 
what this simile suggests. 

No one who can assist in the process of world 
recovery, however modest his contribution, can 
afford to relax his efforts. But one thing is 
obvious. The World Conference will achieve little 
if the countries which make up the world do not 
take stock of their own position, and be ready with 
suggestions for building up the prosperity of the _ 
whole through the prosperity of the parts. in 
this task, Gentlemen, you can give much help. ~ 
“India’s economic problem is two-fold. She 
must have profitable and stable markets for her 


ig a harmonious synthesis of seemingly 
India must strive to make 
this endeavour, commensurate 


to-day 
divergent interests. 
a contribution to 
with her interests in its success. 
Ay Economic GENERAL Starr REQUIRED. 
It is for your trained intellects, Gentlemen, to 
ascertain or study and sift facts, to ascertain or 
anticipate tendencies and with the aid of your know- 
Jedge and intuition suggest plans. But you will 
agree that the immensity of the subject and the 
dynamic quality of the data, on which you have 
io work need co-ordination and continuity of effort. 
Tt will not suffice for you to moct in a brief but 
stimulating conclave and then part to forget or to 
slacken effort. What is needed, if 1 might borrow 
a metaphor from Military Science, is an Economic 
Genera) Staff to study and to plan incessantly, You 
might ask: Is that not the function of the Govern- 
ment? My answer to the question would be, that 
whilo the Government might have, probably has 
an important role, to play in this activity, its success 
will depend mainly upon the measure of voluntary 
private aid that it can enlist. It will be admitted 
that the officaey of any solution of the economic 
problem is in strict proportion to its fidelity to facts. 
The Government has collected and continues to 
amass facts of economic value. The Department 
of Commercial Intelligence is its most valuable 
instrument for this purpose. Special Commissions 
appointed from time to time have helped to enlarge our 
knowledge of special subjects. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture and the Central Banking Tn- 
quiry Committee are the most notable recent exam ples 
of these. But valuable as this mass of material is, 
it probably constitutes only a small fraction of what 
is required. To take our staple industry in this 
country, agriculture, more than 70 per cent of our 
population depend upon it. Their very livelihood 
is bound up with its prosperity. And how many 
factors enter into it? There is the size of the 
holding. Is it economical or uneconomical ? There 
is the productivity of the soil. Have centuries of 
uso exhausted its capacity or can Science restore or 
eyen improve its capacity ? Can results of scientific 
research be brought within the means of the average 
cultivator? How can his credit be best improved, 
his all too meagre returns saved from the -middle- 
man or money-lender? T can easily enlarge my 
catalogue of sentences with question marks. Those 
I have already mentioned, will suggest to you how 
many gaps there still are in our knowledge and how 
A aes Bal petor tho Government to fill them 
based pri 7 apane pened pi DH unless broad- 
sed private effort supplements its activities. 
Saar eae od of Economic Studies has done 
is i 
emulation, Pe CD ae epis e GERBr TGS 
ee ae 
3 xpe > 3 
a coherent picture. Se A eee ene 
eae Chambers of Commerce, and representatives 
E anereets and organizations such as this 
See N lem ane the betile: Hema 
Sa a O 
towards a hans Sates Oching and conversing 
Staff, to whi n objective, guided by the General 
, which both the Governments and they 


nents”? advis ly, because, to my mind in a cou 
human numbers of India, i 
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But it is not merely a matter of in- 


might contribute. I have used the word “Govern. — 
ntry. r 


the maximum of free initiative compatible 
the achievement of the main strategic aim e 
in close touch with the population ‘and a th 
local conditions, they alone can gauge and a t 
tho local wants and carry through their admini: 
tive agents, to the door of the cultivator aie) 


worker, the aid and counsel that they need for Aen 
ing their full w ight in a common effort and ow Pim 
them in so fer they need official guidance Buide to bes 
power at the Centre, with its command of fae OP gg ul 
in the broader sense of the term and of transporte P jemon 
two very vital organs in the modern body economie | aliti 
its control of fiscal policy ard its special advice rtan 
for collecting, classifying and disseminating ISN suecos 
tion of economic value, is undoubtedly cast for a | jevel 0 
great rolo in aiding and guiding national economie econo 
effort, But the importance of the provinces mist the Ar 
not be minimized altogether. È British 
Now, Gentlemen, I must not ramble any more | ing fro! 
but proceed to welcome you all to this historie city, io the 
where the new can look for inspiration in abundances which 
to the old. May your deliberations meet with For, ur 
every success! That. under the charming guidano Y of an 
of that loving son of Delhi, your chairman, you will yy puces, 
make acquaintance with its many heauties, I have f " the 
no doubt. Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in | meetin 
declaring this Conference open. | peel 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerji’s Address. f ani th 
“The policy of economic protectionism in Federal try in 
India must be based on a consideration of conditions AF increas 
which envisage mutual utilization of the products f Prof 
of the different economic regions and groups of pro; interna 
ducers.” This opinion was expressed by Dr. Radha fortheo 
kamal Mukerji in his Presidential Address. be thr 
Prof. Mukerji said that the conflicting interests ai 


of the different zones, sections and groups of pro 
ducers must be brought into some kind of balance: 
in the economic structure of the nation, especially 
in a democratic Federal State like the India of the 
future. Ina vast and heterogeneous nation, regioni 
geography and ecology were contral facts and {he 
task of statesmanship consisted in the co ordinat 
of the special interests of the different regions $ 
sections and bringing them all together in & comm 
economic policy. On the other hand, Federa 
as a political experiment, was bound to fail it 
absence of economic inter-penetration and the 
balancing of the interests of tho different, Te 
and sections. If man. overstrained, and a 
the vital threads which he could only partially iy 
ravel and upset the ecologic balance, S t 
against him, the phenomena of diminishing sats 
would be quickly in- evidence. The Ral mgt 
Desert was extending. Not merely im te 
valley, but also in: the Punjab and the Y 
Plateau and South India the effects of he 
the ecological balance of man were clearly dis 
in the deterioration of agriculture an ee 
generally. Thus, scientific agriculture | 
plains, forestry in mountain slopes and pa? 
ing in poor and cheap land, helped one § 

Dr, Mukerji pleaded for a fursigh 
agricultural policy, based on the: 
ecological, agricultural and economic = 
the wheat zones, rice zones or cotton: 7 
with its own problems and developmental 
tious and peculiar industri orientati 
Proceeding, Prot. Mukerji asserte 

utilization of the world’s 
sossible th 


Anot 


é d unrestricted short- or long-term 
ation an 
oy dell 


oe world econ 


nye iment, suited the period of deoletignias 

inves ‘gnalism. ‘The present complex and 
pio BAN omic situation could be met 
erl 


tional measures nor by im- 


nS r Gee axelusive na lard y 

B | ith Fee rl pacts end BOLIC, but By Ine 
w A perio s co-ordination and npreemen o here 4 ae 
stide É nation ight in a larger use ot si Mer a ong wi n go : 
The to be s! 'emontary currency, the stimulation o 
hinge ff H through schemes of employment and the 
or op demon of tariff barriers in which the most im- 
io A abolition intries of the world must agree. The 
tages mae of such à measure, which would raise the 
rma, E aan the world prices and initiate a new era of 
fora | Jevel of th rity, could be assured neither by 


economic prospe 


“Hands Off” nor by the 


lomig rica irit of 
mi eee E oE outlook. The advantages accru- 
a sleferential tariffs were of minor importance 
more, ae Se eat situation as compared with those 
city, bh might be derived from a higher price level. 
dance for unless and untilraw materials and staple exports 
with f ofan industrially backward country, obtained higher 
dance rices abroad, its low purchasing power would stand 
wl k the way of a revival of its foreign trade and its 
tay ` meeting its internal and external obligations. On 
tem} the other hand, a decline in the revenue from customs 
| duties would lead to the imposition of higher tariffs 
S. f ond thus a vicious circle created, involving the coun- 
ederal f ty ina decline of trade, a reduction of wages, an 
itions Ẹ ierease of indebtedness and financial chaos. 
ducts f Prof. Mukerji saw that salvation lay in economic 
tpo f internationalism, which must be adapted by the 
adha- $ fortheomingsWorld Economic Conference. It must 
be through compromise and concession and joint 
creste f Monetary management, that the world prosperity 
pre | Would be restored. ) 
alone f Another problem, which demanded international 
pclally f° Seteoment, was the question of Orienta] Emigration. 
of tho f There was a graye maladjustment of population, 
gional f towded on only one-tenth of its land-surfaces 
ad the ai Within the British Empire. The question of open- 
pation “f ae Indian emigrants in the undeveloped parts 
E al nee Africa, Canada and Australia was 
wae | (aa neoa The World was advancing towards a 
Sit | tones p aS Pendence and co-operation of the re-` 
b i Bese, both human and natural, of the different 
git 4 Biablishing ¢ international code ‘of emigration, 
ed | later quality of opportunities, would sooner 


he form a > z 
and Drona ulated, following up the method 
fig, cedure of the international labour legisla- 


Sin George Schuster’s Speech. 


th ; 3 
eh E session, the Conference rose for 
vat reassombled after lunch, the 
n Sir George Schuster to open 
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and fe uatr said that ho was not an eco- 
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aniel in the den of lions. He - 
“but would put 
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was to call attention to some mitigating factors 
and show that the position varied considerably 
in different patrs of Indja and was not all ane of 
flat unrelieved gloom. 


Inpia’s CREDIT. 


“In the first place”, said the Finance Member. 
“there is the great improvement in the credit of 
India and in the Government’s own financial posi- 
tion, which has come about since 1981, “Indian 
securities have appreciated enormously, especially 
Sterling secutiries, so that whereas at the time of 
the crisis, Japan’s credit was higher than India’s 
to-day Japanese securities in London are now 
almost on the nine sentum basis, whereas Indian 
securities stand at prices yielding not more than 
four centum, Another sign of improvement for 
India has been the great fall in the yalne of our 
floating debt.” i 

As regards the generaj budgetary position, the 
Finance Member emphasized that, under pressure 
of the economic crisis, they had been able to achieve 
most important economies in public expenditure, 
He added : “To this extent, if only we can get some 
general recovery in the next year or two, the eco- 
nomic depression will have proved a blessing jn 
disguise for the new Constitution to which we are 
looking forward, will be launched with its expendi. 
ture machinery thoroughly overhauled and much 
less costly. India ought thererore to be in a 
strong position to take advantage of the recovery. 


PURCHASING: POWER or THE MASSES. 
Sir George Schuster next answered those who 


“might contend that his previous argument did not 


mich help the people of the country, and that while 
reduced expenditure and improved credit might result 
in the ultimate lightening of taxation, nevercheless 
at present, the people were suffering from a serious 
drop in their purchasing power and crippling taxa- 
tion. Sir George Schuster said that there was some 
truth in this, but the picture must be viewed from 
the proper perspective. There were several mitigat- 
ing factors. The country was still apparenti 
able to import a fair yolume of merchandise and 
the value of the total retained imports for the eight 
months of the past year to the end of November 
were higher by sight crores than the figure for 
the previous year. The increase occurred solely 
tinder two heads. The value of the imports of 
raw cotton were one crore more than last year, 
and two-and-a-half crores more than the figure 
for the corresponding-period in 1930. The value 
of the imports of raw silk had gone up by Rs. 58 
Jakhs on the 1931.and by Rs. 23 lakhs on the 1930 
figures. Yet, in spite of ‘this increase in home 
uufacture, the imports of cotton yarn and m 
tures had inorensed hy. 6% ince 


ing the whole range 
ilk, woollen and others, the ; 
mths of 


crisis, there are many peoples of the word who 
cannot even secure the barest ne ies, ae 
Sir George Schuster next turned to ee 
aspects of comparative brightness in the prevailing 
gloom. He claimed that the Govern ae 
for dealing with the finansial crisis had Breuer 
some benefit to India, The Ottawa debates hac 
shown that there had been in the last two years. 
considerable development in minor Indian industries 
as an indirect result of the revenue tarifs. This 
was of great importance, though for lack of statistics 
as to internal trade and production, it was impossible 
to assess it in exact terms. Side by side with this 
two major Indian industries had been advancing 
very rapidly, namely, textile and sugar: § In the 
field of these two Indian industries, there is to-day 
a volume of activity and at least some patches of 
prosperity (in the sense of high profits), for which 
there is no parallel in the rest of the world. As 
regards the former, I have been studying some of 
the Tariff’ Board’s statistics. I will give you the 
following comparison between 1926-27 and 1931-32. 
In the earlier year, imports of piece-goods retained 
in India wero just over 1,600 million yards and 
Indian home production just over 3,500 million 
yards. For 1931-32, the retained imports were 
only 670 million yards and the Indian production 
increased to 4,450 million yards. This represents 
a tremendous turn-over from imported to Indian 
goods, and demonstrates the existence of an industry 
thriving and growing in spite of these hard times. 
Then again, after allowing for the exports of Indian 
goods, the total quantity of goods, both foreign 
and Indian, retained in India for consumption in 
1926-27 was 4,895 million yards. In 1931-32, it 
was 4,912 million yards. These figures. indicate 
that the Indian demand must be keeping up amaz- 
ingly well compared with that of the rest of the 
world. It must be remembered that both local 
production and imports are much higher for the 
current year than in 1931-32. Sugar manufacture 
is advancing rapidly and the Government policy 
ae oy a saving factor to agriculturists in provinces 
ike U.P. 


Sir George Schuster referred to another bright | 


spot, namely, that there had been since 1930-31 a 
remarkable improvement in the net receipts from 
the post office cash certificates. The total nett 
receipts in 1931-32 were 615 lakhs; while in the last 
eight months, the receipts totalled Rs. 817 lakhs. 
These figures showed that at least some part of the 
proceeds of gold was being converted into other 
forms of investment even by the smallest class of 
investor. “This is very encouraging. As I have 
often pointed out, if gold, imported into India since 
1900, was converted into Government securities 
India would discharge the whole of her external 
debt and the annual interest payments would then 
acerue to Indian holders and India would be 
correspondingly enriched. If the present crisis has 


helped to start such a process, it may again be'a 


blessing in disguise” he declared, 

Sir George Schuster, continuing, said that 
having ‘shown the encouraging features in the in- 
dustrial’ field, he would emphaize that even admit- 


ting the prevalence of some depression throughout 


the country, especially among the agricultural 


classes, it was important to recognize that there 


are distinctions in degree as between th ious. 
Pee ST: e various parts 


vince by province, showing the effec 


Nt Ey SORE ECONOMIC TOPERA 


Meek had prepared for him aninterost- 


crops between 1928-29 and 1931-32, The 


which had been by far the most heavily a tho 

was Bengal. In the case of Bengal, taking the Ro one 
main crops, rice, jute, tea, sugarcane, Te “Pr 
sesamum and rapeseed, the total value of thet eat 
duce in 1928-29 was 2574 crores and in lash difer 
just over 170 crores. Even taking rice as a in In 
crop to the extent of only 25 per cent, the fallin the excep 
value of cash crops amounted to 77 crores, mbar she 

during the same period had a total fall of 258 cron most 
compared to the total fall in Bengal of 137 crore $ E 
in the total crop and 77 crores in cash ero ; appli 


the case of Punjab, the fallin cash crop was estima i Dr. 


at 10 crores, compared with Bengal’s 77. In yp i some 


the total fall was 344 crores, being very much smaller | expor 
in percentage than Bengal. These figures would | to lea 
throw some light on the subject. i ; re 
had 

NEED FOR AN ECONOMIC SURVEY, Windus! 

In conclusion, Sir George Schuster said that when f ieni 
ever one took part in these discussions, he realized Ų critic 
the great need for a more accurate knowedge of nen 
what was really going on in India. The whole object | y p 
of his remarks was to emphasize the danger of brod f He to 
generalizations, and the need for a scientific objective | Fk ; 
study of the main features in the different pars f AN 
of India and in the different spheres of activity ifi hy 
“I know it is felt by many economists that the J) e si 
inadequacy of Government statistics as regards fi epee 


internal trade and production, greatly hamper you} tho 


power to undertake such studies. On this, Lear ent 
only say that the question of an improvement mihi fe in 
this respect is receiving active consideration 4 ane 
I hope it will be possible, very soon, to make son Dr. 
announcement on the subject. At the same a point 
we need a true picture of India to-day. Beonomtts min 
like you can play a great part. I fee] we ne a eae 
survey of India as a whole, an accurate a Pe itch 
of the national income and an accurate ae The 
of the main headings of economic activity, § a still 
the relative importance of each in the total con advar 
tion to the national income. India is £0 ver advan 
varied a country that it is an impossible oe towns 
one man. Could you not among yourself R 
co-operative efforts on these lines, dividing E 

task, perhaps, allotting a sphere of enquiry i On 
university, but working under some BT i ing, T 
to ensure uniformity of method and ae inal to a 
each part, and produce a properly re i Paper 
picture as a whole? The Banking ond meth the } 
concerned only with one aspect. I feel suggest pnd 
more is needed. This is only a personal 8 Coleg 


i your 
and if it leads to practical proposals on Ti 
I should personally be glad to pe 
any persons your conference might 
(Cheers.) ; 

The President welcomed Sir Geor 
suggestions and assured him of the $ 
support. He said that a movement A 
on foot for an economic survey on & & 
basis. ¥ f 


; 3 ; AO 
Discussion on Economic Depres) 
The subject of “Economic Depress 
then thrown open for discussion. __ , 
Mr. L. C. Jain, Lecturer in E 
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a allotient Oty Scheme, 


o were now living on their past savings 
. Chablani of the Delhi University took 
He asserted that there were important 
‘een the effects of the world depression 
F and in other countries. m spite of the 
in IE al severity of the fall of prices in India, 
exception the world depression much better than 


L e ie countries. The remedies for Indian 
an te ills must differ materially from the solutions 
conomiic ills must í 

licable elsew here. 


“Thr, Sinha, Lecturer, Calcutta University, refuted 


‘a of the arguments advanced in favour of gold 
ae and urged that gold should not be allowed 
exports 


ain such large quantities. 

Prof. Kale doubted if the bottom of the depression 
had been reached. It was immaterial if some 
industries were making profits. The fall in -prices 
had hit Agriculture and Industry as a whole. He 
witicized Prof. Chablani for his “incomplete” 
picture of India. lie 

Dr, Bannerji also criticized the statement made 
by Prof. Chablani. He siad that agricultural in- 
debiedness had increased, as also dues to co-opera- 
tive societies from the cultivators. There had 
also been large sales of agricultural lands in the 
various provinces during the Jast three years. These, 
he said, were not signs of prosperity, but of acute 
depression. He criticized the retrenchment policy 
of the Government and pleaded for greater retrench- 
ment of unproductive expenditure and for placing 
the provinces on a sound financial basis in the future 
constitution. 

Dr. P. J. Thomas contested Prof. Chablani’s view- 
Point that the purchasing power of the masses had 
ae affected by the trade depression. He 
aie the goods which the cultivator 
The ee dearer and his own products cheaper. 
still lhas Iy, of the Government had hit him 
a a S claimed that the mitigating 

Ses pointed out by Sir George Schuster were 


ady 7 
ee only for the industrialists in the industrial 


to leave Indi 


Federal Finance. 


y 4, half-a-day’s sitting, in the morn- 
akamal Mukerji presiding, was devoted 
n of Federal Finance, on which threo 
Aedes anes _They were by Dr. Thomas of 
and Prof mvorsity, Prof. Chablani of Delhi 


College, Grimes Ghose of the Bangabasi 


. On Januar 

ing, Dr. Radh 

© 4 discussio 

apers. Were 
Mi 


Dr. Tuomas’ PAPER. 


Dr Th 
the Peg) pus Confined himself to what. s- called 
the crux of which was 


tuent. of income-tax to 
s contribut 
rT the d 
yaş Seriously on 


nnging 
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circumstances, it would be fatal to the interests 
of the Federation to make additional revenues 
dependent on the goodwill and pleasure of the 
federating units. Dr. Thomas held that, when 
the Indian States entered Federation, it would be 
fair to abolish tributes, but it was also fair, on their 
part, that they should concede to the Federal Govern- 
ment ample taxing powers, so that it might be 
powerful against aggression from within and with- 
out. It was very doubtful if this was possible with- 
out touching income-tax, Such a tax would not 
only support the Federal finance in times of need, 
but would also supply additional revenues needed 
in the States for utility services. 

Dr. Thomas felt that the schemes proposed by 
the Round Table Conference Committee did not 
propetly provide for these important purposes. The 
principal weakness of the scheme was that it did 
not make adequate provision for the financial 
stability and solvency of the Government of India. 
Tf, as it was proposed, income-tax was to become 
primarily a provincial source and the Federal 
Government was to depend on provincial contribu- 
tions for asubstantial part of its normal expenditure, 
it was doubtful how it could command additional 
resources in times of emergency, especially as the 
units in the new Federation were to be autonomous 
in a real sense. With dwindling customs revenue 
with the States insisting on immunity, how could 
the prospects before the new Federal Government 
be brought? Nor were the contributionss equitable 
as between Federating units. Firstly, it was not 
fair to.the British Indian provinces if the whole 
burden of the contributions was to be berne by 
them. British India had already paid heavily for” 
the maintenance of a stable Central Government 
and for other All-India purposes. Secondly, as 
between the provinces, the adjustment was far 
from fair. There were also technica] defects in 
the system proposed. The net proceeds of income- 
tax were to be credited to the Provincial Governments 
and yet it was to be assessed and collected by the 
administrative service under the Central Govern- 
ment, oe : 

Dr. Thomas, therefore, asserted that income-tax 
should ‘primarily be a Federal source of revenue 
and must guarantee the solvency of the Federal 
Government until the economic conditions changed 

“for the better. The prime object of the Federation 
was to promote the solidarity and prosperity of India 
and this end could not be achieved by making the 
Federal Government dependent on the provincial 
contributions, even in case of a dire need. Indeed, 
the provinces must have more abundant resources 
in order that the nation-building departments might 

„function vigorously. But it was not right to look 

to income-tax solely or even principally for such. 

‘resources. i t E 


PROF. CxaBuanr’s VIEW: 


Professor Chablani maintained that the cumula 


purpose. They were particu 


people of the Bombay Presi 


eral: authority shoul 
itect taxation om. i 
tor lth 


have been specially marked out 
; t. The report he . Co: 


the proposals 
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five per cent of the porsonal income-tax 
; 


Prof. Chablani proceeded: “The search for a Oa 


just or equitable standard which Sir Walter Layton tax; (6) a eee ore Corporation proñt thy 
regarded as one of the essentials of the problem, (7) the ge saI } n (8) Profits: from the 
Was given up with inexplicable levity. Our expert other serie pa a à ws Tributes from 
committee, in their anxiety to balance the provincial Indian States ; 2 ') receipts from the centre) 
budgets, felt themselves driven ‘to the expedient CI lean tae aie xe 
of assessing contributions primarily with reference The follow ing s re £ nS should bolong 
to the additional sources of Provincial Govern- to the provinces :—( ) ze revenue, (2) irri Ain 
ments—in other words in proportion to their share (8) judicial stam ps, (: } restrictive exciso, ittchuding 
of the income-tax. The Committee stated frankly those upon liquor, both locally made and imported 
that the only method of relieving the deficit pro- (5) registration fees, (6) seventy fiye per cent of the 
vinces was fo spread charges over the other pro- income-tax, (7) a small share of „the Corporation 
vinces, without stating whether the particular profit tax, (8) income-tax on agricultural income, 
method inter se was equitable or reasonable.” — (9) death duties, (10) sur-taxes on personal income, 
Prof. Chablani, after applying the population Customs duty on exports were to be under the 
test to the proposal observed that the real sufferers control of the Government of India, but used asa begin 
under the Federal Finance Committee’s proposals, balancing factor. Prof. Ghose would apply the § i ofe 
were Bombay and Bengal. Every other province canon of ability in the distribution of the provinefal I apond 
| 


gained at the expense of these two. The second resources among the different provinces, A fedora 
ed . S t Te >, t J Ipe i 
tost, tentatively suggested by ‘the Peel Gommutteg; Tur DISCUSSION. Y of mar 
was the comparative revenues of the Provincial y Fedora 


es fovernments. The Committee also- proposed for Dr. P. N. Banerji of Calcutta, who opened thy de réven 
the allocation of emergency contributions, the discussion on the subject, disagreed with Professor W would 
principle of distribution according to the revenues Thomas’ suggestion that the Federal Goverment and wh 
of the federating units as the best solution in the should have the bulk of the proceeds of the income: f Govern 
absence of a scientific survey of their relative taxable tax in view of the important duties, suchas, defence # The 
capacity. Prof. Chablani stated that no explana- and the co-ordination of activities of the different 9} contrib 
tion had been offered as to why such asharp distinc- Provincial or State Governments it would have to A thore 5 


tion of principle had been drawn between what discharge. The speaker asked whether these duties to con 
might arise in the future and the initial emergency were really of such great importance as to warrant J) Profe 
which necessitated temporary contributions from Prof. Thomas’ proposals in this respect. He pleaded the sug 
the Provincial Governments to the Federal Govern- _ for drastic retrenchment in the Military- expenditure Fact | 
ments. The initial temporary contributions, the which, he said, even Sir Walter Layton admitted agreed 
future emergency contributions, and the distribu- was incommensurate and greater in proportion than posals 
tion of the Federal surpluses were all related prob- in Great Britain. Prof. Banerji advocated retrench f did moi 
lems, and it was difficult to discover any valid- mentin the civil departments of the Central Gover iy; major] 


essentie 
for the 
“fed p 


tionwa 


reasons why the firstshould be distributed according ment also. If the Central Government in some i 
to the additional sources of the Provincial Govern- future date undertook- financial xrésponsibility ‘far 

monts in proportion to their share of the income- nation-building activities, it should be seen, tie 
tax, the second according to the total revenue of speaker suggested, what more could be given to it 


the units and the third according to the populations. from the share of Provincial or State Government. Prof 

Prof. Chablani urged that a fair test would -be He characterized the conclusions arrived, z aici 

the relative annual production or income, agri- the Perey Committee as haphazard and sajd thal The 

i cultural and non-agricultural, of each province. as a result thereof, certain provinces wore Jel Tenark 


He asserted that, before the more advanced pro- with a deficit, which it was proposed to make A 
vinces were asked to make a sacrifice for the less at the cost of the other provinces. The a 
advanced provinces, it must be proved that the Committee ought to have evolved some ssa 
standard of expenditure on the nation-building principles to serve as guides for arriving @ B 
oe in the latter, was less than the average clusions in respect of tho allocation of revon 
for ior of India and, that any deficiency between the Centre and the provinces. One 
p low he average could not be made up by bring- he thought, would have been the most Spoor as 
ng up the level of taxation in the backward parts basis, though he admitted that it was sows 


to that of the so-called advanced provinces. difficult to trace origin. Yet, the difficulty, © 
Pror. HARICHARAN z not insurmountable, He decried the Su 
Gnosr’s Prorosats. made in certain quarters, that financial adjustm 


Mr. Haricharan Ghose attempted to foll 
fundamental principles of Federal Binene tee 
as practicable in the peculiar conditions of India 
and utilized the experience of Federal countries 
in working out their financial structure in the pre- upon its career, with fresh taxation. 


paration of a scheme which, he said, i trenchment 
on a federal basis and the biest ot Shee ME ne nee re Se 


make good the deficiencies of the present sett] 
in the matter of the allocation of sources of oe wed Mr 
on e teen the Central and the Provincial Governments whio 
Om ia, : : n 
_ Prof. Ghose made it clear that he had nei 
lose made if neith 
red the Layton Scheme nor the report of 
` Finance Committee. He- proposed 
} ; mt should have: (1 


should be brought about by levying fresh ; 
which, he said, was not only wrong 1 m 
but altogether inexpedient. “He assert 
new Constitution) was bound to fail 


Gi 


This was, he said, highly desirable 


ite 4 poieton was going to be in the nature of a 
: the 3 family: Vakil, who spoke next, felt.that there 
the of Professor ar between the suggestion made by 
ntra} yas "g Thomas of Madras in his paper that 

professo i Government should be firmly established 
long ilie ontra So by Prof. Banerji that the Provincial 
tion, i Ma its should be woll-equipped to carry out 
iding f opin yonsiilities. He said that ho was for 
ed My, eit eon between. the two viewpoints. If 
f the f a recone! ay room for retrenchment, it was, he 
Mion there penta ‘in the sphere of the Cnetral Govern- 
aie pt, aaa in the provinces. If the Central Govern- 
ones niont Hr a well-equipped financially, from the very 
r P they would be all the more reluctant 
i Pe att retronchment especially in military 


He looked upon contributions to the 


né i diture. ‘ 
ae | oral Government front the States for the share 
“of management they were poe to nave aed m 
bdoral sphere, as a possible source of Federa 
itho H, Me wanted to know whether income-tax 
essor f voud be levied on the subjects of the Indian States 
ment [| and whether part of it would be given to the Federal 
ome: § Government, 
fence f The speaker proposed that the States should 
ferent J contributo a fair and proportionate share. If 
ve to 1 there was still some deficit, resort might be had 
luties to contributions. 
frant f Professor Thomson of Allahabad disagreed with 
paded Afi the suggestion that the methods employed by the 
litore Fact Finding Committeé were - unscientific. He 
titted “> agreed with Prof. Chablani that the present pro- 
than posals were unjust to Bombay and Bengal, but 
conch: dtd not think that they were unfair to most of © the 
yern- ja major provinces. He thought thatit was absolutely 
T | ae that there should be fixed sources of revenue 
te | ue e Central Government and the provinces and 
to w eee Sorg to which the distribu- 
iil Me Polas e between the two. 7 
a mtina , Thomas, Chablani and Dube also- 
aah | Thee in the discussion, ate cf 
Ii marked resident, Dr. Radhakamal Mukerji, 


the future 


ee | Government should 
Female, asin the future it was 
Ove some share is 
e did not share the 
as that the system of 


optimism of 
contributions 


a battle in the provinces, he 

Supported, P on be avoided. In conclusion, 
i EN ; hablani’s view that Bonibay 

dese; received very unfair treatment 
the Perey Committee, f 


wit Pay Ottawa Agreement. ` ae 
ee atten haat” Conference 


„by Dr. Tho 
Who urged that in t 


that Prof. Banetji appeared to be very- 


nation-building. 
„bo dispensod with. If it were. 
iù the country. 


T Was asked to 
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of scientific grading and more organized marketing 
of products of some-of these countries. He said 
that in the absence of an international agreement 
the only suitable alternative left was for each 
country to enter into preferential : tariff agreements 
with its principal customers. In such tariff agree- 


“ments, the interests of the industries of both the 


countries could be secured and if both countries 
were engaged in the same industry; an arrangement 
on & complementary basis could he established. 
Tadia, he said, needed such agreement and he 
saw a prima facie case for an agreement with the 
United Kingdom. His reasons for -the suggestion 
were that the United Kingdom alone was a stable 
market for Indian raw products, which were ox- 
ported there in semi-manufactured state. Thirdly, 
the United Kingdom having changed toa protection- 
ist policy, it was best-for India to enter into a -pre- 
ferential agreement rather than lose the market. 
Having said this, Dr. Thomas admitted that the 
present agreement did not fulfil Indian requirements. 
He doubted if the Agreement would give a sufficient 
rettrn to India in the face of the depreciated cur- 
rencijesof the competing countries. He also admitted 


that the Agreemént would hit some growing pro- 


tected industries. 

Prof. Thomas, however, said that the Agreement 
being a fait accompli they should watch its results. . 
He suggested organized sytematic marketing and 
reduction of the cost of production of agricultural 
products. He also suggested that India ‘should 
enter into similar agreements with Japan and 
U.S.A: and should capture the countries round the 
Indian Ocean, as market for her textile goods. 

PROF. CHABLANI’S CRITICISM, 

Professor Chablani of the Delhi University, 
asserted. that the present was a most inopportane 
time for entering into any trade agreements or 
for calculating, with any approach to accuracy, 
the profit and loss likely to ensuefrom any particular 
bargain with the outside world. There must be 
gome® justification for the sudden and large distrub- 
ance to trade, industry and finance, inevitable in 
a complicated agreement like the Ottawa Pact. 
Prof, Chablani reminded the House that both the 
parties to the Ratio Controversy were bent on 
ste bilization of the rupee at a-fixed ratio. Only - 


~afew Independents protested strongly at. the move 


to fix the gold value of the rupee, when gold prices: 
were continuously falling. Subsequent events had 
shown that the few were tight. He ventured to 
think that a similar fate awaited Ottawa. : 
‘Prof. Chablani regretted that the full implica- 
tions of linking the. rupee had not yet been realized 
: He proceeded : 
tlie. Ottawa Agreement was a fait. 
to be such w. 


Scptentber, it ceased 
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Prof. Chablani claimed that the 
f the Ottawa Agreement to relieve 
igh tariffs in other 
705 lakhs worth of 


of free markets. 
total capacity o 
India of the consequences of h 
limited to Rs. 


countries, Was d \ 
goods. Prof. Chablani also asserted that the total 
Sf D i il Shy i 
preference given to Empire goods was forty-two 
per cent. He further. claimed that Ottawa would 

The 


higher prices to Indian goods, 
growors of wheat, cotton and rice outside the Empire 
would throw their goods within the resi ricted non- 
Empire markets and would bring down the world 
prices. ne 

Prof. Chablani also refuted the arguments of Sir 
George Schuster that the Agreement would meet 
the malady of the low prices of Indian agricultural 
‘and the menace of an adverse balance of 
trade in merchandise. Prof. Chablani said that 
normally India had an unfavourable balance of 
trade with Great Britain, and the Empire. India, 
on the other hand, had a favourable balance of trade 
with non-Empire countries. Would not that be 
materially affected, he asked, by the restrictive 
influences of Ottawa tariffs on their purchasing 
power, or by the probable retaliatory answer to the 
Ottawa menace to their oconomic position? Every- 
one, he said, knew that the position of a country 
producing raw material and cereals, was exception- 
ally weak in economic warfare in these days of 
over-production and accumulation of world stocks. 

Prof. Chablani concluded “It is for our successors 
to live and learn the folly and unwisdom of British 
panic and Indian loyalty”. 


not give any 


products 


ProF. KALE. 


Prof. Kale felt that they had married in haste 
and were likely to repent at leisure. For, as soon as 
the proposai for an agreement was made it was 
accepted. Sufficient opportunity was not afforded 
to them to examine every ‘aspect of the Pact. He 
reminded the House that in Europe, there was a 


movement to make each country self-supporting - 


as far as possible. With this movement India was 
likely to lose her non-Empire markets, thanks to 
the policy underlying the Ottawa Pact. The pre- 
ferences in existence prior to the Pact were not 
taken into consideration at all. Even the best 
supporters of the Pact did not know its consequences 
far-reaching though they were. But as the. Agree- 
ment was an established fact, for the present, it was 
best for them to watch its results and prevent its 
re-enactment, if circumstances pointed that way. 


PROF. VAKIL, 


Prof. Vakil asserted that the responsibili 
proving that the Agreement was in the beet oe 
of India lay on the members of the delegation and 
the Government. Neither had discharged the res- 
ponsibility. Prof. Vakil agreed with Prof. Thomas 
that trade agreements should be entered into for 
the material advantage of both the parties. But 
he doubted if the agreements would be advocated 
if the advantages lay on one side alone, for he 
asserted that the Agreement with the United King- 

dom would necessarily result in a loss to India, 
Proceeding, Prof. Vakil said that oven if it be 
admitted that had India not entered into an Agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom, it would have 

asarily resulted in a loss ta her, those responsible 
i Bn seen whether there was othe 
9 losë be de 


being inade good 


s subordination of tho fis ; 
was any other — A aration oe cy ane 


policy of the Government and hence te x 
sure protection would be granted iby th x 
Board to all the really deserving indus 
pleaded for a revision of the customs scheduia 
wanted the reports on the working of the yeu ` 
to be scientifically compiled and made ons TIRAS 
able to those whose opinion would be wa 
the subject. In conclusion, he said, that ae Be 
the working of the Agreement and its otter ay 
trade of the country were concerned, the ata 
absolutely in the dark. mene E 

Prof. Thomson said that some politicians p 
statesmen thought that tariff walls in other ae a 
could only be pulled down by erecting tarifi fall 
in their own country. The Ottawa Arden aA 
he thought, was perhaps a bargaining point na 
if so, it was going to be a temporary phase, "fi 
Agreement meant that Great Britain desired” fy 
sacrifice her own interests for building up industri 
inside the Empire as under any system of imperi 
preference, she was bound to lose» because of het 
ing greater trade with countries outside the Empi 
than inside it. If prices under the new arran 
ment went up, indigenous industries in this count 
would undoutedly gain and the probabilities were 
that they would gain more than British industri 
On the whole, he did not think imperial preference: 
was going to do much harm to, India, provided ti 
other nations did not take it seriously. 

Mr. Burt and father Basenach also participat 
in the debate. 


President’s Final Words. 


The President, Dr. Radhakamal Mukerji, in wi 
ing up the session of the Conference, remarked th 
the economic situation in the country was to 
one of unrelieyed gloom. The agricultural depi 
sion in the country was unprecedented in its mag 
tude. While the other countries wero makin 
markable progress, Indian agriculture ren 
more or less stationary. On the other hand, 
Indian population had increased by ten per ™ 
which together with the deflationary polio’ a 
the Government had increased the purden of 
farmer, which was reflected in a phenomenal ine 
of transfer of land. He advocated a series of } 
sures for mitigating the hardships of the agricul 
ists, such as, cancellation of old and’ jrrey! 
debts, suspension for two or three years 0 
lection of rent and revenue and temporary Test 
of forced sale of land for debts contractea fat Tes 
agricultural purposes. Still worse times wora 
he added, and the year 1933-34 was expecte 
the worst of the years, indications of which 
visible in the occurrence of famines in certa 
Nor was the trade outlook in the future 
certain, o. i 

In conclusion, the President said; “Manut 
hayo gained, but agriculture has lost.” AL 
old story of the conflict between the urban 
ists and the rural classes wherein the 10} 
always the upper hand. In the coming age 
will he more‘timely and indispensible t 
of agricultural protectionism in the 
of the term, including not merely 1 
land laws and the land revenu 
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In a previous article (February), I have 
É; attempted to review world events for 1932 and 
fated that last year was perhaps the most 
cmeial year of the post-war cra. Events 
ota far-reaching nature, both in the political 
} and the economic spheres, have so well im- 
g . resed the world that there is a growing 
A belief that the world crisis is deepening day by 
day. But there was the consolation that if 
‘the crisis has not reached the bottom it is 
| fast approaching that desirable level. Eco- 
| nomic depression has been at once epidemic 
and endemic instrange juxtaposition. Every- 
) Where in the world we find the hope expressed 
that a sigh of relief might be released in the 
# tear future. As such, international effort is 
: ae to a single point where common 
a “ ee vage the world from complete 
i ree a good beginning. The 
kaei oe : aomi and Financial Con- 
a fon ed 4 serve as a convenient 
Ft Roosevelt ae ao this change. Presi- 
as for a cont as a ready made arrange- 
in which aah erence ot an informal nature 
rough ics representatives might „be 

0 prepare fhe n n enclave with a view 
omrochement Aue Or an international 
of Experts pues e Preparatory Committee 
taking sa : ves have done useful work 
Ave bought Ne ig world conditions which 
ew weeks aon economic malaise. The 

2 e aa to be hectic in 
e e unexpected might 
after = Msaster might stare us in the 
~= OT SIX years of common effort 
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i Be dlogy of the world economic 
tional te the lines according to which 
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z of ae thing about the economic 
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The Deepening World Crisis. 
By Dr. Lanka Sundaram, Ph.D., 
Director, Indian Institute of International Affairs. 


are living a hand-to-mouth existence amidst 
plenty. In fact, starvation and bumper 
crops are now our mixed legacy. This curious 
phenomenon might be easily explained with 
the assistance of a few statistics. According 
to a memorandum of the League of Nations, 
the salient facts of the present-day world 
economy might be summed up as follows: 
Taking 1926 as the base year the world popu- 
lation index for 1928 is 101.9. Starting with 
the same base the world production index 
for 1928 is 108, while the foodstuffs produc- 
tion index based on the 1926 values is also 108. 
Compared to 1923 the world production index 
of foodstufls in 1928. is 127, while that for 
Europe alone is as much as 141. Inquiring 
into these figures more minutely, we get 
some curious information of considerable 
importance, China, with }4k,nacomparable and 
inexact statistics, yields us.perhaps the largest 
percentage increase in the population figures, 
with India coming as a second best. On the 
production side, the South American coun- 
tries and Europe register the highest per- 
centage increases of production indices. Further 
per capita production of raw materials and 
foodstuffs is much higher in the world to-day 
than in the pre-war years. 

From this set of indices, it is evident that 
production has outstripped the natural annual 
increment to world population. Further, 1t 
is noteworthy that both in the countries 
where the pressure of population is the largest 
and where production has taken long strides, 
economic distressis most acute. Thus, China 
and India are on the verge of starvation, 
while Brazil and other South American coun- 
tries are unable to market their vast stocks 


of agricultural and industrial products. Thus, 


again, while m2éions in China are starving with- 
out food, uge quantities of coffee, wheat and 


Se 
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has, instead of affording relief to ee 
ing masses, curiously enough heightene 

human misery. Surely, there must be some- 
thing incorrigible in the world’s politico- 
economic system to bring about this appar- 
ently inexplicable and deplorable phenomenon. 

The pathology ofthe world economic nusery 
might be summed up in two or three points. 
The utterly unjust post-war economie arrange- 
ments have a lot to do with this colossal 
dislocation in the socio-economic machine 
of the world. Reparations and War Debts 
have necessarily to do a lot with the present 
unhinging of world economy. After over ten 
years of hard struggle, Germany was able to 
secure a final settlement of the Reparations 
question, whereby a reduced assessment of 
reparations was devoted towards a common 
fund intended to provide the wherewithal 
for European reconstruction. But the ques- 
tion of the War Debts is still with us. The 
total amount of war debts due to the U.S.A. 
from twenty-seven countries is well over the 
ten thousand million mark, and during the 
past fourteen years about two and a half 
thousand millions have been paid, the greater 
portion of which being credited to the interest 
account, while the capital or principal account 
being practically untouched. According to 
the U.S.A. funding arrangements of 1923 and 
the succeeding years, these debts are expect- 
ed to be liquidated by 1987. But the history 
of the War wis during the post-era 
warns us that such a hope is utterly unjusti- 
fied. Instead of being liquidated, default 
on the part of the debtor States would per- 
petuate them to an indefinable length of time. 
That the War Debts are blocking the course 
of international trade and seriously weighing 
down the world’s tax-payer is recognized on 
all hands. 

Yet, in another direction, the world seems 
to he moving on the downward scale. De- 
spite the existence of the League of Nations 
and the claborate peace machinery estab- 
lished under its auspices, the war-mentality 
is still with us, and to-day the world is more 
heavily armed than ever before. Compared 
to the pre-war standards, world armaments 
have appreciated well over fifty per cent 


~ and annually more than a thousand million 


pounds are spent towards their upkeep, 
penalising the always-meek citizen of the world 
with a per capita expenditure of over ten 


shillings every year to foster “the deadly 


weapons of war. Despite the fact that the 
Preparatory Committee of Disarmament sat 
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the world gold stocks are now con 8 
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ference for nearly fifteen months, we are W 


we were in 1925 in regard to disann AN x 
If any, the present day tendencies are a it 
armaments would increase than decre a Ri 
while war is actually being carried on bath wat 
in the Far East and in the South Ameren a 
Continent, and the Franco-German ang the ihe £ 
Central European situation is threatening ized 
another armageddon comparable to that of resto 
1914-1918. It is charity that the European uest 
countries are expecting irom Uncle Sam for a cann 
lowering down of inter-governmental debis, agric 
But until substantial reductions are made in the like 
world Jevel of armaments, such a plea would het 
never. be heard seriously. This is a vicious yirtu 
circle of the first magnitude. tural 
Further, international commerce is subject agric 
to the effects of an ultra-nationalistic tariff matio 
policy in almost every country. Even the Th 
U.S.A. and England have demonstrated ence | 
their panicky mood when- they have taken other 
recourse to inexcusable tariff schedules. The J$. 
Austro-German Customs Convention was cried task 
down successfully as inimical to the progres comp 
of intemational trade and amity, but the Cussi 
Ottawa Agreements of the British Common- forth 
wealth are allowed to stand without any serious taker 
query. The reason for this contradictory tiong 
state of affairs in Europe and the British Com- states 
monwealth being that the latter is a fairly ne 
c 


homogencous whole with the powerful backing 
of Great Britain which can dictate its owi 
terms to the world, if not to the various we 
of the Commonwealth. This ultra-national- 
istic economic policy. has recently demon- 
strated itself when the Government of gk 
have abrogated the Indo-Japanese Trace 
Convention of 1904 at the dictation of m $ 
perial Britain with a view to shielding a ji 
Indian market from Japanese competition i 
British monopoly in the textile trades. ia 
sensate tariff wars indulged in under the clo 4 
of protective tariffs is the besetting SID 
world to-day. F me 
Finally, we come to the question 0 ti 
rency and international exchange. . aa 
notorious that gold as the norm ol 1 full 
national standards of value has: | 
exploded. The artificial demoniti” 
silver by powerful vested interests ul 
havoc; Me 
the equally artificial maintenance 8 rt 
national exchanges by deliberate go eras 
effort all over the world has seriousy. 


| thir 
fered with par values. Over bao 


an 
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an inert existence in the vaults of the 


France and the U.S.A. England 
ff the gold standard, dragging 
India to ruin. So far we have 
1 over a hundred and twenty-five 
rth of Indian gold to afford suste- 
7 eclining pound sterling. But 
that unless silver is remone- 
international exchanges are 
normal par levels, the 


ely of 
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expor te 


ores W 9 
z for the d 


uestion O. 


anot be tackle : cae Ee 
Poa prices of Asiatic countries 
ie} 


like our own, have slumped anything 
between forty and sixty per cent, whi ch meant 
virtual ruin to toiling , millions of agricul- 
iral workers. The upliftment of the world’s 
agriculturist is the primary duty of inter- 
national statesmen. 

The impending World Economic Confer- 
ence is expected to discuss all these and many 
other problems. The oft-quoted view of the 
USA. need not disturb us in our present 
task The U.S.A. Government would be 
compelled to abandon it and agree to a dis- 
cussion of. inter-governmental debts at the 
forthcoming conference. If I am not mis- 
liken the impending Washington conversa- 
tions between President Roosevelt and world 
statesmen are indeed arranged with a view to 
hcilitating the work of the World Economic 
Conference. At the time of writing this 
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article, it is not clear that the conversations 
would include discussion of War Debts, But 
it is almost certain that the Conference itself 
would include it in its agenda at some stage 
or another. 

The prime consideration which must prevail 
at the World Economic Conference is that 
political or economic, “ yard-sticks” should 
not be allowed to play the havoc they have 
done in the case of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. Instead, a saner and more liberal set 
of formula must be adopted with a view to 
finding a comprehensive programme of action 
for the restoration of prosperity in the world, 
Even a country like India, where a national 
government is conspicuous by its absence, 
has much to give to the common pool of inter- 
national action towards the relief of economic 
distress which has paralysed international 
trade, commerce and the business of living. 
It is to be hoped that the Government of 
India would take a very definite line of action 
even in the single case of the remonitization 
of silver and thus give a lead to the World 
Economic Conference. The success of this 
Conference is the only hope for the establish- 
ment of the world economy on a sound basis. 
The impending weeks must be watched with 
concern by all who have the good of the world 
at their heart. 


a 7 per cent level with milk gave hemoglobin 
values slightly below optimum. Orange juice 
and tomato juice had no significant effect on 
hemoglobin. With infants, wheat embryo 
extract proved to be very effective. As soon 
as the human diet becomes varied, no further 
concern as to copper and iron deficiencies need 
be felt, provided a certain amount of care 
is exercised in the selection of foods. Apri- 
cots, peaches, prunes, raisins, grapes, apples, 
cabbage are effective in 
hemoglobin, while green vegetables, milk, 
cream, butter, onions, orange juice, egg yoll, 
etc., though rich in vitamins have poor 
hemoglobin regenerative power. Various types 
of anzmia occur in horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine due to deficiency of iron and copper, 
Cane molasses were found to possess great 
anti-anemic potency, while beet molasses 
were practically inert. No reproduction oc- 
curred:in rats fed on an exclusively whole- 
milk diet. The addition of copper; iron and 
copper ; iron, copper and yeast ; iron, copper 
and wheat germ oil; yeast alone; or cane 
molasses, allowed reproduction, but lactation 
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The budget for 1932-33 was presented by 
Sir George Schuster, the Finance Member 
of the Government of India, on February 28, 
1933. He proposed’ neither fresh taxation 
nor any relaxation in taxation. Tn his budget 
speech he said, “The story which I have to 
tell this year of the public finances of India is 
a simple and—viewed merely as a matter of 
public finance—a satisfactory one. The emer- 
gency plan, which we introduced in September 
1931, was designed to produce budgetary 
equilibrium for the two years 1931-32 and 
1932-33, and now as we approach the end of 
“the second of these two years and take stock 
of the position we can confidently say that 
our plan has worked.” 1931-32 closed with 
two crores better than expected at the time 
of the budget last year with a deficit of 114 
crores after providing for Rs. 689 lakhs for 
reduction of debt. 1932-33 closes with a 
surplus of 217 lakhs against the estimate 
of 215 lakhs after providing for 684 lakhs for 
debt reduction. Thus during a period of two 
i years 1931-33 which may fairly be describ- 
Wink < ed as the two most difficult years for public 
finance which the world in times of peace has 
ever known, we shall not only have paid our 
way, but provided a balance of Rs. 415 lakhs 
for reduction of debt. This amply justified 
the great improvement in the credit of India. 
The Finance Member said, “It is interesting 
to make a short comparison between these 
results and the forecasts which I gave when 
J introduced the emergency plan in September 
1931. We then anticipated, after allowing 
for the normal provision for reduction of 
debt, a deficit of 10.17 crores for 1931-32 
to be followed’ by a surplus of 5.23 crores 
for 1932-33 and that the net amount avail- 
able for the reduction of debt in the two years, 
after allowing for the deficit on the combined 
_ results, would be 9.11 crores....... We now 

anticipate that the net figure available for 
the reduction of debt will be 4.15 crores so 
that we are about 5 crores below. our original 
estimate for the two years. As the combined 
„amount involved in the two years is about 
“crores 260 on cach side of revenue and 
expenditure, I think we may claim thet our 
forecast showing a variation of only two per 
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the assumption that the conditions would } 
e 


similar to those of the current year, he } Re 
budgeted for a surplus of Rs. 42 lakhs. am Bu 
reduction of the surplus took into n, 
the following changes :—a fall of about on In 
crore of rupees in the customs allowing fot said 
reduction in imports of sugar and inion on $ 
piece-goods, and Rs. 1} crores under sal facts 
owing to the disappearance of a special non- a 
recurring addition during current year re- a 
sulting from the abolition of the salt credit a 
system. These reductions on the revenue | i 
side were counterbalanced by a reduction of | a 
Rs. 54 lakhs in the army expenditure and i ie 
Rs. 36 lakhs in the civil expenditure in spite | i al 
of the extra cost of Rs. 51} lakhs and Rs.28 1f ak 
lakhs respectively under these heads owing W iet 
to restoration of 50 per cent cut in pay. F nom 
The detailed position of the main items W jeg 
of revenue for 1932-33 and 1933-34 may be F the | 
summarised as follows according to the budget 4p able 
statement :—- 4 Fikes 
Revenue in lakhs of 
Rs. 3 
Customs— Milite 
Budget Estimates 1932-33 52,31.27 Bu 
Revised Estimates 1932-383 52,28.55 
Budget Estimates 1933-34 51,24.60 Bu 
Ineome-Tax— Oo 
Budget Estimates 1932-33 18,73.38 4h 
Revised Estimates 1932-33 17,70 .00 et 
Budget Estimates 1933-34- 18,23.00 
Salt— ne 
Budget Esti 8.27.7 
See 9,23.23 T Rere 
Budget Estimates 7,538.04 4 Ere 
Opium— } 
Budget Estimates 1932-33 61-05 
Revised Estimates 1932-33 8.9 
Budget Estimates 1933-34 62.69 Th 


Referring to the ‘Finance Heads "fro 
Finance Member said, ‘It will be seen a 
what I have said that as regards ati 
Heads there is no great change con 
with the revised estimates for the © 5 
year. Net interest charges ate g De | 
51 lakhs, Reduction and Avoidance 0 fot! 
is up by 4 lakhs and the net revon tS ak 
Currency and Mint is dow? la 
Interest receipts show a small deori 
1 lakh. There is, therefore, & net de 


for two main items on the 


figures : 
nonditure side are :— 
expe! e 
rs. 
coal Bxpenditure— T 
Gl ot Estimates | n a 
18 timates 32-33 
sed Estin mae ae 


Budget Estimates 


In this connection the Finance Member 
said that there is a net ‘reduction of 36 lakhs 
on the current year in spite of the following 
fots; first, that we have allowed for reducing 
the out in pay to 5 per cent, thereby incurring 
extra charges of 28 lakhs on these particular 
(ivil Heads ; secondly, that we have to meet 
| the normal increments 1m time-scale pay 

which still involve an annual addition of some- 
thing like 15 lakhs ; and thirdly, that we have 
fo meet new obligatory expenc liture amounting 
| to about 17 lakhs. If all these items are taken 
{f intoaccount it will be scen that the total of the 
¥ net reductions otherwise effected under the 
nomalheads of expenditure amounts to no 
| les than 96 lakhs.” It must be said that 
the public is not concerned with items respon- 
F sible for a decrease in savings, but only with 
| the saving of 36 lakhs actually effected. 


Lakhs of 
. Rs. 
Military Expenditure— . 
Budget Estimates . 1932-33 allowing for 


2 10 per cent cut 46,74 
Budget Estimates . 1933-34 allowing for 
5 per cent cut 46,20 


T y 
he Comparison between the two years for 


t 3 
te tota budget is shown as follows :— 
Crores of Rupees. 
1933-34 1932 1933 
Revenue Budget. Budget. Revised. 
Erpenditur 124.52 129-96 127-13 
patie 124-10 127.81 124.96 
Bal SER at 
oe 42 2.15 2.17 
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_Lakhs of Rs. 
Better. Worse. 


Opium oe re ie A) 
Finance Heads :—(Net charges 
including additiona] expendi- 
ture of 1 on account of past 
restoration of cut in pay) ..  .. 15 
Commercial Departments— 
Net Revenue 3a ree aa Il 
Miscellaneous :— (Reduction of 
30 due+ to no provision being 
included in next year’s esti- 
mates for gain by exchange) .. 45 
Expenditure— $ 
Military-Civil Heads :—(Net re- 
duction effected in spite of past 
restoration of pay cut costing 
793 lakhs under these heads as 
compared with the revised esti- 
mates. This net reduction. 
together with the reduction 
of 5 under Irrigation and Cur- 
rency and Mint taken on the 
revenue side gives a total re- 
duction of 90) a6 .. «85 
1,63 


Total 3,38 


The surplus after deducting 175 from 217 is 

thus reduced to 42 lakhs. ; 
THe Cur Ix Pay. 

The Government have restored the cut to 
the extent of 50 per cent whose total cost on 
the Civil and Army side for 11 months has 
been estimated by Government to amount to 
108 lakhs and taking into view the fact that 


- exemption of surcharges has been withdrawn 


and more tax will be yielded on incomes of 
Government servants below Rs. 2,000, the 
net cost of the proposal to the Government 
has been estimated at 55 lakhs. 
It should be said in this connection that 
the question from the point of view of the 
public is not about the net cost but about the 
total aggregate cost for full one year of the 
restoration of the cut; because in the absence 
of restoration burden of taxation could have 
been reduced. The action of the Government 
in reducing the cut was highly indefensible. 
Ten per cent was taken off the salaries when 
the surplus estimated was Rs. 2 crores, but 
when the estimated surplus was only Rs. 42 
lakhs the Government had reduced the cut 
by 50 per cent. The Finance Member said, 
“The second point is this that we regarded 
‘a cut in the fixed pay of Government officials — 
as an extreme measure’ only to be taken in 
the very last resort after the efforts of all other — 
feasible measures for dealing with the situa- 
tion had been exhausted. Obviously a mea 
which is thus only justified in th 
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first to go when any 
.To those who think 
we ought 


resort ought to be the 
relaxation is possible.. 
that we have gone too far or that w 
not to have taken this step in priority to re- 
Jaxation of measures of taxation, J wish parti- 
cularly to emphasise that this must not be 
regarded as optional expenditure to be weigh- 
ed in the balance against other possible de- 
mands on the public funds. Government 
is not really mecting its full obligations as long 
as it is not paying its fixed rates of pay of its 
officials-rates, moreover, which in certain cases 
are guaranteed by the Government of India 
Act.” The salary bill in India is scandalously 
high. India has been made to pay much 
more than she can afford to pay. The ser- 
vice men in India get more than their com- 
patriots in any other country of the world. 
The salary of the Finance Member of the 
Government of India is higher than that of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of His 
Majesty's Government and the Governor- 
General of India is decidedly better off in this 
respect than any Minister of the Crown. 
Therefore, the Special plea put forward by the 
Finance Member on behalf of the service men 
cannot convince any right-thinking man. 

The Finance Member talked of ‘sound 
finance’. He said, ‘Therefore, by sound 
finance I mean a policy which provides for 
the paying of the expenditure of each year 
by the income of cach year and does not put 
on to the tax-payer of to-morrow a burden 
which is properly that of the tax-payer of 
to-day.’ It is true that expenditure of each 
year should be met from the income of each 
year, but what if the collection of the income 
causes an unbearable burden to the tax-payer 
of to-day? Should there be no consideration 
of the burden of the tax-payer of to-day in 

Can he be squeezed to 
any limits for any period of time? If the 
income of. a business man cannot go up or 
cannot even be maintained, he is bound to cut 
down his expenditure and even the salary 
of the manager will be reduced though the 


: latter may have been engaged on definite 


terms. This is real sound finance. The same 
principles should be applied to the case of 
Governments. Their expenditure should be 
reduced under certain circumstances and they 
cannot always start with the idea of a fixed 
expenditure to be met by increasing and jn- 
creasing taxation. If this is done, the finance 
can by no stretch of imagination be called 
sound. The very fact that the cut in the pay 
é restored, even partially, only when 


` tut has assured the service men that ‘what 


ergency taxateeno lh kopik DBA. PUROS KargeDoisctonrHdhiwarthree times 28 ba 


that these salaries cannot he paid by ordin 

taxation. The scales of pay are guarantee 
by the Government of India Act, but is hae 
any sort of guarantee, moral or legal, aN 
the poor man in India will be allowed to ae 
out a likelihood? If without paying thei 
scales of salaries at the full rate, the Goa 
ment is not really meeting its full obligation 
then is the Government really meeting its full 
obligation when more than 50 million people 
are unemployed and the burden of taxation 
is paralysing trade and industry? The 
Finance Member has not held out any pros- 
pect of a reduction in emergency taxation, 


we hope is that conditions will so improve 
during the next year that it may be possible 
not merely to avoid retracing the step now 
taken, but to take the further step of restor- 
ing the full pay and after that making a statt 
in reducing the burden of taxation,’ In future 
if finances improve the benefit should fist 
go to the tax-payer, but it will not be so un- 
Yess full cut is restored. Where is the well- 
known principle of equality of sacrifice in this? 
The Finance Member in his budget statement 
of 1931 had said that these surcharges and 
the salary cut will go together, but he had 
partially restored the one and had held out full 
hopes of restoration in future before touching 
the other. $ 
With regard to the incidence of taxation 
Sir George Schuster quoted Sir Walter Ly 
according to whom taxation in India wa 
only about 6 per cent as compared with r 
“per cent in Britain and Japan. But ion 
also should be compared before coming ve na 
conclusion. In this connection the ae 
Commission pointed out that the ave 
income per head in India in 1922 was ess 
£8, while the corresponding figure for Due 
was £95. oma 
even after allowing for the diffe 
range of needs to be satisfied’ ( 


‘The contrast remains SiS ijo 
rence 1 m 


Simon © 


mission Report, Vol. I, Para. 874.) tional i 


patien 


clear that the lower proportion ofa ove : 3 
a bigh 


income may represent a very muc. 


burden than a higher percentage 
income. Further, the relative 
taxation in different countries Cannot g 
sidered apart from the nature of the § 
rendered to the people b 7 
return for ao ae Great Britt 
expenditure per head on education ea 
whereas in British India it is less ae 
(Simon Commission Report, Vol. i, ie 
_ lf, therefore, in England the burden an 
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ii © much as in India ee 

times > egard tO relief in income-tax, he 
with Ee, vague statement and said, “ As 
mde 2 We as on income.. .all that we can 
nguris f js that they will not be continued 
Mian is necessary and that all our 
bea will be directed to keeping down ex- 
Dae and to preparing in other ways 
eee of this particular burden.’ 


i inu 
it to one thousand and the main- 
tmance of the surcharges so far is highly 
unjust. Taking into view the income per 
head, Indian tax-payer should be said to be 
the highest taxed in the world. There was no 
justification for Jowering the tax limit under 
the circumstances and their continuance for 

my length of time is highly improper. 
The best way to balance the budget was to 
reduce the military expenditure. Sir George 
Schuster said that Sir Walter had wished 
it to be reduced to Rs. 48 crores in ten years, 
while the Government of India had reduced 
it to 46 crores within three years. That is 
ime but firstly, Indians cannot accept as 
gospel truth the limit laid down by Sir Walter 
layton and secondly, the reduction has not 
even been commensurate with the tremendous 
fallin the prices of commodities. The military 
ae ee in 1913-14 was 29.84 
“aie ee no reason why it should 
e into zabe y reduced to this figure. 
3.34 and ee ae budget estimates for 
sane year, hee itary expenditure for the 
gures are 124.52 crores and 


mori 5 
è than one-third of the revenue is still 


none the army or more than 50 per 
en away by the military and civil 


ito | 

tling f Pnditure _ Course, an increase in public ex- 

, the Af and alarm 1S not always a cause for regret 
f ed Land as the late Mr. Gokhale point- 
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$ Welby Con his written evidence before the 
lends in He ae 1897, ‘everything de- 
Poses fon ay, matter on the nature of the pur- 


crease has been incurred 


bring’ increased strength 
oment a ne Nations, and increased 
imually. ` Prosperity to the people, 
alped Pane expenditure has 
SA 7 bring about constantly 
e jon of our natural re- 
ane ed our national progress, 


xores respectively which means that 
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us with undefmed and indefinite financial 
liabilities.” We must beware of making a 


fetish of military efficiency and remember 
that a very poor country like India cannot 
afford to spend so much on military asis being 
done by the Government of. India. 

The Finance Member made provision in 
the budget for war debts for the current 
year and for the next year amounting to 
£658,800. There was no need for making 
this provision when it was not known whether 
England would demand it this year or next 
year and when there was the possibility that 
Australia, South Africa and Canada would 
either not pay or express inability to 
pay the debt. The Finance Member pointed 
out that without this provision, it would 
have been unsound finance. But then, it 
is not clear why no provision was made for 
India’s reparation claims also. In this con- 
nection in reply to an interjection of Sir 
Cowasji Jahangir, Sir George Schuster re- 
marked, ‘ Unfortunately one must suffer for 
being virtuous. We are good debtors while 
those who owe us may not be in a position 
to pay.’ We are good debtors because the 
Government can levy taxation to any extent 
in utter disregard of Indian public opinion. 


Sramp Duty on CHEQUES. 


A proposal has been made for reimposing 
the stamp duty on cheques for a period of 
three years which is estimated to produce a 
revenue of about 7 lakhs for one year and a 
large part of the proceeds are likely to go to 
Bombay and Bengal. Happily this proposal 
has been thrown out by the Assembly. This 
duty was abolished from.the Ist July 1927 
in response to the recommendation of the 
Hilton-Young Commission which wrote, ~“ This 
charge is undoubtedly an obstacle in the way 
of the development of banking in the country. 
It probably tends to restrain in many people 
from opening current accounts and so making 
payment by cheque instead of cash. This 
... might well prove an important factor in 
bringing about a profound and still more wide- 
spread change in the economic habit of masses.” 
(Paragraph 216.) The Finance Member said 
that from enquiries made by the Government 
of India it was clear that it had not increased 
the use of cheques as a means of payment. 
‘The report of the Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee tends to confirm this 
belicf....2 This was a. highly misleading 
statement as the Indian Central Banking 
Committee in very clear and unambiguous 
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all directions of a substantial increase 1m the 
number of cheques which daily pass through 
the clearing houses. The recent abolition 
of the stamp duty on cheques appears to have 
contributed materially to a more extensive 
use of the cheque, not only in the Presidency 
towns and other-big commercial centres, but 
also in the mofussil. (Para. 663.) In 4 
subsequent speech he did admit that he was 
mistaken regarding the views of the Indian 
Banking Committee in this respect, but 
none the less persisted in holding that 
the cheque habit had not increased by 
the abolition of the duty. His contention 
` does not deserve as much weight as the con- 
sidered views of two expert commissions. This 
proposal would have been highly detrimental 
to the growth of banking habit in India 
and would also hinder the establishment 
of the Reserve Bank. (For details see my 
article in the Leader of Sunday, 26th March 
1933, p. 8.) 
GOLD EXPORTS. 

The Finance Member supported the exports 
of gold which during the last fifteen months 
amounted to 107.04 crores. He said that 
with the present level of merchandise exports 
India could not support the present volume 
of imports simultaneously with meeting her 
external obligations unless they were supple- 
mented by the exports of gold. He claimed 
} that it was beneficial for India to use these 

reserves which lay idle and did not bring any 
revenue, Against £80 millions worth of gold 
exported from September 1931 to the end of 
1932, Government was able to purchase £70 
millions, £10 millions being used to repay 
foreign loans temporarily invested in 

India. Out of the £70 millions Govern- 

ment used £34} millions to meet its own 

current requirements and 35} millions to 
repay sterling loans and strengthen its reserves. 

Out of the latter the Government used £ 15 

millions in repaying the 54 per cent sterling 

loan maturing on January 1, 1932, added 
about £11 millions to jis currency reserves 
and about £ 9} millions to its treasury 
balances. He also said that it implied the 
_ substitution of one form of hoards by another, 
namely, investments in Postal Cash Certificates 
and Sayings Bank Deposits which were at 
the record figure of 10 crores and 4.35 
Crores respectively. It was also said that the 
Government could not possibly prevent the 
viduals from selling their gold at profitable 
outside India. 
connection with these arguments it may 
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imports is a dangerous way of living 0 


and does not indicate the prosperity Taa n 
people, but their helplessness ; because m i 
have been able to keep the wolf ont of fk fa 
door only by the sale of gold. Secondly. a 
if investments have increased, it. js be Ti 
the shrewd investor of the Indian money i 
market could not invest his in money indus- out 
tries owing to business depression and this and 
does not mean that the poor haye to d 
been able to increase their vestments, cher 
They have in fact nothing to invest. Tt jg west 
the cultivators who have been forced to part inflo 
with ‘distress gold’ and by no stretch of outil 
imagination can it be said that they have Gold 
invested their money in the Postal Cash Certi: mod 
ficates and Savings Banks Deposits, Thirdly, dl 
the export of gold in payment of debts can- retai 
not be contemplated with equanimity. We T} 
never borrowed money in the form of gold ordi 
and should not, therefore, pay those debts in ff said, 
gold. For paying only about £17 millions f impo 
of the December instalment, there was so prod 
much agitation in England and India, there- { and. 
fore, cannot regard this factor with satisfac I of th 
tion. If the whole of our external debt is df last 
paid in gold, probably none of the yellow metal af re 
will be left in the country. Sir George ing | 
Schuster was not voicing Indian sentiments the « 
- when he said that even if three times as much ties 
gold more were exported as was done so fat) 9 deriy 
we would still have more gold than we had i ue 
11 years ago. Further, the Government seen 1 ae 
to be accumulating sterling securities 1 he ub t 
reserves contrary to the recommendations o f gen 
the Hilton-Young Commission which m stang 
down that the securities should be such m fi 
principal and interest of which should be P i Tai 
able in gold and sterling at present 1$ yi i tine 
The argument that by exporting god fe a 
has been able to take moreimports a ao inpli 


by increased the potential power ° 
customers is no valid argumen A 
France and England and specially tne 


h here — 
two countries need this sort of sermon y alts 
in spite of large gold hoards in the Y 


of banks, nothing is being done to 
the purchasing capacity of their 
customers. Moreover, to say that thi 
ment could not do anything to preve 
from making profits by sales of goldis 
because in 1919 there was an embargi 3 
the exports ofsilver which could have z ; 
at very high prices in the Eastern MAP" thy 
this argument was not remember" a 
time. Public memory is short ane. ~ py 
could not be AN in the Assemb! 


one in the interests of the cur- 


‘ital fF have bee? on in the country at present. 
the f reny s a-Youg Commission was afraid 
hey The Bil e effect of the purchase of gold 
the fe lave n on the world markets ; but in the 
dy, Dae tks a golden opportunity came 
nee post 2 Government to purchase gold with- 
ney for me PE the world money markets 
ue On o auld do so if they had the will to 
this and oy So long as retention of gold is the 
‘a i Ka ideal of the Central Banks in the 
a o countries and they allow only the 


l inflow of gold and place restrictions on its 


E outflow, India should also do the same. 
ave f (old cannot be regarded simply as a com- 
ti: | modity except by the gold mining countries 
dy, md India must do all that can be done to 
can- retain her gold resources. 

We j ‘The Finance Member referred to the extra- 
gold J ordinary power of resistance of India when he 
sin f said, ‘In the first place, the results as regards 
ions imports combined with the figures of Indian 
so | production of such articles as salt, kerosene 
iere- f and cotton piece-goods seem to reinforce one 
fac M ofthe points which I emphasized in my speech 
tis f ist year—namely the extraordinary power 
etal } o resistance in spite of diminished purchas- 
orge a mg power which India shows in maintaining 
ents i the consumption of certain standard necessi- 
uch k a of the masses.’ The Government may 
a = ae from the fact that Indians 
on Merce Bone the same quantity of salt, 
ae mi a cotton plece-goods as before; 
5 of Wh exmnomiste ee cannot delude the Indian 
wid standard of he now only full well that the 
the fe ing of the masses in India has 
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nes (Trade and Engineering Supple- 
'a g g Supple 
a oe 1“ Unhappily there is a ten- 
ca ae end the policy of free trade in 
inliet pects without recognizing all the 
s ons of the theory as.a system. 


joa | There 
mer Count Ro free trade in the true sense in this 
hore M ti or very many years., Economists 
sults ae labour as a commodity like 
rove on), Se, and yet there must be few per- 
ptial ea ho would welcome individual 


ugh obri o Purchase and sale of labour 
trade ety, it is a misnomer to talk of 
i8 conte eae of any industry in which 
ANS that E of wages. Control of wages 
ts are oaa at least manufacturing 
d that a Paea, If, therefore, it)is con- 
tain ee Wage must not fall 
a fore: trary figure, it is illogical to 
Paen Manufacturer who pays less 
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reached an irreducible minimum. Is it that 
the Finance Member could have been convinced 
of the miserable lot of the masses only if 
they could not afford to purchase even a com- 
modity like salt? The growing unemploy- 
ment, the sale of * distress gold’ by cultivators 
and the miserable economic- plight of the 
masses coupled with the lowest pitch to which 
trade and industry have fallen in India at 
present are not, it seems, enough indications 
of the grim realities of economic conditions 
of India. 

The budget should have been balanced by 
reduction in military and civil expenditure 
and. by keeping the salary bill as low as pos- 
sible and not by the maintenance of emer- 
gency taxation. This would have been real 
sound finance, but such a step could not even 
be thought of by the Finance Member. Our 
customs revenue has fallen and our railway 
receipts have gone down and with all emer- 
gency taxation measures remaining as before, 
the surplus of 217 lakhs shown in the revised 
estimates for the current year will be reduced 
to a surplus of 42 lakhs, t.e., the situation has 
worsened by 175 lakhs. And still the Govern- 
ment refuse to realize that the Law of Dimi- 
nishing Returns has begun to operate. In 
face of these facts the royal road to sound 
finance lies in reduction of expenditure and 
not in maintenance of abnormally high level 
of taxation which is killing initiative, enter- 
prise and paralysing industry, trade and busi- 
ness. The duty of Indian economists is to 
offer safe and sound advice and its accep- 
tance or rejection lies with the Government. 


sense if one man is free to do something that 
another is not, and this aspect of the matter 
should not be overlooked when complaint is 
made that British goods cost more than 
foreign. The British consumer cannot have 
it both ways; he cannot have the advantage 
of lowest prices and at the same time insist 
on handicapping the British producer, with- 
out swelling the total of unemployment in 
this country. All this should be very familiar 
ground, yet how often is this aspect consi- 
dered when public bodies discuss the question 
of placing contracts with the lowest tenderer, 
whether British or foreign labour be employed 
in executing it ? It seems to be generally taken 
for granted that a large volume of unemploy- 
ment must be regarded as.a normal feature of — 
thesocial order in the future, but the mainte- 
nance of those out of work remains a charge 
on the rest of the community and necessarily 
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The ‘gold mentality ` of the modern 
nations has so warped their power of thinking 
that an ‘unprejudiced and objective exami- 
nation ` of possible alternatives is not usually 
forthcoming. Besides as Walter Bagehot has 
pointed out long ago, ‘men in high position ae 
incapable of conceiving a far-seeing policy o 
monetary reconstruction.’ It is no wonder 
then that the scheme was sponsored by Mr. 
Leigh, Secretary of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. Z : 

Really speaking, what one nation receives 
from another are goods and services. If 
trade is in essence ‘barter’, the function of 
money is to act as an ` honest broker’. Gold 
money instead of facilitating this honest cx- 
change has failed to perform this task in a 
satisfactory manner. 

The gold monetary economy which suited 
primitive times now no longer satisfies the 
nations, for it has landed them into a quag- 
mire, For example, if one country makes a 
technological improvement it means higher 
dividends, higher wages, greater output and 
lower prices for the increased goods. Other 
countries not enjoying this technological im- 
provement would be foreed to lower their 
prices of these goods if they were at all to 
compete with the goods of the first country. 
Although more commodities are produced in 
the first country the prices cannot expand 
as a result of inelasticity of credit mechanism 
based on the gold standard. 

Apparent overproduction in one industry 
becomes the cause of the general evil of lower 
prices and other industries are also ruined as 
production is being restricted to suit the pur- 
chasing power. 

Briefly considered, a technological improve- 
ment in the gold standard country means 
underconsumption as a result of lack of pur- 
chasing power. If mass production is not 
followed by mass consumption which evident- 
ly cannot be the case under inelastic pur- 
chasing power, there is a breakdown of in- 
ternal economy due to monetary instability 
to keep pace with the productive factor. In 
short, the gold standard mechanism does not 
give full internal purchasing power so as to 
maintain a stable general price-level specially 
at a time when rapid technological improve- 
nts ‘are taking place on the industrial side. 


A Goods Standard. : 


B. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.EconS,, etc, 


onomics, Calcutta University. 
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their goods abroad and unwillingness to im 
port goods into the country. Poverty amii, 
plenty has been the resulting feature of th 
modern gold standard. As production e 
become stimulated greatly the needed moa 
tary credits cannot be raised as a result of the 
inexpansibility of the gold basis of credit, 
While nations have been thus struggling 
in vain against the defective gold standard, 
the new obligation of paying international 
war debts has been thrust upon the gold 
monetary mechanism. As payment of re 
parations and war debts meant only one-sided 
flow of gold and the pyramiding of gold in 
the hands of creditor countries like the U.S.A. 
and France, the debtor countries have been 
forced to deflate and the wise creditor coun- 
tries who had the intelligence. enough as not 
to expand their currencies did not make use 
of the incoming gold. Banking theorists 
have unjustly accused them for not making 
use of the incoming gold and playing the game 
of the gold standard in right earnest, The 
U.S.A. at any rate wisely refused to sabotage 
its own industries by raising the intemal 
price-level and permitting foreign industries 
to enter the American market. So the ret: 
tion of stable money co-expanding with the 
actual volume of production cannot be 2E 
ed easily under the international gold standar 
monetary mechanism. 
Derose Gorp Moxrrary Ecoxont:. i 
Apart from the fact that. gold product 
is inadequate and fortuitous and as val 
recovery of trade is indeed remote, the aT i 
willingness to co-operate internationa Hes, 
not forthcoming. The gold fetish be 
overdone. Too high a value has been H 
ed by the respective Governments an the 
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old values to gold base is bound to 
an impossible feat. So a new m 
economy is suggested by Mr. A. de oneta b 
Instead of stepping back to the old Ee m t 
regime after deposing gold ree 
every country should adopt the 
dard whose salient features: can 
ferred to under two headings. 
Hach country should have a 
and these Central Banks should 
Central Bankers’ Clearing House 


changes would be worked on the ebro 


use alone and Central Bank- 
t the established rate of ex- 
i Every local currency will have its 
change of exchange with every other local 
je ratl nd all Central Banks will be repre- 
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eurrency n Central Bankers’ Clearing House. 
in: ate gal states will be free and inde- 
dst | hes nder the new monetary system and 
the ae necessity to combine national eco- 
has J id i ie with the existence of an over- 
one f ee F ternational gold standard system 
the bh has the unfortunate defect of not being 
na y stable standard of value. [he Central 
ing puters! Clearing House can transfer the 
ng Bains on the goods of one country to a third 
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gold C md if any return oi one w ais 
w is made, it 1s 1n the shape of goods or services 
ide} | mto the exporting creditor country. Every 
din} import will literally be an order for export 
SA, f and the necessity to send gold on the part 
been f ofthe importing country will not arise. The 
oun- f necessary contraction of currency and the 
“not f forcing down of prices to a lower level, the 
„use f reduction of wages and the curtailing of pur- 
vists f ‘lasing power which are the usual, indispen- 
kring able and concomitant features of the gold 
ame f standard metal need not arise under the new 
The f Monetary dispensation. 

n | Tus WORLD-EQUILIBRIUN. 
stries | Under a system where the visible and in- 
crea Visible exports are equal to the visible and 
ı the pee imports, an equilibrium level will 
oF a be reached. It might be that in some 
dart aa times a country might export more 
, tem ee 9 aere accumulation of short- 
sion) iterna] ee e importing country whose 
vold j ther way aan wall not be affected in any 
eded Pi the anu mould have been the result 
iy 8 U one country's ere on the gold standard. 
ar hi fase general price-level were to 
Other natin ‘than the point of equilibrium, 
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Would ml begin to lose its export trade. It 
| “Nations mi Te its export trade, for other 
etary f Unts į È t not agree to take their pay- 
igl "eluctan expensive goods and would feel 
cial) nace peor enn credits in that 
he Eel than Ing a higher general price- 

i Similar] that of the world SATIRE 
iy vin on account of low standard of 


c : 
o ee price level of one country 
ar Be. than that of the world equi- 
Pa ence of short-term credits 
Care u o try would ensue. Un- 
ta Sized by the country the bank 
tegim T an indefinite continuation 
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ad infinitum while the rapidly piling up short- 
term credits are not used by the merchants 
for importing goods of the debtor countries. 
Thus an intelligent management of the goods 
standard is also needed forifthe banks fail to 
exercise their power of refusing to discount 
further export bills or if the Central Banker 
does not remind the banks- of this duty. 
Hence the possibility of keeping the general 
price-level for long below the world equili- 
brium will never succeed, for the importers’ 
attempt to introduce goods from the low 
price-level country can be defeated by raising 
a tariff. 

Again the low price-level country cannot 
import high-priced goods and sell it inside 
the country, unless mass purchasing power 
is increased by payment of higher all-round 
nominal wages. Thus any deviation from the 
normal world equilibrium is bound to be 
punished and economic forces will, be so 
exerted that the equilibrium point will soon be 
reached. 

Under the gold standard this could never 
work so smoothly, for as soon as gold was sent 
out a deflationary policy was considered in- 
evitable. An inexpansive gold standard means 
competitive deflation and not satisfied with 
this evil it has forced the competitive nations 
to lower the exchange value of their curren- 
cies so as to undercut the rival competitors. 
The external forces which act on the internal 
price-level of a country are too many in the 
case of the gold international standard. Under 
the goods standard the internal general price- 
level would not become subjected to external 
monetary causes. 

A goods standard means that the supply 
of credit and currency expands concurrently 
with the goods factor. Under the gold stan- 
dard we have already seen that industry is 
placed in a straight jacket or else forced to 
sell for lower prices thereby creating further 
points of disequilibrium in the internal eco- 
nomy of the country. In an age when 
modern science is fast expanding the quan- 
tity of useful goods which people can use to 
improve their standard of living money or 
internal purchasing power ought to expand 
part passu with the increase im goods. It 
should not depend on one commodity called 
gold and its possible concurrent expansion, 
for it might or might not be forthcoming. 


“A goods standard can easily secure the neces- 


sary criterion of monetary stability which 
says that monetary tokens must be just equal 
to exchange deals in goods. ‘Monetary, policy 
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in his new book, Planned Money, ‘that mone- 
tary tokens just equal the exchange deals. 
Internal monetary mechanism must expand 
and contract along with trade activity, 
while the occurrence of a trade cycle is pos- 
sible under the gold standard system, a goods 
standard is immune from it, for new expansion 
or contraction of credit does not take place 
fortuitously but only when genuine trade 
demand or slackness needs it. ; 
If all eligible commercial bills can be redis- 
counted with the Central Bank while financial 
or speculative bills are not rediscounted, the 
above ideal can be easily secured. The Joint 
Stock Banks must generally lend only for 
financing current production and distribution 
and this can be done by securing an eligible 
pill form which means a definite undertaking 
to finance current production and distribu- 
tion. This bill can be rediscounted by the 
Central Bank and the member bank’s account 
can he expanded with the new credit or Central 
Bank notes can be issued to the member bank 
if these were needed by the banker. A fixed 
fiduciary issue of bank notes can be, main- 
tained to make the currency system elastic 
enough to meet the requirements of the popu- 
lation. On the top of this or super-imposed 
on this structure there will be additional 
currency created by the rediscounting of 
eligible trade bills. The credit currency which 
can be issued by the Joint Stock Banks can be 
based on 9:1 ratio fixed by law. The bank 
credit currency can expand to nine times the 
member bank’s cash base which has to be 
controlled by the Central Bank. The ratio 
can be subjected to any alteration by the 
Central Bank if it finds speculation or inflation 
taking place with the help of financial credit. 
_ The credit controller in the goods standard 
is this ratio of financial credit. It will take 
the place of the “old bank rate and 
open market operations policy under the 
gold standard”. If speculation is going 
on the old ratio of 9:1 it can be reduced to 
8:1 or 7:1 so that financial credit can be 
drastically curtailed. The Joint Stock Bank 
can create credit only against member bank 
cash or its cash reserve in the hands of Central 
Bank. This can expand only by the redis- 
counting of eligible bills. As this can be 
secured by financing eligible bills alone, 
industry need not be placed in a straight 
ae ‘The internal price-level would he 
ept in equilibrium with the world price-level]. 
Criticism of tHe GOODS STANDARD. 
ough it can be easily conceded that the 
lege ands Š 
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scientific world, it can be intelligent 
ed for the time being before the general 
of the people can understand ae a 4 
matters and allow it to be skilfully : ay | 

pulated by the experts solely with the Re 
of achieving monetary stability. lect 


ly Manag M 


The recent T iape experiments with | ne 
paper currencies have proved that People | chang 
have no faith in the paper simulacrum, The $ A 
goods standard means circulating paper money | : The 
as monetary tokens. The confidence trick | intere 
cannot be played by it. Ee 

As credit is based on currency the pro. | a 
posed working of the internal system of the The 
goods standard is placing the cart before the | echa 
horse. It is commercial credit based on the | pera 
eligible commercial bill that will lead to the } prices 
expansion of currency. trade 

The right to grant credit should not be ! forms 
curtailed as the scheme requires it to be done, 1 dog t 
The issue of credit is an inalienable right of ¥ should 
the private trader or commercialist and ff Unl 
modern trade would shrink to an insigni- ¥ dard i 
ficant volume were this right to be curtailed, f becom 
While the abuse of this privilege might bring thinks 
disaster on society still its curtailment would f contro 
be leading to a worse situation. inits 

The drawing of a line of difference between HE The 
financial and speculative credit on one side} the er 
and commercial credit on the other is indeed 7 lifio 
very difficult. The practical safeguard that} the in 
the eligible bill form which guarantees the} ton-m 
utilization of credit for productive pupos f (ota 
conveys might be abused. While the quanti: 4 debts, 
tative volume of credit might be controlle a $ = 
an integrated banking system the qualitat the g 
nature of credit depends on the portow Pe U 

intentions | tial f 


Private re-lending might defeat the 
of the credit controller. 

The financing of the elig 
bill might participate something Ot 
tionary character and lead to excessi¥° 
At any rate there is a time-lag betwee 310 
final creation of commodities and te let 4 
creation of credit during which perio. Eo 
credit facilities would, have to be ed nol 

The ratio or foreign exchange ee by th 
vitally important but it has to be pe jnter 
goods standard. Following this the m 
currencies must be steadied so 48 
the fixed exchanges. Exchange sho denat” 
ought to vary with conditions 9f. a 
and supply. But this scheme OT ing 
permanence. It is just like stea Y thot i 
level of mercury in the baromen ons. : 
steadying artificially the world condi A 
side the barometer. The gold stan 


siting 


the difficulties incidental to the fix- 
ditio? 2 nge ratio under the goods standard. 
hange te : 


9 ; kee mA ana 
Ei goles the major exchanges of inter- 
A rhous? ‘ o steadied under this 
etary fA trade might be ste 
nani. | ional nothing but bank money will be 
bject shente 4 bought internationally a variable 
Rl on for the negligible business of ex- 
With | sate 0315 national against foreign small bank 
i hangin 3 pat 
“TE Le other forms of currency. 
Be ae scheme means that there is no 
pa 4 ; st angeability between the respective cur- 
vick f intere ‘as jn the case of metallic currencies 
ences Peete 5 a, ‘ 
pro- a intrinsic value of their own. 
f the | The practical ge in AA paper 
` ib xh not insu- 
e the axchan es are very unauna choug ; oO i nd 
| ri ses that exchanges a 
n the f jerable. It presupposes that exchanges anc 


are being fixed in the interest of external 


o the PE prices l 1 IT 
} mde which in case of some countries 
t be } forms only a very small portion. Tt is the 
done, | dog that should wag the tail and the tail 
ht of W should not wag the dog. 
and Unless all countries adopt this goods stan- 


dad the trade with gold standard countries 


a B p 
ailed. A becomes impeded. At present cach country 
bring f thinks that it is an inalienable privilege to 


vould Af control its credit and currency mechanism 


} inits own interests. 

© The present-day economic difficulties are not 
the creation of the gold standard. Monetary 
liffeulties might have aided and accelerated 


ween 
' side 
deed 


that the influences arising out of highly intractable 
5 the $ “monetary phenomena such as tariffs, 
post 7 quotas, exchange restrictions, reparations, waT- 
Hi 3 a sheltered wages, and confiscatory 
ee tation. The new monetary policy called 


o e standard will not lead the world 
id k It is lacking certain essen- 
TTA of stable money. A compen- 
“an tn aey of contract is needed and this 
€ Secured if the purchasing power of 
netary incomes is protected 
effects of a rising retail price- 
às production and unemployment 


nder ; Sh 
ee er the stimulus of rising whole- 


is Improved 
q poe ssary 

by th 
f the exi 
the gold 
Scheme 
9 internat: 


long 


Ntreas 
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gold standard would not 
the demonetization of gold 
© goods standard. No altera- 
sting machinery would be need- 
Standard can be restored. 

| ims wisely for attaining the 
the gon (onal stabilization of exchanges 
an cae development of produc- 
gia m national territories. 
late Ae cannot be promulgated on 
ated ey monetary diffi- 
untries xcessıve investment by 
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stabilization credits are needed so as to place 
the debtor countries on their economic feet. 
Finally, the uniform application of the tabular 
standard principle, i.e., an index currency, 
has to be developed. 

Russia experimented with a goods rouble 
in 1922 and had to very soon abandon it in 
favour of gold standard currency. The goods 
standard has to be given up mainly because 
the accumulated national claims must be 
convertible into monetary or credit claims 
without any loss in the foreign country. 

MERITS OF THE SCHEME, 

The scheme of the goods standard consists 
in expanding basic currency along with pro- 
duction and creative business requirements 
of the community. 3 

It aims at the circulation of currency in the 
hands of masses. This coterminous increase 
in the quantity of goods and credit (the latter 
of which is based on the constant circula- 
tion of the standard yard-stick currency) 
would fix values, stabilize prices and aid the 
maintenance of prosperous business condi- 
tions. 

The resort to barter basis of trade on which 
the scheme is conceived is already in existence 
under the gold standard scheme. The Cana- 
dian Dominion has been bartering away ex- 
cessive wheat for the unwanted coffee hold- 
ings of the Brazilian Republic. Russia is 
supposed to be organizing similar exchanges 


‘between its oil and Brazilian coffee. 


It makes provision for the control of the 
expansion and contraction of currency and 
credit by the central Bank. It takes away 
this contro! from the hands of the money- — 
lender and dealer who control the monetary 
metal, viz., gold. The real producer now 
stands as the controller and creator of basic 
currency. The control of gold over nations 
and men has been a tyrrannous feature de- 
priving every human being of a fair profit 
and the means to live in comfort during the 
transitory period of life on earth. As all 
the monetary gold at present mined would 
form if melted into a block or cubic mound 
thirty-one feet long, thirty-one feet high, 
thirty-one feet wide, it is apparently insuffi- 
cient to act as standard monetary metal for 
vastly increasing business requirements of 
the modern scientific world. It is no use 
pyramiding credit on a small pin point of gold 
until it becomes top-heavy and crashes to the 


ground. The true ideal of banking, namely, — 
the permitting of the entire business of the 


nation to run on smooth lines, will be secured 


~ 


Now that the Government of India has 
agreed to extend protection to. the Indian 
industries, the question arises as to how this 
policy should be followed in order that it may 
work for the best interests of the country. 
With respect to the nature of the Indian tariff 
the Fiscal Commission observed: “ The 
Tariff, as we envisage it, will be a combination 
of revenue and protective duties.”* In prin- 
ciple, it does not seem possible that a protec- 
tive tariff can serve the dual purpose of, 
revenue and protection, since protective tarift 
succeeds only insofar as it prohibits foreign 
goods from entering the country and thus 
reduces the revenue accruing from the receipts 
of customs. But the practical value of the 
suggestion is quite evident when we realize 
that in India a large portion of the Govern- 
ment revenue comes from excise and custom- 
duties. The magnitude of the revenue from 
these sources can be seen from the following 
table :— 


India’s Revenue from Excise d; Customs Duties.} 
(In 10,000 rupees.) 


Year. Excise. Customs 
1922-23 185,52 
1923-24 194,05 
1924.25 198,99 
1925-26 198,27 
1926-27 198,27 
1927-28 198,22 
1928-29 199,77 492,28 
1929-30 204,12 620,36 


With such amountst of revenue accruing 
from the excise and customs duties, it is casy 
to understand the financial consideration 
which led the Fiscal Commission to advocate 
that the Indian tariff should be a combination 
of revenue and protective duties. It must 
be understood, however, that a tariff framed 
with such considerations in view will defeat 
its own purpose, because it will not stimulate 
the development of industries as rapidly as 


Ee an Shah, K. T., Trade, Pariff and Trans- 
{Date from Finance and Reveni 

Getennet WT Tee evenue Accounts of the 
Mr. Ghai has calculated that receipts f cei 

and customs duties constitute 30 per one dk the total 
venué of oat) (Finances of the Philippine, Korea 
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is desired. IfIndia wishes to be a 


ist country, she must do so effectively: fom prote 
hearted measures would do her more a ig 2 
than good, for they would impose a He point 
sacrifice upon the country for a lone tind pese 
without bringing the desired results. We in th 
therefore, propose the following main oe at tl 
ciples which should guide the tariff policy of f clea 
India. tectic 

(1) Pre-requisites for Protection —Although hand 
we do not entirely agree with the condition | tlov 
set forth by the Fiscal Commission, generally ioo b 
speaking, they constitute a fairly good index | IS 
to determine the legitimacy of the, demand years 
for protection. Every industry applying for | fh i 
protection should prove that it possesses | © th 
natural advantages for its development and f % h 
that it expects to stand on its own feet after f Crom 
a reasonable length of time. ; ion 

(2) The Extent of Tariff§—A protective ae 
duty, equal to the difference between the cost J stron 
of- production of an article in India and abroad, I took 
should be imposed, such difference being $ wp y 
earefully determined by the Indian Taif spite. 
Board. Such a duty would be just enough to ' iva 
prohibit foreign articles from entering the extra 
Indian market and would stimulate their her 
production in India. A periodical revision A Ta 
of the tariff would be necessary, 8° that, 1 just 
the domestic costs of production should de- 7 Tist, 
crease due to the economies realize by the kay 
industry, the duty might be lowered to a coi | limit 


The main purpose : 


velopment of industries and 
industrialists at the expense of tà 
public by continuing high protectly 
for an unreasonable length of time: 

It is likely that, under a strict pr? 
tariff, revenue from customs receipts. 
decrease, but there is no fea 
tirely wiped out. Even under the m Ji 
rous protective tariff there is a possi 
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§Mr. Manoilesco observes on this poin 
no limit could be prescribed to the deg 
tion which might be granted to certam 
favours even a duty of 200 per cent on t 
it “would establish equanimity 
prices and would allow the production 0. 
the country.” (op. cit, p. 136). Sue i 
herence to protection, however, 18 likely 


w 


he Indian treasury.* And the 
s receipts may be increased 
duties imposed upon the 
of necessary goods and 


me revenue tot 
Fon of custom 
i discriminative 
-neral imports 
it 

© a 

ip) Durati Protection —How long the 
i Duration of Protection o 


tion. f tive duties should be allowed to operate 
half. f Re ficult question to decide. On this 
harm f P POT Lees Smith observes: “ Under 
ieavy f U t conditions no industry should remain 
time f per A Fat stage for more than fifteen, or 
We, eo Hast twenty, years. It should be 
prin | 4 ead down to be the limit of the pro- 
cy of "a mf Professor Taussig, on the other 
ad believes : “The length of time to be 

‘ough Mf Towed for the experiment should not be 
tions | too brief. Ten years are not enough; twenty 
oral years may be reasonably extended; thirty 
ne years are not necessarily unreasonable.” $ 
o for | m addition to these arbitrary limitations 
sees io the length of the duration of protection, 
„and | We have still another view expressed by Mr. 
after | Compton. He says: “Mill evidently 
| thought two generations more than enough. 
ee ls a century too long? Can one cite 
e instance where these infants have grown 
ronda ae m any country o And further : ms it 
bang ae Va centuries for England to catch 
Tarifi | aa Me Flemish woollen industry, de- 
ghto i ae help her woollen manufacturers 
y the F tom legislation and from many 


 ettraordinar : 
ttraordinary events working very much to 


E a advantage.” g 
ab, an Indeed is the problem of deciding 
dd f i ow long the protective duties should 
y the isa mu E an infant, always an infant” 
acor | init to paced phrase. While no definite 
se 0 mths © protective period can be stipulat- 
o de be appli are certain tangible tests which can 
sh the Fp, be to the development of an industry. 
eneral suited te when a certain industry has 
duties Pini and the dimensions of a large business 
terg rane (oa at its maximum capacity, 
Nith it if be something inherently wrong 
Props 1t still cannot stand without 


The protective duty, 
be withdrawn when an in- 
attained the full development 

> Necause thenceforward the 
e duty is an unjust burden 


E financi ` 
wi lal history of protectionist countries 
ue effect, 
avo varied between $545,637,504 
- (The World Almanac, 1932, 


ae B,, op. CO P- 83. 


> Bome Aspects of the Tariff Problem, 
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on the community. It must be understood, 
however, that protection, even in the case of 
fully developed industries, should be with- 
drawn gradually so that they may have ample 
time for readjustment. : 

! In the case of the “Key” and war-time 
industries, continued protection, if needed, 
is advisable; such industries must be kept 
alive even at a considerable sacrifice so long 
as the international situation remains ‘what 
it is. Dependence on foreign countries for 
the products of such industries may involve 
a nation in a serious situation when something 
unexpected happens. Such a dependence, 
therefore, should be avoided under all cir- 
cumstances. 

(4) Excise Duties—A protectionist India 
should have no place for excise duties in her 
tariff schedule, because the effect of such 
duties is to retard the development of 
domestic industries, a thing which no nation- 
ally interested man can tolerate. 

(5) Esport Duties—An export duty is 
advisable only in the case where a country 
has a monopoly in the production of a commo- 
dity, such as is the case of jute production in 
India. While a carefully devised export duty 
may bring a handsome tribute to the Indian - 
treasury, it may prove harmful if carried to 
extremes; for in that case foreign countries 
will be forced to seek substitutes rather than 
continue to import highly taxed article, and 
the domestic industry will consequently suffer 
without bringing a compensatory reward to 
the national treasury. Much foresight and 
care, therefore. should be used in imposing 
export duties. : 

(6) Dumping Duties—When India adopts 
a strong protectionist policy, all sorts of mis- 
chief can be anticipated from her foreign 
competitors, who would like to defeat her 
protectionist endeavours. Dumping, in such 
cases, is very common. Foreign competitors 
can sell the products of their highly developed 
industries in the Indian market at rather 
low prices even though it may involve a tem- 
porary loss to them. When, therefore, a legi- 
timate case of dumping is found, an extra 
duty, known as the “dumping duty », should 
be imposed upon the articles concerned, such 
duty being sufficient to nullify the effect of 
the dumping policies of foreigners. 

(7) Trusts—Frotection is usually said to 
be the mother of trusts, but this is true only 
of a wrong kind of protection. “The right 
kind of protection is that under which the 
growing industries of a country receive the — 
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support that they require, but under which 
care is taken that no influential combinations, 
prejudicial to the interests of the community, 
come into existence.”* India should, there- 
fore, exercise proper care against the forma- 
tion of trusts harmful to the interests of the 
general public. Protection should be with- 
drawn when its privileges appear to be mis- 
used and legislation should be enacted to 
prohibit the creation of trusts. 

The formation of trusts is not always 
detrimental to the general interests of the 
country; for, quite often, it is intended to 
secure economies which are possible only 
under a large-scale business unit. There- 
fore, the actual effects of trusts on the welfare 
of society should be carefully determined 
before any action is taken against them. 

(8) Vested Interests—One of the strongest 
objections to protection is that once insti- 
tuted it gives rise to so-called vested interests, 
which always raise a loud cry when the ques- 
tion of its withdrawal comes up for considera- 
tion. It is true that sometimes their claims 
are legitimate and should be protected, but 
in most cases they are responsible for the 
everlasting perpetuation of the protective 
system. Under scientific protection, vested 
interests should be given no special considera- 
tion. If after a reasonable time, when the 
industry is sufficiently developed, it is dis- 
covered that it cannot stand without protec- 
tion, there is no reason why the country 
should be foreed to pay tribute at the altar 
of protection without receiving its intended 


*Gokhale, G. K. Quoted by Kalo V. G., Indian 
Industrial and Keonomic Problems, pp. 191-92. 


A London correspondent writes :—A new 
turn has been given to the road-rail contro- 


versy by the decision of the railway companies 


to offer largely increased facilities for cheap 
travel during the summer months. The an- 
nouncement has heen regarded by a large 
number of proprietors of motor coaches as a 
declaration of war, and consideration is bheing 
given by them to the steps which they can 
take to counteract its effect. 
__As was generally expected, the railway com- 
panies have rejected, for the present at any 
_ tate, any idea of reducing their standard fares, 
and have confined their efforts to win back 
enger traffic to an extension of the cheap 
facilities which have been forced upon 
lly during the last few years. A 
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people to their advantage and to compete 


advantages. India will do well 
allow such weakling industries to pe 
their existence on the pretext of y 
terests and thus subject the cong 
unnecessary taxation. 

(9) Foreign Capitalists. —When E 
protectionist, it is likely that foreign ca a 
lists will be tempted to establish facto j 
within the Indian borders; thus they will be | 
able to exploit the Indian resources ei i 


not to- 
Tpetuate 

ested in 
umers to 


with the domestic industries. This is ab | 
solutely out of the domain of scientific pro- F 
tection. Protection involves sacrifice on the’ i Comm 
part of the country which adopts it, and con- f subj 
sequently its advantages should accrue to the |) me or 
nationals who have to pay for them and not | 


to alien capitalists. The Government of | onti 
é ; ae : P. 

India, therefore, will be justified in enacting {ghia 
a legislative measure regulating the conduct 4% the pr 
of foreign capitalists. Foreign concerns } guards 
should be required to employ a certain per- ff intend 
centage of Indian capital and directorate, f perpet 

We must confess, however, that there 4 o for 
should be no discrimination against the em: if vest 


ployment of:foreign capital in the develop: 1f Mr, 


ment of Indian industries. Foreign capital | ohligat 
should be welcomed whenever it is needed i (i) del 
and can be had on reasonable terms either by } borron 
private institutions or by the Government if 0 
The term “foreign capitalists ” should } e 
apply to the British capitalists in the same 7 
sense as it would to the capitalists of other | 
countries. The industries which ate non 
owned and controlled by foreigners sho nents 
be transferred to the Indians under propig the 
arrangements. million 


reduction of the standard fare must ine 
ably have been a gamble, particularly = 5 : 
experience has been that increased a 
following the reduction of fares has nel in 
sufficient to make up the loss sera 
through the reduction. Had the mt 
companies decided to reduce the eee 
fare they would have had to secure the a jatet 
of the Railway Rates Tribunal, 40° iihi | 
they found that as a result of the chanar 
were worse off financially the consen 
Tribunal would he necessary ”O 
could return to the old standard. ii 
ing their cheap travel facilities the Er 
have left themselves at liberty t0 1i 
existing conditions if the experimeni 
successful, ; 
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l in- x » title of an address which 

s to P the a Sarker of Calcutta delivered 
L NA e audience in December last and 

gos Mton Co aali been issued by the Book Co., 

pita j hich Be amplified form of a pamphlet for 
| ftd,» Poi the wider public. Mr. Sarker 

I be ite bene hed businessman of Calcutta. 


= distinguis! ) : 
$ T he was serving on the Indian Central 
cent 


ce Spanking Enquiry Committee as a nominee 
a ` Ei Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
1 the Hf Commerce and Industries. His views on 
con- | ssudject like the present one, based as they 
>the | gre on a wide and first-hand experience of 


| business problems, are naturally entitled to 
Mat weight. A discussion of India’s external 
o 


cting i obligations, moreover, needs no apology at 
duct do the present moment when a part of the safe- 
cerns ff guards in the forthcoming constitution is 


per- P intended not only to protect but also to 
ie, f papetuate the existing rights and privileges 


there } foreign nationals in this country who hold 
em: | investments here. 
elo f Mr. Sarker starts by dividing the external 


pital obligations of India into four broad sections : 


eded f ll) debts owing by India on account of the 
er by | borrowings of the Government of India; 
nt, f C “Home Charges” represented by interest 
howld | foreign loans as well as expenditure on 
same} ae of the civil and military services; (3) 
other | e is of quasi-public bodies like the Muni- 
now i aie, Port Trusts, etc. ; (4) liabilities of 
hould 1a on account of foreign commercial invest- 


ae a the country. The sterling debt 
~ wovernment of India was about £120 
Bae a oe £247 millions in 1914, £363 
Pitsiood at ay 30 and on the 31st March 1932 
trupeg oe Out £38] millions. The amount 
as aced Paper, če., the section of 
ndon, ot Which interest was paid in 
Rk wo to nearly 81 crores on the 
30.48 a e “Home Charges” stood at 
fotesin 1999.95; in 1913-14, at Rs.. 46.52 
Mat Rs, qq > at Rs. 36.87 crores in 1925-26 
Port Trace et’ in 1932-33. Local bodies 
© the and and Municipal Corporations 
mill ou Money Market a sum of 
the pons. here is a dispute as 
i T of foreign commercial 
ndia but Mr. Sarker puts 
millions. The total foreign 
m this country thus comes 
ae of 1,400 crores of rupees. 
of a country affects its 


trade i : 
Breet) tornationa] credit, foreign 


~tllions 
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The External Obligations of India. 
By Dr. D. L. Dubey, M.A., Ph.D. 


I agree with Mr. Sarker that while in certain 
ways foreign capital does confer some benefit 
on India, its uncontrolled influx into a country 
may seriously endanger its economic and 
even its political independence. The heavy 
recurring charge imposed by the existence of 
external obligations is easily liquidated in 
times of prosperity when there is a favourable 
balance of payments, but it is difficult, some- 
times almost impossible, to manage for such 
charges when trade shrinks and prices fall. 
No occasion for default has arisen in the 
case of India but borrowings have some- 
times been made to meet these payments 
abroad, and on the present occasion the 
exports of gold are taking place to serve the 
same purpose. : 
Mr. Sarker computes the total recurring 
annual charges of our foreign obligations at a 
hundred crores of rupees for the payment 
of which India requires a constant visible 
balance of trade at least equal to this amount. 
If we accept this reasoning, India, as the 
following figures will show, has not been 
in a position to provide that amount by her 
visible balance of trade in the last quinquen- 


nium -` ; 
India’s Visible Balance of Trade. 


Crores. Crores. 
1927-28 49.78 1930-31 37.62 
_ 1928-29 52.11 1931-32 90.48 (In- 
1929-30 52.78 cluding exports of 


gold valued at 58 
Crores.) z 


These figures undoubtedly reveal a condi- 
tion of almost. chronic inability to mect our 
recurring annual obligations, but it must be 
borne in mind that a large proportion of the 
profits earned by foreign commercial invest- 
ments is really reinvested in India and moves 


away from this country only occasionally 


under conditions of great nervousness. In fact, 
I have it on the highest authority that the 
real influx of foreign capital into business 
in this country is very much smaller than 
its reinvestment; the former bears only a 
small proportion to the latter. ia 
Mr. Sarker has discussed in some detail 
the character of recent sterling borrowings 
and the question of the provision for debt 
redemption which I have also discussed in 
my publication, “The Indian Public Debt”. — 
Later on he proceeds to say: “These external 
obligations exert strong influences upon India 
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burden upon the country’s finances and ie 
mately upon the tax-payer, they Sore ute 
an important factorin determining the ba poe 
and direction of our trade. The rate o 

exchange and through it the level of prices 
within the country are often swayed by con- 
siderations attending these foreign obligations. 
They have largely destroyed our economic 
independence and accentuated our political 
subjection. If this country is to regain her 
economic freedom and status in the world 
and to: continue the uninterrupted develop- 
ment of her internal economy, some settle- 
ment of these vast obligations is imperative. 
In short, we must pay back these enormous 
amounts that we have borrowed.” I agree 
with him that the first preliminary to repay- 
ment is to stop all further borrowing unless 
it is absolutely necessary. Present high rates 
of recent loans should be revised by taking 
advantage of the easier monetary conditions 
in the London Money Market. I do not 
know why it did not strike Mr. Sarker, but 
I think it is time that we requested the British 
Government to forego the remaining £16 
millions, the amount due from us in con- 
nection with the 5 per cent War Loan. That 
will give us a very timely relief. All shades 
of public opinion in this country have urged 
that all future recruitment to public services 
should be stopped in England; even then 
it would take more than a generation to effect 
any substantial reduction in the amount 


The American scientists, Professors Warren 
and Bancroft, have successfully produced 
rain in a series of experiments based on the 
natural process which takes place in the upper 
atmosphere. Moisture is always present in 
the upper atmosphere in the form of minute 
drops so light that they remain in suspension. 
When particles of dust come in contact with 
the drops of moisture they are absorbed, thus 
Increasing the weight of drops. As a result 
of their electric charge (positive or negative) 


the particles tend to become aggregated into 


masses too heavy to remain in suspension 
and then fall as rain. Thus, clouds formed of 
vapour too light to fall as rain may be arti- 
ficially weighted by electrically charged dust 
and immediate rain produced. 

Acting on this theory, says the Agricultural 
Gazette of N. S. Wales, a load of electrically 
charged sand was dropped from captive 
balloons on to clouds. Rain fell immediately. 
_ Professor Bancroft calculates that 40 lbs. of 

electrified sand would be sufficient to dissolve 


oe 
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to be paid as “Home Charges”, Pensi 

ex-British officers should be commuted ons 
suggestion of Mr. Sarker in this conne re ii 
that some settlement be entered into ction ; 
the British Government with regard fo dt 
future payment of pensions of retire i 


al he 
officials deserves the serious conside a a 
statesmen both in England and in Tas jE 
alike in the interests of India and the ba a 
ficiaries. There is no doubt that some aa ae 
of plan will have to be framed with a View in 
to progressively reduce, and finally to | aa 
extinguish, at least the official part of our | This 
foreign obligations. 1 doubt if the ‘same | all su 
methods can be equally effective in the dis- | tion ¢ 
charge of our commercial obligations. One | scene 
thing, however, we desire to make unmis- | India 
takably clear. The only ultimate method of f sop 
discharging our foreign obligations is to adopt J the fi 
methods for the purposes of stimulating our L 
export trade; but will these obligations con- ff politi 
tinue to multiply in the meantime? There f 4 Fed 
is only one reasonable answer to that. You f nn 
may allow the continuance of the existing (f opera 
rights to the present foreign capitalistic f whic) 
interests, but the determination of the futur 7 of hh 
economic policy should he essentially a matter } Tegis 
solely for the decision of the Indian national. 7 India 
Some sort of rules have to be framed for the a 2, 
regulation and control of the commercial C ment 
investment of foreign capital in this county i such 
if future exploitation of the resources of this E ture. 
country has to be stopped at any stage. prote 
ae f indus 

In subsequent experiments an seroh indus 
was used carrying sand with a chare IR 3, 
positive and partly negative, of 12,00 ae nee 
The machine rose and disappeared am a | ag 
the clouds while spectators below are os Inte 
miracle, which proved even more i it lee 
than before. The clouds burst m Bion i 
shower of rain, while at the same time i 
cleared and the sun shone again. at be tine, 

In the Netherlands Professor en o Th 
succeeded in producing rain over a Prot 
about 8 square kilometres by throw! dioxid bold 
divided ‘dry ice,’ t.e., solid carbon sa ies 
from an aeroplane on. the cloue eek Porte 
experiments had been tried Dee in, OY Legig 
various scientists using powdered Ka roles” Fao, 
had not given satisfactory results. ne in for 
Veraat rose to a height of 2,500 me" a Vari 


z e 
aeroplane carrying 14 tons of dY par 
fitted with a special spreading avons 
he then let the powder fall on the redid 
metres below. Abundant ramı iw 


7 a ont 
fell. The experiment was omoia and 


Ns of 
The 
ction 
With 
He if the new Cotton Trade League is to 
on of | netify its establishment by initiating and 
india Puring the adoption „ol measures caleu- 
bea | A to revive Lancashire shipments to the 
> sort | [dian market 1ts initial task is clearly to 
view | goure an accurate appraisal of the actual 
Y to | economic and political situation in- India. 
f our f This must be the essential foundation for 
same | ql subsequent activity, including the formula- 
e dis- | fon of a programme likely to win the aequie- 
One } gence, if not the active approval, of the 
mmis- | Indian mill industry and, in any event, the 
od of | support of the Indian Legislature, What are 
adopt J the facts ? 
ig our | J, Itisnot possible, as a matter of practical 
s con- | politics, on the eve of the establishment of 
There } a Federal Constitution, for the British Govern- 
You} ment io revoke or even modify the convention 
sisting J operative for some years past, the effect of 
jalistie } which has been. to confer on the Government 
w l ae in conjunction with the Indian 
na, i feisiature, joint and complete control over 
ion Indian fiscal policy. 
eae veil even if the Gove 
7 ee ae o el ae to recommend 
sf thie tate to eee o ee the Indian Legisla- 
e protection” Eie. s ley of “discriminating 
te Becca. which the Indian mill 
oplant H industries ae mon with many other Indian 
partly f a ecelving fiscal assistance. 
j volis. | 1S not possible to secure substantial 


si 

ee ony Political party in India in 
0 prevent Y programme calculated or designed 

Indian indy E progressive expansion of the 
eve aaa to the full limits of its possible 
uilectiy, 
asis of 


a ee can occur only on the 
nee limitation Tank recognition of the 
Fhe ani tons thus disclosed. 
Protected go industry in India is not being 
Holders, pu as rn the interests of mill share- 
udus S aN item in a general programme 
evelopment framed, and sup- 
in ain Government and 
Panne er to conserve Indian 
mporte acturing locally materials 
“igh as well as to add to the 
educate © of employment available 
and working classes. The 
Purely ndia is, and must always 
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Lancashire and India. 


By Robert W. Brook, 
Formerly Editor, T'he Capital, Calcutta. 


If justification for that attitude is demanded 
it may be found not only in the addition 
of 32,000,000 to the population of India in 
the decade ending 1931 but in the cataclysmic 
decline in the world values of Indian agri- 
cultural produce, which has halved the value 
of Indian exports within the short period of 
three years, has doubled the real burden of 
agricultural indebtedness (about £750,000,000) 
in the same period, has. forced a 50 per cent 
increase in taxation in order to maintain the 
balance of the Indian Budget, and finally 
has reduced the import trade to its present 
relatively diminutive dimension, mainly 
as the result of the decline in purchasing 
power traceable to the disastrous decline in 
Indian exports. In reality the position is - 
even more serious than these statements 
suggest, owing to the fact, underlined by . 
the Indian Finance Member at Ottawa, that 
but for the abnormal shipments of gold India 
would:have been forced to reduce the value 
of its total imports, cotton goods included, to 
about 60,000,000 sterling, with disastrous 
effects on the Indian Budget, owing to the 
circumstance that 50 per cent of the tax- 
revenue of the Government of India is derived 
from Customs duties. « 

This is the economic and financial back- 
ground in India, and its reaction on the cotton 
trade is too plain to require elaboration. The 
cotton trade is not an isolated trade, and its’ 
fortunes cannot be separated from the general 
economic fortunes of India as a whole. Until 
world prices of Indian agricultural exports 
are restored to approximately the pre-slump 
level Indian purchases of external manu- 
factures will remain on their present low 
basis, and imports of cotton goods must 
share in the general decline. Unlike many 
other countries, India has not defaulted or 
delayed in meeting her oversea debt payments, 
ete. which figure in the Indian Budget at 
about £30,000,000 per annum and the smaller 
the total value of Indian exports the smaller 
is the balance available, after meeting interest 
and pensions charges, to purchase imports 
and pay for “‘services”. ia = 

In such a situation the. primary need is 
clearly to revive the purchasing power of 
India, and if Lancashire can exert any influence 
in that direction it will help not only India 
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to purchase Indian produce only on the present 
low scale of values India can only react by 
curtailing its own purchases of world produce 
pro rata. ; 3 aS 

The most direct and immediate assistance 
Lancashire could extend to India, and in- 
directly to her own mill industry, would be 
increased utilization of Indian cotton. Full 
acknowledgment may be made of the practical 
difficulties, commercial as well as technical,- 
hindering any considerable displacement of 
American by Indian cotton, but it is also 
< certain that no measure would make a more 
profound or favourable impression on Indian 
opinion or assist more directly in restoring 
the purchasing power without which no revival 
in Indian purchases of cotton goods is possible. 

The Indian millowners are at least as anxious 
as those of Lancashire to limit the importation 
of Japanese cotton goods into India, but 
while mill interests in both countries are 
directly concerned only with their own turn- 
over the Government of India has to take a 
wider view, and its attitude will be influenced 
largely by the readiness displayed by Lanca- 
shire, as soon as may be practicable, to take 
the place, as a purchaser of Indian cotton, 
hitherto occupied by Japan. ‘There has 
admittedly been a close connection between 
the Japanese purchases of Indian cotton and 
the reverse shipments of Japanese cotton 
goods to India, not only in the broad economic 
sense but in the structure of the Japanese 
commercial and industrial organization: and 
if Lancashire is to displace her Far Eastern 
tival she must, to some extent, follow the 
‘same methods—namiely, first by creating the 


necessary purchasing power, then by exploit- 
ing it. 


in our favour in the sense that India still has 
ao pr of the proceeds of her sales 

ù toreign countries to round off the pay i 
made by her in this country. Dantes 
t is inevitable to some extent, but the 
remains that larger purchases of Indian 
untry would add appreciably 

- position jn, 
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-religion and morals are involve 


India by helping to off-set losses a 
in other directions. curred 

Finally, in view of the increasing abii 
of the Indian industry to meet aan i 
requirements, maximum imports 9 ag 
piece-goods into India in future are 


ty 
tic 
£ cotton 


to exceed 1,000,000,000 yards, and ia T 
of this trade which may be expected to fal pay! 
to Lancashire depends mainly on the measures | deon 
taken to exclude competitive imports fee etir 
Japan. There is a basis for a common polic in tl 
here by the Indian and Lancashire induce Bu 
and there does not appear to be any insuper- De 
able obstacle to the formulation of a working E i 4 
agreement to be negotiated by the representa. | Uae 
tive association of the two industries and f Th 
embodying provisions facilitating periodical { land- 
revision as and when conditions change, or, |) butt 
alternatively, within a specified term. No p the 
agreement comparable to the Indo-British f trem 
steel agreement was reached at Ottawa ff aver 
because the Indian Delegation did not include f come 
an authorized spokesman of the Indian if oly 
industry. y of th 

Direct negotiation, however, still remains King 
possible, and the impending report of the 4 brent 
Tariff Board on the Indian industry shoud df the | 
afiord not only an appropriate opportunity + Amer 
for such a discussion but also the data requisite Oy 
as the basis of a friendly and durable agrets the q 
ment, Complementary production 1s now iy i m 
the accepted principle, and no industry in the tom 
Empire offers more favourable conditions © i 
for its application and exercise. It would bef ya 


a welcome corollary of the Tndo-British po 
tical concordat now in sight if suc 
economic agreement could be achieved, Da 
ing in profitable co-operation the Jeadile 
manufacturing industries in both countries: 


: : -ust beet P 
Construction of a paper mill has opile ifi 


started in Kenya Colony at Nairobi. = oe 
now to manufacture her own newsP?) 

new mill having just started assiste 
Government subsidies. 


The discovery of new materials for e 
making seems endless. A French ve fl 
experimenting with seaweed,a Japane 
is using mulberry waste, and Sweden 
mill producing cellulose from stra™: 


Re Untouchability, it might be sai i 


inextricable fashion, but is there ae 
which cannot be solved by reason f 
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Stic 
tton ale-in the White Paper, while 
kely The pas attention to the safeguards 
hare f payit meticu an for special interests, have 
fall È deemed d the need for correctives 
aa 4 aii constitution to mitigate the dis- 
licy ME lites of the people of India as a whole and 
nies, | ae failed to recognize the dangerous poverty 
per- | in which the country finds itself on the eve 
king | of these projected reforms. 
noa There is a fringe of rich men including 
e E jand-holders, businessmen and money-lenders 
, Of, F but the great bulk Gi. oe 
No the population is ¢x- 
itish f tremely poor. ‘The 
tawa average per capita in- 
Jude f come,itis recognized, is 
dian f only about one-twelfth 

of that in the United 
ains $ Kingdom or one- 
the f irentieth of that in 
ould 4 the United States of 
unity @ America. 
nisite VY Over 72 per cent of 
grees d the population derive 
now f * meagre livelihood 
nthe f ftom agriculture which 
tions HS their principal indus- 
Id he ity and this population 
pol: Xs long been suffering 
h a I om short employment. . 
Jinks | He business lite of the 
ading Kople as a whole has 
jes, f pained unorganized. 

er of persons 

peen an on land for 
ile 18 ing 6 fas been grow- 
nt, at present it is about double 
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DE Ts awaiting solution in the 


Dou nar: OW to get the country out of 
dh Fe onal Mess that it has a into 
Occupation. the general level of produc- 
hips x and income to mitigate the 
Thee impoverished population. 
Cale i objects, organization on a 
Mo ey. and support from 

ee in ae Government will be 
Nob such Proposals in the White 
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The White Paper. 


By Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K.C.LE. 


Inps Economic POSITION. 


Due to unfavourable policies, about nine- 
tenths of the population continues to be 
illiterate. 

Since India is a market for British goods, 
local industries have failed to make any head- 
way. ; 

No provision is made on a reasonable scale 
to give training in self-defence. 

Though there have been minor gains in 
various directions, the net effect of these 
three deficiencies, 
namely, neglect of edu- 
cation, industries and 
military training has 
been to reduce the 
country to a, position 
of weakness, inefficiency 
and impoverishment to 
which there is no paral- 
lel in Western coun- 
tries. 7 

There has been no 
policy, no conscious 
effort, to guide the 
people to be self-suffi- 
cient even as regards 
their primary requisites 
and as a consequence, 
enormous sums of 
money taken out of 
their scant earnings 
from agriculture have 
; been going. out of the 
: country to pay for 
cloth, steel, salt, and 
other like necessaries which are being 
imported. Mies 

There are no adequate statistics maintained 
to give an idea of the magnitude of the un- ” 
employed population, the value of products 
grown or manufactured, the sufficiency or 
otherwise of food supply in individual pro- 
vinces, the extent of foreign and local capital 
invested in business enterprises and other 
data calculated to awaken the people to a 
sense of their weak and dependent — 
position. Sia Ae nti 

The linking of the rupee to sterling and tl 
resulting high and fluctuating exchang 


awa hile Indie 
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no investments abroad worth mentioning, 
India has become a. debtor to England 


and this indebtedness is growing from year 


to year. 

If you ask the present Government for 
extension of mass education, they say there 
no money, but they are not inclined to 


js : 
suggest altern atives or encourage pri vate 
effort. If you ask for adequate statistics, 


again they make a similar answer. If you 
ask for industries or occupations for the people, 
they cither take no notice, or shelter under 
some plea or other, the plea, for instance, that 
industrial growth depends on certain “psycho- 
logical factors inherent in the habits and 
customs of the people for which from the 
nature of the case no Government can find 
a panacea”. 
Lack or Poricy. 


According to the Government authorities 
themselves, there has recently been no policy 
or organization for the production of wealth. 
The Government’s sole concern has been to 
maintain peace. It has been a ‘law and order’ 
or policeman’s Government and its only 
effect has been the growth of population by 
about 100 million within the past 50 years 
without a corresponding increase in wealth 
or income. 


When aresponsible Government comes into 
existence, it should work with a dominion 
outlook, if it wishes to be trusted; and its 
viewpoint, save in respect of law and order, 
should be totally different from that of the 
present Government. It should start work 
by placing before the country a list of urgent 
ameliorative measures and reforms, and a 
provincial economic plan. In regard to the 
outlook, the methods of functioning of the 
various departments of Government, the 
present Dependency forms should give place 
to those of a Dominion. It will be necessary, 
for instance, to bring into existence a National 
Economic Council at the seat of the Government 
composed of leading industrial experts and 
agriculturists, businessmen and bankers from 
all parts of India to advise in regard to the 
country’s trade and industries and economie 
interests: generally. Associated with the 
Government and the Economic Council re- 
spectively, there should be two parallel organ- 
izations, one governmental and the other 
public, in every province, state, city and 
rict, working with a common purpose to 
timulate production from industries and 
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Four FUNDAMENTAL MODIFICATION 
oF a 


REQUIRED, $ a 
In the light of the above consideratio pefe 
and comments, the following four modifi = joo 
tions seem indispensable to make the pro fica- il li 
EED e ocenia Posals f alt 
in the White Paper acceptable to the pel 
majority of the Indian people. R Gove 
Powers of the Governor-Genera l and Governors : Co 
—The powers of the Governor-General are Fede 
so wide that any independent move on the over 
part of the Federal Cabinct could be arrested duri 
on one pretext or another. The Legislatures indu 
will not be able to take any new departments No st 
in public policy and the Ministries which ing thei 
manner will exist on suflerance, can attempt d'elre 
nothing bigin the way of aincliorative measures. Gove 
The Governor-General and the Governors, } be al 
being the trusted custodians of British interests direc 
and armed as they will be with exceptional effect 
powers, will be tempted to discourage in- and 
digenous enterprise and keep the administra- capit 
tion to its present sterile routine. enter 
If this happens, the break from the Dominion 4 regul 
ideal will be complete. In Canada the Kings f tnst 
representative stands aloof from all party J auth 
contentions and his attitude on’ political 7 Raily 
questions is absolutely non-partisan. Under f oov 
the proposals outlined in the White Pape, 7 ly uh 
the Governor-General and the Governors i a 
India willoccupya position of open partisan- p 
ship. ( al 
The remedy is to confine the duties, 1 to 
sponsibilities and functions of the Govemor om 
General and of the provincial Governors og i th 
those assigned in the Dominions except Wf an 
the case of the safeguards and special powels a er 
to be conferred on them for the transition’ a 
period at the commencement of the new for cin 
of Government. These special powers § o : Si 
cease at the end of 15 years in the cast ot f u 
defence forces and in 10 years in respect Mote 
all other safeguards. st con- Cana 
Organization for Defence.—The firs awf the - 
sideration of any new Government shoul the Mote 
to effect drastic cuts and bring 40W dia f nd 
aggregate cost of the defence forces Os P Stee] 
What seems most strange is that the we 0) of and | 
forces of a Dependency should cost 2: ow fe hing 
55 crores yearly, while a great military Tay krog 
like Japan can carry on with a yearly o of f Med 
of about Rs. 45 crores and the pommi phe f Nery 
Canada with less than Rs. 5 crores: 
Pape 


assurance given in the White 
defence will be increasingly the ¢° 
the Indians in future does not catty 

very far. The Indianization of h 
ogra. 


should proceed on a regular L a | 


be a separate Army 


should 
bere National Council of 


p assisted by a 


ginist? puild up the new military organiza- 
long fence Jed This. appointment should be in 
ica- pn neo? o the Counsellor proposed for the 
sals ee forces working directly under the 
; ofen > 
reat peen t General. 

(CAT ET Jnless the responsibl 

i rol over Finance.—Unless the responsible 
Ors, > full control 


ederal Government is given 


are the country’s finances, after guaranteeing 
the ote the transitional period the payments 
sted ae Jed in Consolidated Fund, there will be 
ee Ve x constructive policies to advance 


| no scope fo 
| the interest of the people and the very ravson 
Tetre of reforms will be frustrated. A National 
L Government trusted by its legislature should 
k able without any interference from London 


ents 
ina 
mpt 
ures, 


1018, ee a : 
rests direct or indirect to lower the scale of salaries, 
onal + efect retrenchment in public expenditure 
in | and raise locally or otherwise much of the 


|) capital needed for industrial and other business 
enterprises. The proposed Reserve Bank to 
regulate currency and exchange should be 
| constituted with the consent and under the 
} wthority of the Federal Legislature and the 


stra 


nion 
ngs 
arty 


tical | Railway Board which handles a gross revenue 
nder } over Rs. 100 crores should come automatical- 
per, ly under the control of the new Legislature. 

; iD Control. of Fiscal Policies—Similarly the 
isal- tuwe responsible Government should have 


; lll control over its fiscal policies if India 


, Te- Sto have any real chance of improving. her 
rnor- a material well-being. As the proposals 
s to a a White Paper stand at present, help 
t r aa enous banking, shipping and railway 
T x “prises, for instance, is likely to meet with 
Be m esition from the point of view of finance 
i ae side, and on the ground of racial dis- 
or A Smaa 2 the other. 
n of f% ee the present tarifi policy is halting 
f Motection anne and the discriminatory 
con ae ‘nada, for OW given is not dependable. In 
abe f ite Dominios nc between 1871 and 1911 
the $ Motect; fe n Government gave ‘32 years 
ndie f Ad 98 eens all manufacturing industries 
itaty Steg] dist: of bounties for the iron and 
5() of ie indirect a and much valuable direct 
owe! patteds of a Was afforded to industries, by 
itlay, ction a unicipalities in Eastern Canada. 
op of Coded a similar liberal scale will he 


Ce ae case of India. ¢ 

Market i o ndustry e anaes 
ae products. Judging from the 
ike Tan oa J come from industrial 
ndiang a we, the British rulers 
E thei © stultify themselves by 
ome market freely open to 
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The capital issues in Great Britain, sometimes 
in a single year, exceed the entire capital 
hitherto invested in joint stock enterprises 
in this country, and the British traders are 
the strongest trade rivals India can have. 
The prospects of industrial revival in these 
circumstances are very remote. 

If the proposals under the four heads men- 
tioned are modified to the extent indicated, 
the bulk of the unfavourable features will 
have been eliminated from the White Paper 
scheme. 


Some Less IMPORTANT CHANGES. 


In what follows, a few, among the other 
less important changes needed, will be briefly 
referred to:— 3 

The foreign trade of India and foreign 
travel by Indians require special encourage- 
ment. To ensure this, it is necessary that the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, though during the 
period of transition under the control of 
the Governor-General, should be entrusted to 
an Jndian Minister. i 

That Indian States will enter the Federation 
under certain conditions is made clear but 
there is a whole group of questions affecting 
the States whose solution is left to conjecture. 
In all the Round Table Conference discussions 
the Frinces were reckoned as owning their 
people, body and soul, while British India is 
marching towards autonomous Government. 
The States’ representatives will have a voice 
in the control of federal revenues and affairs 
which they did not have hitherto but the 
powers of supervision of the Central Govern- 
ment over the States will be divided between 
the Viceroy and the Federal Government 
proper. The Federal Authority will act in 
the States in federal subjects and the Viceroy 
may interfere on the plea of paramountcy 
itself undefined. Nothing is said as to whether 
the States’ representatives to the Federal 
Assembly will be chosen by election, and 
whether or not legislatures will be established 
within the States for electing representatives 
to the Federal Council of State. 

At a time of great constitutional advance 
like this, it is usual to obliterate old time 
privileges, monopolies and inequalities, as 
far as possible, and start with a clean slate: 
The Federal Government must know no 
distinction of class, creed or possession if 
it is to be united and strong. In this sense, 
the Communal Award is unfair to the majority 
community and prejudicial to the future 
harmonious working of the constitution. 

There is justifiable discontent regarding 


810 
the franchise for women and the position 
assigned to them in the new constitution, 
but further consideration is promised in the 
White Paper and the matter cannot be regarded 
as closed yet. 

Some doubt is still left regarding the date 
from which Federation will come into existence, 
the date being made dependent upon the 
accession of Princes and the establishment 
of a Reserve Bank. There should be no 
insuperable difficulties in this respect if only 
Government make up their mind. : 

The only other important point to which 
attention should be called is the omission 
of any provision in the statute laying down 


Professor K. T. Shah delivered an interest- 
ing lecture recently on “ The World Economic 
Depression”, at Vizagapatam with Mr. B. 
Venkatapathi Raju, C.I.E., in the chair. 
Professor Shah said that the first thing that 
would occur to any student of world economic 
conditions was that the present economic 
depression was the aftermath of the Great 
War. The Great War consumed large 
quantities of material wealth and commodities 
in the shape of powder and shot leaving 
nothing substantial behind except woe, as 
the legacy of wasted material and wealth and 
energy. The Allies expected that they would 
obtain the wherewithal from the defeated 
nation for making good their wastage. But 
the defeated nations had also their own heavy 
burden of the War wastage to bear and they 
felt that it was impossible for them in their 
ruined condition to bear any further burden 
on account of the losses of their ex-enemies. 
It was nevertheless fixed by the Versailles 
Treaty of Peace that the wastage of the 
belligerent nations of France, England, Belgium 
and Italy must be made good by Reparations 
obtained from Germany. These Reparations 
were fixed in terms of money at such an 
absurdly high figure and with the conditions 
so very impossible of fulfilment, that whatever 

miraculous development Germany might sud- 
denly have, she could not fulfil the terms 

of the Treaty. The resources of Germany 
did not suffice to create any surplus with 

Which the old burdens could be lessened, 
and in so far as Reparations were demanded 
and exacted according to the programme 
prescribed in the several conferences, those 
Reparations were paid out of fresh borrowings 
nd so the obligations began to be very in- 

The Allies also contracted short 

ans inside their own countries 
In Public in. 
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a clear procedure for the automatic q 
ment of the new constitution, €Velop. 

Jf a transition period is fixed as = 
above, namely, 15 years for the c 
transfer of defence and 10 years for 
safeguards the way will be made 
for concessions in a liberal 
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of British trade investments and mel i The 
interests and also British co-operation, E 7 count 
It cannot be said that there is anythin F ae 
either unreasonable or extravagant jn the f ; K 
modifications suggested, but it is very doubt. F a 
ful whether the association of Indians with | di a 
the Parliamentary Select Committee will secure o 
these improvements for the country. cause 
= Phas 
as well as outside on the strength of the f ‘8 
future payments by Germany of the Repara- _ thous 
tions. Thus was the house of cards of inter- i “viel 
national credit built up, resting on nothing | Msa 
substantial but on simple paper promises. {f nit 

Professor Shah then dwelt at length on f" sh 
the history of the Reparations question, 4 aah 
and the war debts of the Allies to America, fai 
showing their inter-connection, the Allies # pat 
depending on the receipt of Reparations Mp The 
payments by Germany to pay off their debts | ment; 
to America and Germany’s inability to meet i al a 
her Reparations payments, the crisis in ia 
September 1931 when England found her 4 ee 
self unable to pay her creditors consequent j ate 
on Germany’s inability to pay the Repara Fi ; 
tions payments and President Hoovers af an 
moratorium and England finally going off the f al 
gold standard. He concluded by saying that | Gi 
the world economic depression was there nos ag i 
because human talent, technical skill a Ein 
scientific advancement were very low, ow Our 


į 
on account of the -greed and folly of 8 T f 
nations. The canker of the depression ad ko 
not such that it was incurable, proi : 
there was the will and determination to a 
it through. India had absolutely 20 maa 
to suffer on account of the depression T o 
that she was guided by the economic #084 


another nation. 


The Government of India are consideri 
the possibility of amalgamation, Jor ‘4 
modern trend in progressive countries cables 
bring about unity of control. Recent i 
have shown how the United States of jeri” 
intend to secure the merging of all i rouf 
railways into six or seven regionai Pmi 
and to appoint “ dictators of railways og 
a federal co-ordinator in order to °°% 

working expenses. 


lop. 
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d of life in an agricultural 
tthe standar 


a y omtty would be fixed by i Gare 

f sideration of the size {of t e hok ings, 
hie Pii the nature of the farming attempted 
the f erein, But in practice, the si andard js 
ubt- f diferent in different countries and it varies 
with | in accordance with the pressure of populat ion, 
cure ws of inheritance and various historical 

F eanses. Jb 18 observed that varying size 

ys been fixed for “an economic holding’ 
il | anging from a quarter of an acre to ten 
the F thousand acres. In Japan where the peasant 
ata A “wields his hoe” from morning till sunset, 
hin | ins a holding of only two acres on an average : 
ico a whereas the “economic holding”? in England 


js said to be two thousand to ten thousand 
f ses and in U.S.A. it is 160 acres for dry 
f farming, and 49 acres for wet and irrigated 
farming. 
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} Tho problem of sub-division and frag- 
} mentation of holdings presents itself in almost 
j il agricultural countries of the world. It 


s in j occurs in France, Switzerland, Denmark, 
he $ Semany,Japanand India. Various remedies, 
uent However, have been adopted to rectify the 
para ‘il in all the Western countries. In India 
vers i the problem presents two features. The first 
fi the f ee holding tends to become very small ; 
that J > secondly, the individual holding comes to 
2 i i ea of several pieces scattered in different 
an A In other words, both sub-division and 
put fMentation of holdings ar TA 
few Pour at f gs are at work and 


Tequent intervals. 


was ‘Sub-divics 

vided hips Visions of holding means the dis- 

break | mong his the land of a common ancestor 

ness ff the lag P Successors in accordance with 

o fb transfor inheritance.” Ib is also effected 

lly of living in a sale or gift, among the people 
Nig ras ae locality. But fragmenta- 
“Tefe; ifferent from sub-division and 

1S to thi 


40 indivi e Manner in which the land b 

i idua] 1S scattered throughout the 
aa Rote- Separated by Jand in 
dif an ea It is said to be frag- 


1vidual has PER 3 
itty different ee as four or five acres 
Scussi : 

ae of this subject deals with 
TMane Sed by persons with some 
lere are A hereditary right in the land. 
tit ndlords who do not cultivate 
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mentation and Sub-Division of Holdings 
in Mysore. 
By D. Krishna Iyengar, M.A. 


there are persons who cultivate the small 
bits from year to year, and on the other there 
are persons who own small bits of lands which 
would tend to become smaller in course of 
time. The former class cultivate land belong- 
ing to others without any permanent right 
in them whereas the latter may cultivate 
their own lands and theirs is called right 
holders’ holding. Any measure to stop the 
sub-division of holdings would not stop further 
sub-division in cultivator’s holding or sub- 
division of cultivation. Thus the question 
of sub-division has two distinct features. 
One is the sub-division of holding and other 
is the sub-division of cultivation and itis an 
every-day occurrencein India that the holdings 
become too small to maintain the right holder 
at a standard level owing to the system of 
sub-division. : 


A close study of this problem will reveal a 
further difficulty in the classification of sub- 
division and fragmentation of holdings. Accord- 
ing to the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture there are four such: problems, 
namely :— : 

1. Sub-division of holdings of right holders. 


2. Sub-division of holdings of cultivators 
who may or may not be the owner of the land 
they cultivate. 

3. Fragmentation of the holdings of the 
right holders. 

4. Fragmentation of the holdings of the 
cultivators. 

Sub-division of holdings of right holders, 
in otlier words, holdings possessed by right 
persons according to the law of inheritance 
will occur by the division of holdings into as 
many as there are persons entitled for an equal 
share as heirs-apparent. Besides this, famine 
and pestilence, increase of population, , and 
acquisition of debtor's land by the creditors, 
all these increase the number of right holders 
which will cause further sub-division of their 
holdings among their sons or other heirs. 
Thus an increase of right holders would tend 
to a reduction in the average area held by 
each one of them. Mr. Ramlal Balla says, 
in his Village Survey, that within a period 


of 30 years, the average area of an holding — 


n reduced from 4.9 acres to 3.6 acres 
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and Dr. Mann, studying the problem of A 
“has 


and labour in Deccan villages 
found out that the number of landholders 
have migrated from place to place causing a 
multiplication in the number of sub-division 
of holdings.” Says Mr. Keatinge, “The agri- 
cultural holdings in Bombay Presidency have 
to a very large extent been reduced to a condi- 
tion in which their effective cultivation 1s 
impossible.” ‘Tt has also been found out that 
in one of the villages of Malabar about 34 per 
cent of the holdings were under one acre. 
Jn a village called Byaderahalhi in Mysore 
District about 60 per cent of the holdings 
are below one acre. 


The sub-division of cultivation of right 
holders is different from sub-division of right 
holder's holding in that, many of the right 
holders do not cultivate and'many more land- 
less cultivators cultivate part of their lands. 
Sometimes the large plot will be divided and 
leased out for cultivators to different people 
by the right holder himself. It has become 
a common feature that there are more culti- 
yators with no permanent right. In Punjab 
nearly 23 per cent of the cultivators cultivate 
only one acre or even less without any-perma- 
nent right in them. They have to quit the 
land whenever they are asked to do so by 
their landlord. 


Fragmentation of right holders holdings 

is due to the customary method by which the 
heirs try to get a division of each piece of land. 
This method of dividing each plot, because of 
varying quality and to secure exactly an 
equal division both in quality and in quantity 
increases the number of fragments of holdings. 
The result would be that successive generations 
inherit not only smaller share of the land, 
being sub-divided at every time of the parti- 
tion but also own lands being broken up into 
smaller plots scattering in a number of places 
throughout the village area. Thus -the 
process of fragmentation will be continuous. 
Tt is ludicrous to observe that an individual 
holding is sometimes as small as one hun- 
dredth of an acre or even less. Mr. Keatinge 
is of opinion that “it is an unmitigated evil 
for which no advantage is claimed”. Dr. Mann 
says that it is “disadvantageous without 
any kind of redeeming quality”. It is doubt- 
less that fragmentation involves much trouble 
and endless waste of time. It enforces uni- 
formity of cultivation and affords no scope 
for improvement. — 


Fragmentation of cultivation is the worst 
nd of evil that 
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result of the attempts of smaller right h i 
to secure an addition to their landed a ders 
irrespective of their situation in ae ae 
Dr. Mann has found out that sixty-two age, 
cent of the cultivators’ plots in a partion. 
village was below one acre. Says Mr. Ra a 
Balla in his Village Survey of Berhampur thy 
about 35 per cent of the cultivators had ou 
25 fragments each. Ver 


_The problem of sub-division and fragmenta. 

tion is one of the most important subjects 
in an agricultural country like Mysore. The 
ever-growing smallness of agricultural hold- 
ings and the smali and scattered fields are 
the very characteristic features of an Indian 
agriculture. Mysore, being pureiy an agri- 
cultural province, having 88 per cent of er 
population in villages, 1s no exception to 
this. Therefore, any scheme proposed by 
an organization in any part of India to mitigate 
the evils of sub-division and fragmentation 
will certainly be applicable to Mysore and 
so also the improvement effected in this direc- 
tion in any part of India. 

In Mysore, there are three kinds of cultiva- = 
tion, namely, dry, wet and garden cultivation 
and the average area fixed by the Government 
as a unit in every one of them will vary. Tn 
the first case, fields are usually large in si 
with a turf bund on all the sides to separate 
from one another and in some parts the turf | 
is absent. In regard to wet cultivation, the fs 
holdings have been divided into very small f » 


plots with an idea to impound water in thee | 
uniformly for paddy cultivation. Sometimes ji 

holdings of half-an acre have been divided int? f Tn 
several plots measuring a few yards. To Holdi 
helps, to some extent, the sub-division ay f 


fragmentation when it happens to be dividen p> 
among the successive generation. The aveng = 
area of holdings for garden cultivation 16 sm a 

but yet these are considered to be very vas 
though small, and they are seldom ai 
parted with irrespective of the area excep 
some extreme cases. 


The following table shows the oinin 
area fixed for cach class of cultivatiom ed 
facilitate the size of holdings: The oe wit 
for a survey number indicates & certai any 
which should not be divided further ap se 
divided portion will not be recogni a madè 
separate part and no entry of them divi 
in the Revenue records. But 2 S 
can possess any number of sur vo “act! 
This was laid down with a view to # i 
the work of Survey Officers and 
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: is "ties, but in practice very few survey numbers 
by ae left undivided into smaller holdings. 
aa | Thusthesystem of cultivation will not in any 
aa | vay hinder the growth of sub-division and 
and f tagmentation. 
ire f The average area of holding in Mysore is 
little less than six acres but the bulk of it 
ve ae isscattered and removed from each other. 
ua 1 The folowing figures show the total number 
nent of holdings of each size under cultivation: 
. In | Number 
| size} of 
arate!) ; holdings. 
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Japan, a land of small holdings, has about 
ninety per cent of her total holdings below 
ten acres. But in Mysore eighty per 
cent of her total holdings are below ten 
acres. Whereas Japan introduced such a 
system of land tenure by which all parts of 
the country were linked up by road and rail- 
ways and Mysore remained silent following 
the same old primitive method. Both by 
means of intensive cultivation and by other 
attractive methods Japan achieved wonderful 
results in agricultural development which 
serves as a striking example. 


In Mysore the number of holdings» are in- 
creasing every year. Though the minimum 
area has been fixed in theory for a survey 
number beyond which it may not be sub- 
divided, there is nothing in practice to hinder 
any landholder to divide his holdings among 
his sons. Again, these small holdings may 
further be divided and leased out for cultiva- 
tion or they may be even sold or mortgaged by 
the owners themselves, causing thereby an 
increase in the number of holdings. 


Many are the causes of sub-division and 
fragmentation in our country. The law of 
inheritance. by which a father’s property is 
divided equally among his sons is an impor- 
tant one. The law, as it is now, is the fore- 
most cause which has brought the sub-divi- 
sion and fragmentation to such a condition. 
This will hinder the consolidation of holdings 
where it is possible. 


The purchase and sale of small units of land 
to meet the family requirements wii increase 
the number of sub-division of holdings. Land 
is the main property on which an agriculturist 
raises a loan and it forms the natural object 
of transaction. When it becomes difficult 
for him to liquidate his debt the sale or mort- 
gage of small portions of his land will form 
convenient object to liquidate his loan, there- 
by causing an addition to the number of 
holdings. 


Another important cause for the progres- 
sive diminution in the size of farms and for 
the increase of division of holdings seems to 
be the general ambition of the agriculturist 
to get as much land as possible, distant or near, 
cultivable or uncultivable. An average land 
owner does not hesitate to acquire more and 
more land even in several places. This is 
more true of the village money-lender who buys 
away the smaller portions of the land of his 


debtors, even where the scarcity of ‘labour 
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The growth of mechanical transport is, as 
you all know, of comparatively recent origin. 
` In these days when the internal combus- 
tion vehicle enters so largely into our social 
life, and when we all take the car, the lorry, 
the motor omnibus, the taxi and the chara- 
banc as a matter of course, it is difficult to 
realize that less than 40 years ago it was a 
legal offence in Great Britain to drive a motor 
car without employing a man to walk in front 
with a red flag to give warning of approach, 
or that 30 years ago the idea that the motor 
would displace the horse was a stock music 
hall joke. Young as is the growth of motor 
transport in England, in India it is younger 
still. 

Future generations will doubtless canonise 
the pioneer who first ventured on the roads 
‘of India in a motor car, but the development 
of civilian motor transport on an important 
scale only dates from the years immediately 
preceding the Great War. 

The Victorian era in Great Britain was one 
of ever-increasing prosperity; a prosperity 
associated in all minds with the growth of rail- 
way transport. It is, therefore, small wonder 
that the Government of India, anxious to see 
a similar advance in that country, should 
have encouraged in every possible way the 
development of railways in India. With this 
powerful assistance the railways have for the 
past 50 years enjoyed what is practically a 
transport monopoly. 

Tt would he difficult to exaggerate the 

_ benefit railways have brought the country 

in that period, but the very fact that they had 
no competition has perhaps given rise to a 
dangerous feeling of security. And now that 
security is challenged ! : 

Within the last few years a new, cheap 
and flexible rival has arisen in the form of 
motor transport. 

Unlike the railways, motor transport has 
not enjoyed much encouragement from the 

Government. It has rather been regarded 

as a source of additional revenue, but despite 

this attitude its development has been extra- 
ordinarily rapid. 

_ Let me illustrate this rapid growth. 

For the six years endingin 1919 the average 

al imports were : j 

i is a 2,411 
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Development of Mechanical Transport in India, 
By Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Barnes, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.I.MLE, 


Mechanical Transport Adviser to the Indian Army. 
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For the six years ending 1931* the Aerage | 
age f 


annual imports were : salt 
Lorries Just over 15,000 Jodia. 

Cars ` 9,400 J jeach 

These figures are extremely interesting and | more 
we will return to them later. For the present | The 
let them suffice to show the extent of the po 
threat to the supremacy hitherto enjoyed by | of th 
the railways. 7 f turers 
In England until recently there was no f A 
attempt’ made to co-ordinate rail and road | ni 
transport. We have all heard of the result | ofin 
of that lack of co-ordination and the reve. 1 8 t 
berations of the storm roused by a belated 7 BY 
attempt to put matters right. out 
It is, therefore, reassuring to note that f Pe 
India has learnt a lesson from the experience ] k 
ganz 


in this country and to find that steps are being # 
taken in India, both to ensure co-operation i 
between road and rail and to avoid the condi- 
tions which have given rise to such great if 
ue 5 : + wy Tecent 
difficulties here. The importance of this if Rite 
co-ordination can hardly be exaggerated. 7 Willi 
India requires both rail transport and road J) Bonk 
transport, so it is to be hoped that i w 
found to ensure that 4 


means. will be ; Albi 

6 5 ishin 10) 
these twoimportant industries shall flounsh! W iiye 
prosperity and mutual assistance instead of a F in th 
useless and unprofitable rivalry. Fortuiaieh 2 hy 
too, there exists in India a fociety = > f yens 
as the Indian Roads and Transport Deveoh fites 


ment Association, which has done much for 
the motor industry in the past and may 
relied upon to do even more in the E 4 
Let us consider for a moment the imp 
tance to India of the motor industry: 15,000 
We have already seen that every E 
lorries and nearly 9,500 cars are comi 
the country, that is, 24,500 vehicles £ 
to say nothing of some 2,000 motor ag i 
so we ate probably not far off the D ] 
estimating that there are 160,000 V° one 
in all running in India. If we allow" the 
man per vehicle, that would account ral 
employment of 160,000 men, but © a 
does not end there; we must consi jes 008 
numbers employed in the sale of vee cl 
their components, in garages, 17 petro i 
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*Actually the figures for 1932 s 
decrease in imports of all classes 
have not yet seen any official co 
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Jes, in the repair of roads necessi- 
E of motor vehicles, and even 
; P aa people engaged in the col- 
a Fae licenses and taxes. Whether 
T potion of i figure be 200,000 or less, it is 
the diea show that the motor industry 
p quien Pe of the principal industries in 
b already experience in other countries 
ptt ae that it is likely to grow even 
p ant in the future. 

I There is yet another aspect a pees 
| tion of these import figures and one, too, 


diye 


a 


| of the utmost interest to British manufac- 


d by | bres, h 


Great Britain’s share in the im- 


orts. k 
that share, I am glad to say, shows signs 


} st increase, and whereas four or five years 


igo the Americans alone had over 90 per 
i ant of the market, the combined foreign 
comtries now have no more than 77 per cent. 
b The army in India is a consistent supporter 
of British manufacturers and is also the or- 


} ganization which purchases its vehicles on the 


largest scale in India. Thanks largely to the 
steady market provided by the army and their 
weds, several British manufacturers have 


# rently set up branches in India. The motor 
J terests associated with the name of Sir 
| Wiliam Morris have an 


1 iont i installation in 
‘may. Messrs. Roote have a large depot 


| Mm Calcutta, while Messrs.. Thornycroft and- 


bion, to mention only one or two others, 


n g AVi i G ` . z . 
I e their representatives and service stations 


j o the country, 
i a e of the import figures for the 
lie AAA throws an interesting light on 
| tots, the ae Taking the value of the im- 
e nited Kingdom has 27 per cent 
ta ein mote ae motor cars, 92 per cent of the 
Othe rade 4 cycles and just over 10} per cent 
e total m omnibuses, vans and lorries. 
£3,050,495 X ue of Imports in sterling was 
Pplied po of this £702,180 worth was 
t cent of fe United Kingdom, i.e., 23 
MS a set-back ; total import trade. ‘There 
Potts, ba ‘not ee year in the total im- 
that total e United Kingdom’s share 


acts from the report 
Tor E: eee ae 

te follo a ae Commissioner in India. 

a 15 commentary on the motor- 


T importg 
e arkable that, in a year 

ie pression, the fall in the 
tand i ia not been greater than 27 
fro Satisfactory to note that the 


e United Kingdom are only 
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This is the first occasion during the past eight 
years on which it has not been possible to 
record a steady advance in the number of 
United Kingdom cars imported. In the cir- 
cumstances, however, it must be admitted 
that United Kingdom manufacturers have 
held their position fairly well. The reduction 
by nearly 50 per cent in the value of United 
States cars imported reflects the reduced 
purchasing power of the masses. The ex- 
pansion in the case of Canada is attributable 
partly to greater activity on the part of the 
Ford Company, and partly to the fact 
that the Canadian figures were on an 
unduly low level last year. Before the 
establishment in- 1928 by General Motors 
(India), Ltd., of an assembly plant at Bombay 
their Chevrolet and Buick cars were imported 
as ‘set up’ units fromthe Canadian factories. 
These vehicles are now imported in a * knock- 
ed down’ state from the United States works 
and are consequently registered as imports 
from the United States. 

There is evidence that increasing attention 
is being paid to India by one or two United 
Kingdom motor manufacturers, but in most 
cases the local organization is still quite in- 
adequate. As I have repeatedly stated, the 
expansion of motor transport in India will 
increase at a more rapid rate now that serious 
attention is at last being given to the exten- 
sion of roads throughout the country. The 
market, although temporarily depressed, 1s 
one of the most promising ones in the Empire 
and .will amply repay all the attention and 
care that can be given to it,” : = 

Of the omnibus, van and lorry imports he 
says :— 

* All suppliers have shared in the reduc- 
tion, but the falling-off in: Canadian vehicles 
has been the ieast pronounced. The average 
value of the United Kingdom vehicle has 
increased owing to a larger proportion 
of heavy “bus chassis which have been import- 
ed in Caleutta. The general position in India 
remains largely unchanged and, as J stated 
last year, apart from the large cities such as 
Calcutta and Bombay, where the tramways 
and other transport companies operate fleets 


of heavy vehicles, which are mostly of United. 


Kingdom manufacture, the ‘services through- 
out the country are almost exclusively equip- 
ped with light vehicles of the American type. 
The reason for this is that the Indian who 


promotes a transport organization has usually 


only a limited amount of capital. He is there- 


‘Sepa fore attracted by cheap United. States and | 
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on the hire purchase system, runs them to death 
and scraps them after a couple of years or so, 
thus avoiding the necessity for any repair and 
maintenance organization. £o long as these con- 
ditions prevail and due weight is not given to 
the longer life of the United Kingdom yehicle, 
it is difficult to see how United Kingdom 
types can obtain an entry into this business. 
Wherever transport companies are operated 
on modern scientific lines and attention is 
given to maintenance and repairs, the United 
Kingdom truck has a better chance, but such 
companies are still comparatively rare m 
Tndia.” 

The General Motors Company assembly 
plant referred to in the first extract set up 
in 1928 was the first attempt to make motor 
vehicles in India. It is actually—as stated 
by the Trade Commissioner—an assembly 
plant, that is to say, the components are im- 
ported in the form of complete engines, gear- 
boxes and back axles. The Travelling Con- 
veyor system is used. The car starts ‘life in 
the conveyor in its simplest form, which is 
little more than a bare chassis; it proceeds 
slowly along the conveyor, past, as it were, an 
uninterrupted series of stations. At each of 
these stations is a gang of workmen who con- 
tribute to the construction of oneitem and one 
item only, whether that item be a radiator, 
a windscreen, or the hoodof the car. Special- 
izing as they do in fitting one component 
only, these gangs become astonishingly expert. 
To the onlooker it will often seem that they 
cannot possibly complete their allotted task 
before the conveyor reaches the limit of their 
platform, and that it will be necessary, so to 
speak, to pull the emergency alarm signal 
and stop the train. That, however, is as 
rare an occurrence as it is on the railways. 
The gang always manages to finish off their 
job before the conveyor has reached the 
border line and the next gang begins to func- 
tion. 

Important as was the start gained by the 
General Motors Company over its British 
competitors, the latter are now gaining ground. 

- The British manufacturers have been handi- 
capped by having billiard table roads in 
England and also by the horse-power tax. 
But among the firms which L have mentioned 
are men bold enough to appreciate this point 
and to build with a view to meeting the 
arduous conditions met with in our Colonies 
: and Dominions. They also recognized tho 
bsolutely vital necessity of providing distri- 
on points in the main centres where spare 
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the absence of such organization in 4 


which has militated largely against the a st Le 
of British motor vehicles. Without me for ! 
reserve stocks of spare parts in his pares le Th 
country, the owner of a British vhi oa gum 
himself faced with the prospect. that z a ik, 
event of breakdown he would have fo C r 
to England forthe necessary teplacement, i 
This probably involved months of delay f 
during all of which he was deprived of the y y 
of his vehicle. The firms mentioned, py ih ; 
providing stores and distribution points i ql 
the countries they serve, have thus overcome tin 
what used to be the greatest objection to wt 
buying British. ria rae 

Important as the Indian market is at pre | aph 
sent, it is bound to be even more important iN 
in the future if the development of motor 1,00 
transport in other countries affords any crite. | Brit 
rion of its future development in India, | over 

We have already assessed the number of f New 
vehicles in the country at 160,000. If the P least 
total population in India is 320,000,000, then f weı 
India has one motor vehicle per 2,000 head } chan 
of population. If we compare this with } to in 
America’s figure of roughly one vehicle to 7 2, 
every 5 or Great Britain’s figure of roughly 4 mote 
1 vehicle to. 32, then we sce that India is as need 
yet very far from what we can call satura | ot] 
tion point in motor vehicles. ; = 

An interesting commentary made by one N 
writer on the number of America’s vehicles i befo 
is that the U.S.A., with her 26 million motor fj, 
vehicles inside her borders, can, by plac? W Bus 
- persons in each car, move her entire popii fF « 
tion at the same time in any direction. ft oth 

Let us look again at the import figures from able 
another aspect. {hs 

The United Kingdom in 1930-31 had 2337 9 t 
cent of the total import trade. Actu AL 
Messrs. Roote, Lid., have shown mè figu 3 an] 
which prove that since that date impor d Sher 
American cars have still further declinet n fit 
while those of the United Kingdom a 


risen. And I am glad to learn 
enterprising firm has this year game 


j titori 
marked advance over its foreign compe es | 
31 figus al D 


ve ofi 


corroboration. 
in that year was 2} million poun T 
assume that every extra £200 a Yen 
to the motor industry in Great Bu the 
give employment to one man noW i Jah 

we are still losing a market: which WO fo 
in the motor industry alone 12,500 © 


now examine what the future holds 


f us 20 - ; 7 

Past e chanical transport in India. 
Ceesg for me. vantages of motor transport may be 
m ea ° f s adings :—-— 
a a Th arsed under four headings : 

War smn, gives employment to a large num- 
Say i te) ę 
| people. p ani 

a i a ads to the amenities of life. 

ents 3 Jt has à civilizing effect. 
- a y. araag a+ apt 
elay, {, Itopens up areas hitherto untapped. | 
è Use We might examine these four headings in 


, by 
ts in 
come |} 


etail. i A 
H We have already examined figures which 


show that the motor industry is giving employ- 


n to | mentin India to about 200,000 people. We 
{mow that motor transport 1s developing at 
“pre: a phenomenally rapid rate all over the world. 
rtant The U.S.A. has 217 motor vehicles per 
notor 1,000 of population, Canada 123, France, Great 
crite. ) Britain, the Argentine, and Denmark all 
; over 30, British Malaya 294, South Africa 23, 
er of New Zealand 134, Australia 9, India has the 
f the | least of any country in the world, .5, so that 
then } We may confidently predict that, given the 
head } chance, the motor industry in India is bound 
with | to ierease. : 
leto | 2 The second advantage is that the 
ughly f Motor adds to the amenities of life. We 
is as. | need only hark back a few years to the days 
tura f of the tonga and bullock wagon to realize its 
+ fects. Think of the saving of time effected 
y one eee roe: car to the official or business 
icles i who can now cover bigger areas than 
motot f i a ele their families can go to the hills 
ing) A Dus r The following extract from the 
E e Coach exemplifies this :— 


Nort Te . 
i thern India provides another example 


, from able e actie being followed with suit- 
Í his e a The Rawalpindi omni- 

23 p distance e has started an experimental long- 
tually A L between Peshawar and Murrce. 
igus Fan Tilia.) Cub chassis has been fitted with 
rts 0i A Operating uilt body, and according to the 
lined, iftted with woe 8 programme ‘this body 
bave Pair jg ted ap Proof room, artificially cooled- 
€ consi oen reducing the tempera- 

a, scoring i rade tables are fitted, and 

© Supplied ocks, books and periodicals 


ivan en route? ”? č 

i ries 

: gested a goods have been speeded up, 
d tesidence i centres are being relieved, 
lllages yp; the suburbs facilitated. 


Which were O i 
à outsi } j 
markets h ide the economical 


TEY ave now a good and ch 
icat w a good and chea 
A Ra for the disposal of their ioe 
ee ‘y there was brought to my 


Scheme 9 
A Vice ¢, for a combination of road and 


o bri À 
of house fresh fish from the sea to 
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It is unnecessary to give further examples 
of the addition to our creature comforts that 
motor-transport has brought all over the 
world. 

3. The third advantage is the civilizing 
effect of the motor. This effect is particular- 
ly noticeable in Waziristan where a great 
circular road has been constructed leading 
south from Bannu to Dehra Jsmail Khan, 
thence west to Manzai, where the road turns 
north in a big loop through Razmak, to Idak, 
and thence back east to Bannu. That road 
runs through a country of tribesmen who not 
so long ago were our redoubtable enemies. 
It has been constructed largely by the men 
who fought against us, and it is now policed 
by some of these same tribesmen in our 
employment. 

In that country every man goes armed. 
A tribesman would no more go out without 
his rifle than you or I without an umbrella 
on a wet day. But the new road was 
temptingly good, and transport facilities were 
few, so some enterprising Indians have start- 
ed a “bus service ! 

The most popular form of “bus in India ~ 
is the Chevrolet, assembled in the country. 
This vehicle is made to carry 12 to 14 people, 
but the Indian *bus proprietor likes to see 
a return for his money, so he does not limit 
his passengers to the seating capacity of the 
vehicle. Fifteen, sixteen, sometimes, twenty 
passengers may be carried, even though they 
have to sit on the mudguards. Imagine the 
discomfort of straphanging in' a “bus so over- 
crowded, with a rifle on your back! 

The effect has been extraordinary. 

On the section between Bannu and Dehra 
Ismail Khan the author has seen passengers 
going without their rifles so as to find room 
in the ’bus. That is a remarkable first step 
towards the removal of fear and the conse- 
quent establishment of law and order. 

4, The fourth point is that motor transport 
properly used should open-up and bring into 
touch with the railways large areas hitherto 
untapped. irae 

Presumably, the ideal combination of toad 
and rail transport from the point of view of 
the development of India is that road trans- 
port should open up areas hitherto untouch- 
cd by the railways and should bring in scores 


of fresh streams of motor transport to swell 


the main river of railway traffic. 

To discuss this fully itis necessary to quote - 
large figures, whether they bè of mileages, : 
areas or population. Large figures are, in 


Wer 
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I to say, for instance, that the area of the 
Punjab is 137,000 square miles, that would 
convey little idea of its true size except 
to the practised mathematician, but if I add 
that the Punjab is about the size of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Treland added together 
with Denmark thrown in as a makeweight, 
then you have a much better picture of the 
area of the Punjab. I will therefore try to limit 
figures or to accompany them with comparisons 
to conditions more familiar°to us all. 

The Indian Empire consists of 1,805,000 
square miles, that is, it is more than twenty 
times the size of Great Britain, or put another 
way, it exceeds the size of the whole of Europe 
less Russia by some 40,000 square miles. In 
this vast Empire the railways have a mileage 
of 41,000 miles, whichis just twice the mileage 
of the railways of Great Britain. Great Bri- 
tain has a mile of railway to every 4.4 square 
miles of area, India to every 45 square miles. 
Railways cost up to £10,000 a mile to con- 
struct. (This does not refer to railways in towns 
which may cost up to £ 400,000 per mile in 
exceptional cases like that of the London 
Underground.) But even at the rate of 
£10,000 a mile it is evident that railway 
companies can only afford to extend their 
lines when traffic is available in sufficiently 
large quantities to bring in the necessary 
return on their capital, in addition to paying 
running expenses. They cannot afford to 
construct branch lines to areas in which the 
traffic will be small. Herein lies the golden 
opportunity for motor transport: to extend 
the area fed by the railways to a depth of 
50 or even 100 miles on each side of the line; 
to collect goods from villages in that area 
and to transport them to the nearest railway 
station and vice versa at an economical rate 
and by tlis means to assist in developing the 
resources of the country. The al for 
enterprise of this nature is immense and we 
may well see the present figures for import 

; quadrupled or quintupled if adequate aae 
agement is given to the industry. The 
of the encouragement required 1 will i Pae 
shortly. ae? 
: pe we are on this subject of railway 
feeders it may interest you to know that : 
vehicle has been reduced for this specifo 
urpose under the ægis of the Colonial Office 


designed. to carry a load of 15 tons 


e first vehicle built 
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and that India has contributed to its produc- ` 


he vehicle consists of a tractor and two ° 
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cessful trial in England and is no 
going a further working test in th 
of Africa. 

_The four great advantages just rey 
give us four good reasons for think; 
motor transport in India | 
future before it. 

At the beginning of this paper I referred 
the fact that motor transport had Aona 
despite lack of encouragement.. What F a 
of encouragement is needed? It is gy ae 
ed the answer to this can be given Te ; 
headings :— T 

1. Good roads. 

2. Equable taxation. 

Roads.—The total mileage of public roads 
in Great Britain is, in round figures, 180,000 
miles. On this basis what should be India's 
mileage? Let us work out the sum from 
the point of view both of area and of popula- 
tion. 


W under. 
© Tropics 


lewwed 
ng th 
Amg that 
has an IM portant 


The Indian Empire, as we have seen, is f facin 
over twenty times the size of Great Britain. bear 
To obtain a fair comparison we should leave i cithe 
out Burma, the Himalayas and the Great q "REE 


Indian Desert and this will leave us a net ¥ Th 
area of 1,450,000 square miles, or just about 7 linkin 
16 times the area of Great Britain. Qn this 7] town 
basis India should have 16 times 180,000 miles 4 mn tu 
of roads, say 2,880,000 miles of roads. a 

On the basis of population in comparing the F Ne 
two countries we find that the population q shoul 
of Great Britain is more than 24 times as con: Hf tail 
centrated as that of India. YF Select 


Looked at in another way: If æ miles of f k 


roadway suffices for 1,000 people in England A It 

it will take 2}¢ miles of roadway for 1,000 | whic 

people in India. This gives us an evel larget and 

figure, so we will content ourselves with the i balan 

smaller figure required on the basis of size. | 
On this basis we have seen that if India 
ith roads 


were as well served per square mile wl J 
as is Great Britain she would requize nean 
3,000,000 miles of road. Actually, the i 
of India’s surfaced roads is some 60; o ioe 
only, that is 1/48th of what 16 should be ae" 
ing to our figures. e 

The old Romans were wise enough t0 P 
that roads made for civilization 2? nai d 
and wherever the Roman Empire @ ki 
the Romans left behind them their n 
the shape of good roads. Nearly * 
have past since then but the passage i 
centuries has only tended to prove a 
the Romans were. We can do 29 
than follow their good example. 


pe built ? Of what type should they 
der. a ow will they be paid for ? 7 
Pics pin grst question we have already partially 
Wed p stl to develop the motor industry 
that | S eee with and not in competition to 
tant aie BY industry, We should build roads to 

al not to compete with railway lines. 

lto | fed aili speaking, long haulage is the pro- 
shed ier the railway; short haulage that of 

vin 


‘orm 
vest- 
two 


or transport. There is a road haulage 
dation in this country which may dispute 
ihat statement, but fundamentally it is correct 
of every country. It is certainly correct of 
} {ndia, where distances are far greater than 
"they are in this country. 
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ou Gut of the approximately 200,000 miles of 
ae arth roads which have developed all over 
E \ Indiain accordance with the local requirements 
vula- f of irade, it will not be a simple matter to lay 
f down which roads should be selected for sur- 
1 } facing, but the problem is simplified if we 
tain, f learin mind the principle of tapping the area 
eave | ether side of the railway to the depth already 
‘reat | Suggested of some 50 or 100 miles. 
aa the problem then resolves itself into one of 
bout 4 linking up Villages in the area to market 
this | Ws and of linking up the market towns 
miles | 1 turn to the railways, or where these do not 
J ‘ist, to the Great Trunk Roads. 
k l e Want to avoid building the roads to com- 
‘tion A with the railways; so, if possible, they 


| should not be built 


o along the lines of future 
com- f nilways, gons es 0 


All this means that the work of 


ve 
os ia of roads for metalling requires a 
gland f a g¢ of pending railway projects. 
1,000 | which oi the work of a central authority 
arget | and to pay due regard both to railway 


ad au È b sts 
age nterests 
Nee between them. 


£ present state of ro 


and hold the 
A joint enquiry into 


h the 


India 


tition | ad and railway com- 
vols me! 1s ae and the possibilities Abies 
eanl J Tt boon i eon and development has 
leago din With in a report recently pub- 
miles ndueted $ Press, This joint enquiry was 
oord tive of i z road engineer and a represen- 


a ailway board. 
c S 
ig conclusi ae to one or two very interest- 


on 


Hat s 
this eo, COMprehensive plan is needed. 


conne, } 
amme, ction they mentioned a 10-year 


at an i i : 
ae eee start is advisable. 


asise the need for co-ordina- 
‘ition peted that in the event of 
a een the road and railway 


mbit be possible to take the 
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_ They also point to the desirability of provid- 
ing for co-operation and co-ordination outside 
the Headquarters of Government. and recom- 
mend the setting up of Divisional Committees, 
not only to advise on the control of motor 
transport, but also in their spheres to he small 
counterparts of Boards of Communication. 

_ It is gratifying to see that they advise an 
immediate start. For although the number 
of motor vehicles per mile of public road in 
India is, as yet, only one fraction of what it is 
in England, it seems that it may have reach- 
ed a stage when the lack of roads is beginning 
to militate against the future growth of the 
motor industry. It is estimated that. there 
are 25,000 to 30,000 rural motor omnibuses 
in use in India. These ply chiefly over the 
metalled roads, and to a less extent over part 
of the 200,000 miles of earth roads, to which 
reference has already been made. 

As. regards the types of road to be built, 
this will depend upon a variety of factors, 
such as the quantity and type of transport 
the road will have to bear, the extent to which 
the right material is available inthe district, 
the nature of that material and the funds 
available for their construction. 

It would be idle to attempt here to say 
what type of road might be required in any 
instance. It will suffice to mention what is 
perhaps insufficiently realized, t.e., the extent 
to which road surfaces influence the cost of 
motoring. It is obvious that uneven road 
surfaces causing bumping or intense vibration 
will reduce the life of any vehicle, thereby - 
adding materially to the cost of running ib. 
But even when the roads are free from bumps, 
when they are what the ordinary motorist 
calls a good road, the resistance offered by the 
various surfaces differs considerably. 

-The easiest way of satisfying yourself on 
this point is to compare pushing your car 
along an earth road and pushing it along a 
concrete surface. That is a quick method of 
learning, but not exactly a pleasant one, so 
perhaps you will be content with an alter- 
native in the form of some statistics pro- 
vided by the Indian Road Development 
Committee. 

These statistics show the mileage that a 
vehicle will travel over different types of 
surface with the same quantity of petrol. 
The following is a rough summary of the 


figures :— 
Miles. 
Over earth roads .. 2.6 
Water bound macadam 2.86 
Sheot asphalte Be aa ass 
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“Tet me translate these figures in the form of 
costs to the owner of a four-seater car with 
an annual mileage of 6,000 miles. ‘ 

Tf we assume that this car does 20 miles per 
gallon over sheet asphalte and concrete roads, 
then the car owner will use in the course of 
a year 6,000 divided by 20, i.e., 300 gallons. 
On earth roads, according to the statistics 
given above, he will only do 15 m.p.g. He 
will then use in the year 6,000 divided by 
15=400 gallons, say 100 gallons a year more 
over earth roads than asphalte and concrete 
roads. If he pays 1 rupee 8 annas a gallon 
for his petrol, the extra cost to him of the road 
surface will be 150 rupees a year. So it is 
not only the question of the evenness of the 
road which interests the motorist, but also 
that of the road surface provided for him. 

Then there is the question of finance. How 
will the necessary funds be provided for this 
programme of extensive roadmaking ? 

Retrenchment is the order of the day in 
India—as in most other countries—and this 
does not make the problem any easier. 

It is submitted that however necessary 
retrenchment may be in other respects it 
would be a retrograde step to retrench at the 
cost of one of India’s principal industries— 
as the motor industry has grown to be. In 
spite ‘of the effects of a world-wide economic 
depression nearly every country is road-build- 
ing on an increased scale. Italy, America, 
Yugo-Slavia have each got extensive schemes 
in hand, Even China has issued Road Bonds 
for this purpose. How then is India to follow 
suit without adding to the burden of an 
‘already restive tax-payer? The'logical con- 
clusion is a Road Loan for India on the same 
lines as those raised for the same purpose by 
other countries. 

There is nothing new or startling in this 
proposal. India’s railways have been built 
up by this means. Every big business exists 
on borrowed capital. In every walk of life 

- man builds for the future, down to the villager 
who sows his crop for a future market. The 
dividends will be paid by the increased num- 
ber of cars on the road, and increased pros- 
perity will give an additional return to a good 

Investment. 

The scheme which we have proposed for 
Road and Rail co-ordination and develop- 
ment is obviously only an outline in general 
terms. It is realized that there are many 
difficulties in the way. One of these is that 
the railways are controlled by a Board which 

responsible to the Central Government, 


whereas road transport and road develop- 
: ie: Eeo. In Public Domain. Guruku Kath preg 
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ment, as transferred subjects, hay 
co-ordination but are under tł 
Provincial Governments. 


e no centr 
"© control of 


The Board of Control which has been Eo T 
. . in F 8u a r 

gested in this paper is a Central Board w in! 
authority over all transportation and comma but 
cation in India, be they by road or nie weal 
water. Such a Board would have, as one a part 
its principal tasks, the provision of both av nect! 
principal requirements of the motor industr Te 
not only good roads, but also the second bull 
quirement, equitable taxation. À byi 

Taxation—The finding of an equable T 
and equitable basis of taxation has taxed ie 
the ingenuity of every country to which Judi 
the motor industry has extended. Probably alwa 
owing to existing anomalies it- will present n 
an even greater difficulty in India than else. ee 
where. There is only one fact of which the inn 
responsible authority can be certain and that i» s 
is that no basis of taxation, however ingenious, Bee 
willsatisfy all parties. iy et 

If you have read Jerome’s delightful book i y 
“Three Men in a Boat”, you will recollect arge 
that the three oarsmen on their leisurely out- ie | 
ward progress take an especial pleasure in i an 
annoying the passengers of river steamers. ae 
They had a regular “Q” boat drill for this KF 
occasion. On the approach of a river steamer W fer 
they used to let their boat drift in mid-stream W | 
and pretend to be asleep. Not until the war 
steamer was almost on top of them woul itn 
they pretend to wake up and slowly and insid 
clumsily pull to one side. They derived an The 
exquisite enjoyment from the annoyan® f 33i 
shown by the steamer folk. Their return il, 
journey was by river steamer, and the only and e 
thing to mar their enjoyment was the sel at Th 
behaviour of people in rowing boats who a } Nob) 
in the way and seemed to be under the a Iy Da 
apprehension that they owned the mver. f Wash 
Jerome lived a few years later he wou A alas 
ably have made his heroes pedestrian me ame tn 
the outward and motorists on the io De ke 
ward journey. 3 i One | 

The motonet would like to see oe Tt 
heavily fined for walking in the 108 otor Vilag 
The pedéstrian favours the taxing of f Whee] 
ists out of existence, that ads 

No one can: quarrel with the theory Uima 
everyone should contribute to tae P Ey 
of roads in proportion to the benefit r tho | ise 
but who is to hold the scales and deci Por 
extent of their contributions ? td 


i 
from good “igh 


Among the beneficiaries Motoriste: 


must be classified, not only 20 
all other users of the road. Others a" nhani 


the value of which is © 
, Haridwar rie 


on of a road, or owners of 


ntra T nstructl ee: 

usi contribution of the road user should 
uN Dis be based not merely on mileage, 
With ts should also take into account ane actual 
nuni. D i or damage done to the roads by that 
i D a form of transport. In this con- 
ne of Fion it would not be out of place to point 


h the | rat the damage done to roads by the 


stry; rar is much greater than that done 
l re- -the average motor vehicle. 

| “the bullock cart 1s the principal means of 
table transport in India, it is the vehicle of the 
axed | pdin villager, and the Indian villager is 
vhich | always poor. There can be no question of 
bably | abolishing it, and it will continue for years to 
esent M bethe most extensively used form of transport 
oh jn India. But there is no reason why it should 
L the te allowed to do the damage it does, and 
that there is no harm involved to the villagers in 
nous, } reducing the bullock-cart’s present powers 
book f of destruction. The wheels of these carts are 
sllect 4 large artillery type wheels shod with an iron 
out. | tm some 3 inches in width. Anyone who 
e in ae has driven in India will recollect how fre- 
mers, | quently the wheels of bullock-carts are loose 
this | md wobbling upon their axles. Either they 
aie lean drunkenly inwards until they rub against 
an the upper side of the cart or they gape out- 
the vards until it seems that they must fall out- 
rould ae flat upon the road. The action is that 
and i ae skater using alternatively the outside or 
| anf Miside edge instead of the flat of his skates. 
ance f ee of the cart instead of resting upon 
bum Pe 7 um is resting upon an edge, -and 
only and q se cuts into the road like a knife 
elfish Goes enormous damage. 
o gol vobh remedy is to prevent the wheels from 
vd pack and this can be done ‘quite simply 
a £ Washers. S up the wheel on the axle with iron 
a | athas h ese could be made for a few 
vie } “time Ty village blacksmith. In course 
on za Would wear thin, but they could 
kes 7 Ne cart Lame for years and passed on from 
ay ‘It another, 


Villa ae Police were empowered to run in a 
Week Sa cart with badly wobbling 
Toads ute defect 
damage aq ake a new lease of life. The 
te, at present is so great and the 
Mise thas bee that it is a matter for sur- 
Tone x Such action has yet been taken. 
di e pee Vehicle a tax based on axle 
Hh a du wtes and horse power, combine 
© most 3 petrol would, it is suggested, 
l a duitable. There are, however, 
ial o 5 Which need removal. The 
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own taxes, and these are far from being con- 
sistent. 
The following examples will suffice to prove 
this. 
The taxes levied on omnibuses by three of 
the Provinces are— 
Punjab. Act IV of 1924 as amended to 
date. 
First 6 seats, 75s. per annum. 
Remaining seats up to 82, 6s. each. 
Central Provinces. Act I of 1932. 
Up to 25 seats, 200s. per annum. 
Each additional seat, 50s. 
Madras. Act ITI of 1981. 
Maximum tax per seat, 10s. a quarter to 
40s. per annum. 
For a 25-seat omnibus therefore the Pro- 
vincial tax works out as follows :— 


Punjab 189s. 
Central Provinces 200s. ` 
Madras -. 1,000s. 


But the Provincial tax is not all the motorist 
has to pay. There are other little charges. 
The Central Government, for instance, collects 
30 per cent import duty on the vehicle, 
with subsequent import duties on tyres, 
spare parts and oils as these are required. 
Then there is a petrol tax of 10 annas per 
gallon. An article in the Trade and Trans- 
port Supplement estimated the receipts of the 
Government in 1931-32 from motor vehicles 
as follows :— 
Import duties ae ae -. Rs. 2 Crores 
Whilst Excise duty on petro] at 8 and 

10 annas per gallon for 1931-32 will 

amount to approximately .. Rs. 5 Crores 


Estimated sum collected by the Govern- 
ment of India ee 50 .. Rs. 7 Crores 
Provincial taxation by Provincial Gov- 
ernments, Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities in the form of wheel tax, 
registration fees, tolls, etc., for 1931- 
32, approximately Oo .. Rs. 6 Crores 


Approximate totalsum realized .. Rs. 13 Crores 


The expenditure on roads for 1931-32 based 
on the figures for the two previous years 1s 
approximately 7 crores. > 

The motorist is, therefore, being mulcted for 
6 crores of rupees more than is being ex- 
pended on the construction and maintenance 
of roads. He is not merely bearing the whole 
expense of the roads; he is contributing near- 
ly double that expenditure. Much has 
recently been said and written on these taxa- 
tion anomalies and it is not proposed to 
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It is submitted that the figures just given 
are sufficient to justify three contentions 
made in this paper; these are :— ; 

(1) That motor transport had not received 
much encouragement from the Government 
but had rather been regarded as an additional 
sourco of revenue, ; 

(2) That the motor industry needs and 
deserves more surfaced roads. 

(8) That the motor industry needs more 
equitable taxation. 


A new interest for travellers by the Imperial 
Airways Indian air-mail is now provided by 
the change of route which has been effected 
from the Persian to the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulf. Instead of the rugged, moun- 
tainous nature of the Northern shore, the air 
journey down the picturesque Arabian coast 
is rendered specially interesting by the number 
of islands that are passed over, and by the 
splendid vistas of sea and land provided by 
the fact that the big air-liners fly along just 
off the coast for most of the way, thus ensur- 
ing for passengers the finest views of the 
ever-changing panoramas beneath their saloon 
windows. 


This new Persian Gulf route has been neces- 


sitated by the termination of the previous agree- 
ment with Persia. By the previous line along 
the Northern shore of the Gulf the air-liners, 
after leaving Basra, flew to Bushire, Lingeh, 
and Jask, and thence via Gwader to Karachi. 
Now, however, after ascending from the 
Shaibah aerodorme at Basra, they are steered 
towards Kowait on the Arabian side of the 
Gulf, passing this seaport with its fine harbour 
—governed by a Sheikh who is on friendly 
terms with Britain—and continuing on down 
the coast, with its numerous islands, towards 
Bahrein, the stretch of territory in this neish- 
hourhood being under the control of the King 
of the Hedjaz, 2 


At the island of Bahrein, the largest ofa 


group under the protection of the Govern- 


ment of India, a halt is scheduled for lunch. 


‘These islands of the Arabian coast produce 


dates and also a fine breed of donkeys, while 
on many of them are strange conical tombs, 
the origin of which is unknown, but which 


date back to very ancient times. The halt 


at Bahrein, with its vineyards and wells 

ves very interesting, the island being the 

tre of a large and valuable pearl-fishing 

try, in which more than 1,000 boats are 

T lunch the flight continues 
TR 
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Tt is sincerely to be hoped that the enquiri 
into Road and Rail transport now ae 
place in India will lead to improvement 
these respects, and will give a fresh im in 
to both the rail and motor industries. Petus 


Such an impetus should le t 
progress in India and should COA further f bo 
ahaa © mp, oam the f aise’ 
words of Kipling, Transportation is Civili. awh 
zation ”’.* ef face 
1 conse 
*Paper read before the Royal Society of Arts, A the ¢ 
F thab 
T Thel 
over the low-lying peninsula of Qatar, and one At 
via Yas island to Sharjah, where the night wi | boli 
be spent in one of the completely equipped rest. f lions 
houses provided for pasaengers on Imperial 1 world 
Airways services. Sharjahis under the control | wab 
of a friendly Sheikh who has taken a keen 4 Bitt 
interest in the passage of the air-mail through f 1 tin 
his domain. There is a British political agent dlysm 
at Sharjah. Next morning, after ascending, the f 00. 
scene changes from desert to mountain as one's levan 
air-liner approaches the range running up the 4 iwo € 
peninsula towards the Strait of Ormuz. A 4 tego 
course is then steered through a pass between i the on 
Sharjah and Dilbah, and thence via the Gull 7 to hea 
of Oman and along the coast to Gwadar, in 7 over 
British Baluchistan, from which point the i count: 
flight follows the previous route to Karachi. i rei 
A London correspondent writes :—The pros oe 
pects of a reduction in the rate of income-tas 4 wld 
are not promising, though it is fair to reca ee 
that charges that were not foreseen have Sith 


amounted tosome 50 millions. Whether ornol f 
any reduction is made, however, it is periei f 
ly certain that the need for lightening fi 
the burdens on industry is as urgent as even q 
and unless the Government has the CO 
to take drastic steps it is impossible to s0 
any hope of early relief. Meanwhile 
Federation of British Industries inten a 
urge the Chancellor to lower the rate o 
come-tax and surtax and to advocate 1" i 
allowances for wear and tear of machi 
These are, perhaps, its principal sugges" 
but it is also intended to put forwar 
vantages of reducing the duty on light 
carbon oils used in manufacturing ue au 


t 
to protest against the excessive rate O° mp 


on spirits and beer, and to press for cam 
taxation of co-operative societies. n 
terrent to creating adequate reserves 

the system of ‘imposing surtax exe" 
another matter to which the F. B. 1. "i 
yite the Chancellor’s attention. 
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Economics in the West. 
The Dollar and Gold. 


etus The Possibilities of Separation or Devaluation. 
th don, 31st March 1933.—A question often even the statutory provisions have some 
ther fi n in these days when nothing surprises elasticity, for the gold holding of the Federal 
a a e ether the United States is likely to be Reserve Banks against their liabilities may 
E dofi the gold standard, and if so what the fall below the datum ratio under prescribed 
| be nences will be. The second part of conditions and penalties. Further, no one 
| Or question is hypothetical and so elusive can foresee what the authorities would regard 
J: that we do not propose to consider it here. as the safety mark, for that would have to 
Va The first is more capable of examination. be decided in the circumstances of the moment. 
Lon | At first sight the possibility that a country The fact, however, that the published reserve 
“cha jolding on all accounts roughly “4,500 mil- ratio of the Federal Reserve Banks has for 
a } fins of gold—more than one-third of the years been well above the statutory level 
erial | world’s monetary stocks—might be forced might tend to set the “safety figure ” rather 
ntrol | to abandon gold as its standard seems absurd. high, since the risk of ungovernable alarm, 
keen | Bit the prospect is not regarded as fanciful theoretically at least, would become acute 
ough | times like these of unexpected and cata- at a level of reserve well above the statutory 
gent T dysmic happenings, and the possibility, how- requirement. 


ever remote, has therefore some serious re- 
lvance. In recent experience we may notice 
iwo distinct ways in which departure from 
the goldstandard has been brought about. On 
/tteone hand, exchange depreciation, leading 


r, the 
one's 
p the 
n A 


ween 3 
Gulf 4 1 heavy losses of gold, has been the result of 
z, in f bearing sales of funds held within the 


the | ‘Olntry by foreigners, these sales having been 
hi, 4 MOmpted by loss of faith among foreign 
| teditors in the prospective liquidity and 

pros: aingo value of the country’s monetary 
e-tax a This was the type of departure from 
recall ~ enforced upon Great Britain. On the 
have f Suth land, there is the type represented by 
r not bout Aftica, whose departure was brought 
fect- bat of y 4 rush for foreign currencies on the 
ae as aa country’s own nationals, prompt- 
an ually dene me that the currency would 
a depa, ate in terms of other units. 
E tal a iy from gold may, then, be the 
Hide the coucon idence, either within or 

ining jn, definit Ty, in the prospect for main- 


"krene : ely the exchange value of its 
hited Stat Pplying these lessons to the 
f confidence 18 1t possible or likely that lack 
far, on . 0 the American dollar will go 


1 ON o . 
be of gold i Side or the other, as to drive 
22 Gorp 


‘ LD RESERVE POSITION. 
Nt he pane the influences mentioned 
i ily strong to reduce the 
Or to a 8 Ources either to the statutory 
deq °mewhat higher or lower level 
en my eUthorities as marking a 
latin Te can be no rigid figure, 
$ ane to liabilities, eae 
~ Osses, In the@n 


ety 
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The law prescribes, subject to the element 
of elasticity mentioned, a forty per cent gold 
reserve against Federal Reserve notes in issue 
and a thirty-five per cent reserve in gold or 
lawful money against deposits with the Re- 
serve Banks. In extremity such as has to 
be visualized for this purpose, the only asset 
we need consider as lawful money is gold. 
Working on the figures for February 8, the 
required gold reserve is about $ 2,000 millions, 
and the actual gold holding $3,250 millions, 
giving a statutory surplus of $1,250 millions. 
As a result of 1932 legislation recently renewed, 
the whole of this can be regarded as theo- 
retically available for surrender without reduc- 
ing the ratio below the statutory level. 
Further, the liabilities of the Reserve Banks 
would in the first instance be reduced part 
passu with withdrawals of gold, and would 
probably not be forthwith fully restored ; 
on the other hand, in practice it is doubtful 
whether the process would be allowed to go 
so far as to reduce the ratio to the statutory 
level. But another possible element of re- 
sistance must be considered. About $600 
millions of gold certificates, representing an 
equivalent deposit of gold with the Treasury, 
are in nominal or active circulation, and if 
some of these were withdrawn and replaced 
by Federal Reserve notes the reserve ratio 
would be strengthened. This course would 
not yield a large addition to the gold reserve 
because many of the certificates are probably 


choarded, at home or abroad by banks or per- — 


sons, rather than in active circulation, and 
would almost certainly be more exte 
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were suspected to be on the way. Itis there- 
fore dificult to set a figure on the extent 
of the gold withdrawals required to drive 
America off the gold standard, but the statu 
tory surplus quoted gives an idea of its order 
of magnitude. 

POSSIBILITIES OF A FLIGHT FROM THE DOLLAR. 

Now let us consider by what developments 

gold withdrawals on this scale from the central 
banks could be precipitated. First as to the 
claims of the foreigner, which might be liqui- 
dated if serious panic arose. Already these 
have been severely reduced. At the end of 
1931 the short-term claims of foreigners 
against the United States were estimated at 
nearly § 1,500 millions, while American short- 
term claims abroad were placed at $1,300 
millions. To judge from Federal Reserve 
figures, the first figure is now very much lower. 
The second may be higher, and almost cer- 
tainly exceeds foreign dollar claims. On 
the other hand, a large part of the American 
claims is “frozen” and could not be sur- 
rendered in the market to offset foreign sales 
of dollars. Again, foreigners probably hold 
some American currency which might be 
hastily returned for redemption. But it must 
be remembered that claims on America would 
not be liquidated wholly and directly in gold ; 
it would probably be trucr to say that the 
net balance of sales of dollars over repatria- 
tions of American-owned foreign funds would 
act as a weight on the exchange, leading to 
ordinary “ arbitrage ” exports of gold. There 
‘would seem, in consequence, to be little risk 
of these short claims leading to an outflow 
of gold so large as to endanger the adherence 
of America to the gold standard. There re- 
mains the possibility that foreign long-term 
Investments in the United States—estimated 
at the end of 1931 at $ 2,250 millions—might 
be sold in large quantities and the proceeds 
transferred across the exchanges. But the low 
level of American stock and bond prices sets 
up a strong resistance to this process, and we 
may therefore conclude that America is un- 
likely to be driven off gold by the action of 
foreigners alone. 

How, then, might internal unsettlement 
Operate to bring about the same result? In 
a condition of uncertainty and misunder- 
standing as to the future “soundness” of a 
country’s money and financial institutions 
it is impossible to disentangle the elements 
and speak with assurance as to contingent 
results of problematical events. Experience 

shown that when unbridled inflation is 


red—a phenomenon unknown except 
Se `- CC-0. In Public Domain. Guruk' 
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a direct result of war or revolution—4 


he in, ey 


habitants of the country concerned endeayg KON 
to acquire foreign currencies in whose i, J agl 
they feel more confidence. There is no ground Fah 
whatsoever for thinking that America will seag tris! 
a new precedent by embarking on unbridled rible 
inflation in times of peace, but even if nume | pinin 
rous Americans thought it probable they would | imer 
be faced with the question: What currencies | for 1 
if any, are better than the dollar? Would ar 
they invest heavily in sterling, the future of } ie 
which is impossible to foresee; would they | i 
place money in France, already gorged with |} ne 
gold and foreign capital, and likely to he | Pi 7 
forced, through their own actions, into almost | te 
complete isolation on the gold standard? f fad, 
Tt is difficult to see any probability of a flight | nae 
from the dollar on an enormous scale in the | wf F 
sense described. If it took place the partici | o 
pants would merely repeat the experience of | rante 
the Gadarene swine. Bde 
There is, nevertheless, another possibility f d 5 
arising again within America itself. During Af thirds 
the past two years the amount of currency W afew 
in circulation, including that held by the 7 Inge 
commercial banks, in the United States has W ¢ oi 
increased by roughly $800 millions, not- J stand 
withstanding a heavy fall in the price level finally 
and a drastic shrinkage in the volume of trade. store | 
This increase must be associated partly with 1 lotwit 
the gruesome record of bank failures, which | that if 
have left some areas of the country with Be } Dainty 
rency as their only form of money for local f the gr 
business. Probably in larger part it 1ep!® if emme 
sents actual hoarding by people who are ne f opri 
vous of leaving their money with the perm Vast 
and in part again a movement by the ie Oman 
particularly in more remote districts, i a stitute 
inforce their cash reserves. There bas 40 | km 
in a word, a strong movement of con T a ti 
from credit to currency. Both, hoa je fy 
are paper promises, and if panic were to SP “One 


ape ; : move 
strongly it is possible that a sera claims 


ment might take place away from pape. 
towards gold, in the form either of co lating 
gold certificates, which are simply °° 
warchouse rėceipts for gold coin. 


KELY. 


DEPARTURE FROM GOLD UNE jae Bon 
A development thus visualized eo publi? : 
place only at an extreme phase 95 iori 
ety : Jete loss of 2 tt 
anxiety, amounting to complete : 


aves l 
We consider it here purely as a theoreti 


bility because it would appear to bo 
novel to the modern world in time © 
Theoretically again, if such 2 i 
gathered speed it could be countered, 


ins 


gold standard in the old sense to 


ft 


our a m plion standard on the lye Bri- 
is af model: It would be necessary to pass 
ri ation rendering paper currency conver- 
lst E i into gold in the form of bars only, with a 
dled “imum size for each individual demand. 
me- oria would abandon the gold standard 
ould ft internal purposes while retaining it for 
cies, f temal purposes. Misfortune would have 
ould f driven her, as it did us, to modernize her 
e of f machinery of circulation. The existing gold 
they f arities would remain 1n force, and in inter- 
with national affairs the United States would be 
o be | soles truly on the gold standard than before. 
most These inquiries into different possibilities 
rd? 1 kad, then, to the conclusion that only a terrific 
light | jos of confidence, far surpassing anything 
the f vet experienced, could conceivably drive 
itici f America off gold. It may be taken for 
ce of | ranted moreover, that every effort would be 
lity made to preserve the connection. America 
me pee between them hold nearly two- 
al he of all whe monetary gold in the world ; 
“the ew smaller gold standard countries have a 
hw d ale of the remainder. The departure 
i a eae America or France from the gold 
ial al a would so gravely undermine, if not 
seal nee mee the world’s faith in gold as a 
with | m ae faith which remains strong 
vbich | iet i aires the events of recent years— 
Lou | taining gold tor be faced by any of the re- 
Joal f e standard countries except with 
epre intents, en vings. The prospect of gov- 
net fg ieee banks and large numbers 
anke, | va r a lzens being left in possession of 
anks, aes of a metal usable only for 
o I A stitute Re and Jewellery or perhaps as a sub- 
bes, | ‘lemming i ase metals in industry would be 
rsio A the connects Say the least. Accordingly, if 
revel } the france lon between either the dollar or 
me | operation a gold were seriously assailed, 
st Fe Ost; certain] Preserve the attachment would 
mot f Ebaby be pI be forthcoming, and would 
ccessful. 
Mo much 5 SSIBILITY or DEVALUATION. 
fold or the i R 
` Much h question of dèparture from 

he Dosha been said recently, h 

Min gf lility that America, whi eee 

k a full merica, while remain- 


; oe standard, might “ devalue ” 
Id sti eesumption being that the 
ee recovery in that country 
ibility of S whole. Disregarding 
N agreed international action 

; ane See whether devaluation 
§ alone, would of itself do 


oh thin 
Behera) © 2nd if so at what cost. The 


P wouid ae by which devaluation 
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of dollar indebtedness, within America and 
outside by stimulating a rise in the price level, 
and it is sometimes assumed that devaluation 
would bring about automatically a propor- 
tionate rise in commodity prices. This is the 
main point we have to examine, though others 
of importance will be taken up in course of 
the argument. 

To achieve devaluation would require the 
passage of legislation through both houses 
of the Federal Congress, amending the Act 
of 1873 under which the dollar is defined as 
containing 23.22 grains of fine gold. The 
amendment would have to substitute a lower 
figure, let us say for illustration 15} grains, 
reducing the gold content by one-third. In 
order to avoid disturbance and speculation 
the new content would have to be brought 


into force immediately. Further, for the 


same reason the legislation would have to be 
passed through both houses and signed by 
the President without any warning and, so 
to speak, in the twinkling of an eye between 
business hours. This in itself, without any - 
reflection on present legislative arrangements 
in the United States, would be difficult to 
ensure, and if any miscarriage occurred the 
effects might be extremely dangerous. The 
practical difficulties, then, are great and in- 
volve grave risks. It must be remembered 
that action of this sort, so far as we have been 
able to trace, is unprecedented in modern 
monetary history, except for minor adjust- 
ments. ‘True, a number of currencies return- 
ed to gold after the war with a gold content 
far lower than was in force before; but the 
restoration of a gold basis at a new parity 
after long separation from gold, with the 
exchange value of the currency unit already 
far below the former gold parity, is a totally 
different step, and very much easier to achieve, 
than a drastic change of parity for a currency 
actually on gold and intended to remain there. 
Let us assume, however, that all practical 
difficulties have been overcome, and that the 
change of content has been smoothly carried 
through according to a perfectly arranged 
plan. On the figures quoted the dollar would 
now contain 154 grains of fine gold, and an 
ounce of fine gold, hitherto worth $ 203 would 
now be worth $31. Gold would he worth 
one-half as many dollars again as on the pre- 
vious working day. We must, therefore, in- 
quire first into the position of holders of gold 
‘or its equivalent in the United States. 
EFFECT UPON Private GOLD HOLDERS. 
America still enjoys the luxury of gold 


distinction of circulating a form of paper 
eurrency which from its wording may be 
described as a warehouse receipt, transferable 
by delivery, for gold. This particular form 
of paper, known as gold certificates, must 
therefore be regarded as in all essential res- 
pects co-equal with gold. The amounts of gold 
and of gold certificates in the hands of the 
public, including the commercial banks, were 
placed at $450 millions and § 600 millions 
respectively at the end of last year. Some 
of this total may have been lost, while most of 
the gold and some of the certificates must 
be in personal hoards, and not in active circula- 
tion. Largely, therefore, the possession — of 
gold and gold certificates is the result of design 
and probably only for the smaller part is it 
the accident of daily business. Failing any 
special legislative provisions, the amount 
of the gold and certificates together would 
at once be raised to roughly $ 1,600 millions, 
notwithstanding the denominations on the 
coin and paper. A present of something less 
than § 500 millions would have been made to 
fortunate, scattered and partly accidental 
holders of gold and its paper representative. 
The present would involve no one in any 
positive loss or expense. 

If it were desired to avoid this: result 
on the ground of inequity it might be 
possible quictly to anticipate the step by 
withdrawing certificates from circulation and 
substituting other forms of paper currency, but 
the utmost to be achieved in this way would 
be the absorption of that portion of the certi- 
ficates in active circulation, If, moreover, 
any attempt were made to regard the out- 
standing coin and certificates as worth only 
their face value, the gold would assuredly be 
melted down or exported and holders of gold 
certificates would have a valid grievance on 
the ground of inequity as against holders 
of the metal itself, 

EFFECT UPON THE BANKING POSITION. 

The effects upon the holders of gold as true 
Monetary reserves are more difficult to trace 

3 because of the complexities of the system in 
the United States. Some of the metal is held 
by the Federal Reserve Banks, and some is 
held by the Treasury, partly in trust for the 
Reserve Banks, partly for those commer- 
_ cial banks operating under federal, as against 
state, law, and partly against other forms 
of paper currency. We can, however, work 
out the principal results by basing ourselves 
the combined return of the twelve Federal 
ve Banks which together perform the 
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the figure for February 8—the positio 
been modifed by a subsequent fall in th 
reserve and an increase of notes in o 
tion—the gold reserve amounted to 
$ 3,250 millions, and over-night reval 
in the proportion assumed for our exam] 
would add more than $1,600 millions rales 
the total to nearly S 4,900 millions. The 
increase in the dssets of the Reserve Bai | 
would have to be balanced by an increase in | 
their liabilities, and since the “ profits ” could | 
hardly be allowed to accrue to the Reserve | 
Banks, it would presumably be credited ji 
to the Government, whose deposits would 
thus be increased by $1,600 millions, Jf 
so desired the new balance might be used to f 
cover the deficit on the Federal budget for the 
current year, though this course might be 
regarded as offending against the canons of 
“sound finance’, and the funds might be } 
allocated to debt reduction. In either event } 
the disbursement of the Government's new P 
resources would increase the reserve balances 
of the member banks, adding to the basis 
for bank deposits. ‘The indebtedness of 7 
member banks to the Reserve Banks is already 4 
so low that little of the new. balances would 
be used for further reduction. Accordingly f l 
unless the Reserve Banks took deliberate ~ 
steps to offset the increase it would remam 
as a clear addition to bank cash. ; 

The limitations on the powers of the Reserve ip 
Banks to offset the increase are indicated M 
the figures. The mere increase of the gold f 
holding reckoned in dollars would, in the fish | 


n hag 
© gold 
lreula. 
about 
uation 


place, lift the ratio of cash reserves to note an } bew 
deposit liabilities from 65 to 73 per cent a f ae 
any sales of earning assets would fu bi br 
raise the proportion. The earning o | o 
themselves aggregate only § 2,100 m Pe | of a 
so that to offset entirely the increase of ae sy g. 
ber bank reserves by the sale of such aing A 
would, reduce them to a level mê A a 
it impossible for the Reserve Banks to ‘a r 
their way. Itis therefore almost certail X 
member banks’ reserve balances i gol 

largely increased by revaluation © oe HO 


holding. The Reserve Banks might, er 
ever, pursue another policy to this wl Reset : 
might withdraw some of the Federal gol 
notes in issue and replace them y 
certificates. By this process eac. 
tion in their note liabilities wov 
panied by a $100 reduction 1 
holding, and the ratio would ms 
Even so, on any practical view it 8° 
that the bulk of the primary 2 


would be the effects of the 


hag i What, nk cash? Already the member 
gola slit lances at the Reserve Banks are 
oula. fF banks 500 millions in excess of legal require- 
bout f abovt : the banks have failed so far to make 


ation penis like full use of the fresh cash placed 


mple f ayes a ieposal- If the whole addition to 
‘Sn e stock were allowed to remain as 
T member bank reserves the excess would 
aa | i $ 2,200 millions, and the total mem- 
ein A f 


ould | per bank reserves would be twice as large as 
OU ê : 


serve | the legal requirement, so that theoretically 
dited | the capacity would exist to double the exist- 
ould | ting volume of bank deposits. Thus would 
. It f liquidity have been. brought to a ludicrous 
dto | point, though added pressure would have been 
rthe | placed upon the banks to make use of their 
t be | newly acquired cash reserves by buying in- 
ns of | vestments and thus swelling the volume of 
t be | bank deposits. 

vent } ‘The important stage in the argument lies, 
new f however, not in the absolute result of the 
ances A process, bub in the alternatives. Let us sup- 
basis } pose it is considered desirable to raise member 
s of f tanks’ excess reserves to § 2,200 millions 
eady J oto any smaller figure above the present 
yould level, The Federal Reserve Banks are at 
nly | liberty to bring about this result without any 
era 


te q cange in the nominal value of their gold 
main < holding, simply by buying Government 


 Sectirities to a total of $ 1,600 millions. or less. 


E | he effect upon the cash reserve ratio, if the 
s ‘i | es Were carried to the full extent of the 
om i ao © mentioned, would be to reduce the 
oand E ate from 65 to 50, which would still 
il i Ten a e the legal requirement.. Conse- 
thet ee ht ae addition to bank cash could 
eseis ket URRE out just as easily by open mar- 
lions f Yaluingtha of the Reserve Banks as by de- 


| of thee the dollar, and the existing gold stocks 


mem- 
€serve Bank: , ; 
assets Suppo anks are large enough to 
aking ondean Pansion that mayin practice be 
Doing later, esitable. We shall return to this 
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TERNAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


AEUR 
aly thee now to consider what is super- 
nee ‘ost attiactive claim for devalua- 
hi ie that it would lighten the dead- 
i en of indebtedness on American 
i, if not ey and trade. 
Ss of Cth © Greater part, of the indebted- 
eae of all kinds, local authori- 
Xplicit ens in the United States 
erican È m terms of gold. Innumer- 
tases onds define the amounts due 
+. 28 payable in United States 
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i . of the present standard of weight 
and fineness”, ‘ of or equal to the 
present standard ”’, . of or equal 
to the standard of weight and fineness 
existing on April 1, 1980”, and so on. Even 
the farmer’s mortgage indebtedness, which 
has been swollen enormously in relation to 
his expectations of income at the present level 
of prices, is fixed in practice if not explicitly 
in similar terms. Now, runs the argument, 
if the gold content of the dollar be reduced 
the gold weight of every such debt is corres- 
pondingly reduced, to the great relief of the 
debtors. Is this so? : 

The conclusion depends on two assumptions. 
First, by the wording of the obligations the 
gold value ofat least a large part of the debts 
would not be reduced—their dollar value 
would be increased—unless the law contain-~ 
ed a provision that wherever a bond or other 
obligation represented a number of dollars 
defined in terms of the then existing standard, 
it should be read as representing the same 
number of dollars of the new standard. Only 
thus could the dollar amount of the debts 
remain unchanged. But there is some 
doubt whether juridically a provision of this 
type could be sustained ; if it were incorporat- 
ed in the law it might possibly be declared 
unconstitutional leaving the ‘debtor with a 
debt increased in terms of dollars to compen- 
sate for the reduced gold content of the 
dollar. Confusion then would indeed be 
worse confounded. 

But secondly, supposing the legal difficul- 
ties to be overcome, and the burden of debts in 
terms of dollars to be unchanged their real bur- 
den would be lightened only as the commodity 
value of the dollar declined. Mere devaluation 
would do nothing to effect an immediate re- 
duction in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Wages, rents and other costs of production 
would not alter over-night, nor even over a . 
longer period, merely because the gold value 
of the dollar had been altered ; shopkeepers’ 
charges would not automatically rise; the 
price of wheat would not at once be lifted to 
the higher level to correspond with the price 
of gold. All prices and debts are dollar prices 
and debts first and foremost, and gold prices 
and debts only secondarily. Tt follows that — 
devaluation could contribute to a lightening 
of the burden of debts only as far as it con- 
tributed to a rise in commodity prices. ~ i 

It would, again, contribute to a rise in com- 
modity prices only as it increased the volume 
and rate of turnover of money. We have — 
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of money, and it might, through the bonus 
presented to holders of gold and gold certi- 
ficates, quicken a little the rate of turnover. 
But it is difficult to see how its effects in this 
direction would be materially stronger than 
straightforward reflation, in the manner just 
described, through open market operations 
of the Reserve Banks. We arrive, then, at 
the conclusion, so far as the argument has 
gone, that devaluation, if practicable at all, 
would he difficult to bring about, and that it 
would achieve results little or no more favour- 
able than can be secured by monetary manage- 
ment without any alteration in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar. Devaluation could be of 
service only as far as it meant inflation, and 
there are other and simpler means of achiev- 
ing the same object with far less risk of in- 
tensified unsettlement. The only superiority 
of devaluation lies in a possible limited 
present to a small number of people, which 
might induce them to spend a little more, 
and in the stimulus to gold mining in the 
United States and any gold-producing coun- 
tries whose currency units might be pegged 
to the dollar. Its inferiority in various ways 
—not least in its possible ill-effects on public 
confidence—outweighs this small superiority. 
Tis Barance OF INTERNATIONAL 
é PAYMENTS. : 

One further line of inquiry needs to be 
pursued. What would be the effects -of 
devaluation upon America’s balance of inter- 
national payments? The immediate result, 
again assuming America to be acting by her- 
self, would be a change in all dollar exchange 
parities and exchange rates. The theoretical 
parity with the pound, on the figures adopt- 
ed for illustration, would be changed from 
$4.87 to $7.30 and the rate of exchange 
would be altered over-night from say $3.40 
to $5.10. Consequently American goods 
would at once become much cheaper for the 
foreigner to, buy. Probably the American 
exporter would share the benefit of the change 
with the foreign buyer, so that while American 
goods would compete more advantageously 
than at present in international trade, Ame- 
rican export prices would rise somewhat. 
This would apply more particularly to pri- 
mary commodities like wheat and cotton, and 
might therefore give some relief to the 


_ American farmer at the cost of competing 


producers, In view, however, of the world 


depression and the relatively small proportion 


export business to America’s total trade, 


2 effect on the general price level in the 
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Nevertheless, the change would yo a 
stimulate America’s exports. On the one 
side of the account, it might be expected er 
first sight that a further check would he as 
to her already vastly curtailed imports. ha 
this is doubtful. America’s imports R 


already so much reduced as to consist pre 


dominantly of necessaries for which it would To 
be difficult to find substitutes available within regar 
the country. Accordingly the new exchange Amer 
value of the dollar would probably not act about 
as a further serious impediment to imports, but $ 
Taking both sides into account, the surplus tainal 
of merchandise exports would probably. be ment. 
somewhat larger as a result of the change, might 
Certainly it would not help external deb- deval 
tors to make the necessary remittances. The a de 
net dollar amount duc to America by way of 
interest on cutstanding debts would probably | 
be about the same, but it would be no easier | 
for the world to find the required amount 
of dollas ; indeed, if imports were restricted 
at all by the new exchange valuation of the Mo 
dollar the task would become even more } slum 
difficult than it is. > pessi 
Allowing, then, for some stimulus to Ame- 4 New 
rican exports, the accounting surplus of | State 
receipts over outgoings in respect of all current i of sp 
items in the balanceof payments would prob- meet 
ably be somewhat larger. If America were dian 
in a mood to lend abroad this might be no bad ff on th 
thing; as matters stand the increased suf} years 
plus would merely tend towards further sales a th 
of gold to America, so that the embarrassing: f Mou 
ly large gold stock, swollen by devaluation J year 
to still more inconvenient size, would receive ts 
yet further additions. The process of aid il a 
America with gold would be intensified. “dl b u 
would be all to the good if it strengthen aa 
an upward tendency of prices, but again Br 1 a i 
seems little reason for supposing that ae i 
tively small additional pressure towan” scg i cons; 
inflation would have any more substan n | vith 
results in this direction than straightfor i Beno 
inflation by pure monetary manage’ aay eter 
Finally, in order to ‘correct @ et ihtep 
standing, devaluation of the ollar on Uva, 
have no immediate effect on gold prod a thle 
in South Africa or any other cowtry oust 
currency is attached to sterling. The m the 
of gold produced in that area—by "i de 


greater part of the world’s total ouma o 
pends primarily on the relationship ti gold 
the sterling-dollar exchange rate an ie 
parity between the two currencies: 


the rate of exchange would be a. a 
j preo! f 
gold ¥ 


parity would also be changed in 


devaluation 
to the world’s 
small part of 
working on a 


Consequently 
mohanged. : eq ihe 
e Mye bub little stimulus 

gl 4 . ee 
for duction, since only a 
sold Fal is yielded: by mines 
te States dollar basis. 
aim 3 
f; Tyo More DISTANT EFFECTS. 
conclude, devaluation of the dollar, 
Dak as a separate step undertaken by 
rica alone, 18 extremely difficult to bring 
ae . . 
1 tout, while it would involve grave risks for 
fr a slight benefits over and above those ob- 
| tainable by straightforward monetary manage- 
f nent, Accordingly the results of the step 
| might prove to be disastrous. In any event, 
| devaluation would have this in common with 
| a departure from gold ;it would strike 
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} Montreal, March 3, 1933.—The present 
| sump in business due to the world-wide de- 
/ pression and the substantial premium on 
| New York funds has called forth in the United 
| States, and even in Great Britain a good deal 
| of speculation as to the ability of Canada to 
meet her foreign debts. A study of the Cana- 
- dian balance of payments affords reassurance 
f this point. On balance over the past ten 
4 eda has not been a borrower but, 
mane aaa has exported capital to an 
ae Fe a millior dollars. Even in the 
f aital as just passed the net export of 
Tin oe at no less than 70 million 
al interest ae figures are after payment of 
oe, durin w outside of Canada, and there- 
| tokes aie 932 the country as a whole had 
i ply on i W million dollars available to 
| Pent exe Principal of foreign debts. The 
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ntial 4 consid ge situation inevitably leads to 
ward Y vit aa confusion of thought in connection 
tf Export ina ect on interest payments abroad. 
der ft Ustries are benefited to a greater 
ould Intera dion e extra cost of their fixed 
ion eming oes but many corporations and 
host 
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a heavy blow at the gold standard itself, for 
the whole modus operandi of that standard 
is based upon the fixed and immutable gold 
content of the currency unit, and the only 
recognized excuse for, a change is inability 
to return to gold at the old parity after a 
prolonged period of separation from gold. 
It is hardly likely that in the face of all the 
risks America, for the sake of small and 
problematical benefits, will be prepared to take 
action which might drive another nail in the 
coffin of the gold standard. America, not- 
withstanding the relief accorded to her by 
France and on a smaller scale in the last few 
weeks by our own exchange equalisation 
account, still has a vested interest in the gold 
standard larger than that of any other country. 


Canadian Trade and Finance. 
Canada’s Balance of Payments. ; 


Prior to the war we were importing capital 
on a huge scale in connection with the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of .the 
country, the building of railroads and the 
creation of a manufacturing industry. 
Although most of the funds for financing the 
war were raised within the country, the net 
foreign debt of Canada continued to increase. 
As indicated above, in recent years the re- 
verse ‘has been the case, but this movement 
has been obscured because no publicity is 
given to the redemption of debts maturing 
in New York, whereas the issues of the loans 
of provinces, municipalities and corporations 
payable in New York are widely advertised. 
Canadian securities held in the United States 
have been redeemed and re-purchased steadily 
during recent years. Moreover, corporations 
have been accustomed to make bonds payable 
in New York funds, even though they 
were marketed almost entirely in Canada 
and while no reliable figures can be obtained, 
it is probable that a substantial majority of 
all the corporation securities payable in New 


York funds is actually held in Canada. The ~ 


proportion of the bonds of the municipalities, 
the provinces and the federal government, 
held in Canada is smaller. On the whole, 
it is probably erring on the conservative side 
to state that one-half of the total Canadian 
bond issues payable in New York funds 
is actually held in Canada. To the extent 
that this is true, the purchase of New York 


funds to cover interest would have no effect 


on exchange quotations. 
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of the maturing principal and interest of Cana- 
dian bonds payable in New York funds in 1933, 
as estimated by A. E. Ames & Co., Limited. 
The combined total of these payments amounts 
to 266 million dollars. Of the 109 million 
dollars of maturities, a fair estimate might 
be that 25 million dollars is domiciled in 
Canada, and of the interest payments it is 
estimated that about 75 million dollars will 
eventually come to Canadians, thus reducing 
the net payments due in the United States 
during 1933 by about 100 million dollars and 
leaving an approximate amount of 166 million 
dollars payable in New York. Sixty million 
dollars due in October is a one-year loan of 
the Canadian Government which, no doubt, 
‘ean be renewed without any difficulty should 
it be deemed advisable. In substantiation 
of the figures quoted above, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics estimates that not less 
than 50 million dollars, and perhaps as much 
as 85 million dollars, of the annual interest 
payable in New York funds came back to 
Canada in 1932. Since a supplementary esti- 
timate by A. E. Ames & Co., Limited, suggests 
that there is about 38 million dollars due in 
principal and interest in foreign countries, 
other than the United States, the net payments 
of principal and interest abroad will not be 
in excess of 200 million dollars U. 8. currency 
less such maturities of principal as may be 
renewed. In reconciling this figure with those 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
“ Balance of Payments ”, it should be noted 
that their figure also includes dividends which 
we are not taking into consideration. 

From a recent statement showing the balance 
of Canadian payments for the previous nine 
years, and a preliminary estimate of the 
balance of Canadian payments in 1932, as 
compiled by the Dominon Bureau of Statis- 
tics, under the column headed ‘ Exports ” 
are found all of those items for which Cana- 
dians receive payments from abroad, and in 
the “Import” column are found those items 
for which Canadians must make foreign pay- 
ments. The most important of these items 
of revenue are commodity exports, tourists’ 
expenditures in Canada, freight payments, 
gold exports and interest receipts from abroad. 
The most important items among the expendi- 
tures are imports, interest payments abroad, 
the expenditures of Candian tourists in foreign 
countries and freight payments. At the 
ottom of each pair of columns are to be seen 
balancing figure. The first two columns 
the average of Canada’s payments and 
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the balancing figures at the bottom of 
two columns are in the right-hand ¢ ee 
and this implies that the average eee 
capital for this period was 139 million a i 
per annum, or 695 million dollars during a 
five years. The favourable balance forte 
is estimated at 70 million dollars. 332 
If the net balance were favourable in 1939 pi 
a year of most: exceptional difficulties both in 
Canada and abroad, it is no less likely to ` 
equally favourable in 1933. Present amine 
tions strongly suggest that there will þe a 
material increase in gold production and 
export during the current year, that commo. | 
dity imports will be reduced and that exports ‘ie 
to Great Britain may show a further increase 
as, a result of the Ottawa agreements. The 
world wheat situation is increasingly favour- 
able and Canadian wheat shipments for the 4 
past two months have been 50 per cent ahead 
of those in the corrresponding months of 1932, 
Tf due consideration is given to the factors 
outlined and to our previous record, there 
should be no occasion to question our ability 4 


PSs 


to take care of all foreign obligations with- To 
out any particular strain. 4 piven 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH COUNCIL. rs 
Within the past few years Canadian scientists 1 While 
have made contributions worth millions of * tomm 
dollars annually to the efficiency of produc: f yet n 
tion of Canadian industry and have greatly if pool ; 
strengthened the competitive position of maty | the hi 
Canadian products. The credit for the indivi tin | 
dual discoveries which have been achieved f mits 
belongs to the individual scientist or to tae Prove 
scientists who made the new product or oF, Hon, 
covered the new process, but the field Op mbli 
scientific work is most complex’ and it js o | 
sential that each’ scientist be made acqua et 
ed with similar or closely allied experi 
which are being conducted by es i if 


in physical chemistry require the coo hos 
tion of both physicists and chemists oe hot 
in bio-chemistry, the co-operation oT 
biologists and chemists. To be fully P 
tive the research work must be c0-0F i 08 
The credit for the complex and auf js du 
of co-ordinating this work in Canada i cil 
to the efforts of the National Research pres 
and particularly to Dr. H. M. Tory; th? 
dent of the Council. 

In the past when science made 
tively few and sporadic contribution’ 
work of the practical world, there was 
different attitude toward trade Bes 


turing process Was the product of 


thes < Faw f cradual improvements handed 

won, pe O the generations from man to 

Tt of FP gow aed workmen could obtain results 

Nars fF gat cas not understood even by them- 

iH | T a certainly by no one outside the 
2 feel VO 


$ Against this background the manu- 
| lusty: = “2 the trade practice re- 
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th in Beds mystery prized by the initiates. Yet 
o bef 7 gained from precedent and passed from 
dica. 4 man to man, without being veduci to prin- 
be a 4 giples and co-ordinated into a background of 
and | general knowledge, does not constitute the 
nmo- | type of nucleus from which new principles 
ports } nd practices are readily derived. To-day, 
rease | ghen most chemical compounds can be quickly 
The | token down into their elements by analytic 
vow- | chemists, when most manufacturing pro- 
r the + cesses are described in detail in the text- 
head $ boks and when labour circulates from plant 


1932, 9 
ctors. 
there 


to plant with a freedom which frustrates 
most efforts to keep processes secret, a new 
atitude is developing with relation to the 
bility } common knowledge of an industry. 

with ‘To-day, the research worker is frequently 
| given every possible assistance in the hope 
| that his careful study may result in new 
4 developments of use to the industry as a whole. 
| While the new attitude of industry toward 
į ommon knowledge is by no means universal, 
| Jet many wholesale and retail stores now 


e most intimate statistics with 
a ore of gaining more important informa- 
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Dis nee turnover and costs. 

aes aac Co-operative research which 
“tion, and = om to each individual organiza- 
Whlic thay a ole industry unites to tell the 

i Gel gisa the surface is to save all.” 
the shorta e ae and varied resources and 
a ighvage scel population, which has led to 
| eficienoy of e have put a special premium 
omal p T production during periods of 
A More gen, ess activity. Although there is 
tion pẹ ocera Appreciation of the.contribu- 
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a ts by co-operation, 
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The National Research Council was organ- 
ized in 1915 as a device for co-ordinating 
the efforts of the Canadian scientists who were 
engaged in war-time activities. The results 
obtained justified the maintenance of that 
Council in the years that followed. Thirty 
associate committees have been formed, re- 
presenting no less than fifty-five different 
organizations ; each of these committees works 
on an individual problem or an allied group 
of problems. Over a period of years 212 in- 
vestigations have been undertaken, and 
hundreds of scholarships have been awarded 
to picked students at Canadian universities, 
making it possible for them to secure post- 
graduate training. An incidental effect of the 
assistance of the National Research Council 
in research and scientific programmes has 
been the development of excellent post-gradu- 
ate facilities at Canadian universities. 

Recently, a building. to contain the ad- 
ministrative offices of the National Research 
Council, laboratories and apparatus of a type 
not generally provided by universities and 
other. organizations which were working in 
harmony with the Council, was erected at 
Ottawa. In a sense, the completion of-this 
building marks the end of a period when the 
greatest efforts of the Council have had to 
be directed toward organization and toward 
providing absolutely necessary facilities; it 
marks the beginning of a period when the- 
National Research Council may assist and 
stimulate new efforts and spread the results 
obtained among the industries of Canada 
more quickly than at any time in the past. 

While it is nob possible in the space avail- 
able to give a description of all the problems 
which have been solved and of those which 
are now in the process of solution, yet a short 
resume of a few of the tasks undertaken by 
the National Research Council will give some 
idea of the broad scope of the efforts of this 
organization. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Wheat Drying —In the three crop years, 
1925-26-27, the amount of tough and damp 
wheat in the Canadian crop was estimated 
at 450 million bushels. Complaints by pur- 
chasers that it had been damaged in the pro-. 
cess of drying led to investigation, under the 
leadership of the National Research Council, 
showing that damage to grain by artificial 
drying need not occur. Over a period of — 
years, the improved methods discovered for 
the drying of wheat should be the méans of — 
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jn the past year there has been an improve- 
ment in the average grade of Canadian wheat 
as a result of this investigation. : 

Rust —Under the leadership of the National 
Research Council the departments of agri- 
culture and the research departments of the 
universities of the Prairie Provinces have 
made a substantial contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem of cereal rust. The in- 
vestigation of this problem represents the 
largest co-operative scientific effort made in 
Canada. In some years wheat rust has cost 
Canada as much as 100 million bushels of 
grain. Over the past fifteen years the cost 
has averaged at least twenty million dollars 
a year, and in 1916 the wheat crop of North 
America was reduced as a result of rust by 280 
million bushels. Already the Council is in a 

position to state that the solution of this 
problem is assured. Several of the new 
wheats under investigation appear to combine 
satisfactory baking qualities, high yield and 
rapid growth, with a power to resist rust. 
It is expected that wheats of these new 
varieties will be available on a commercial 
scale in 1934. 

While the problems mentioned above have 
to do largely with wheat, there are also in- 
vestigations under way with regard to plant 
disease, weeds and yields which will be of 
material assistance to agriculture in other 
parts of the world. There is also a research 
programme under way in connection with 
the use of waste straw, the results of which 
should be of great interest to the Prairie Pro- 
vinces. : 

AERONAUTICAL LABORATORIES. 

The apparatus listed in the aeronautical 
department of the National Research Council’s 
laboratories may later prove of very general 
interest ; it consists of the following : 

1. A wind tunnel in which any air speed 
up to 160 miles per hour may be secured in 
a jet 9 feet in diameter. 

2 A model testing-basin 400 feet long, 
9 feet wide, and 6 feet deep with a carriage 
capable of speeds up to 30 miles per hows 

3. An engine laboratory equipped with 
complete dynamometer equipment capable 
of testing engines developing up to 1,000 
horse power at 2,500 r.p.m., together with 
fuel and oil-testing equipment. 

4, An instrument laboratory, complete with 
refrigeration chamber and other necessary 
apparatus for the testing and calibration of 

all types of aircraft and allied instruments 
such 4s barometers, tachometers, altimeters 
d hygrometers, 
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wind tunnel, at the request of the Ga i 
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are published in the January, 1 R 
of the Canadian Journal of Red A hae o 
cally new streamline design of locomotive } i- a 
been evolved which complies with state on ti 
and operation requirements and, it ig belies This 
ed, achieves the two objectives sought: r f ihe] 
duced air resistance and deflection of T ate | 
smoke from the engineer’s cab. It ig oaleulat F R 
ed that the design reduces air resistance by It 
twenty-five per cent. m | 
Commercial tests of roof ventilators ang | € 
motor car models have been made in the | year. 
tunnel. Aircraft tests for the Department | $25! 
of National Defence have included the testing | struc 
of full-sized aircraft skis. gest 
From tests for the Department of National 
Defence of aircraft float models in the testing. {f Th 
basin, modifications of design of a type have | Mttio 
been devised correcting unsatisfactory be | "der 
haviour of the float on water. 4 p rehab 
Representations have been made that the distr 
work of the model testing-basin should be 4 produ 
extended to include the testing of boat and J ‘ven 
ship models in order to improve performante, ba 
reduce cost of operation or increase the speed- f the a 
power ratio. This is a possibility and in view 4 ag 
of the fact that Canada with its enormous | is b 
coast line is a maritime nation, that the | a 
Federal Government owns and operates motè j ne 
than 200 boats and vessels, and that the boat | a 
and shipbuilding industry in 1930 compos ih l 
some 150 plants with a capital of more than a 
$ 30,000,000 and annual production ge fe as 
at nearly $20,000,000, the basin, the aW | 
one in Canada, may prove of great value A 
the Government and to industry. 0 W 
Other possibilities of the basın ae tring 
testing marine propellers; (D) rating or oe 
meters used in the gauging of river #0 koshe 


power and irrigation development. 
FISHERIES. 
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RESISTANCE OF CONCRETE STRUCTURES. 
Jt has been estimated that the loss to West- 
wm Canada on account of “alkali” action 


f on cement totals more than 5 1,000,000 a 


war, One municipality reports a saving of 


MINERALS. 
The first investigation undertaken by the 
Council in laboratories 
der its own control had to do with the 
rehabilitation of the magnesian products in- 
dustry. As a result of the discoveries made, 


| oduction was more than quadrupled and 
| en under the adverse conditions of 1933 


itis approximately double what it was before 
the assistance of the Council was sought. 
À mass of raw material of very little value 
has been changed into an exceedingly valuable 
Woperty, : 
ts, been stated that the lack of con- 
ie in the “ Quebec Standard Testing 
me” has cost the asbestos industry 
as year. In January 1933, 
=bestos producers unanimously accepted 


London _ correspondent writes :— 
ing econ principal preoccupation 
tty work ext few weeks will be the prelimi- 
Mospect, do on his Budget. At present the 
a e not seem very promising. The 
ll close Pectation is that the financial year 
fte same eth a deficit. There has not been 
Byers ton. On the part of patriotic tax- 


Mr, 


; He) 5 
ttt diri Pay the first instalment of the income- 


kng Ethe early days of January as was 
, put that could hardly have 

e for last year’s superhuman 

Me Year on as the tax-payer then hoped, 
idh expen The Government obvious- 
Secia] epl Ct the same rally this year, for 
tly Orts seem to have been made to 
cra and there have been no 

or the falls from either the Prime 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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standard specifications, as drawn up by the 
National Research Council, for the construction: 
of machines which would do away with 
these difficulties. : 

_. The rich finds of gas in Alberta, where there 
is a gas flow of 200,000,000 cubic feet per 
day, has led to interest as to the commercial 
utilization of this material. Work in the 
National Research laboratories has led to a 
number of developments which give promise 
of the manufacture of ethylene, carbon black 
and other materials from this gas. Bitu- 
men is also being extracted from the sands 
of northern Alberta, and a new industry for 
the production of various bitumens, which 
have a*commercial value ranging from $15 
or less a ton for roadmaking, to $ 150 a ton 
for bitumens suitable for paint and varnish 
manufacturers, is being developed. 

There are hundreds of other projects now 
under active investigation or ready for in- 
vestigation when funds are available. As 
yet, Canada has expended only about 
$ 6,000,000 on scientific research under the 
direction of the National Research Council. 
This $6,000,000 includes expenditures of 
about § 3,000,000 on capital account includ- 
ing the new building, and about $ 3,000,000 - 
on current expenditures. The returns obtain- 
ed seem to be more than proportionate to the 
expense involved. Directed and co-opera- 
tive. scientific research has proved itself a 
success. The findings which, it is hoped, can 
be made in the future should prove of infini- 
tely greater importance than those of which 
the result has already been recorded. 


The Departments have been warned to keep 
their estimates down to the lowest possible 
figure, but, so far, the economy reports of the 
Private Members’ Committee and of the Com- 
mittees on Local Expenditure do not seem to 
have been taken out of the Treasury pigeon 
holes. Whatever the defects of the reports 
may have been they did suggest that econo- 
mies amounting to about £ 40,000,000 a year 
could be effected in a few years, andit must 
be temembered that even Labour leaders 


‘like Mr. Tom Johnston now agree that the 


nation is heavily over-taxed. 


“ Do this and observe what follows in this 
particular case from thy action and to what 
knowledge it leads thee.” —Fræbel's “ Edu- 


cation of Man”. € 
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London.—Evidence that organization and 
research are continually advancing in all 
railway departments is not lacking in 
the reports presented at the 12th session 
of the international Railway Congress 
‘Association now being held in Cairo. The 
British railways provide five reporters jn the 
persons of Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. A. 
Newlands, of the London Midland and Scot- 
tish Railway, Mr. H. N. Gresley, of the London 
and North-Eastern Railway, Mr. E. C. Cox, 
of the Southern Railway, and Mr: G. H. 
Crooks, of the Great Western Railway. 

In view. of the attention at present focussed 
on question of road danger, some of the statis- 
tics compiled by Mr. Newlands are of interest. 
There are 5,816 level crossings over public 
toads in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
against 41,214 in the United States, 29,250 
in Canada, 2,755 in Australia, and only 154 
in the Irish Free State. In 1930, the last 
year for which complete figures for all the 
countries concerned are available, 11 people 
were killed and 24 injured on British crossings, 
or 0.05 people killed and 0.1 injured per 
10,000 licensed motor vehicles. Compared 
with the average over the preceding five years, 
these figures represented reductions of 45 
and 28 per cent respectively. For the United 
States the 1930 figures were 2,020 killed and 
6,517 injured, or 0.64 and 1.96 people respec- 
tively killed and injured per 10,000 register- 
ed vehicles. $ 

The laws relating to public crossings in 
Great Britain are antiquated, dating from 
1845 and 1863, since the 1928 requirements 
s the Minister of Transport, while generally 
pe re a eal force. For instance, 

) la quires each train crossing 
a turnpike road to reduce its speed to four 
miles an hour, though the ‘requirement is 
rarely enforced. While in this country the 
railways are responsible for the installation 
nuantenance, and operation of the gates, 
every State in the United States has its an 
laws. Delaware and New Jersey hold the 
toad traveller entirely responsible for his 
ee although many crossings are un- 

Great strides have recently been m 
over the world in ane the mee z 

increasing the mileage between heavy repairs 

to locomotives. In Great Britain the London 


EFON 
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Ni os A ` 
d North-Eastern Railway. sgrane GNR kangn Eeen eN atinent has shown {? 


to 90,000 miles, and the Southern 75 000 
90,000 miles; but in North America i 
a the 


Canadian National attains 168,000 mile ii 
express units and 86,000 miles with freiehe sloc 
engines, and on the Baltimore and Ohio Rei 35 
road the corresponding figures are 200,000 bari 
and 90,000-110,000. The principal reason for | were 
the high mileage now covered is to be foi f fom 
in the extension of long engine- runs under | 90% 
different crews, for in this way the number of | char 
times steam is dropped and raised whichis the rool 
most potent factor in determining the life of | {att 
the boiler, is reduced. Among railways which | 1" 
stop their engines on a “time” basis, the pera 
Japanese Government Railways head the list give 
with a period of 36 months, and, moreover, f %5 
their systems of interchangeability and works f an 
organization enable the engine to be retuned | the 
to traffic within five days. This time between } , A 
heavy repairs is rendered possible only by o Re 
working the engines within their capacity, J nia 
and bya “stitch in time” policy in the rm- 4 in tl 
ning sheds, the slightest ailment receiving 4 whic 
immediate attention. It is interesting to 7 Ds 
note that the South African Railways allow 4 West 
1,000 hours for the overhaul of a Garratt J for s 
engine, against 500 hours for an ordinary unit, ) Tv 
while on the Burma Railway the Garrat i ae 
and Mallet articulated types run-only 50,000 ae 
miles between repairs, against the 120,00 a 
to 150,000 miles of normal freight engin: hiv 

Length of run on one steaming Varies from d nile 
400 miles on the L. N. E. Railway and 330 on ; z 
the Great Southern Railway (Ireland) to oo T 
on the New York Central and 840 in oe $ and 
By introducing such long runs the Canadi | trans 


Pacific and Canadian National now get 15} ata 
and 10,000 miles a month from their larg 
passenger engines. But the record or i 
held by the Frisco Railroad freight e265 
which ran for 24 days on one steaming ag at 
ing 7,350 miles, and consuming 67 
coal and 1,200,000 gallons of Wat, ing: 
South African Railways have inore sti 
unit mileage by adopting grease lubre 
which needs less attention and caus?” 9g 
hot boxes than does oil. Other m 
are experimenting with harder tires o 
the same result, but the experien?” 
Canadian Pacific with very bat 
78 tons per square inch ulti at 
has shown that wear is not reduced: e 
Contrary to general belief, extens” j 


„iun and its alloys in coaching stock 
jaune) ad to extra expense, provided that 
does P in place of difficult steel forgings or 
iw "Where it is extensively employed 


oe or rolled sections, as for panelling 
10 to nse iframes, the cost has been increased 
the or Tae 7 to 11 per cent on the main line 
Miles by A the Italian State Railways and by 
eight fp Mor cent on the suburban vehicles of the 
Rail. | oE line. The reductions in weight 
0,000 f EE cotively 9 and 3 per cent, and in the 
n for f es e, at least, the extra expense will 
ound | form he recouped by reducing operating 
inder f ae While the use of light metals for 
et Oe rok and panelling has generally proved satis- 
s the i Rainy. some trouble has been experienced 
a | fom warping in districts with a large tem- 
the |) perature range. The severest Gait so far 
e list | gvon to aluminium is in some 63-ton hopper 
over, | osm America, where a saving in weight 
vorks qe no`less than 35 per cent has been effected, 
umed f the tare weight being barely 17} tons. 
wen | Among automatic train contro] systems the 
y by | < Reliostop ° type has received extensive ap- 
acity, | Jlication. In addition to sounding a -hooter 
„run | ithe cab, it applies the brake with a force 
ving | which varies according to the class of signal 
a to | wssed at danger. Equipment for the Great 
alow | Nestern’s form of automatie track circuit 
rratt flor safeguarding the movements of trains is 


pea i 2,538, or 65 per cent of that 
| i we agent ves and to over 2,204 
Fly on pee. with 1,653 signalling points. 
n a railways IS & complete automatic 
Baie ae in forcee—that is, asystem with 
nile Lona ae One example is the 6} 
1 yard la on ost Office line; the second is 
: _*y-ont in America. 
and meee, co-operation between rail 
p transport panucned by Mr. Cox is the bulk 
Vations a aes This is collected from 
tited rog ms by a six-wheeled pneumatic- 
ink. Det Motor-trailer, with a 2,000-gallon 
s the trail ached from the motor vehicle, 


oyei 3 
E i convey gated on a special railway wagon 
‘thedule to 00 or 200 miles on an express 
matin to take poe distributing centre, there 
Tailwas he road to its final destination. 


Wa i 
u Y companies themselves have a 


A ae of 3,000-gallon glass-lined milk 
Signe Which ar 


eek 


etween air and rail can 

Ee in a country 
although the railway 

W ; 1 

a, m 1929, granted powers to 
JS, their practical interest is 
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limited to the holding of the Southern Railway 
in Imperial Airways. In vast countries like 
the United States the conditions are different 
and airways are a real’ force which the rail- 
ways are turning to their own advantage. 
“ Air by day, rail by night” is the slogan, 
and properly arranged schedules, with changes 
at dusk and dawn from one form of transport 
to another, have enabled the journey from 
Atlantic to Pacific to be halved. 


LORD SYDENHAM. 


[t has fallen to the lot of few of his contem- 
poraries to serve their country in so many 
and diverse capacities as Lord Sydenham, 
whose death, in his 85th year, is announced. 
By a strange coincidence the distinguished 
engineer who played so important, though 
relatively inconspicuous, a part in the forma- 
tion of the General Staff of the Army and 
substitution of an Army Council for the old 
office of Commander-in-Chief predeceased by 
only a few days the still more eminent cavalry- 
man who brought the system to its higher 
pitch of war-time development and efficiency. 

George Sydenham Clarke, first Baron 
Sydenham, found the reputation which he 
deservedly enjoyed of being a scientific sol- 
dier with progressive ideas a hindrance 
rather than a help to the realization of his 
professional ambitions, and was in many 
cases the antithesis of the late Sir William 
Robertson. There can be little doubt, none 
the less, that if Robertson's insistence upon 
the necessity of giving so much power to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Stafi in 1915 
marked a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
War, the higher status was in accordance with 
the policy on which the General Staff system 
had been originally designed. But the failure 
of the Army adequately to recognize Clarke's 
great technical ability was the empire's gain 
when, in 1907, two years after his retirement 
under the age limit, he was appointed by 
Mr. John Morley, the then Secretary of State 
for India, Governor of Bombay. x 

This was not his first experience of Colonial 
administration, as he had previously served 
a term, while still in the Army, as Governor of 
Victoria. Although he had proved himself 
a popular and widely respected Governor, 
the charge of an Indian Presidency was better 
suited to a man of his temperament and capa- 
city, Like many others before and since 
Clarke, who went out full of optimism and 


faith in the virtues of Liberal institutions — 


at home and abroad, hoped by bringing — 
together in social intercourse and Work the 
ae ; 
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different cross-sections of Bombay life to pro- 
mote the greater understanding and co-opera- 
‘tion between the various communities. 

The attempt failed, as it was bound to do, 
for although G. K. Gokhale, who filled a larger 
place in Indian public life than any of his 
contemporaries, was working on similar lines, 
the veal spearhead of the Hindu nationalist 
movement was B., G. Tilak, who spurned co- 
operation with any foreign element. It 
mattered little whether the latter were Muham- 
madan or Buropean; each was the represen- 
tative of an alien civilization and as such 
must be attacked and overthrown. Clarke 
preserved to lengths which gravely jeopardized 
the goodwill of the European community. 
Although after the successful prosecution of 
Tilak he became, instead, an uncompromising 
exponent of the most extreme Conservative 
Views, he never wholly regained the confi- 
dence of either Europeans or Indians, though 
both recognized his sterling qualities and 
absolute sincerity. As a result many of the 
far-reaching schemes which he worked out 
or encouraged—the Tata Hydro-Electric 
enterprises are a notable instance—for the 
moral and material improvement of Bombay, 
like part, at least, of his subsequent activi- 
ties at home, failed to receive due recogni- 
tion. 

ForrtaN Loans. 
: Developments since 1914, and particularly 
in the last few years, have put foreign loans 
under a cloud, and it is not unnatural that 
defaults and threatened defaults, reductions 
of capital, and partial payments should have 
resulted in a sense of hostility towards foreign 
Investments, It is, of course, a most mistaken 


A London correspondent writes :—The 
trade returns of India for the nine months 
of the fiscal year April to December last afford 
some encouragement from Great Britain’s 
point of view, for they show that in spite of 
difficulties the British share of India’s imports 
is increasing. While the United Kingdom’s 
proportion was Rs. 323 crores, or 34.5 per 


cent of the whole, in the nine months of 1931. 


it was Rs. 36} crores, or 35.8 per cent in 
the same period of 1932. The United States 
of America lost ground, as did several other 
countries, but the figures show only too 
strikingly the rapid advance made by Japan 
this market. Her share of imports rose by 
than 50 per cent—from 10.6 to 15.6 
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and regrettable attitude, and, while 
doubt only a passing phase, it js 


less satisfactory that Baron Emile vm the f 
should have put the position jy be angor | 
perspective at the recent meetin Boe i 
Sterling Trust. He pointed out that it ls Th 
easy to say to-day that it had been q ee Pe gieh 
policy to lend money abroad, but for ag si 
hundred years England’s prosperity had aa } othe 
pended to a very great extent upon the Dante Gove 
ing facilities she granted. British ironed : 1) 
had girded the world with rails because Ba p 
tish bankers had found the capital for thei 5) 
purchase. To-day a considerable portion of . 
the capital so lent to foreign countries or in- | pl 
vested in their industries had ceased to bring } a 
this country any revenue, but this, he explain: pe 
ed, was not because those countries were 
intrinsically poorer or their respect for their The 
engagements was impaired. It is simply due f blow 
to the fact that they themselves and other | the p 
countries have built insurmountable trade | if not 
barriers blocking the international exchange f Britis 
of goods, breaking down monetary exchanges, f the re 
and condemning themselves and the world’) well:- 
at large to the accumulation of vast stocks of 
allthe prime necessities of civilized life, be 

cause the potential consumer is unable to pur ae 
chase them, even at a price below their cost J Bazil 
of production. Baron d’Erlanger emphasized} Ottery 
the importance to the prosperity of the world } n 


of raising commodity prices to a remunerative i 
level. Next to War Debts this is, as T have 
urged so often, the most important problem 
with which the world is confronted, and iti 0 


can only he hoped that the coming ont 1 
Economic Conference will find an adegua | 
solution. | 
$ Gre 
| Pe 
i ein 
per cent—mainly as a result of remarkable ; 
crease in her sales of cotton and rayon } ur 


Sein motor | 

goods. Fortunately, sales of British a hela 

vehicles in India are steadily increasing, t ent 

new preference under the Ottawa A yh 
i ; 


is expected to benefit this trade still 


A smaller Rs. 5 currency note will 
be introduced by the Government © 
Apart from the change in size, the a in 
will be different from that at present na ihe 
culation in the thickness of the pap “ail 
design of the printing. The new 2° 
5 inches long which is one inch s4 on 
the old one and 2% inches wide, whic 
inch less than the old note. 


is No ft 

© the T 

anger J 

ee Bombay Government has published in 
t F E Soi Government Gozetle a bill pro- 
taken f E a tax on tobacco dealers. The scale 
vera f Pieance fees is left to the discretion of the 
d de. | fovermment subject to the following maxima : 
bank. J 1) Wholesale Merchants Rs. 150 annually. 
asters 9) Retail Merchants Rs. 75. 

> Bri. 3) Hawkers Rs. 2 only. 


their f penalty for infringement of the new Act 


on of f ail] be a fine not exceeding Rs. 250 and all 
orin- | ods in respect of which the act is infringed 
brit rill be liable to confiscation. 

eg EMPIRE COFFEE. 

were ; ; 

their | The Ottawa Conference has caused the 
y due f bowing figures to be published showing 
other $ the proportion of Empire coflee imported 


trade | if not consumed—in the U. K. against non- 
hange | British, Here they are, but one regrets that 
anges, f the returns for 1931 and 1932 are not there as 


world ©} well :— 


ka ota 1924 1928 1930 
e, be: f Tons. Tons. Tons. 
y pur- | Catal America 11,330 12,940 16,500 
rot ae 1115 1,585 1,230 
i e 1,920 480 370 
asized p Other Foreign, 3,515 2390 1,770 
world $ > 3 i 
rative | Total non-Empire 17,880 17,395 19,870 
have A biti : 
blem f taes Et Africa 8,665 12,510 16,190 
a oyen india -. 1,620 2695- 4430 
nd ib ea West Indies ae "185 "140 950 
World fo™Empire 265 70 “30 
quate q Tot : 
otal Empire 10,705 15,415 20,900 
Gray 
nd Total 28,585 32,810 40,770 
P 
êr cent of Empire ... 37.4 47.0 51.3 
e ji- y 
erl | Owe Oy pene AND INDUSTRY. 
b. anadi i 
motor | Move ins E Letter of this month should 
nd the if tsi ive. “There should be no oc- 


w 
Mada aoe to question the ability -of 
any © care of all foreign obligations 
i Particular strain.” ‘This con- 
DEA hils Upon a close analysis of 
Jt ths ce of payments last year and 
n years. Throughout this 
as been exporting capital to 
i RA an has been borrowed 
ave di Pprehension that Canada 
Nts ig Breed. m meeting her foreign 
Mount upon the misconception 
3 ot Canadian securities held 


Mistake z 
New aa calculations as to the 


funds needekOfimPaRijsi amain Rung sian Colston: Alariawbrchewed and th 
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and interest payments. The correct statistics 
which are herein published should be of very 
general interest both to Canadian investors 
and to investors in Canadian securities in 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
second section of the Letter deals with the 
great success attained by the National Re- 
search Council and the new relationship which 
is developing between science and industry, 
Here is an object lesson for India, where the 
correlation between scientific research and the 
resources of the country has still to receive 
attention. 


Mass EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The need for extending education to the 
masses in India was emphasized at the Calcutta 
University by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 
After pointing out that Japan as a whole had 
benefited by Western education though it | 
was introduced there later than in India, 
Dr. Tagore said that in India only the upper 
strata of society had reaped the benefit of 
education but the people as a whole were 
more or less out of touch with the present 
educational machinery. He suggested that 
they ought to set about and think how 
more important and serious literature could 
be produced for intellectual progress. 

Drawing a glowing picture of the increase 
of Bengali literature and education that would 
take place in the near future, he appealed to 
the Calcutta University to spread education 
among the masses, starting with an extra 
academic system of examinations. : By that 
system educational bodies would be created 
in every district, wheré examinations would 
be held in every subject in which an indivi- 
dual might have aptitude. In that way those 
who were unable to afford university educa- 
tion and those whose business or callings pre- 
vented them from taking advantage of schools 
and colleges would get gencral education. 


Tur ANT AS A Farmer, ; 


Who would have thought of the ant as a 
farmer of any consequence? Yet it is true 
that there is one family of ants having know- 
ledge of the evils of weeds. ‘This species 
deliberately clears the space selected for their - 
farm of the obnoxious growths. These re- 
markable little creatures, while removing the 
weeds, allow the plants which produce edible — 
seeds to grow. When they are ripe the seeds 
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made into ant biscuits. The biscuits made 
from the seed dough are dried in the sun and 
stored away. The ant shows much discri- 
mination in the selection of land of agri- 
cultural value. Recently in some of the 
` States of America scientists have been at work 
finding out exactly what land the ant chooses 
for its agricultural purposes. Incidentally they 
have discovered that the ant provides 
a good clue to valuable minerals lying beneath 
the soil. The minerals are not often to be 
found at the earth’s surface. Some tests were 
made in the Florida mountains of many ant 
hills beneath which minerals (precious metals) 
existed and it was found that bits of mineral 
made a large contribution to the ant hills. 
These had been brought up by the ants from 
beneath. Further investigation showed that 
the ants had accomplished this by the labour 
of that section known as the worker ants. 
This mineral soil the ant farmers like for their 
crops. 
Mapras Lann Mortcace BANK. 

As an offshoot of the co-operative move- 
ment in Madras land mortgage banks were 
established, throughout the presidency and 
were doing a pretty good amount of business. 
They were so long working as quasi-co-opera- 
tive societies under the supervision of the 
co-operative department and had no central 
bank at their back for financial support, super- 
vision and control nor was there any co-ordi- 
nation of work and interest between them- 
selves. In 1927 the Government of Madras 
appointed a committee to report on the pro- 
gress of co-operative movement in the pre- 
sidency and that committee enquired into 
the working of these land mortgage banks 
and certain recommendations for improve- 
ment of their working also for the establish- 

- ment of a central] bank to finance these banks. 

The committee also recommended that the 
debentures of the central bank should be 
made trustee investments and that the Govern- 
ment should guarantee the interest on de- 
bentures for a specified period. To give 
effect to the recommendations the Madras 
Government passed an enactment establish- 
ing a central bank. The whole scheme for 

-financing the central bank depends on the 
acceptance of its debentures by the general 
“public and their stability and popularity in 
‘the share market. The Government have 
guaranteed the payment of interest on the 
entures issued by the bank for the first five 
ip to Rs. 50 lakhs. Several existing en- 
ments are affected by the scheme and their 
“ne Phonic iman Sossi K 
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anfiHoAklion addaa and others. ” 


working. Difficulties arising out of th 
visions of the Insolvency Act and He 
Improvement Loans Act have been El 
by the Madras Government but an aman 
ment of the Transfer of Property Act is Re 
sary in order to give power to the morte 
banks to put up to sale mortgaged properic f psm 
A proposal was therefore made to the do f from ti 
ernment of India for the amendment’ ¢  fomele 
section 69 of the Transfer of Property es F xada 
but they have taken the view that the Transfer J 1930, 
of Property Act is an all-India code of serch {and v 
application, and the introduction of amend. | declare 
ments into it suitable- to the working of 4 in the 
land mortgage banks, is inappropriate, They | eba 
stated, however, that they have no objection F il ba 
to a self-contained provincial enactment con | ‘ie: 
taining provisions for the working of land | Intl 
mortgage banks. The next question remained — of Pu 
was to declare the debentures of the central $ chille 
bank as trustee securitics. The Government } povert 
of Madras moved for the amendment of seo. | meres 
tion 20 of the Indian Trust Act and there was if 
a debate in the Assembly on the subject. . : 
The Finance Member declaring the views of J 7 
the Government of India on the matter said: q "ter 
The Government of India did not propose toi thildre 
introduce the necessary legislation, but they J ously 
will consider that question of extending the 7 tbere 
list of all-India Trustees Security with the it 1. 1 
object of adding a new class of provincial 4 io 
securities, but this was to be deferred until f ve 
the new. constitution had been iramed Ium i 
the matter as it now stands is that the deben- i gee 
tures of the central bank do not differ from 1 
other debentures in the market excepting We F 
the local Government guarantees the interest gi 
up to a certain limit. l 


pro- 
Land 


pari 
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ORGANIZED AND SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTUR 


3 ee g R n ewal 
Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari, a former D 


of Cochin, and at present Vice-Pres! al 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural tee o 
New Delhi, speaking on *“ Some ford 
Rural Life” at Ernakulam recently; rele 
at length to the admirable advances Si 
in the Western countries in the E, 
organized and scientific agriculture i 
ally in the U.S.A. where the work 
“combined harvester’, which is ea 
on a large scale has simplified agi spe 
very much. In Soviet Russia certain a 
of the Five-Year Plan have really pee 
Reference was also made to what 2° he f 
understood from Ser. Mussolim, a 

man of Italy, in this direction, as 215° 
tries as France, the States of Paster 
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Lang 
a Homeless Children in the U.S.A. 
a |, E neton AT O ere ono B ECONOMIES IN CANADA. 
rtie his zai? Peer ousand children eaten i ‘ OO a eae fae pubic 
Gov- | ike : Heine of hunger, nell, Sie A e EA Ch Cue articles oD. 
a pomeless and pae oi F a A ne one ary education. It emphasized first of 
Aot | acidentss ete. a ey = ae , E all the necessity for economising : “Jt is a 
ee 1 1930, at che 2 2 i i s ‘ > : one Health very pertinent question whether the nation as 
mera) | md Welfare Bee the : Shoe it was a whole can afford to continue its constantly 
nend- | declared that ont o F 1e 45 mi ie children increasing investment in higher education 
ng of | i the U.S.A., six million were under-nourish- for all classes of children regardless of their 
They a,andout of the 10 million children who were mental equipment or their ultimate purpose 
ction ei, barely 80. per cent received the necessary in life” (ouritalics)......° The truth of the 
con ale à i ` R matter is that to reduce our national costs an4 
W R the 1931 Report of the New York Office equip ourselves for the competitive s m 
ained § of Public Health the number of _under-fed international economics we must abandon 
entral J children 1s en a 60 per cent. Since then our present absurd application of the theory. 
ment ae g food have still further The age limit up to which education is adminis- 
f sec: Hath a F ee of children are threaten- tered at the public expense must be lowered.” 
e was Pf Re F rom starvation. ; For not much further economising can be 
bject. 4 a tench newspaper adds to this general done at the expense of teachers’ salaries : 
ws of ae tile following details : Last ‘Teachers’ salaries on the whole account 
ald | ae n ie city: 35 youths and for about hali our school bill. An average 
; they | asly ill; some had Prednis ae agen sem. amma salary in 1930 of $800 for teachers 
Phere, e nia, others were in the Maritimes, and even $1,200 from 
a. Pcs hac inforined Ontano westward, seems little enough though 
Pai Telica Bureau ot Tal bs a ormed the reductions have been general since.” ‘The 
HEL led naa 1 a ecm nat 50 children size of schools must therefore be reduced. 
1, So | Tear attempting to jum of pained during last There are too many pupils. “ Practically 
eben f to climb up ‘to pop om moving wagons no children drop out of school before the 
“from f Railway one i ; fourth grade after which they can at least 
x that | ful beggars ee affirm that these youth- scarcely be claimed as illiterate ; two-thirds 
“rest sional Pe ly driven the pro- of all children now complete the eight-year 
our job,” ofc: 7 on goods trains. “It elementary education; fully half enter the 
the trains ae us have declared, “ to keep secondary school grades ; one m twenty con- 
TURE: Year it was in I of such passengers, but last tinues in-a university or elsewhere... -Ehe 
Dewati Were go Pere spl for us to do this, they average secondary grade student in a yeat 
ent Oi “kas town ene Through El Paso alone,a costs double, and the university student eight 
search I than 45000 Be thee Sooo inbpbitante Kg times, what the elementary student costs.” 
inte: children 


Ms in ș passed on goods 
Ore ae eee every day an average 
Some of th 900 pass through Kansas City. 
in ese youths allege that they are 
se name they give, to look 


a town, who 
» Dut the i 


re recently took place. A 
y agile to succeed in jump- 
is leg ae wagon, fell under the wheels, 
ties ate and died. When the 
it, ee m his family, who lived in 
e hey received the following 
have arrangements for burying 


© no money.” ~ in 
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An intolerable situation. The paper also 
proposes that fees paid by secondary scholars 
should be approximately the cost of their 
education. 2 
But what is to be done with all the poor 
children who come to swell the labour market # 
«The school becomes transformed into a 
refuge for the unemployed,” and, after all, 
it comes cheaper to call the young unemploy: —~ 
ed school-boys without feeding them than to zs 
accede to thoir rightful economic demands. 
This appears to be the conclusion of the 
Financial Post. : Seated 
CONDITION OF CHILDREN IN GERMANY, 
The Workers’ International Relief, in its 
child „misery, hunger d 


aridwar 
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privation, has undertaken, with the aid of ship) become n phe same time able to furnish T 
doctors, a comprehensive investigation of the good recruits, this consequence will nop bean E 
condition of children in a number 3] of evil, but it will not have been desired.» a 
countries. In Berlin large-scale medical At the moment 17 camps for drill ir 
examinations of inhabitants of houses and of country will be established, either in big 
groups of unemployed were carried out, and or on the ald nels of manoeuvre, Ta 
at the same time the state of health of — ganization will send there 200 pupils, who will 
the children ascertained. be trained under the leadership of ex-offion 

In a tenement house in the working-class and afterwards return to their organization 
district of Wedding, 26 children of 13 families* as instructors. - ; Hong 
were examined. Of these 26 children only The pupils are provided with a cloth uniform 
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1 the 
farns, 
ch or- 


j ply we 
t mi viel 
fnt 

f ictono 


$ “Wo 
T were healthy. The 13 mothers had brought The purpose is to make t hem used to a stem f > y 
45 children into the world, of whom only 28 regime, physical culture, the simple life, dis. | He r 
sal suvived. dain of comfort, comradeship and obedience, | Pst 
In an investigation of unemployed at the The programme includes physical exercises and f h es 
Labour Exchange 15 children who had’ been exercises in close order, camping, above all | fist 
brought by their parents were examined. Of route marches up to 20 miles at the rate ofa | Mu 
these 15 children only one was still thorough- mile in ten minutes, compass and map-tead- | In tl 
ly sound and healthy; 11 were underweight ing, judgment of distances, drawing up and | sf i 
for their age and height. A child of 2} years delivering of messages, sketches and plans, — i Ai 
was nearly 10 lbs. below weight, and a twelve- practice in retiring and following, use of | 5850 
year-old boy 12 lbs. Tuberculosis is parti- telephone, signalling, liaison service on bicycles ie 
cularly prevalent in families with a large or horseback. Happily the programme con- — $395 ( 
number of children. Expenditure under the cludes “ manipulation of arms is not taught”! 7 i are 
health insurance las been drastically cut This has no other meaning than the mili- BRE 
down. Whilst in 1930, 53,561 children receiv-  tarization of sport. one 
ed treatment in hospitals, sanatoria and í T 
hydros, in 1931 the number of children receiv- Tue Fascist Uxiversrry Miura. T r 
ing such treatment was 34,342. In the mean- At Turin recently a Standard was granted 4} ses 9 
time, expenditure has been cut down still to the University legion of Fascist Militia. 4 in 193 
further. We quote some gems taken from the accout ] 
: _ How hunger morally endangers the children of the ceremony given by the local daily: 
is shown by the increase of vice among them. , “The burnished carbine stocks close Up 


In Berlin, in the Wedding district, sometime in a single fence of steel. The poniards, uh 
ago, a number of ten to thirteen year old girls sheathed by the officers for the salute, glitter 
who offered themselves for 10 pfennigs or a’ in the sun. ; t 
bar of chocolate were taken up by the police. “His Excellence DeVecchi and the othe ii 
Nariowa-Y outi BUREAU IN GERMANY. authorities express their satisfaction at the 
President Hindenburg constituted on martial appearance of the troops, and attend 
September ldth a National Bureau for the the military mass celebrated by the chapla t 
; Training of Youth, and entrusted the manage- of the University Legion, Canon don Audigi iy 
Went to General von Stulpnagel. All bour- “The Elevation. A' single crack of itot ip 
geois youth associations and also military five hundred muskets salute the consecrate 
pe ralione have already adhered to- it; Host. 
tae press announces that the Reichsbanner a ; È ion’s flag is ¢ 
is also in agreement. This National Brea ee eer 
has just published its programme. Owing to 
the attitude of French imperialism, which 
Sees in the new institution an attack on the 
Peace Treaty, the programme repeats continu- 
ally that there is no question of founding a 
military organization, but simply of giving 
youth “ the eel sas of the man fit moment! i re 
r arms . Interviewed by the French paper “ The political sec the unine 
uris Midi General von Stulpnagel ne fascist Laie a carbine glut 
f the young men who undergo this fresh- over the shoulder, and Bays : 
we (training of mental and physical “ “The Standard to-day given in 
celings of Sei plene Bone AAI King Gorvëtiohenatisvnd our 1,800 bayor? 
x Pate i ` 2 £ 
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at every piece of war- 
thigh 


in the van 


ncaa -~ “Not one inch of it will 
ean pua J up; it will be lifted from the 

be no ang be further advanced. In 
a as pivi Augústi semper mites was eee 
hon ¢ itten on the banners of i he omas ey 
will i Mwe may write in spirit. in promise of fig t 
Acen [stl “In nomine Ducis, vinces semper 


y ri ry, i . 
f mlvicton of the Duce, you will be always 


tions f jin the name 
form, f e conquer. Like the cross at the 
stern } Ponte Milvius, the fasces are a sign of victory. 
dis- | To-morrow if the Duce strikes the great bell 
ence, of history, our standard will float among the 
and 7 pst in the attack.” 
oi | Murary TRAINING or Swiss YOUTH. 
read- F In the preparatory courses of gymnastics, 
ad Y noduced into 24 cantons of Switzerland, 
lans, M41 school-children. took part in 1931 
e oL A 25850 in 1930); in the preparatory courses 
yeles A for the manipulation of arms, in 22 cantons, 
om 7 $325 (8,799 in 1930). In 749 legal shooting 
mili uganizations, shooting instruction was given 
7 to 16,847 youths (17,020 in 1930). 284,694 
f kople took part in compulsory shooting 
} rose, apart from the military service 
nted | 2/278 in 1930): in optional shooting exer- 


iin iis BO 048 took part in 1931, and 208,582 
t 


owi St ; 
y ow Cnanprons or Morar DISARMAMENT. 
> w f u readers are aware that the French re- 


Ur | aire on the Committee for Moral 
itter initiative at at Geneva, put forward, on the 
Í mio of the Minister of Education de 

ion 2 Project for international co-opera- 


lon, vhi . . . 
nee which the following motion was unani- 
| «ay adopted : 


a ee . 
se aE attention should be given to 
the gyre oa Cations, in order to encourage 


r : : 
Toke oe ie of national or international 
ext-books likely to contribute to 


Alon 
Major et Correspondent writes:—This week 
ie ean is President of the Adver- 


t Principa] ee has been visiting some of 
lai Usiness centres in the north 


tin and potential ad- 
YPportu to the best advantage 
* letoverg at will be presented when 
between + Major Astor tightly insists 

a € demand of the producer 
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moral disarmament. These text-books and 
works should contain an objective account 
of the conflicting theories concerning the 
interpretation of historic facts.” 

That is the text as it was voted. And the 
French Minister of Education went further 
and said he would have preferred a more 
deliberately international solution. 3 

But to see how much this means in reality, 
it is only necessary to consider the continual 
persecution of French advanced teachers, the 
best defenders of international thought. 


Poland does not wish to lag behind her 
“ great” ally and protector. A short while 


ago the directors of Polish foreign policy also 
put forward at Geneva a plan for moral dis- 
armament ; the press, the theatre, the wire- 
less, the cinema, were all, according to this, 
to spread the propaganda of international- 
peace. According to the principles it lays 
down, people who spread false news, profes- 
sional fomentors of war, must be stigmatised 
as enemies of humanity and punished as such. 

Splendid! But a little later the Polish 
penal code appeared, and its celebrity was 
no less than that of the Polish plan for moral. 
disarmament. One searches in vain for any 
hint of the thunderbolts promised at Geneva 
against chauvinism. But in revenge there 
occurs a certain article 104, the first para- 
graph of which runs : 

i Any person who spreads, during war or 
threatening war, news liable to weaken the. 
will to defend, is liable to imprisonment.” ~ 

How exactly a “ period of threatening 
war ” is to be determined, no one quite knows. 
Or rather the government which is continually 
bringing in the threat of war in order to in- 
crease its armaments expenditure means by 
a state of threatening war a permanent state. 
Article 104 is a true juridical snare for all 
enemies of war. 


become as scientific in method and as calcul- 
able in results as study, experience and skill 
can make it. : 


A Manchester correspondent writes :-—India,. 
one of the most promising outlets for the past 
few months, has been disappointing, due 


partly to the revision of import duties imposed 
in March and partly to increased Japanese 


competition. 

Suecess is merely a matter of buying 
your experience cheap and selling i at a 
Haridwar a : 
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Diary of an 


Many Japanese leaders of thought Bre 
ravely doubtful whether Japan. is capable 
of meeting the enormous commitments mM- 
volved in the subjugation of Manchuria and 
the anticipated war with China. According 
to the Government's present financial pro- 
gramme, as seen in the budget for the current 
fiscal year, the army and navy will absorb 
most of the national revenue for the next 
few years. In the next two years alone the 
fighting forces will consume between 700 and 
800 million yen, while the requirements of 
the country for this and other purposes will 
necessitate the floating of loans to the extent 
of some 900 million yen, thus vastly increas- 
ing the national debt and causing a dangerous 
process of currency inflation that has already 
begun. But so long as the mint is ready to 
print all the money required, there will be 
no lack of ready cash. 


The enormous military outlay now going 
on is causing a welcome renewal of activity 
in, various industries, resulting in high wages 
and absorption of the unemployed. Jt is, 
of course, an artificial prosperity that 
will entail unhappy results in the near future. 
This rapid increase in military outlay is, re- 
garded as preparation for the war with China 
if not also with Russia in the no distant 
future. The Chinese forces are gathering in 
Jehol and the Japanese forces are equally 
increasing with firm determination to drive 
the Chinese out. One reason given out by 
thé Foreign Minister why Japan could not 
accept the advice of the League of Nations 
was that it would hamper Japan’s military 


plans for the expulsion of the Chinese from 
Jehol. 


Thus the situation in the Far Bast at the 
_ Moment appears darker than ever, in spite of 
_ all talk of conciliation at Geneva. If the warin 
Jehol leads to war with China, as most people 
out here believe, it will be almost impossible 
for Western nations to keep out of it, if they 
are to protect their nationals and interests in 
China. This may be just what Japan secretly 
Jesires ; for if the signatories of the Nine Power 
Treaty and the Kellog Anti-war Pact were 
against the present policy of Japan 
a, there is no doubt both would sub- 


ut going to war, and thus save face 
ner less humiliating than 
the agile Qha Rub 
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Economist. 


WorLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 

The British Government's attitude tow 
the World Economic Conference was. defined 
during a debate in the House of Common, 
recently by the President of the Board at 
Trade. Mr. Walter Runciman, Once again 
Mr. Runciman emphasized that the full re- 
covery of trade must depend upon an improve- 
ment in world conditions and in this connexion 
he deplored the renewed disturbance in Ching 
owing to its effects on the rehabilitation of 
that valuable market. Although ag far as 
the British Government was concerned the 
World Economic Conference could not begin 
too soon, the interval would not be wasted. 
Negotiations with five countries were in pro- 
gress and the visit of fhe Argentine Mission 
had enabled a considerable advance to be i 
made. In these complicated and difficult tran- e 
sactions the Government were attempting to i ider 
take a broad and general survey of the whole 7 : 


ards 
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of British industry. Referring to the most A OG 
favoured-nation clause, which had been part vould 
of 41 out of 42 of existing British treaties, he Toh J 


said that the principle had great advantages ~ 
and could not easily be dropped, for it a 
sured the absence of discrimination and the 
simplification of tarifis. But some countries 
through quotas had begun discrimination de- 
spite the clauses, and thë French Government, | 
in particular, had been informed that this i 
discrimination could not continue indefinite 5 
For making world agreements for lower tanii 4 
he laid.down four conditions : de; 
(1) Effective reductions should be ma a 
(2) It must command general supp? ate 
(3) It should impose no disproportion 
sacrifices on Britain; and ; ang ame 
(4) It should cause no repercussion : 
others injurious to Britain. ; 


WHERE 1s Democracy ! 


' pait 
The cartoon in the London Koening S 
dard of February 17 by the well-kow? wie 


ist, ~ Low”, 


wor 


; ji 
tion to-day, the big noise but no ey ; 


Cat, 
Democracy, crouching in the core 
of what—just a mouse, t.e, Japa) 
ridiculing it, This surely is tym? 
all bulk anc 
many heads 48 


ae 


J and Japan, under one head, 
js t m determined, precise, knowing 
, poper and determined to get 


hat it wants 


ly ¥ 
Cab knows on 


ly too well, and so we 


a He lance the reason why the Cat, 
y hae ue racy has been wowlng for years 
ards fF if Daek the world safe for Democracy”. 
ned, f m ag js done, what good will Democracy 
Loi H be to the world ? 
gain SAFEGUARDS IN NDIA. 
Te A pma letter to the Manchester Guardian dated 
ove: f Mei Prof. A. Berriedale Keith 
zion f ites -— Those who- remember Mr. Lloyd 
hina N George’s assurances as to the trish I ree State 
n of i “atl ‘ave witnessed their utter negation in 
nee ractice can hardly place much value in those 
the A ‘(Sit Samucl:‘Hoare as to India. The Govern- 
egm mnt, in fact, having rejected the solution 
a _ of the Simon Report, is attempting the im- 
<i  psible—the imposition of effective safe- 
te purds on responsible government. Hither 
at safeguards or responsible government must 
g to T is there much doubt which will go 
n | SiS. Hoare is clearly entirely ignorant 
part | of Dominion constitutional history, or he 
s hea a have _temembered the fate of Lord 
rages | oln Russell’s conception of responsible gov- 
co pat Lord John Russell believed in 
1 the | i strong Governor with wide powers. 
tries > Canada Metcalfe, most courageous of men, 
n de f ae himself out in secking to exercise his 
ments | ority. Elgin capitulated forthwith. What 
this f bet General or Governor is prepared to 
itely. $ ely the wishes of an Indian Ministr and 
arifia lament, relying on the dubious ey 
abrit ying on the dubious support of 
} ish Government ? : 
nade; J 


lfe | 


e : ; 
l Meteg Me eneral is to have an army. 
; ad an army, but it availed him not 


Eoo 
liste Hon’ble Sir Courteny 


Seratigy et? High Court, 


Terrell, Chief 
writes to the 


iirin 
1 av o the preceding twelve months I 
OL artifici 


T experiments in the production 

of ing gee the result of which may 
sae a cultivators in Bihar. 
atna Unive enced the lectures delivered 
Bangalo ersity by Dr. Fowler (who came 
Yation o te for that purpose) on “ Con- 
table a *. He dealt with the 
Which o, © of natural nitrogenous ferti- 
ccurs in India and. contrasted 


hey Practice with that prevailing 
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at all. New Zealand was a feeble colony in 1863. 
Yet it used the British forces to carry out its 
unwise policy against the Maoris, and the 
British Government could only withdraw its 
forces and write idle protests. In 1906-08 
Elgin did not even dare withdraw the forces 
when the Ministry of the insignificant colony 
of Natal defied him, gravely mismanaged 
native policy (which was in theory reserved 
to the Governor), and continued martial law 
against. the Governor's protests. 

The Governor-General is to have a Civil 
Service recruited by the Secretary of State. 
But the Government is pledged to the rapid 
Indianization of that service and how can 
Indians, who will shortly outnumber Euro- 
peans, defy the Ministry and Parliament 
of their own country? Tf the Ministry and 
Parliament decide not to pay for British 
troops or to meet pension or debt charges 
due in England, how are taxes to be collect- 
ed against their will? Are British troops 
to be used to gather in dues from the pea- 
sants ? 

The British Government has already in 
effect surrendered any idea of affording real 
protection to British trade interests, trusting 
to economic and financial grounds to secure 
fair treatment. It still has power by a wise 
constitution of the Legislatures and by using 
the best elements of the States to create a 
foim of responsible government which, with 
advice and aid from the United Kingdom, 
may work. But the idea that it can operate 
safeguards, defying the Ministry and Parlia- 
ment, is a chimera which will utterly disap- 
point in practice those unwise enough to 
accept at their face value the views- of the 
Secretary of State.” 5 

Prof. Keith’s words ought to carry weight. 


Artificial Manure. nes 


by religious and caste prejudices and are able 


: to make use to enormous advantage of night- 


soil. I resolved to experiment on the prin- 
ciples described by him and to endeavour to 
evolve a process applicable to conditions in 
northern India. H 2 
For this purpose I had constructed a shallow 
cement-lined tank sunk in the ground. During 
the hot weather I collected all available leaves 
and other vegetable refuse and piled them — 
outside the tank. In the tank I made a mix- 
ture of fresh cowdung and water together 
with as much cow urine as could be collect: 
ed. .The amount of cowdung used was a 
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leaves; the mixture was of the consistency 
of a thin soup. Into this the leayes were 
thrown and trodden down and were left to 
soak for 24 hours. They were then lifted out, 
the superfluous moisture allowed to trickle 
backinto the tank and they were then stacked 
in the form of a ridge on the surface of the 
ground, about six feet broad at the base, two 
feet in depth and three feet broad at the top. 
The quality of leaves available enabled me to 
make the ridge about 12 feet in length, after 
whicha pause was made while leaves were 
collected for a fresh ridge. Theheap of leaves 
rapidly began to ferment and the temperature 
taken by the thermometer morning and even- 
‘ing rose to between 60 and 70 degrees centi- 
grade. At intervals of two or three days 
the mass was stirred and watered with a mix- 
ture of cow urine and water and restacked after 
which the temperature again rose. When 
' this process had been repeated a few times 
the leaves were found to have undergone 
_ much disintegration. I then decided to make 
the addition of night-soil-and for this purpose 
arranged with the municipal mehtars to bring 
one of their night-soil carts. The heap of 
leaves, whose temperature was now about 
450 degrees centigrade, was opened out and 
about 100 gallons of crude night-soil poured 
into the mass which was then stirred and re- 
stacked. The temperature again rose and 
continued for over a month at a temperature 
which varied from 35 to 50 degrees centi- 
grade. The temperature was such as to drive 
to the surface the larve of flies and these were 
immediately devoured by birds and toads. 
At the time of adding the night-soil and ‘for 
approximately an hour thereafter the smell was 
unpleasant but after the lapse of that period 
no smell was perceptible and the mass was 
entirely inofensive. The whole process was 
begun in the first week of April. Towards 
the end of June I anticipated the approach of 
the rains and accordingly had the whole mass 
removed to a stable under shelter. By this 
time the leaves were almost entirely disinte- 
grated and presented a moist (hut not wet) 
brown and crumbling appearance and were 
entirely free from odour. After being re- 
stacked in the stable the temperature ane 
ee that of the atmosphere showing 
ee a 
A me er the temperature was 
2 ih , the process was complete, and 
i myself in possession of a large 
leap of immediately utilizable material ready - 
direct a plication in liberal guantity to 
OU. OLOS 1oPuthie HarmeireGdtykul K 
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lege were good enough to analyse it for 
found that one heap contained 1.6 


vegetables with most beneficial results, (ne 
It is of no use to exhort the Bihar cultivat be SP 
to apply all his cowdung to the soil baa or k in 
he has the most exacting need of it for fuel nt 
but by this process the quantity of oE i white 
used is relatively so small compared with He f the pê 
quantity of manure produced that 1 think | aa 
he would find his sacrifice of this small quans f system 
tity pay him. lt is essential that the fermen. f ornott 
tation should be done on the surface of the, | Nation 
soil and not in pits. Under the latter arrange. | in con 
ment the decomposition requires the minimum | tim T 
of 12 months to be completed. J Mt, Rar 
Ít is strange that the cultivator has no oh. | a the 
jection to relieving himself in the fields andy with hi 
walking barefoot over the same surface a day f couse | 
or two later to accumulate hook-worm in his $ Iida | 

system but is averse to scientific and cleanly 
handling of a valuable material but if the This 
prejudice against using night-soil be insuper- J to the 
able, the process might be employed with the 1 by Sir 
aid of the cowdung and cow urine alone. 7 ‘ouside 
The resulting nitrogenous value would not 7 the way 
be so great as with night-soil but it would be Af situtio 
none the less considerable. As described, it 7) Muham 
can be completely carried out during the hot | Hindus 
dry weather when the cultivation is at a stand- | As for 
still and the product is ready for usem y has no 
September. There is a vast supply of leaves | Organize 
which at the present time are wasted and the 4% dhol 
labour required is very small in amount, e divi 
Indian agriculture needs a process by which J prera] 
is produced and the f it not 


humus (live organic soil) ti 
loss by cropping is restored. 1 propose ie 
repeat the experiment with and without t 
use of night-soil during the coming season: 


The main effect of the gold rise of wr 
has been in stimulating the outflow of a 
from India, where it is estimated that a P 
£500 millions worth is hoarded. By and 
this had been shipped by October 1932 coll 
since then much more than half has a 
out of India. 


Sixty thousand Indians have be 
under the recent Ordinances. Has i 
them to buy more British goods £ J30; 
may be bad but repression may beys 
from the mere trader’s point of view: 


It isn’t the size of the 
fight that counts, but the size ° 
PASEN EU EHON, Haridwar 
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acti- 
and highly consoling fact stands out from 
| One val ssness of the Prime Minister on 
rator gf ihe § Man problem since the Third Round 
ause p the lan ference began and ended and the 
fuel, hablo Paper was issued. Whether or not 
dung i White e of India—or for that the people 
< Pindare satisfied with the present 
A i aici government in this country, whether 
men- | arnot they are satisfied with the record of the 
the. | National Government during t he „past year 
noe. | jn connection with India, one thing is cer- 
mum | tin The Prime Minister is quite satisfied with 
} Mf, Ramsay MacDonald, and vice versa. But 
sob. | s the people of India are not satisfied 
and with him, they would prescribe for him a 
day f course of a book called the Government of 
a his } Julia by the author of Awakened India. 
anly t a * : 
the This leads me on to the reception given 
uper- | tothe White Paper in India. Its defence 


rthe 4} by Sir Malcolm Hailey seems natural. Its 


lone, 4 ‘ousideration by the Moderates—who are by 
not i the way out to work the would-be con- 
d be] titution whatever it is—is equally plain. The 
oF | ‘hhammadang are not pleased with it; the 


a a of course, do not care to speak of it. 
ants}; dor political organizations, the Congress 


0 2 | no need to refer to it even; the Muslim 
iit ea are against its make-up; the 
unt. l X aka aa critical ; ‘the Princes’ Chamber 
pich f giera] alee unable to speak out. The 
| the | ht not of ae is one of sullen discontent 
e to | Mitmed yp espar. India’s verdict may be 
the | tndemned In one word “ unwanted”, The 
n. | COnmitten ; ite Paper may pass the Joint 

Wential cae or altered in inconse- 
1932 i "py ace but it will not lead to any 
gold A Mth ier. ent in the relations of India 
pout nge in th lat is required is not merely 
d of erlying i e White Paper but in the idea 


Domination should cease and 
e free to manage her own 
ay lies wisdom. The way to 
Position with India is through 


e 2bpeal to the Indian heart 
in vain”, 


x 


w Statesman i 
hit lesman ends a long article on 
ae m a note of despair. If 
Of fr c COgnize the Indian claim 


will he adliness, while yet there is 
Uggi 


orce, 


It contemplates the 


compelled to yield later to—. . 
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who will wrest power from an unwilling 
foreigner. Those who know their history 
will agree that Garibaldi, though he worked 
for the liberation of his country and suffered 
for it by flight and what not when occasjon 
demanded it, succeeded in overthrowing 
the Kingdom of Naples without striking a 
blow. Though eversready to draw sword, 
he was always inspired by the finest type of 
patriotism. The New Statesman may not be 
wrong in its prognostication but it might be 
as well to remark that India has found her 
Garibaldi already and there is no mistaking 
that with him, she believes in peaceful evolu- 
tion and not forceful revolution. The people 
of England should realize in time that in 
Mahatma Gandhi they have a friend and not a 
foe. Diehards may make this fact impos- 
sible of realization to-day in England but 
before many months are out, there is no ques- 
tion that the Diehards will have earned their 
coup de grace at the hands of their country-. 
men. 
kgd a Ea 

The suggestion that the dual policy of 
tovernment had succeeded and that the 
Congress was dead and that its organization 
had heen scattered to the winds hy the vigour 
of the Repression put into force has been 
duly tested and found wanting. The Con- 
gress Session at Calcutta was held despite the 
prohibition ; delegates to the number of 2,000 
had been regularly deputed to it from the Pro- 
vinces; the absence of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya was made up quickly ; and the Re- 
solutions were read and passed. It is claimed 
even the Presidential Speech was also deli- 
vered. The Government no doubt suppressed 
or rather tried to suppress the holding of the 
session’ by the now very familiar method of 
a lathi charge. But that gave the session 
the only thing that could make it the most 
memorable one ever held in the annals of 
the Congress. Jt is a pity that neither the 
Government of India nor the Bengal Govern- 
ment did not perceive the evil effects of such 
a- suppression of the session. They had to 
publish the proceedings themselves and save 
the Congress all the trouble involved in publi- 
city work. The Congress has had its say— 
only the opportunity of its considering 
the position visa vis the White Paper and 
the implications of a change in the Constitu- 
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whether that is accepted by the Congress or 
‘not, was lost to Government And the 
Government probably now feel that they 
had outdone themselves. liven such out- 
doing has its brighter side. It will help to 
make them see things more clearly. That is 
the net result of the suppression of the sesston, 
so far as effects can now be analysed. If 
to-day 2,000 people are ready to offer the 
sacrifice of their individual freedom, there 
must be something to be said for the Congress 
even after the Dual Policy has worked—and 
worked with the heaviest hand possible—for 
12 months and more. 

* * $ 
The whole idea of repression in India seems 
to be based on the idea prevalent in certain 
quarters that the agitation for reform in India 
is a purely fictitious one, worked up by the 

Congress partisans in their own interest und 
expressing no real want on the part of the 
public at large. Blse the belief that met 
with a firm resistance, the agitation would 
vanish away with no worse result than the 
possible holding of a few mectings is hard to 
explain, Tho Government are wholly un- 
awate--so it seems from what they have been 
doing—of the strength of the forces which 
they are provoking. This is the more to be 
pitied as they have long conceded that reform 
is needed and that Indian opinion should be 
consulted. The present British Cabinet is 
committing the same mistake that their 
predecessors have committed time and again 
in England itself. Take the attitude of 
Wellington in regard to reform in England 

and take again that of the British Unionists 

in England towards Ireland until the Trish 
question was finally solved. Such mistakes 


cost a great deal—in loss of so many kinds— 


that it is better to retrieve the position b 
it is finally lost, ae 
= w W% 


% 
The death of Lord Chel 


% 

e msford raises the 
question whether he would have managed India 
better than his successor has done. Lord 


Chelmsford is pictured by Mr. 
Diary as a frigid ceremonialist, 


as a frigid. quite un-human 
who did things in a mechanical man. There 
was, to be sure, safety in a man like that 


He inspired confidence ; h ; 
charm which one did not in A cs 
meant well. True, he allowed. the 
wyers and Dyers a free hand but once 
e aw the hand that let him down, he allowed 
fo be denounced without attempting a de- 

he India of to-day is different : it has 
-0. In lic 


Montagu in his 
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grown since then and the position 
rendered worse by continuous hard rule p 
means of Ordinances and the rest. Ever 
delightful a personage as Lord Wil 
finds it hard to yield to I 
That is to say, the system of Government that 
has long prevailed claims almost every 
that comes within its orbit for its vict 


lingdon 


Commonwealth. 


The twenty-one days’ fast that Mahatma 


Gandhi has declared is one that is bound to _ 


create a deep impression on the world. The 
Jovernment position being what it is--war 
to the last degree against his idea of a truly 
independent India friendly to Britain—there 
is no doubt that the fast will quicken the feel- 


ing for unity in India, The fast has no poli $ 
tical complexion, it is true, about it, but its” 
eflects on the political situation cannot be 1} 


ignored. Government should note that single 


fact. As for the Indian nation, it is up to it 
to prove—both Hindus and Muhammadans J 
and possibly all the rest as well—that they € 
understand the significance of the fast. They 4 
ought to show unmistakably that they ae 4 
one—one in their feeling, im their action, af 
and in their demand for national existent, © 


The Mahatma may not explain what he meas 
by the fast beyoud what he has said already 
But the lesson of the last fast is too mg 
mistake what this could mean. Quid a 
cisions ; quick declarations carrying into eH 
the decisions; and quick re-orientatio s i rf 
whole position is what is required. : jon 
people of India fail on a momentous occas 
like this? The Mahatma belongs i 

and all in it—native and foreign=—s 

his bit to stand out for India and for 

of the Mahatma, if he is to surv1vé t tan 
sent fast. Government may not w to0 
the implication of the position but u a 
would do well to ponder the situ a hanp 
consider seriously whether a radica jn 
of policy is not immediately called joy 
interests of the country as a whole. Tt? a 
too late to mend matters a few P days 
That is the significance of the og ice i 
notice given by the Mahatma. That n3 

both Government and people. It TA 

if the former moved at once; fa io 
the latter should make good the P ia 
an tumistakable manner. Absolute © 
what is required, Close UP 

then, 
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said : ‘We have waited for you to carry out your 
pledge to Germany to disarm. You have not done 
so. Germany must now rearm.’ 

“You see what that means? A people of 
65,000,000 with the genius for military discipline 
rearming. The trouble is that if they rearm there is 
not a country which signed the Treaty of Versailles 
and which has not disarmed that has any moral right 
to protest. Our part in that business, I am ashamed 
to say, was pitiable and despicable. y 
_ “hope that nations will wake up in time, because 
I see we are just drifting towards the precipice.” 
Lausanne had settled nothing and had only produc- 
ed a series of “ifs”. He hoped they would scrap all 
these conditions and “ifs? and face boldly the 
problem of cancellation of all those debts and repara- 
tions that were interfering with commerce. 

Unless they could cut down trade barriers, cancel 
debts. and reparations, and carry out their disarma- 
ment obligations he saw little hope. Until that was 
done, suspicion, fear and hatred would continue 
to unsettle the world. Now was their great opportu- 
nity todisarm. Russia wanted to disarm for economic 
reasons ; Italy was agreeable, but still they held back. 
They had no one bold enough or far-seeing enough 
to do the right thing. 

Outlets for India’s Population. 

“ India has a vast and growing population. 
We want some field for expansion ; and states- 
men who do not think of this aspect of the 


eb 
w - The World Crisis. 
gdo nace aeei Wire Llora 
a jn the course of a speech 3 bach m ; fae : 
ay Be delivered when he was a let with 
on 3 Pedom of the horough of Port Lalbot, 
al oe jg no reason why this world crisis should 
Dany he brought promptly to an end if you can per- 
titish P mi ik rulers in every land. to have the courage 
sult eir people whatis wrong, how it can be put 
w tel and then have the boldness to do the right thing: 
atma | aoea country is trying to get of by shifting 
1d to f ihe necessary sacrifice on to tho shoulders of others 
The f ty doing everything except what is needful. You 
; int do that. Why do l say you can settle this 
--War wii if you take the right lines? I will tell you. 
truly f this crisis has come upon us not because the world 
there | ito poor but because the worldis too rich. Why all 
, feel- this distress when the storehous s of Providence are 
poli- E overcrowded ? Nothing but organized stupidity could 
a | have precipitated such a crisis under such conditions 
th ifs | for so many years. 
oi he WY “There is a lack of real vision in most lands, there 
single f isalack of courage to face the real facts, and every- 
to it 4 where the same narrowness and stupidity which 
adane ame treated the crisis is still in charge of world affairs 
z h | with two or three exceptions I shall not mention, 
they f tutours is not one of them. (Laughter and cheers.) 
They All the countries of the earth are going on doing 
y are 4 ane the same thing which caused the trouble. 
ction, | Wea dak International suspicion, inter- 
tences J hatred, irk ousy, International fear, and international 


Abey are worse to-day than they have bee 
meats | at any time since the war.” ` : r 


cady q a pen analyse the cause. There were arma- 
IO PNA hey were more powerful to-day than ever 
k des a Wat—infinitely more powerful than they 


were 
ot August 4 1914. ‘Then there were barriers 


efect J in internat’ r 

the 4 hae A trade. They were higher, more 
the } than the; aa complex, more complicated to-day 

ll t ce i ever been. Then there were inter- 


casion f Q ia 
Indi f bs sai, aa a an arrangement the other day,” 
iid do Thatis not the ppcencel them but to perpetuate them. 
ideal o methine mare nettle the troubles of the world. 
e, t, Mhe neti en said about the doctor's man- 
e P IN the treat) ons are persevering more than ever 
stand A inmy ono Aent that laid them low. Quite frankl 
vate Pinion, nothing ee et utopian y 
ig eltective is being done to alle- 


Which p Ouble. The w kzi Sareea 
ney z eeble-mind vorst kind of surgery is that 


ed, hesitating, which i i 

» they had poet to get rid of the aes ee 

= months t a pnferences and to spare until in 
ight of Bae rmament had been whirring with 
save een to and fro, They had a confer- 
lines tal Hurope from collapse. Jt was æ 


4 i: ledged our word 
es 


ae of honour and the word of 
rman ent as Britain’s representative 
he question, Isarmed we would follow suit. 
and aca: to-day. Are nations to commit 
hoo. ity the penalty? They are paying 
aa Wo shal] = Years we have been considering 
hope our bho, out our word but how we 
of the Germs. ligations. Have you read the 
Strongest War Minister? Ho is undoubt- 
68, Hi, enin Germany to-day and what 
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problem are not worthy of the position they 
occupy,” said Sir K. Venkata Reddiar, recent- 
ly delivering a lecture at the Senate House 
under the auspices of the University Hxten- 


sion Board. 

The lecturer said that, inspired by love of conquest: 
or extension of sovereignty, or driven by oppression 
—political or social—at home, Europeans had gone 
all over the world and had established colonies. Some 
colonies had asserted their independence from the 
mother country, but most of the British colonies had 
preferred evolution to revolution, and had proceed- 
ed step by step in securing concessions from the 
mother country, until, by the enactment of the 
Statute of Westminster, Great Britain had made 
them autonomous nations within the British Com- 
monwealth. 

The colonies required labour to develop their terri- 
tories, and generally invited immigrants from other 
countries. Practically every nation in Europe was. 
represented in the population of the United States 


of America. Trouble arose when California te- | 


fused to admit the Japanese into the State. This 
resulted in the drawing up of a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment,” by which Japan agreed to issue passports to 
America only to a very limited number of her nation- 
als.. Later the Immigration Law was passed, and 


-the nation of origin plan was adopted, by which 


America undertook to admit immigrants from various 
countries in proportion to the number of their nation- 


als already in the States. This meant that only — 


such persons would be admitted into America as 


could be naturalized there, and that admission was 


denied to Asiatics and Africans, since they were not 


se EAE eae te. iol isp” 
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The British Colonies, continued the speaker, pad 
behaved in a similar manner towards Indians anc 
Asiatics, except that they had not adopted the pation 
of origin plan. From the early days of their pN 
Canada and Australia had managed to exclude 
Indians. As they could not be excluded by legisla- 
tion, the Canadian Government resolved to. admit 
into the country only those, who went straight to 
Canada from an Indian port, without breaking their 
journey anywhere on the way, The results were 
obvious since there were no boats plying directly 
from an Indian port to a Canadian port. A few 
enterprising Indians, he said, had taken a steamer, 
the Komagata Maru, from Karachi; but when 
they reached Vancouver they were not allowed to 
land, and they had to return to India, 

Referring to Australia, the speaker said that a 
batch of Indian immigrants was sent there in 1837, 
and that was the last time Indians were allowed to 
land there. The Chinese and the Japanese were 
denied admission into Australia by means of legis- 
lation. A dictation test was, imposed on Indians 
which worked very adversely on them. A few years 
aftor the Union Government of Australia was estab- 
lished, the “ White Australia” policy was adopted 
by which none but Europeans were allowed to enter 
the colony, 

New Zealand, the speaker had learnt on high autho- 
rity, did not mind any number of Indians going and 
settling there, but there was, unfortunately, not much 
scope for expansion in that country. 

Turning to South Africa, the speaker asserted 
that fhe fortunes of that colony had been made by 
the aweat of Indian labour, Invited by the South 
African authorities and helped by the Government 
of India, successive batches of Indian immigrants 
had gone to Natal and other parts of South Africa, 
and had helped to develop the country. The Boers 
had welcomed the Indians, but did not want them 
to enjoy civic rights. After the Boer War the lot 
of the Indian settlers became difficult and various 
methods were adopted by the South African Govern- 
ment to exclude Indians from settling in the colony. 
To crown all, the Immigration. Act was passed by 
which the Minister of the Interior had declared that 
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By G. D. H, Cole. Messrs. Macmillan & C 
Eon, Bombay and Madras, Oe Ee ae 
reviewer approaches any new work written | 
Mr. Cole with the full Secrets of ence af 
cularly thought-provoking in substance gale: 
lucidly written. Nor is he disappointed in this FR 
latest book from Mr, Cole’s fertile pen. The ec 
mist will find here a large and varied agent 
of knowledge and opinion to stimulate his ee 
and to rouse his critical faculty. Indeed ioe na 
appear that the author was working on URO ae 
“tate works—one of them dealing with the present ae 
nomic crisis, the other with various aspects i eee 
nomics in theory and practice, while a third a 
meant to cover the topic of socialization of ind a 
3 pu pening: The jee works, 
haye, after a considerable degree o % 
been welded together into one, ~ This Ho yeep S 
expected from Mr. Cole who always has several books 
the logics at the same time. ed 
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Indians were economically 
Africa. 

The Smuts-Gandhi Agreement and 
deputations led by leading Indian politici 
speaker, had not succeeded in betterin 
the Indian settlers to any appreciable 
Reciprocity Act, passed in 1918, g 
the power to regulate their owa po 
tion, 

“Our only consolation,” added the speaker. «+ 
that we can shut out immigrants from other cote ls 
only, to do so, we shall h to obtain the co ti 
of the Secretary of State for India, J admit tie 
the Government of India have done their best a 
the lot of the Indian settlers in South Africa į ya 
miserable as ever it was.” RN 

In spite of the encouragement : offered by the Goy. 
ernments of Canada and Australia, he continued 
to European immigrants, the two countries could 
not yet boast of having had a sufficient population 
Indians, he suggested, would have been better fitted 
to develop the natural resources of Australia, since 
the climate was more or less tropical, and Indian 
agriculturists would have been able to convert the 
foresta of Australia into cultivated lands. 

“ What is to become of our nationals in these Bri- 
tish Colonies ? Whatis to be India’s immigration 
policy ?’ he asked, and added: “The several mil. 
lions of Indians in the various British Colonies, such 
as South Africa, Fiji and the Malay States need some 
measure of protection from the mother country. 
It was the duty of Indian statesmen, he declared, to 
do their best to secure for India a field of expansion 
for her growing population. 

In concluson, the speaker referred to the Manchu 
rian problem, and said that both China and Japan 
were claiming that part of Asia for the expansion 
of their nationals. If Japan could defy the whole 
world on that issue, the problem was one well worth 
considering by Indian statesmen. . 

Dr, A. Lakshmanaswamy Mudaliyar, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, hoped that the Uni- 
versity Extension Board would be able to arrange # 
series of lectures on the problem of immigration PY 
Sir K. Venkata Reddiar. 
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sent book—and that is the topic of 
rotting away of capitalism; which renders b 
a restatement of economic doctrine, & ade the 
remedies for the depression and the assortion 
merits of socialization and socialism.” of ect: 
Dealing with the topic of the restatement pomit 
nomic doctrine, Mr, Cole argues that eco ough- 
has been made into a mero science of prices m 3 ale 
ly and completely; and that it concentrates mee 
tention directly on the working of the BSA to 
nism in modern gocietics, It might prete” ome: 
otherwise; but when it cuts the cackle and ¢ H 
the horses, it is of prices that it speaks. 0 0 
Mr. Cole “ finds this conception of the B00 s 
nomics fundamentally unsatisfactory’ d nume 
he forgets that there is a very strong aP z o 
school of economists which makes the study 
nomic welfare its main task. What.. 
does Mr. Cole make of such a work as P ae 
Pigou is only the ists 
ge School of Heonon 


n from Marshall. Nor are there 


+ gpiratio : 
ts inspite ntinental and American econo- 


South ; Aa iS of economic welfare and “ to 

a AT costs and social utilities”. : 

id i į next advert to Mr. Cole’s remedial pro- 

by A regards the present depression. Here 
The i on surer ground and restate clearly the 

lonies f: es put forward as to the advisability of the 

nigra ‘aan the world price level, the cancellation of war 


he sealing down of the obligations of the debtor 
i thesi 5 


“is a the reduction of tariffs and the regulation 
ntries mi ional lending, that is the programme which 
nsent a place before the World Economic Con- 
that T por He would have the world stabilize the 
yet nd in such a way that we could have both 
15 ag je exchange rates and stable internal prices. Exa- 


ing the problem of “managed currency” he feels 
f 


i- f riten be made a success if the nations are really 
nued, oa md to co-operate in working out a common 
could p PT ialsystom, through a really strong international 
ation, tnk. Such a system of “managed currency” is, 
fitted fadds, quite compatible with at least a partial re- 
aia nion of the gold standard, provided the reserve 
t the | ntis are varied from time to time. On these lines 

„d Si, Cole would approve of an international standard 
s Bri f mny; but if the world is not prepared for such 
ation f “poration on sound lines, then Great Britain can 
mil. Q oy keep off the gold standard and stabilize her 
SN temal price-level. 
cant But, of course, Mr. Cole is at his best and is also 
miry, | ust authoritative when speaking on the topic of 
od, to Eo For then, indeed, his foot is on his 
msion Vi cae y ai nisfaotory, therefore, to find 

i 3 a he condemns capitalism out of 
nchu- N When he comes to practical suggestions 
Japan oan ism is of a mild type. To begin with indeed, 
nsion 4 “Mounces that his maxim is ‘to cach one accord- 


whole aie his need” (p. 6). But when he develops his 
worth Vi fo i pPosals he is far from being the extremist 
: Tieni ked like at the start. “The majority of 
osing ii indust © appear to hold that the direct conduct 
» Uni- Pe the bat through Civil Service Departments is 
neni f riere the st method of industrial organization, even 
oar Petry org State intervention to control an 
Te a pan been sufficiently made out” 

| Brd tho GAA “ recognize that while on the one 
i binge le tothe of many vital services can be no 
i ee on the of unregulated control of private enter- 
haunt er hand the existing mechanism of 


tt m state j È 
ee detailed 1s unsuited to the conduct, or even 


Tegulation, of i eae : 
ward ioe , of industrial and public 
esl ar deve What Mr. Cole RRS 
sal of r the y pomeni of semi-Public Com- 
of the guidance, control and regulation of 


Such control will t 
as time « will tend to become 


f ect that n SoCs on. He recognises, at least 
omit Sorah ate Shareholding is not com- 
ough- de the k cation. At the same time he does 
t3 a aria p ence of “stock bearing not a 
echi oy e, dividend, as long as this divi- 


s iA Rie ie 
Maximum.” This is indeed a 


Taai type of socialism. In- 


al 
noT any other ideal, looms so large 


manit or fe. For that, I think, is 
a to th, We récommend this view 
Ought remo advocates of that 
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Co-operation in India. 


Edited by H. L. Kaji, M.A., B S0 LE.S., JE 
Hony. Secretary, All-India Co-operative Institutes 
Association, Bombay, and Professor, Sydenham Col- 
lege of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. Pub- 
lished by the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ As- 
sociation, 9 Bakehouse Lane, Fort, Bombay 
Rs. 5. i : ie 

We owe an apology to the learned Editor of this 
volume for the delay that has occurred in reviewing 
it. It has been due to diverse causes but the regret 
may well be qualified by the thought that our ap- 
preciation of its content has been in consequence the 
greater. The work, taken as a whole, enshrines, 
perhaps, the most authoritative collection of first 
hand writing on Co-operation in India—its history ; 
its place in national life; its prospects ; its financial 
aspects; its extra-economic features; its legal and 
educative sides; ete. The topics included in it are 
dealt with by experienced co-operators, who have 
something of value to say on them. Professor Kaji 
may appear to disarm criticism by what he writes 
of the shortcomings of the volume, but we think 
even such as it is, it is a weleome addition to the Co- 
operator’s Library. It would he difficult, indeed, 
to mention alongside of it another designed on the 
same proportions as this one, which can at all be de- 
scribed as either comprehensive or authoritative. 
Almost every contributor in the volume is a recog- 
nized authority and what is more what he has to 
say on his topic is based on personal experience or 
knowledge which is, especially in matters co-operative, 
of the utmost value. A further point in regard to this 
volume is the difficulty of retailing its contents; it 
is so full of good things that it almost defies retailing. 
Each interested reader must read the Chapters he is 
likely to be most interested in. As regards 
offering criticism of particular views propounded, 
this seems to us to be a matter wholly super- 
fluous. It is something too bold to speculate on the 
value of such criticism as well. To the student of 
general economics, we would commend this volume 
as of special interest-because it comes from those who 
have a right to speak on the topics they have made 
theirown. A word should be addéd about the Direc- 
tory part of the volume. It includes succinct notes 
on Co-operative publications, jeurnals, organizations 
and a Co-operator’s Who’s Who. This part, we should 
own, has all the elements of a hardy annual and if 
we may hazard a remark, is worth separate publica- 
tion annually on slightly enlarged lines. The volume 
lacks an Index which ought to be supplied when a 
new edition is undertaken. Professor Kaji gracefully 
acknowledges the assistance he has had from Messrs. 
S. K. Yegnanarayana Iyer of Madras and C. Haya- 
vadana Rao of Bangalore in editng the volume. 
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Sir Mark Cubbon (1834-1861). 


By K. N. Venkatasubba Sastri, M.A. (Madras), 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 16s. net, pp. 322. 


The author has attempted in this volume (The 
Administration of Mysore under Sir Mark Cubbou) an 


account of the administration of Mysore under Sir — 


Mark Cubbon. Within the compass of five chapters, 
he states the problems which Sir Mark had to handle 
(Chapter 1), gives his solutions for them (Chapter 11), 
explains the principles underlying them (Chapter 


*Y careful student j ; i 4 ible- 
com D a ii háglarmade them possible 
n epli Puiks.Domaikl Buried kke Saati a 


(Chapter IV); 


estimates Sir Mark's 


amea ANASPOR GONAK aE SOL 


administration from the critical and comparative 


points of view (Chapter V). Sa 

Sir Mark Cubbon was & conservative and cautious 
administrator brought up in the traditions ond 
principles of Munro, Malcolm, Jenkins and Elp. inka: 
stone. He had a thorough knowledge of the country 
and tho inhabitants of Mysore and personal acquain- 
tance with their ruler. He understood in so far as 
it was then possible the history and traditions of the 
country and tried to know what seemed best for it 
in his opinion. As Commissioner, he was the repre- 
sentative of and trustee for the Maharaja on the 
one hand, and a subordinate officer responsible to the 
Governor-General, the Court of Directors and latterly 
the Secretary of State for India on the other. His 
controlling authority in Mysore, though limited from 
the external point of view, was wide and extensive 
in the internal administration. With a Secretariat 
presided over by European Assistants under his super- 
vision, and four European Superintendents distri- 
buted over the four divisions into which the province 
was divided, with a system of official conferences, 
tours, inspections and checks and counter-checks from 
the highest to the lowest rung of the services, Sir 
Mark strove with a fair measure of success to reform 
and modernise the administration of Mysore (in 
Revenue, Customs, Agriculture, Industries and Com- 
merce, Judicial, Police, Jails, Education, Medical, 
Public Health and Public Works Departments, 
among others), paying as far as practicable due re- 
gard for Indian usages, institutions and customs, and 
employing Indian agency, in strict accordance with 
tho instructions of the Supreme Government. Not 
only were the foundations thus laid for a model Indian 
Stato, but the increasing prosperity of the country 
and the moral and material welfare of the people 
penis to his charge, were the logical outcome of 

is work, 


The author has, however, based the Introduction 
to the book (pp. 15-19) on Cubbon’s General Memo- 
randum on Mysore (of 1855), for an account of the 
affairs of Mysore from tho fall of Tippu Sultan down 
fo the appointment of Cubbon as Commissioner in 
1834. This is rather misleading. and likely to cause 
serious misunderstanding of the actual state of affairs 
since the statements contained in the Memorandum 
(as for instance, those relating to the subsidy havine 
been in arrears prior to 1831, and the misgovernment 
of the Maharajah) are known to be one-sided and 
open to question. While viewing matters from 
Cubbon’s standpoint, the author takes no responsi- 
bility for the latter’s statements, as he himself says 
(p. 16). This, though highly unsatisfactory, disarms 
better and enhane- 
had he only either omitted 
or included it as one of the 
x apent Introduction 
i ers to under y 
and appreciate the full significance of the ae 


and Maharaja Sri 
236-237) is overdrawn and not 


i hile it ignores 
historical persons and institutions 


_ “* Purnayya was 
athetic minister; 


measured his success more by the bala; 5 
treasury than by the quantity of general he i 
‘The Maharaja was a victim of worthless fe Pineng sd 
and lost all control over his government aVouriteg 
their intrigues, ‘ Purnayya’s ty ow 

character and the unbusine 


ey 


x trustee oe 
Maharaja (pp. 124-135), the author has tolali E 


nored to mention how Cubbon viewed the Maharaja’ 

restoration to power and what estimate he ford 

of the latter,—topics on which: there is abundat i 

material scattered over Indian periodical literatnna iK 
y 


panner. 


the Mysore State Papers and other documents of the po 

period. Again, in the discussion of the financial pera 

policy of Cubbon, the author could have attempted $ PE 
ist) 


a detailed examination of tlic causes for the accumula. 
tion (up to Rs. 50 lakhs) and delay in tho liquidation, 
of the Madras Government short Joan of Rs. 10 lakhs, 
instead of merely commenting on the policy of caution 
(pp. 194-95); nor has the author attempted to indi: 
cate and discuss the per capita and the incidence al 
taxation on the various classes of people. As 1e: 
gards contemporary opinion on Cubbon’s work in” 
Mysore an account of him gleaned from the Vrittanla 


that 0 
| Kin-Kia 
the “Fa 
| inimitab 


i 
Bodhini, a vernacular periodical of the time = f ae 
(which the author claims to have noticed) or other W brevity, 
contemporary sources, would have been a weighty i im pre 
testimony from the popular point of view, and aft Traders’ 
ting conclusion of the theme. I “Kate 
The year 1833 was the starting point of English J shich is 
Education in Mysore by the Maharaja (vide Catalogte Y told in 
of Historical Portraits in the Jagan Mohan Palac \ Yr Jno 
Mysore, p. 24), and not 1840 (p. $2). On the plato Wf tinct 
facing p. 312, Cubbon’s period of office in Mysore Hi member 


mentioned as 1834-1864, whereas it ought to be 184. } Mis Din 
1861. The date of Cubbon’s birth was 1785 and 2) 7 bok of 
1775 as indicated on the portrait facing the title 
in the book. Some oriental words are uot prope ! 
interpreted : Kunchuces (Kanchukis—a hereditary les i 
of menial servants) is taken by the author to 
community whose character cannot be trace 
Kadanrunb is taken to be a Tamil word 
whereas it is clearly a Kannada corruption 
rambha (natural cultivation); Coolwar , 
meaning individual, is a Kannada admixture i | 
not a Marathi term as interpreted by the an into op 
(p. 144); and Chinna (for Chenna) on p- hi 
Bengalgram (Kadale) and not horsegram. 
The author would have facilitated the 
of the book had he followed the accepted £7 
spelling oriental terms, and included ins 
a glossary of the more important 
Index is far from eaei. as is evident 
the non-inclusion of the following, 2000 
names: Seringapatam, Yelandur, Budd, 
Fraser, Popham and Stokes. The name ° 
Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III is not also ha 
ed, he being simply referred to as the © m ge 
both in the text and the Index. The fen 
and printing of the book are good, & spore M 
being the illustration (facing p. 241) r yi 
Cottages ° at the Isle of Man, erected by Ms == 
Cubbon in 1864 in memory of Sit Marks 
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or tie FH fndgate Hill, London, ae Price 6d. net. 

lly ig. Me ih author of this book descrves to be compli- 

lavaja’s F ented on the production this book of stories. 

formed f ni has contrived to write short tales in æ crisp 

undant f Anner, Fach is complete in itself and conveys 

erature, | own moral. The tale of the “Jade Buddha”, 
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empted f jiypical of the rest. But 
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As ae 7) the “Favorite” is told in 


vork in 
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time 1 
r other 


) inimitable style, while that 
ifthe “Rivals” is interest- 
| ing because of its very 

0 brevity, But the most 
weighty M im pressive from the 
d a fits i | waders’ point of view is 
‘Kate Amerley’s Luck”, 
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English J which is about the best 
i $ bdin the whole hook. 
: al i. | A Jacobis a character by 
Se ME imself and will he long re- 
j 13 | membered by readers of 
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Institut 
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; cfu] hara ai a cram book nor a synopsis 
nt LE toni CONsista of LoT boginners in Economics. The 
i as, What pean chapters dealing with such 
ion, Taws Si Deonomics ?, The Problem of 
1t, and J, emand and Supply, Currency 
equality of Income, 
Seollent pete book in a vigorous style 
a ork which should commend 
einners as an introduction to 
conomic theory. The exposi- 
e same time arresting, The 
ion”, “Currency and Credit” 


Dinar Beheram 
Author of The Jade Buddha and other Stories 


is set out, is admirable. 
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are brilliant and up-to-date, though the same can- 
not be said of his treatment of value or rent. The 
book as a whole reveals the mastery that the author 
has over his subject-matter. No one who takes it 
up to read can lay it by without finishing. 

In modern days no person dare be ignorant of the 
matters which affect him, the society in which he 
lives, his nation-and the world itself. Every indi- 
vidual has his value in society and a knowledge of 
Economics will increase 
that value, The manin the 
street is continually re- 
quired to pass judgment on 
the important matters 
which this book in brief 
compass deals with. To 
all such this hook will 
prove of the greatest value. 

B. V. N. 


Banking and Currency. 


By W. J. Weston, M.A., 
B.Sc., Bar-at-Law, Hoad 
of the School of Commerce, 
The Polytechnic, London. 
Tho University Tutorial 
Press, Ltd., Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Post Box 31, 
Bombay. Price 6s. 6d. 

This is a new and-revised 

_edition—the third one— 
of Mr. Weston’s popular 
book, which will be widely 
welcomed by teachers and 
the taught in the field of 


Economics. Mr. Weston’s 
statement that he has 


thoroughly revised the book 
and brought it up to date 
is fully borne out by its 
contents. The book speaks ` 
as from the end of 1932. 
Not the least of its merits 
is its simple presentation 
of complex topics. The account of financial deve- 
lopments since the departure of Great Britain from 
the gold standard is a good sample of perspicacious 
writing. The statement of the causes and effects of 
the fall in prices is equally good while the manner in 
which the last (1932) War Loan Conversion Scheme 
Though appearing in 
Appendices, the discussion of these topics as 
well as those of decimal coinage, currency deteriora- 
tion and the like enhance the value of the book. 
An excollent, practical and up-to-date book for both 
edlleges and laymen, 
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Financing of India’s Foreign Trade-I. 
By Krishna Kumar Sharma, M.A., B.Com. 


Professor of Economics, Sanatan Dharma College, Cawnpore, 


India’s total import .and export trade 

~ amounts to about Rs. 600 crores a year. The 
bulk of this trade is in the hands of non-Indian 
‘tanks which are about 18 in number. Two 
of these, Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sonand the 
American Express Company Incorporated, 
deal mostly with tourist traffic and the Char- 
ted Bank of India, Australia and China, 
the National Bank of India, the Mercantile 
i | Bank of India, the P. &. O. Banking Corpora- 
ai tion and the Eastern Bank have a consider- 
F able portion of their business in India. The 
a are branches or agencies of 

| A a = „corporations doing a major 
Bch -a pi inea abroad. Bight of 
i at ead offices in England ; 
| mein mee wo in Holland ; two in U.S.A.; 
| Toland * ; one in Portugal and one in 
TA sable gives figures relating 

TA series of an cash balances in India 

years} :— 


Cash 
Balance 
in India. 


No. of Capital sc 
banks, Reserve 2 epee ; 
and Rost. aC 


£ £ 
(1,000) - (1,000) 


37,825 23,276 
53,070 55,769 
90,217 56,105 
111,632 56,397 
112,221 55,038 
-140,103 51,332 — 
130,464 52,976 
138,311. 52,909 
-148,003 53,658 
180,919 51,647 
187,923 53,354 


£ 
(16,000) 


4,411 
22,487 
18881 
17,675 
12,132 
10,859 
12,275 

7,062 

8,046 
6,098 


6,042 


The financing of this foreign trade generally 
consists of two operations, viz., (1) The financ- 
ing from the Indian port to the foreign port 
or vice versa, and (2) the financing from, or to 
the Indian port to, or from the up-country 
distributing or collecting centre. 


MECHANISM or FINANCE. 


The port to port trade of India is mostly 
in the hands of the forcign exchange banks 
which monopolise a large part of the second 
operation also of that trade. With regard 
to the financing of exports, the procedure 
is this: The London importers of Indian 
produce open credit with London banks and 
finance houses, andsend advice to India through 
exchange banks. ‘Three months’ sight D.A. 
or D.P. drafts are drawn against such credits. 
The exchange banks purchase those bills, send 
them to London, get them accepted by the 
banks concerned, endorse them and discount 
themin the open market. For purposes of 
rediscount of paper with the Bank of England, 
two British signatures on such paper are 
necessary. Thus the exchange banks receive 
back in sterling the equivalent of their rupee 
payments in India. They may also hold the 
purchased bills till maturity when trade is — 
not very brisk and they do nob expect an 


a 


į The Exchange Banks Association furnish 
Soan Banking Ree 


a statement to the Centra 


non-Indians in India’s for 


. that Indians have a larger share 


and that this share of I 


dix III, of written ev lence b 
g Committee). Mr. Sircar is 
ortio 
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immediate employment of these funds. Mi 
these bills are sent for collection through ex- 
change banks, the Indian exporter has to Walt 
for the maturity of the bill before he gets 
his money. The bulk of these bills between 
India and Europe, America and the rest of 
the Colonies is in sterling, while the drafis 
from and to Japan are in yen and those with 
China in terms of rupees. i 
Import trade is financed by (a) 60 days 
sight D.P. drafts drawn on Indian importers 
and (b) London Banks’ acceptance of 
‘house’ paper. In the latter case the London 
exporter draws a bill on the London office 
of a foreign bank which accepts the bill and 
the drawer discounts it in the London money 
market. The accepting bank forwards the 
relative documents to its branch abroad for 
collection of the proceeds from the foreign 
office of the exporting firm and the proceeds 
are sent to London before the bill matures. 

Both these instruments are in sterling and 
in the former case interest is payable at 6 
per cent from the date of the bill to the date 
of the arrival of the funds in London. In 
the latter case the bill is discounted in the 
London money market at a lower rate and 
importers who have London houses of stand 
ing to arrange for acceptance of their paper 
benefit by this process. 

With regard to the second operation, i.e., 
the financing from or to the Indian port to 
or from the wp-country distributing or col- 
lecting centre, the process is different.. The 
export trade or the movement of the produce 
from the village to the mandi is financed by 
zamindars, money-lenders, indigenous bankers 
and ‘co-operative societies. The Imperial 
Bank and the joint stock banks also help 
in financing in villages because they lend 
money in mandis against stock in the go- 
downs of commission agents and exporting 
houses. The latter in turn lend to village 
producers against the latters’ contracts to 
deliver goods at subsequent dates. The 
exchange banks take a direct part when the pro- 
duce is moved from the mandi°to the port. 
In mandis the exporters take delivery of the 
produce through a shroff who finances the 
payments and gets a commission of 1 to 4 
per cent over the transaction. The shroff 
is paid by means of demand draft on the ex- 
poner firm at the port and signed by the 

firm's representative at the inland centres, 
` These drafts are purchased by the Imperia] 
_ Bank, the indigenous bankers and the 
ge banks and the shroffs thus get money 
ni her transactions, The import 
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trade from the importing centres to th A 


tributing eines mig is generally iia | aa 
by commission agents, shrofis and Tnd; am 
joint stock banks. At important tans all 
like Amritsar, Cawnpore and Delhi the pe si 
drafts are usually paid before maturit ae at 
the importers. They get loans “from” th. P Pato 
exchange or joint stock banks agains a A Reb 
margin of 20 per cent of the value of the acu t jem 
plus all import charges and have to pay f know! 
interest at the Imperial Bank rate, y the fl 
The exchange banks also finance the imports | e, 
of gold and silver bullion. The majority of f bank 
the Bombay Bullion importers are members } local € 
of the Bombay Bullion Exchange, Limited, f tish 
These dealers place orders directly or through f excha 
the exchange banks. As soon as an advice f establ 
is received from London or New York of the | throug 
purchase of bullion, arrangement is made with } discou 
an exchange bank for remittance by purchas- f fe dif 
ing a bullion T.T. This contract between f pete 
the bank and the dealer is: made through f are st 
certified brokers. The bank is instructed } by th 
by the dealer whom to pay in London or New f The 
York against complete shipping documents. } charte 
The bank instructs its agents to make the W foreig 
necessary payment. As the bullion arrives W Gover 
in Bombay, the bank clears the consignment } up ris 
and stores it in its strong rooms and the dealer 4 
has to. take delivery within seven days i 
Interest at the Bank of England rate, subject } The 
to a minimum of 4 per cent, is payable e financ 
the date of payment in London or New Yor | ofexp 
to the date of payment in Bombay. | a 
Inapiuiry or InprAN BANKS. | a 
Indian joint stock banks are not legally Intern 
prohibited to take part in the financing th iar 
foreign trade. When the National Be | la 
India was established it did take up the aint 7 Money 
ness. Some of the now defunct Indian le oo 
stock banks have at one time or ance ai ae 
this business and the instance of the ay aan 
Bank of Simla which failed in 1923 Mg ue 
: : à no its six YOR A Ment 
cited as an illustration. During 1 lso tok f im 
career the Tata Industrial Bank F e ae 
up the foreign exchange business free ee ks ‘mall 
main reasons why Indian joint nes aT of or 
do not undertake this profitable bu a. 
as follows :— saist fe: 
(1) The competition of- wel reset TA 
non-Indian exchange banks with hug a 
and capital. 2 of Int > 


(2) The absence.: of branches 
banks at important financial 
foreign countries which prevents 
taking part in arbitrage and dite 


centre 


ot excl 


The employment of Indian banks re- 
3) c 


> dis~ nternal trade. 


anced <ources difficult for an Indian bank to 
Ndian $ M rA in London because the bank 
entres f tablish 3 a very large capital to command 
D. 8 pust v he London Discount Market and 
y k f Bat be ina position to bear a loss of 
ne & i mio 000 every month for at least three years.§ 
goods fi mast have atrained and reliable staff with 

s f international exchange and 


F inowledge O 
ao resources of the bank should be 


ough to permit a big turn-over.` The 
expect to receive in London 


pay f 
| the 
‘ports f large en 
ity of f tmk can hardly 


mbes | local deposits or other business from the Bri- 
mited, | tish public. Besides the above difficulties 
rough | exchange banks in India have been so: well 
idvice | atablished.and so well provided with funds 
of the | though their Indian branches andthe London 
a with f discount market at cheap rates that it would 
rehas- he dificult for an outside institution to com- 
tween f pte with them. Some of these difficulties 
rough f aresuch that they cannot be removed even 
ructed f by the Government. 
t New The Imperial “Bank is prohibited by its 
ments, f charter to undertake the business of financing 
ce the J foreign trade apparently because it holds 
rives Government -balances and should not take 
pment } up risky business. 
dealer 7 s 
days. 1 Rurer Import BILs. 
ubject ee bulk of both imports and- exports is 
a aie by means of sterling bills. In case 
| a to the advantage of the Indian 
te aa bills on London so long as 
| AA a : opened there and in this way 
legally | itera s to the discount facilities at the 
tein onal financial centre. In case of 
Poof | pots a very small part of le is: fi at 
mk of A by bills whi ; part of trade is: financed 
o bust f ioney nak iget the advantage of the London 
y joint mostly D tet; because the import bills are 
r dont therefore. b drafts. Rupee hills should, 
jiane F nection me mtroduced in this con- 
nay HT tives A e exchange banks’ representa- 
A tent P ae this is a matter of settle- 
Mote st the exporter and- the 
import aif ae that the bulk of the 
Wl mone: ns out are for relatively 


no > Bee 
ot eatin Unts and in their case the chances 
~~ * discount market are not great.|| 


bi} Contention 


Banking Committee Report. 
Ps. i EN of the ‘exchange banks that 
Org disco: very small amounts and arè of no 
“xchange ta market cannot be'conceded. ‘If 
ni ians on th S can lend as much as 30 crores. 
Moya Port bi 


Dort ian local advances, including advances 
> Surely, 
~and if et, 

Unt th, 


Ban Spite of the bills heing in small 
ae To market could do the 
em in parat EOW on them, it might 

3 cols a i 
pe MC EE 
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It should be said that the present time is very 
opportune for insisting on rupee import bills 
being drawn because the foreign manufac- 
turers are very-keen on disposing of their 
manufactured goods in India. 

‘The foreign experts pointed out in this 
connection that the improvement in the in- 
land bill and money market was the primary 
problem to be solved before ‘progress to. an 
appreciable extent could be expected in the 
use of rupee bills for settling foreign trans- 
actions. These bills will be drawn in. the 
cwrency of that country where the interest 
rate was lowest and best discount facilities 
were provided. Both these conditions are 
wanting in India’ at- present.. Under such 
circumstances ‘enforcing the foreign :exporters 
to draw rupee bills would-hamper trade and 
industry by raising the cost of imported goods. 

The foreign experts- assumed ‘that. India’s 
import. trade: was financed in the cheapest 
way, but this assumption is unjustifiable. 


Import bills.are mostly 60 days: D.P. drafts 


on which the Indian importer has to pay 
interest usually at ‘6 per cent from the date 
of the bill to the date of the arrival of the pro- 
ceeds of the billin London. This rate is raised 
when the Bank of England rate is above 5 
per cent. It is thus clear that the rate paid 
by the Indian importer is not based on the 
open market rate of discount in London and 
so long as this state of affairs continues the 
natural bill: market for the import business 
of India is India and not England. : Further, 
the exchange banks should change their 
method and accept the bills instead of pur- 
chasing them, Bie 
ACCEPTANCE ‘CREDIT. 


As regards export trade, the system 
of bank acceptance credit should replace the 
cash credit system prevailing at present in 
India as the latter is inelastic and interest 
is charged generally on at least half the amount 
of the loan whether fully taken advantage 
of or not. Under an acceptance credit the 
exporter would draw on the bank for the 
amount ‘of the credit and this ‘would make 
it possible for him during the life of -these 
drafts to send the goods forward, drawing 
an export draft on his customer, and offer it 
for sale to his banker in liquidation of the 
obligation at the maturity ofthe rupee draft 


large amounts. It is not, therefore, the size of the 
pills which stood in the way of the creation of a 
discount market in India, but the reluctance of the i 
panks to part with the profits of the bysiness,” 
N. R. Sircar’s Minute of Dissent, p, 558, 
Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar ` Rar 
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to which the banker has given his acceptance 
under the credit.’ This would considerably 
lighten the burden on the exporter during 
the period his merchandise is stored.* . This 
is what America did after the war. In India 
acceptance credit is used only to a limited 
extent for the following reasons :— 

(a) Non-existence of documents of title 
such as warehouse warrants and R.R. in a 
suitable form ; 

(b) The efficiency of the cash credit system; 

(c) The high stamp duty on bills ; and 

(d) The difficulty of introducing a suit- 
able bill form for the whole of India. 

Existina FACILITIES. 

The Exchange Banks’ Association informed 
the Central Banking Committee that * mer- 
chants are at present able to obtain from the 
exchange banks all the assistance they require 
to finance their export and import trade pro- 
vided they are of good reputation and possess 
means in reasonable proportion to the trade 
that they do.’ They further said that no sol- 
vent businessman experienced any difficulty 
in obtaining finance only if he furnished 
the necessary information in the form of a 
balance shect and a suggestion was made 
that Indian businessmen should adopt the 
businesslike practice of having their books 
regularly audited by a recognized auditor 
and a balance sheet in correct form drawn 
from time to time.f Indian merchants, how- 
ever, find that the state of affairs is quite 


* Memorandum submitted to Indian Banking Ci 
mittee by Sir Basil Blackett. Hee 


made by the experts that sec i 
affairs seems much more cherishsd ae eee 
in other countries. The fact of the matter i that 
managers of non-national] banks, not being ane 
willing or able to keep in touch with their in 
customers, . .. rely for reports about the Sindi z 
and financial position of their Indian cust a 
on either their subordinates or third parties. like 
brokers.... and hence the ultra coneerrative, aes 
mates of the credits deserved by Indian aint ae 
We feel that such an extraordinary demand as thia t 
of having balance sheets audited by od ae 
tors, is, by itself, sufficient to make out a Ge a 
change in the monopoly of the finance of India’s 
reign trade.’— Minute of Divent to the Banki J 
_ Committee Report, pages 583, 584, ` a 
; =- CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangi 
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unsatisfactory from the point of view il | 
wade On Ace EW Of bug T 
ness and trade of India. The following = Uf 


the grievances of the Indian traden nee Il 
foreign exchange banks :— S against jis c0 
(1) The Indian importers are ¢ T pankin 
to do business only on D.P. terms pee pa ban! 
seldom get D.A. terms which is AA f iwan 
to unsatisfactory bank references a uted f pent ° 
the exchange banks although the latt en by f exchang 
this fact. er deny f pies 
(2) In order to get a confirmed letter ot ihis end 
credit opened, even first ¢ yo ge teen off gandin, 
credit opened, even first class Indian impor a 
ing firms have to make a deposit of 19 z 1b tanks | 
per cent of the value of goods with the : d g 
change banks, while European houses in Cal 0 ae 
cutta are not required to make such denon e oy 
(3) Satisfactory bank references are not A 
supplied by the exchange banks to overseas ate 
merchants, though in the case of foreign mer. | bin 
chants. with considerably lower resources, | Fein 
the banks of foreign countries supply very jean fir 
good references. Rents t 


(4) The Indian merchants have no oppor: 4 riven b 


tunity of knowing under what rules the mem: 4 i not ai 
bers of the Exchange Banks’ Association A ma 
work and that they are not consulted with Jo petty 
regard to alterations made therein from time Wiwe do 
to time. 7 nerchan 

(5) The exchange banks charge a penalty 1 Calcutta 
for the late completion of exchange contracts 3 (9) A 
The penalty is high and is capable of rede } tipate ir 


tion. F 
(6) When a foreign exporter draws & bill po) 
on an Indian importer and the draft is with l 
an exchange bank for collection, the Indian fh 
importer has to pay the bank in Rupees at te 
bank’s selling rate for demand drafts and he 
is not allowed to pay it either by the demand | 
drafts of another exchange bank which may 1 | 
had at more favourable rates or by his oi 
cheque on his London agent. These z 
do not accept demand drafts m PAY 
because they will not get in this way a0} 
mission for bill collection. 

(7) The exchange banks 
between Indian and foreign insurance a 
panies and they are forcing Indian ¢ ail E 
to insure their goods’ with foreign 128 de df 
companies. As a result of this att 
the banks India has been paying r neat 
insurance premiums to the extent ©, itt 
Rs. 2 to Rs.3 crores. It is desirable a j 
Exchange Banks’ Association $20 
down standards to which the insurat e co 
panies should conform for obtaining : nl 
fidence of the exchange banks and De 
of those Indian and non-Indian © 


Pei eusegiaabo such standards 


mên 
coil y iy 


discriminati 


= 


E i whose policies must be accepted 
pgblishet hange, banks without limit. In 
i eon the majority of the Central 
his cn Gommittee write, ‘the fact that 
paking g ever incurred a loss on an Indian 
bank “salt we trust that the establish- 
| e pore cordial relations between the 
p banks-and Indian insurance com- 
change- be speedily effected. With 
suggest that some under- 
anding might be arrived at by the exchange 
oks 10 consultation with representatives 


ing him to go to the bank and examine the 
| documents although in the case of some Euro- 
n firms the facility of sending the docu- 
nents to their officers is allowed. The reason 
aiven by the exchange banks is that the party 
Snot available until after six or seven rounds 
tte made. This may be true with regard 
0 petty Indian merchants and dealers, but 
e doubt whether it applies to big Indian 
merchants for example those in Clive Street, 
{aleutta, or in the Fort, Bombay.” 
K Although the exchange banks parti- 
te in the profits of our foreign trade, yet 
‘do not employ Indians and do not make 
Eisen for their training. ‘We are 
le to) the fact that though the exchange 
ave been operating in India for more 
ry, 
in the superior grade of their 
x mat be that these banks have 
a c to find a single Indian com- 
A e en 


1 trust g nR 
heit busin S ed with a superior post 


thag “yrity ; p ue Banking Committee 
talona, it a sou the point of view 
lable at : y e said that the faci- 
i a esent for financing India’s 
T S import and export, are 
a their 3 Sircar and his other 
cent Separate minutes of dissent 
1s Contention and rightly 

have adequate resources 
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: suggests ‘that th 

a i e proper 

cance business between into 
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is one thing and to utilize them impartially 
between Indian and European traders is 
quite another thing. These banks do not 
utilize their vast resources in granting equal 
facilities to Indian traders and the low propor- 
tion of our share is due to the helpful advice 
and financial and other assistance granted 
to non-Indians, but which is not available 
to Indians to the same extent. There is 
racial discrimination exercised by foreign 
exchange banks whose representatives them- 
selves admitted before the Indian Banking 
Committee that through social intercourse 
their European officials had more opportu- 
nities of obtaining intimate knowledge of the 
integrity and resources of foreign clients 
than that of Indians. 

The extent of a nation’s participation in 
foreign trade depends upon the facilities pro- 
vided by the banking system. Japan made 
special progress during the last 50 years in 
this respect because of the special assistance . 
provided by the Yokohama Specie Bank 
established in 1880. The share of the nationals 
of the Japanese foreign trade increased from 
about-one per cent in 1874 to 69.6 per cent 
of exports and 86.6 per cent of imports in. 
1922.* The exchange banks finance our in- 
land trade also on account of goods or pro- 
duce in transit prior to export or immediately 
subsequent to imports and if they continue 
to finance this trade they will prove a menace 
to the development of national banking. 
These banks are conducting their operations 
without a proper regard for our national in- 
terests and this has hindered the development 
of the monetary organization of the country. 
They. opposed the first Central Bank proposal 
of 1900 and in 1904, they. again opposed the 
proposal to allow the Presidency Banks to 
borrow in London to ‘relieve monetary strm- 
gency in India and this continued up to 1920 


“These are in brief the problems confr 
ing us, namely, first, that the Indian expo tek 
and importers are seriously handicapped by 


a; 
the step-motherly treatment of the foreign — 
banks ; secondly, that ] economic 


development is being jeopardised by tl 
present mode of operations; and th d] f 
that these are matters in which national 
do not receive due e d ‘ 


situation deman 
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A Managed Sterling Currency. 
By W. T. Easterbrook, 
University of Manitoba, Canada. 


_ From a monetary standpoint, the factors 
essential to world recovery may be stated as 
follows : a substantial rise in the general level 
of wholesale commodity prices ; the final sta- 
bilization of prices at an equitable level; and 
the elimination of wide and excessive fluctua- 
tions in excliange rates. The possibilities ofa 
managed sterling currency in international 
monetary affairs will be decided largely’ by 
its ability-to aid in the cficcting of these very 
necessary measures. 

At present the world faces the prospect of 
maintaining two great monetary systems 
for some time to come. The link between 
the members of one system is gold. The 
link more or less definite, between the members 
of the other, is sterling. It is proposed that 
the sterling’ ‘area’ be extended, all’ the coun- 
tries therein definitely basing their currencies 
upon a managed sterling currency. 

The creation of a ‘centre of stability’ is 
necessary. In order to make’ possible the 
transmission of stable money throughout an 
intetnational monetary system, it is essential 
that a central country maintain a moderately 
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portionate quantity of hand-to hand cúr g i 
The method to-day is to control the EA f gstem 
of credit, letting the creation of cine P ister! 
follow suit. Tey he ns 1 
The object of central bank control is Jar | The 
to ensure ‘sound’ money, t.e., a unit of ae f of an 
rency which would always ‘be of the same f long t 
value measured in the aggregate of thing | WS 
on which money is’ spent. The efficacy of | ide 
central bank control, within certain limits iDa 
depends on the ability of the central bank record 
to control the creation of credit by member | and h 
banks. In its bank rate and open market | phasis 
policy ‘the central bank has a dual instr f The 
ment’ of control. The object of movements j tte po 
in the bank rate is to cause immediate and 1 pyar tt 
fairly wide movements in the same direction gp metho 
in the market rate of discount. The effect i comple 
of open market operations is to force the rest | Pukin 
of the system to fall in line with central bank 4 central 
ing policy. Guidance to central banking as 
policy or the maintenance of secular a i 
trend ‘stability is best found in’ the general 1 ag 
price index; while for cyclical control, the fy, a 
wholesale index must be employed, smi i 3 s 
wholesale prices alone move quickly enough f r a 
and sharply enough for this purpose, a ii 


to the inter | 
But no blind 
can succeed, 


since they alone are sensitive 
national connections of prices. 


adherence to mechanical guides 15 to-d 
. for judgment and financial statesmanship and yi 
of a very high order are essential to cefficacio® I land i 
management. i liç 
Theory and experience unite in pr ue ie 
that a strong central bank free from the li nf ty 
tations imposed by the gold standar ; Dilley 
maititain a moderately stable interna et tag 
of prices, by means of variations 1D gre f ads 


and terms of credit. Sweden, despite E 
internal and external disturbances, 7 Jong 
a remarkably stable level of prices VF ab 
period. The central authorities 1 P 
no longer fearing inflation, have Si deg 
in Maintaining a very satisfactory 

of price stability in the past months: 
success of these countries has been Ye 5 


the out i licy aS eiu 
e outcome of deliberate po i r she futt 
is an ink 
Tf Gree ) 


ld be lacking. But a departure 
e gold standard due to excessive with- 
i foreign account, and gross ‘ mis- 
> of the gold standard, is another 
~The suspension served to prove 
the strength of the English banking 
t also to demonstrate the influence 
for an impressive number of coun- 
d Great Britain’s lead. 

nanagement of sterling is in the hands 


teney, po 
cation 
rency k 


argely | jan extremely powerful corporation. The 
f cur. | png traditions, wide experience and vast 
Same J ctige of the Bank of England, make it 
things in ideal ‘money master The freedom of 
oy ok she Bank from motives of private gain, and its 
Bee word in the past in the way of accepting new 

ank md heavy responsibilities, require no em- 
ember ; 


hasis. 


narket Se A 
ste } The Bank of England has within its means 
mente 7 the power to maintain an absolute control 


| over the creation of credit. In time, a perfect 
} method has been evolved for transferring 
} complete control over all the members ‘of the 
f buking system in England to this great 
central authority. The significance of its 


e and 
‘ection 

effect 
e rest 


bank g 

viking 1 pe lies in the fact that the internal level 
secular 4 Be is largely determined by the amount 
eneral | credit created by the banks. The Treasury 


1 bY suri Q 
J, the 1 p o ri sound government finances in 
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the internal price level without the co-opera- 
tion of other central banks in a common en- 
deavour to effect this rise. The possibili- 
ties of a group of countries closely linked 
to sterling lie in the fact that the members 
of the “area” would have ample power to work 
in co-operation with the authorities in London 
for a long period of cheap money and easy 
credit conditions leading to a rise in internal 
price levels throughout the group. 


Tf the necessary cohesion of the sterling 
group is to be present, it is essential that 
the members of the group stabilize their ex- 
change rates with sterling. In this event 
the price policy of the Bank of England will 
largely determine the price movements in 
each of the member countries. This uni- 
formity of price movements between countries 
which have stabilized their exchanges is a 


- direct corollary of the Purchasing Power 


Parity theory, which is based on the principle 
that the value of a currency as a means of 
purchasing goods in the home market, ulti- 
mately determines its value in foreign markets. 
Where no great changes in the conditions 
of international trade take place and where 
stable currency conditions are present, no 
great or permanent deviation from the true 
purchasing power parities is possible. Under 
these conditions the rate of exchange between 
currencies must ultimately settle down with 
their internal purchasing power. Under the 
gold standard, since the exchange rate is not 
free to vary except within vary natrow limits, 
international price parity is achieved by means 
of gold movements, and as a consequence, 
changes in income and price structure. In 
order to ensure this stability of the exchanges 
between countries off gold, a mechanism of 
some kind is necessary. 

The establishment of an exchange fund in 
London would be required. The central bank 
of each country would he entitled to consider 
this credit as part ofits legal reserve and would 
redeem its own notes at the rate decided upon 
in relation to sterling. Parities should be 
established between the different currencies at 
points which correspond as closely as possible 
to the relative level of costs and purchasing 
power. Fluctuations of the exchange rate 
between different members of the ‘bloc’? 
would no longer hinder trade and a large 


degree of financial autonomy for the mem- — 


bers of the system would be attained. 


_ Tf prices rose in one of the dependen’ coun- 
tries, the value of its. currency would depreciate 
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be checked in the case of short-period fluctua- 
tions by the sale of bills from the exchange 
fund, but its credit there would rapidly dimi- 
nish. In order to prevent depletion of its 
supply of exchange instruments, it would be 
necessary for the country in question to re- 
strict credit in order to Jower its price level. 
For minor fluctuations, the exchange fund 
would mecit all emergencies, while for Jonger 
periods monetary policy would be directed 
to keeping the internal price level in line with 
that of England. 3 

If a member of the group found that its 
currency was beginning to depreciate in terms 
of currencies outside the area, arbitrage opera- 
tions in other currencies in the group would 
immediately bring its currency back in line 
with those of the group as a whole. Although 
the latter would tend to be dragged down 
slightly, the necessary operations would have 
reduced the balance of the member in ques- 
tion, so that it would be necessary for it to 
rectify its position. There would be no hin- 
drance to members of the group dealing in 
foreign exchange of both members and non- 
members, the exchange of the former being 
automatically dealt in at par. The use of 
gold as a corrective of temporary exchange 
fluctuations with non-members would offer 
the best means of securing exchange stabi- 
lity between the two monetary groups assum; 
ing that no long-term factor, such as continued 
fall in gold prices, was present. 

In sterling, the world possesses a widely 
acceptable medium with sufficient freedom 
from price fluctuations to provide a basis 
on which contracts and investments can pro- 
ceed with confidence. When the extent of 
the present sterling ‘area’ and the dis pro- 
portionate influence of the market for 
world primary products in Great Britain is 
considered, it is no exaggeration to say that 
sterling is at least as important as gold in its 
relative power over commodity prices. 

At a time when the expansion of trade 
within the Empire is deemed to beso highly 

desirable, 1b seems strange that more deli- 
berate eflorts in the way of monetary co- 

operation within the Empire should not be 

made. -With qualifications in the case of 

Canada, the medium of exchange which 

counts to-day in the business of the E 

pe poa bp sterling. The avoidance of 
ge fluctuations within the Empire and 

the stability of its currency as against gold 
oe do more for Imperial trade than all the 


mpire 
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fact that she is a part of the Empire andi 
she is accustomed to utilize sterling bal hat 
in London to meet payments in United Sate 
makes the movements in sterling value 
some concern to her. On the other hand 
owing to her annual payments across T 
border, her financial relationships with Unit i 
States cannot be overlooked. The alee 
tages which would accrue to Canada, kovera 
from a moderate restoration of prices, together 
with subsequent price stability, and fixed 
rates of exchange with the rest of the Empire 
would far outweigh the advantages of stabi. 
lity in relationship to the United States, 
The other members of the Empire are in- 


3 : ; : sterling 
extricably linked with sterling. There is  inified 
a common identity of economic interest f other ce 
throughout, and the possibilities of an Empire f mry ste 
group are such as to offer every prospect of 4 ttiona 
the maintenance of price and exchange ‘sta. f fosibili 
bility over a wide ‘area’. The qualifications he of 
necessary in Canada’s case in no way detract | It is 
from the possibilities of an Imperial currency f feasons, 
union with the prospect of improved trade f group v 
relations throughout the Empire. f the im 

There is no doubt that the formation of an A moveme 
immediate currency union with the nations Maiy mc 
who have abandoned the gold standard, and J rites t 
are prepared to co-operate in the matter of | keves e 
a common monetary policy, would be of great # tountric 
benefit to Great Britain and the Empire. {tnd o 
The promptness with which so many nations p tiny 


followed Great Britain off the gold standard as to 


gives some indication of their close interde- f atd the 
pendence in monetary matters. For most 0 4 prne 
these countries, sterling must be the standard} ee 
so long as its purchasing power is moderate y ee 9 
stable, since it is by far the most importam { E co 
single unit in the foreign trade of the aa : ae 
gold group, particularly on the export a ech 


The importance of this fact is evident bee 
it is realized that while the purchasing P® Ke 
of gold is now largely involuntary, ade 0 
chasing power of sterling is susceptibe 
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Britain off the gold standard, are mo. opel 
definitely linked to sterling. With a? Batail 
announced policy on the part of Great z 
and her acceptance of responsibility 15 doubt 
in taking the lead, there can be 29 ; 
that the sterling ‘area’ will increas? 
in size and in importance.: The Scan 
countries are the most important Or 
tries off gold, and their definite ee oth 
with sterling would point the way ads “it 
non-gold countries. They are equippe 
ngri Collection, Haridwar 5; sa 


redit machinery fully capable of 
0) 


that O jng monetary parity, and in theory 
Ces painta i , are as efficient as England in the 
tates ap least» c of sound credit and currency con- 


Y tenant ee) 5 anew ee 
S of f paint ae fact that they possess banking 


and, f gions o highly efficient makes it especially 
the aie “that they should co-operate closely 
nited | i Britain in monetary affairs, for 
van- f vih Go would render 


575 2 jonbtedly their inclusion 
th K 4 ossibilities of a large stable ‘area’ consi- 
Roe ‘ti, brighter. Since they are already 
fixed f gerably DUS aS a teed on 
pire sel related to Great Britain in financial 

; a ercial matters it would be a natural 


tabi- f md comm : nae : 
ae on their part to link up definitely with 


o in- eling. With the formation of a closely 
e js inified group definitely linked to sterling 


erest } ther countries off gold would take the neces- 
apire | wry steps to link up with sterling as an inter- 
ob of i 


tational medium of exchange with the further 
sibility of recruits from among the satel- 
ts of the gold group. 

It is extremely improbable, for obvious 


‘ney 4 ftasons, that the leading countries of the gold 
rade} gop would voluntarily abandon gold. Yet 

J tie important fact underlying present gold 
f an Jitovements is that gold has ceased to serve 
tions “J aly monetary purpose. It no longer ope- 
and “Jriles to correct disparities between price 
r of biels and interest rates between different 
great A towntries, Nor docs it govern the general 


ee ci of commodity prices, for gold values 
He, ie to appreciate, despite the large addi- 
fe agg, E in the gold standard countries, 


a R e lessened demand following the de- 
‘ard Di ftom the gold standard by Great 
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“aly ee other countries. The disturbing 

dee rd at public psychology in the gold stan- 

nora aap of large movements of gold 

side | tovary, © Prevent all attempts at organized 
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Under these conditions, it is certain that 
the non-gold countries would refuse to con- 
template a return to gold without a prior 
tise in commodity values and the assured 
fulfilment of other conditions precedent to 
the successful working of the gold standard. 
It is a case of ‘once bitten, twice shy, and 
no conceivable course of action can re-establish 
the old confidence in gold for many a day. 

In any event, the standard will be a manag- 
ed standard. It is becoming increasingly. 
evident that the art of monetary manage- 
ment will have to be relied upon more and more 
if there is to be any hope of recovery from condi- 
tions such as we are experiencing at present. 
It is true that factors other than monetary 
must be considered, but it is difficult to see 
how any recovery can be made, unless wise 
leadership in monetary matters is at the helm. 

There is no doubt that the formation of an 
extensive ‘area’ relatively free from price 
and exchange fluctuations, composed of a 
large number of countries co-operating close- 
ly by. means of a common monetary policy, 
to effect a rise in the general level of commo- 
dity prices to a pre-determined point, offers 
the greatest possibilities of a recovery from 
further depression and misery, not only with- 
in the ‘area’ but in the gold standard coun- 
tries as well. 

Tt may be concluded that any immediate 
return to the gold standard is highly impro- 
bable ; that the monetary policy of the gold 
group will largely decide the possibility of this 
return in the future, and that in the meantime 
the possibilities of a managed sterling cur- 
rency as an international medium of exchange 
are such as to offer the brightest, if not the 
only, prospects of world recovery. 


paedic appliances of paper, as well as paper 
fiddles, and paper sponges are now on the 
market. As the British Industries Fair will 
bring buyers in all trades to this country it 
proyides a unique opportunity for an inquiry 
of this kind, and the attention of paper-makers 
is directed to this suggestion. - E 
4’ k “OK 


Gold has been discovered at Hunkoni, 
a village near Deodrug in the Raichur Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad, Deccan. Hunkoni- in old 
Kannada means “Golden Comer’. Traces of 
old workings have been found at the spot 


and these indicate that the method of extrac- 
tion employed in olden days was absolutely — 


Mr. M. Venkatesa Tyengar’s Report on the 
Census operations in Mysore State in 1931, 
just published by the Mysore Government, 
is a work of great value. : It is written in 
terestingly in a clear style, and the report is 
sure to find readers among all classes of the 
educated public interested in the welfare of 
the State. 

CENSUS OPERATIONS. 


The report deals with the seventh Census of 
the Mysore State taken synchronously with 
British India on Thursday, February 26, 1931. 
In accordance with the usual practice Govern- 
ment had issued instructions that the census 
should be considered as of paramount im- 
portance while it lasted and all officers should 
co-operate in carrying it out. It will be re- 
membered that the first regular census in 
Mysore State was takén on November 14, 
1871; and the subsequent censuses on 
February 17, 1881; February 26, 1891 ; March 
1, 1901; March 10, 1911 ; and March 18, 1921 
respectively. ; 

The procedure adopted at the Census may 
be briefly described. The State was taken 
up by taluks, cities and the larger towns 


treated as charges, each charge being sub- 


divided into circles, comprising of either a 
number of whole villages or wards. Hach 
village or ward was further divided into 
blocks, each block containing as many houses 
as ‘one person could go round to make en- 
quiries in the space of about five hours. An 
Enumerator was appointed to each block 


was thus formed into 41,490 blocks srouped 
into 3,395 circles, under 98 charges, ones 
ing of 81 taluks, 13 towns and four cities. 
Special arrangements were made for the enu- 
meration of inmates of jails, hospitals, lock-ups 
and asylums and of the floating population. 
After sufficient previous practice the “ Ereli 
minary enumeration”, which is - really the 
preparation of a draft census record, was 
made at leisure and completed about a week 
before the date of the final census. The enu- 
merator carrying this record with him on the 
census night, went from house to house mak- 
ing entries for additions by birth and arrival 
out entries of persons dead or absent 
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The Mysore Census. 
By E. R. Sundararajan, M.A., 
Superintendent, Bureau of Vital Statistics, Mysore Department of Health, Bangalore, £ 


and a Supervisor to each circle. The State 
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in the Central Abstraction Office in B 
which was organized in two sectiong employ. f 
ing over 250 persons. at onetime, The tat | 
expenditure incurred was about Rs. 1,9] 810 $ 
or 5.6 pies per head of population, as can 4 
pared with Rs. 2,80,026 or 9.1 pies respectively 
in 1921. a 
The report on the census is published jn five 
parts. Part I is the report proper, Part I] 
is a volume of tables, Part II is an account 
of the census operations, Part 1V gives Taluk- 
war statistics and Part V the Village popula: 
tion tables. 5 
POPULATION. 
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The population of the State on February } 
26, 1931, was 6,557,302 consisting of 3,353,063 
males and 3,203,339 females, showing an in | 
crease of 578,410 persons or 9.7 per cent over 4 
the population of 1921. The population enu 7 
merated in 1871 was 5,055,402. Mysore 
is the third largest State in India in area and 
second largest in population. The popula 4 
tion of Cochin is 18 per cent, of Travancow 4 
78 per cent and of Baroda 37 per cent of the | 
population of Mysore, which is 14 per cell 
of that of Madras Presidency, 25 per cent o 
that of Bombay and about the same as that 
of the Central India Agency. wd 

The State of Mysore is bounded by w | 
Madras Presidency except partly on the Wes | 
and the North, and having an area 0 29, pE 
square miles, lies between the parallels a | 
North Latitude 11°36’ and 15°2’ and bet 1 
the parallels of Bast Longitude 74 40 at 
78°36’. Its greatest length north and a a 
is about 230 miles and east and west ® 
290 miles. 16,468 

The population is distributed J2 psit 
villages, 104 towns and 4 cities. ee 5 
of population is 224 persons per ar 
and the population living in the E op 
areas is 1,045,002. The “cèntre of Pi 
tion” is located at a distance Of 4m 
miles to the south-west of Gubbi toe 

The great majority of villages $ pop 
812 out of every thousand having op ned 
tion of less than 500; 49.4 per cont . ip 
half of the total rural population live ge 
villages, the average population pe 
is 334. ; Ee 
The cities have grown out of alpea 
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as the average village. Bangalore 
‘developed greatly in the last ten 
Me ation, which was 118,556 in 
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pie a 93,95] in 1921, has now increased enor- 
“tio a the present population of 107,142, 


f increase being 27.6 per cent. 
| number of persons born in Mysore 


State was 
Of the 3,892 persons born outside India and 
ed in the State 2,903 came from the 
India, 


i$ from Asiatic Countries. beyond 


| i67 from Africa, 62 from America and'30 from 
| Autalia. The great majority of these persons 
" ain the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 
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According to the census over 40 per cent 
of the total population were below 15 years 


7 face, 49 per cent between 15 and 50 and about 


10 per cent 50 years and over. One-seventh 


| of the total population were returned as of 
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1 enumerated elsewhere in India was 125,188 . 


1 whilst tho rn in in 
n five f enumerated within the 


‘among Jains 27.5 per cent and 41.7 per cent 
Tussalmans are: Shimoga 
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(561), Kadur (559), Tumkur (515), Hassan 
(366) and Mysore (310). i 

The proportion -of women to men in the 
gencral population is 955 per thousand, the 
proportions in the various religions being 
Jains (860), Mussalmans (868), Christians 
(938), and the Hindus (962). In the male 
population 556 per cent are unmarried, 39.3. 
per cent are married, and 5.1 per cent are 
widowed; and among females 40.5 per cent 
are unmarried; 41.8 per cent are married and 
17.7 per cent are widowed. There was one 
widow below: the age of five years, 322 
between 5 and 10 years of age, and 1,459 
between 10 and 15. The number of widowers 
in the same age-croups were; 0.17 and’ 66 
respectively.. The total numberof boys and 
girls who are married between: the ages of 5 
and 10 in the various religions are Hindu 
(820: 20,506), Mussalman (28: 510), Chris- 
tian (4: 30). Proportionately for the popu- 
lation the Hindus, Mussalmans and Chris- 
tians have in this age-group about the same 
number of married hoys. f 

In Mysore State 12,954 persons were found 
afilicted with one or more of the diseases : 
insanity, deaf-mutism, ‘blindness and leprosy. 
The total number of insane persons was 1,782, 
of whom 1,050 were males and 732 females. 
Of the 3,950 deaf-mutes 2,254. were male and 
1,696 were female. Among the blind persons 
enumerated 3,556 were male and: 2,997 were 
female. The number of lepers-as returned 
was 733, 536 males. and 197 females. The 
largest number (186) was returned from the 
Kolar district. ; 

Tn addition to the routine enumeration, 
special data were collected im the recent 
census in respect of unemployment among 
the educated, of fertility and mortality rates, 
of. rural and -cottage industries, of kinds of 
houses and purposes for which they are used, 
and of vaccination. CRT 

The retumis show that 51.6 per cent of the 
population have been vaccinated and 31.6 
per cent have had attacks of small-pox. The 
City areas, however, 94.3 per cent have been 
protected and 2.8 per cent have had small- 

Ox. i : i ; 

5 In the general population 9.1 per cent are 
literate, 15 per cent among the males and 2.8 
per cent among the females as compared with 
12.7 per cent and 1.9 per cent respectively 
in 1921. The literates among Hindus are 
9:4 per cent, among Mussalmans 20 per cent, 


among Christians. In Mysore State: the 
Pean pEC oE agt five years and 
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over, who are literate in English are 16.3 
in the general population, 27.1 among males 
and 4.8 among females. This proportion for 
the State is less than that of Delhi, Cochin, 
Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara, Bengal (British Terri- 
tory), Bombay and Travancore. It is slightly 
higher than that of Baroda, Madras, Assam, 
Punjab (British Territory in each case) and 
the North-West Frontier Province; and it 
is much ‘higher than in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa, Gwalior, and Hyderabad 
and many North Indian States. The figures 
for males and females appear in more or less 
the same order. 

Kannada is spoken by 69.8 per cent of the 
population. Telugu is spoken by small 
numbers of people all over the State and by 
a majority in Kolar district. ‘Tamil is spoken 
by about a fifth of the population in Bangalore 
City and more than one half of the popula- 
tion in the Kolar Gold Field, by about one- 
eighth in Mysore City and by about a third 
in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 
Hindi is known to about three thousand 
people. 

Occupations are classified according to the 
scheme devised by the French Statistician 
Dr. Bertillon and the data collected represent 
normal conditions in a tropical country like 
Mysore. Among the 6,557 thousand people 
enumerated in the State, there are over 1,937 
thousand male earners and 413 thousand 
female earners. The earners, both men and 
women, are 35.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion and there is one woman earner approxi- 
mately to every five men earners. “ Culti- 
vating Owners” form the largest group having 
more than a million earners. 
ea, ee have a million or more persons 

> the Vokkaligas numbering 1,312 
thousand and the Adikarnatakas 1,000 thou- 
ans ue ho e are thus about a fifth 
Fabs iene moe ation and the Adikarna- 
eee 8 than a sixth. Twelve castes 
2 na hundred thousand and a mil- 
lion population. The largest of them is the 
Lingayat community with a population of 
771 thousand. Of the Mussalman population 
of 399 thousand the Sheiks number 294 thou- 


sand, the Saiyads 74 thou 
about 55 thousand. sand and the Pathans 


PROGRESS DURING THE DECADE. 


It may be of general intere indi 
J ge st to indicat 
some of the great improvements made e 
1921. Over 227 lakhs have been spent on 
important irrigation works, including the 
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sagara Dam Works, the Irwin Canal and the 
allied works. The area under cultivat 
has been increased by about 683,000 ation 
The decade was marked. by a consid 
amount of industrial activity with eee 
struction of the plant of the Mysore Iron Wa 
and the soaps manufactured at the Gove 
ment Soap Factory have become port 
and well-established in the market, a 

The organization of the Village Panchayets 
the improvement of village communications 
the rural electrification schemes, and the or 
ganizations of Co-operative Societies are im- 
provements affecting the vast rural popula- 
tion. A striking example of the revival of 
rural industries is the hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving industry which has been or 


ganised by Government in some vilages 


round Badanval near Nanjangud in Mysore 
District. 

The annual expenditure on public instruc- 
tion has now risen to Rs. 67,91,448 and the 
Health and Medical departments have been 
well organized and more and more people 
are ‘becoming acquainted with healthful ways 
of living. 

Regarding the position of women in society 
it may be stated that women are now repre- 
sented in the Representative Assembly, the 
University, and the more important Munie 
palities and District Boards. In Ladies 
Clubs and Associations women gather together 
for amusement and cultural activities. Ladies 
Conferences held in various places have helped 
in much awakening. 3 

So far as the untouchables are concemed, 
the Government of His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Mysore have, in the words of Sit M 
M. Ismail, “extended to the Adikarnatakes 
representation on all the great constitution 
bodies of the State, and have ever listen 
to their voice with respect and sympathy: the 


„An event of special significance “ah il 
history of the State was the celebration. 
of the ™ 


August 1927 of the Silver Jubilee ey 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Me 


A message to employees posted on Her G 
the Edison Factory in New J ersey, U: i pi~ 
Charles Edison, son of the famous inventor a 
“Buy something—buy anything & 
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vern- of chemical industr 


tempted I feel to have the pleasure 


a E e ering equally good of my own 
yee ap E ay, but God has denied me this pleasure, 
ona a haps it may be for years to come. If with 
) on a stretch of imagination and human weakness 
im: af self-appropriation, T can classify the manu- 
pula- facture of sugar as a purely chemical industry, 
al of [wouldimmediately have something to boast 
and of, There have been started during the year 
| or- 1932 about twenty new sugar factories and 
lages about forty more are under construction. Tt 
ysore | may be estimated roughly that they will pro- 
duce collectively 1,500 tons of sugar per day 

truc- md the total capital invested in them would 
the be Rs. 250 lakhs. Further than this there 
heen J is nothing worth mention. Let us now see 
cople A what other countries have done. It will be 
ways ilmost impossible to describe their achieve- 
; ments in detail and their mere enumeration 
ciety will meet our requirements. This follows 
opre- below :— 
the ; ` ENGLAND. 
micu i) An economic production of citric acid 
dies | y fermentation has been worked out and 
a a plant has been established. 
ifn a eu clad steel in which the nickel 
a “ae Ee from the steel base has 

d, f ite yi 28 18 a step forward in cheapen- 
T ME nickel plant. 
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A | ae es cotton” has been in- 
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jonal A Another i as made a very clastic material. 
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7 Alten: © production of infra red plates 
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i D ey. exposures. 
eres haya b ery large number of new factories 
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Chemical Industry in 1932, 
By Dr. J. L. Sarin, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Lond.), A.I.C., 


Industrial Chemist, Punjab, Lahore. 


AMERICA. 


(i) Introduction into the markets of new 
products known as Urea:ammonia in liquid 
form consisting of two-third of ammonia and 
one-third of urea by weight which holds great 
possibilities in the fertilizer fields. 

(ii) _ Production of rubber substitutes known 
as Duprene. lt does well, as has been joking- 
ly said of it, whatever rubber does badly. 
This rubber does not oxidise easily, nor swell 
in contact with petrol lubricating oils, or ordi- 
nary solvents. These qualities are winning it 
uses formaking gaskets, packings for diaphragm 
pumps and rubberised cloth. It is a material 
that. is evidently destined to mark a real 
advance in the field of rubber synthesis, es- 
pecially as it can be produced in later form 
by vulcanisation with heat alone, reducing 
to a fine powder and suspending in water. - 

(iii) Hydrogenation of mineral oil which 
would revolutionise the fuel problem of the 
world, the first achievement of which is the 
introduction of fire proof petrol distinguished 
by a very narrow boiling range and a high 
flash point, for which the aviation engineers 
have long been waiting. This is a combined 
work of the American and German chemical 
interests, of which both the countries are 
rightly proud of. 
| GERMANY. 

(i) Production of two very important 
chemicals, namely, butyl alcohol and acetone 
from molasses and other yegetable waste 
by fermentation. 

(ii) Production of fuel and fodder from wood 
and similar natural products. 


(111) 


alloy, Magnesia utensils, and “Tylose’ and 
other new fire-proof agents. : 
When the world is suffering from economic 
depression never known in its history before, 
the one industry which has come out with 
flying colour is the chemical industry. Not 
only has this industry stood punishment for 
past three years better than any other, but 
it is quite generally conceded to be the one 
industry which will recover the earliest. Of 
all the countries Germany has been the most 
successful in this. It has so fortunately been 


able to adapt itself to changing conditions - 
Or the preparattiino.6f Fadi Pemain-Guiektt Kanari geeadisedHaidWarsiness even during 


Introduction of new materials such as » 
“Sinterkorund’ (an abrasive), Widia hard- 


hat it has been 
10 per cent. 
has, 


this slump in spite of the fact t 
forced to reduce its prices by | 
For example 1.G. Farbenindustri, A.-G. é 
according to a report of December 1932, in- 
creased its total personnel by four thousand. 
An idea of its progressive nature would be had 
from the fact that during the year 1932 it has 
registered 1,245 patents and 141 designs, 
which it hopes to exploit during the year 1933. 

The above brief survey of the growth: of 
the chemical industries in different countries 


Scientific Management, 1929-32. 
By Edmond Landauer, 


General Secretary of the International Committee of Scientific Management. 


Jf we except the years of war, therè has 
rarely been any period so full of grave events 
as the three years from 1929—1932: 

All forms of human activity, especially 
all forms of economic activity, have been 
dominated by the world crisis of which the 
symptoms were already visible at the Paris 
Congress and of which the denouement can 
hardly yet be foreseen. 

Scientific Management, or to give it the 
name which the public at large, rightly or 
_ wrongly, has given it, Rationalization, has 

_ also had to suffer the effects of the hurricane. 

Governments and politicians of all periods, 
when their weakness, their blundering or 
their mistakes had aroused the discontent 
of the people, have always tried to turn 
the anger of the mob away from themselves 
by directing it in more or less good faith 
towards a vicarious sacrifice. , 

Rationalization has been during the present 
crisis a weleome vicarious sacrifice. Their 
name is legion who have tried to load upon 
ib all the sins of Israel. 

To hear them, unemployment, the most 
poignant and inhuman consequence of the 
crisis, 1s the direct result of Rationalization 
the cause of over-production. = 

The good-will that came to us has cooled. 
Doubt has seized upon many minds. If 
Rationalization were not a form of human 
progress, if it were not a natural tendency 

as indestructible as the life of humanity 
__ itself, it would not have resisted the events 
of the last three years. 

_ Besides, we have been somewhat slow in 
_ beating off our assailants, It was so evident 
hat the economic confusion in which 
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during the year 1932, would, it is ho 
to stimulate the interests of our 
in industrial research. The so-ofter 
lines of the poet— 5 
“ Lives of great men all remind ys 

flash before my eyes and I feel like say a 
the great achievements mentioned 
would be a.reminder to our chemists 
great need in which our country is, anq th 
burden of which specially falls upon scientif, | 
and research institutions. iN 


ped, Serve 
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ization, that we expected to be called into | 
help and not to be impeached. 
However, there came a time when we had 
to plead our cause. First by conferences 
and articles in the press, then- during the 7 
International Conference called for this. 


purpose in July 1931 by the Internationa 7 
| produci 
| consum 


Management Institute in Geneva, we bravely 
drew up the balance sheet of, Rational: 
ization. In a forceful summing up, M. de 
Peyerimhoff who presided over those debates 
showed the injustice there was in, seeking 4 
the responsibilities of the present crisis only | 
in the economic field. ` 

Is this tantamount to saying that of 
movement is free of all blame? If Rational 1 
ization, as a science, should have mitigate | 
the crisis, have not our converts, nnek 
or insufficiently enlightened, sometimes 
aggravated it? 

To deny this would be to deny è 
itself and our only excuse is that our nell 
ment was still too young, too badly otga with | 
too little master of its arms to struggle aa 
all the necessary efficiency against © 
the greatest economic crisis 10 history. e 
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it studied the work of the shop we acl 
or the management, with Fayol, 1 
stopped at the gate of the factory 
“It was only later, when Scientite, odi 
ment of production commenced to ; toi 
commercial departments . with B00" ales 
that Scientific Management ° fo 
distribution. was attacked, that, 
first time, one looked out © 
It was perhaps one of the Iri 
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t that Scientific Management 
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“hout intensifying the sales along parallel 


Pines. o 
This brings us to our second fault: we 
 jave not said enough, we have often even 
werooked the fact that selling is not. as 
simple a phenomenon as it appears at 
| fist sight. Selli is not only a question 
fist sight. Selling is not only juest 

ve had f of technique in distribution, it is also and 


d into 


erences | primarily a question of the right appreci- 
ng the } ation of needs, a question of the develop- 
r this ment of purchasing power. 

ational We have often sinned against reason by 
bravely J producing in excess of all possibilities of 
ional: J consumption, “Production for the masses” 
M. de} s recommended by Filene, has been 
eo tonfused with “Mass Production” which, 
seeking | mhile possible in certain cases, can only 


is only] be applied: with a critical sense of proportion. 
st OM th eee of mass production and 
tional ol yr 1 nC attraction of reduced costs 

Moduction without reference to other 


tigated 7 tements z > 
nskilful | cae the problem, has led in certain 
yetime Baionalization hypertrophy of technical 

PP of the co to a destructive over-balanc- 
vidente | Whe emo machine. 
move } beam vi ble eduencos of these faults 
amize J With goo as €, when stores were bursting 
e with J teal erim at had to be sold at any price, 
one % Instead Were added to the faults. — 

i‘ 0 usin eet that the natural 

ne, i f pa i my had been sinned against, 
to M se astening to submit again to 


2 S, some people sought to distort 
M Ustri: 
; e business men, bowed 
financiers as eee mistakes, pushed 
; appealed ened as they had been 
others’ politicians to shift 
Shoulders “the consequences 
on Mistakes. 
: Mtries, measures have been 
in fee been voted, which 
i Brace ae manner all natural 
‘than +. 1° take an injection of 
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Instead of applying remedies often 
displeasing, expedients have been adopted. 
And the mistake of the one bringing on 
by reaction the mistake of the other, the 
world in revolt against the laws of economy, 
now finds itself a victim of the very measures 
that it took to defend itself. 

We have the right to deny the responsibi- 
lity of those crimes. They have been com- 
mitted outside our movement and in spite 
of it. = 

Nevertheless they set us new tasks. 

What ignorance of Rationalization and 
of its laws has destroyed, Rationalization 
alone can reconstruct. 

But it is necessary above all that we 
show clearly to the world in what the vast 
problem of Rationalization consists and that 
we do not let effort be dispersed in isolated 
and fragmentary measures which, when 
they succeed beyond certain limits, carry 
within themselves through a lack of 
harmony with economy as a whole, the 
germ of terrible perturbations. 

Rationalization, if it wishes to avoid the 
criticism that is aimed at it, cannot limit 
its field of action to the internal organiza- 
tion of private undertakings. 

It can only be complete and helpful when 
the whole economic and social world is its 
kingdom. ; 


What a perspective! But also what 


problems ! 

It is first of all neéessary to seek and 
learn better the great fundamental natural 
laws that dominate the economic world. 
They must be proclaimed as facts that are 
beyond us, with frankness — and honesty, 
without preconceived ideas, without prejudice. 

If there are any of them which are repul- 
sive to us, let us seek scientifically if we 
cannot modify their effects by the action 
of another more powerful natural law; 
but do not let us adopt the easy method 
of denying evidence or covering it up. with 
words. : 

Scientific Management, also called 
Rationalization in its integral sense, is 
neither the doctrine of a sect nor the 
programme of a party. lt is under the 
sign of scientific method the will to learn 
the laws of economy and. to seék their better 
utilization for the general well-being of 
humanity. ; 

We have in the past attached ourselves, 
and this was inevitable in the initial stage, 
to the problem of rationalization an an 
certai 
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the normal possibilities of consumption, and 
‘a problem arises that can only be solved 

by general understanding or by a struggle 
for life. 

General understanding means the dis- 
quicting perspective of controlled economy, 
which may range from federal conventions 
freely contracted to the State Capitalism 
of the Soviets with its entire suppression of 
all liberty. 

Struggle for life means cutting sales prices 
below cost prices, financial make-shifts that 
are fore-runners of bankruptcy; for the workers 

- it means uncertainty for the morrow and 
too often want; and finally to nations, wars 
carried on with import tariffs which can 
too easily degenerate into wars carried on 
with guns. 

Where is the true solution, the human 
solution? No one can tell yet. The natural 
laws which reign over the economic relations 
of men and of nations have not yet been 
sufficiently disentangled from their complex 
structure. 

One thing alone is certain, i.e., that only 
Scientific investigation can disentangle them. 

This is a new task, much larger and much 
more complex, that confronts rationalization. 

Shall we find a solution? Is there a 
possibility of suppressing crisis and the suffer- 
ings of the poor? No one would dare to 
affirm it. 

Rationalization is an economic medicine. 
No more than physiologic medicine was 
able to do away with sickness and death, 

ual phenomena whose necessity escapes 
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been successful and our press crises, economic sicknesseg, But a. fhe 
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Others felt it before us. Already Nietzsche : Bir ie bleh T ee to grou | eA 
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Bay “terrible like fate this question : How Employers’ = Seam to Trade Unions | his 
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Uiks E an individual alone, were he tovernments themselves, in spite of all the | mt con 
chief of unusual stature, is powerless. authority which the Law confers upon them, | they he 
Let progress in the technique or the seeing what should be done, are too often power- | disposal 
organization of work suddenly increase the less to haveit executed. e Fofresou 
tel i 2 ee. 2 ees 4 is 
volume of production of an article beyond Only the pressure of public opinion, duly en: f (ey 


lightened and aroused in the whole world, can 7 subsidie 


overcome the resistance and struggle against 7 faye th 
biassed opposition. 7 markab 

We have first of all to seck the truth, by the 7 Other 
methods of science, beyond political passions ia. 
and party and national programmes. Te is for} y their 
us to find out the natural laws to which we must J the 
submit or risk being crushed. It is for w Be it: 
proclaim them, to make them known ee | Sovak 
masses, then leaving to these masses which i | Rimani: 
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the care and responsibility of submitting to 
them or suffering the consequences. itl 
We are and can only be experts at the a ut 
of a superior authority that will make use © 
our advice in the limits that it will or cam. | sont 
Even reduced to those limits, out vation A 
remains so great that only a good organul | 
will enable us to realize it. 7 
Several years’ experience has cleat! 
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battle, | Covernments, employers and employees, do 
all the | mt contribute to a much greater extent than 
them, | they have up to the present, to place at the 
power: | disposal of those who do the work the minimum 
} ofresources which is indispensable for them. 

uly en- | Certain National Committees have seen their 
ld, cat} subsidies maintained in spite of the crisis and 
against f bave thus been able to develop in a very re- 

| markable manner. 


ve ! Pthers have seen their resources decline to a 
he for d wlan extent but have replaced this shortage 
a: t their means by the self-denial, the energy 
ou ind the work of their members, 
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hichin Jy, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, 
p ania, Spain, Switzerland, the United 
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should have twice the budget it has in order to 
fulfil the services that are expected from it. 

The C.1.0.S. asking nothing for itself, 
considers that it has the right and the duty to 
claim for the National Committees and for the 

International Institute the indispensable 
means of action. 

It believes that a common and concerted 
action on the part of the National Committecs 
and of the International Institute could bring 
good results towards this end. 

I Personally l feel that in view of the difficult 
budgetary situation of most Governments, 
the resources should be sought especially from 
ptivate enterprises, from Employers’ and: 
Workers’ Unions. 

I believe also that these private subsidies 
can only be obtained if the National Commit- 
tees and the International Institute are organ- 
ized in such a way that they can render to those 
who support them effective and definite services 
justifying retribution even (1 would like to 
say: especially) in times of crisis. 

The present time is not favourable to 
generosity, however justified it might be. _ The 
impoverished world can no longer behave ike a 
“grand seigneur” or like a Patron of Arts. But 
money can always be found to support an inter- 
national institution seeking no lucrative end 
and capable of rendering real services resulting 
in savings, in a greater stability, in more well- 
being. 

Concluding my report for 19291 wrote : “Tf 
employers and workmen want more well-being 
and wealth for themselves, they can only obtain 
it by uniting their efforts in order to make more 
prosperous, stronger and healthier the source of 
this wealth : the undertaking which gives them 
a living.” Since then, the horizon has been 
enlarged. If private undertakings, social micro- 
cosms made of human thought, human know- 
ledge and human work, are to continue to assure 
the subsistence of those who compose them, it 
is necessary that all, from the General Manager 
to the most humble workman, realize that a 
business only lives in relation to the strength 
and the prosperity of all other business in the 
world. They must know that words like peace, 
co-operation and good understanding are not so 
much a generous ideology as a happy and 
practical form of rational selfishness, ft 
must finally be understood that man is 
no more free in the economic field than in the 
physical field. to act as he pleases following his 


own ideas or what he thinks is his personal 


interest. Inevitable laws weigh upon us 
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Fragmentation and Sub-Division of Holdings 1 


in Mysore-—Il. 
By D. Krishna Iyengar, M.A. 


The multiplication of sub-division and frag- 
mentation of holdings is also helped by the 
system of award under the Land Acquisition 
Regulation. The following figures show that 
for each piece of acquired land, several bits 
of land scattered and removed from one another 
have been awarded. This is due to the scart- 
city and unavailability of the land that can 
be granted as an award in exchange of the 
land acquired for some public purpose. 


Area acquired Survey Area Survey 


in acres. No. awarded No. 
in acres. 
3—9 121 1—16 63 
0—16 93 
0—15 54 
0—30 67 
0—12 72 
1—25 175 0— 8 252 


0-—-11 361 
0—11 357 
0—11 269 


0—22 256/1 0—19 125 


0—1 35 
0—1 25 
0—1 39 
0—15 78 0—2 316 
MER 
0— 1 ,, {To different 
0—2 ,, people. 
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It is evident from the above tab 
system of award is increasing He e 
of sub-division of holdings. Gut of SUTYI 
number 316, six bits of smaller arca saree 
ing of about 2 to 4 gunthas in measurement 
ave been awarded to different people in 
change of one plot of 15 guntas. Again foe 
one plot of one acre and 25 guntas se al 
plots of different sizes have been created te 
the existing system of award encourag the 
Forth n the number of holdings BE 
The village called Dudda in Mand 
E 451 acres of dry land Po aT 
05 a ers giving an average of 41 oe 
: er. The wet land under the villa : 
10. acres Coed among 95 holdes 
age holding « a0 


and 4 guntas per holder. The actu 
of plots are as follows :— 
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helps 
Size of Plot. N 
Ao. of Plot 
Below 1 acre 
Between 1 and 2 acres 103 
See i 
a Bop ce nota 
Bow 6 ; 12 wcu 
A 5 U 98 + the v 
Above 10 acres p ; 
5 of fen 
In a village called Chikka Byadara Hali | n 
in Seringapatam Taluk in Mysore District the oe 
following figures show the condition of sub: | ag 
division of holdings :— heey l 
2 | is the 
Size of Plot. No of Plot, fect 
vation 
Below 1 acre 286 l The r 
Between | and 2 acres $1 ; follow 
EE E, 0. ee. 
2 2) acces 15 vation 
z ieee = ip 8 | the vi 
» 5 ,, 10 -,, 17 out a 
oD ea 2 2 | opeart: 
X ; ; -h 
In a village called Tala Sasana in Seringa: 7 flee 
patam Taluk the number of plots are ® 4 jy, 8e 
follows :— e o o 
: enterpy 
Size of Plot. No. of Plot. A wang 
ii 
Below l'acre 439 | i i 
Between 1 and 2 acres 150 J Was 
: 36, G ain 
z aÀ 33 1 the þu 
5 3p 3 i i 
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The above sets of figures ; 
than fifty per cent of the total holdin 
the villages is below one acre. f 
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ation srowth of both sub-division and 

i Ration of holdings and that of cultiva- 
fragmentation” 7 
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advantages of present state of affairs 
xs a result of excessive sub-division and frag- 
aitation are many. It is not economical 
Eie pieces of land scattered all over 
i: village arca which makes the question 
f fencing the plots impossible. _ Very little 
of fencing is seen now-a-days in villages. 
Even where the fields are forced to have some 
kind of fencing the conditions are such that 
vay little protection could be had. That 
isthe chief reason why the people, with an 

| object of starting an independent line of culti- 
| vation on business lines, find it difficult to do. 
The result of it is, a cultivator is forced to 
| follow one uniform crop or system of culti- 
‘ation whether he likes it or not common in 
the village. Any one who wants to strike 
ou a new path on up-to-date lines in any 
djeartion of cultivation cannot succeed. He 
aS to sow the corn where the others in the 
tilage sow, and he has to reap and harvest 
When others do the same. Thus much of the 
| o oew is nipped in the bud for 
Bi the wih eas uniformity on the part 
: ulti vators. 

in aste of time in carrying the implements 

manure from one field to another during 
© busy seas f i Rats a 
lantane : P 0 cultivators is another dis- 
| tion, the z e sub-division and fragmenta- 
l of esult is, that distant fields are 
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and Scattered, irrespective of their 
th ae ey productivity. Fear of losing 
sn He distant fields if careful watch 
8 are 18 another reason why the distant 
He a Sometimes neglected. Instances 
are many in villages. isa 0, wale 
i ees in Mandya Taluk, in Mysore 
is eft a of land measuring about 8 
oits g OW by the owner mainly 
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Lack of field roads for carting manure, and 
absence of farm houses within the land where- 
in the holder may attend to his work with 
manifold advantages are some of the draw- 
backs in our system of agriculture. The 
importance and the advantages of a compact 
holding where the ryot could live saving im- 
mence waste of labour, time and energy is 
not yet realized in our country. 


In brief, the evil effects of sub-division and 
fragmentation impede current cultivation and 
prevent any tangible improvement in the land, 
Not only do they make in the long run a man’s 
living impossible but also make any orderly 
organization of labour and capital out of 
consideration. No second crop can be grown, 
Much uncertainty of the cultivation of these 
small bits is caused among the neighbours 
leading to litigation and permanent feuds. 
Thus a general uneconomic atmosphere is 
created where even such evil effects are keenly 
felt. : 


The immediate remiedy to eradicate the 
evil effects of this process is consolidation of 
small holdings. To achiave this end, certain 
amount of cumpulsory expropriation and 
restripment is necessary. The holdings are 
not allowed to be sub-divided beyond a mini- 
mum area and the subsequent indivisibility 
of the reconstituted holdings should be put 
an end to. 


The most interesting form of consolidation 
is seen in the enclosure system of Rural Eng- 


‘land in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 


ries, when the lords of the manor or other 
landholders felt the impossibility of inde- 
pendent farming and when the fields were 
left open for all the village cattle to roam and 
graze. The exhustive and, wasteful common 
system of cultivation was given up. Many 
wealthy landlords enclosed their lands by 
means of fences. Thus English agriculture 
became remarkable in the eighteenth and 
ninteenth centuries on account of several 
features such as the appliances of capital and 
labourin large scale and consolidation of small 
farms into larger ones. ‘Tlie enclosure system 
deprived of the rights of pasture of the smaller 
easants who could no longer keep cow and 
sheep. They were forced to take to industries 
leaving their small strips of land in the hands 
of big landlords. : With the growth of pros- 
perity, the enlarged and enclosed estates be 
came self-contained areas with a farm house 
and ‘labourers’ cottages. Thus there arose 
a class of landlords, owning vast „estates 
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labourers work harmoniously on the estate 


even to-day. 


The process of consolidation in Denmark 


is more striking and serves as good example 
unlike that of England. A patriotic regenera- 
tion of the country was started just after the 
Nepoleanic Wars when the export of butter, 
bacon and eggs to Britain rapidly increased. 
Earnest attempts to create machinery for de- 
yelopment in agriculture and to proceed on 
scientific lines were made. The proprictors 
of the land were allowed tol eave their farms 
intact to any one of their children subject to 
moderate concession being given to others. 
Government undertook to liquidate the debts 
af peasant farmers and restricted the sub- 
division or mortgage of such farms until the 
Government loan is realized. Denmark is 
now a land of small farms with an excellent 
system of rural organization, the use of which 
las been well recognized by the formers. 

She has developed her agriculture and agri- 
cultural industry to such an extent that no 
other industry can compete with it. Thus 
Denmark was saved from acute depression; 
poverty and backwardness that would have 
resulted from extreme sub-division and frag- 
mentation. 

The general principles that have to be 
adopted for consolidation of holdings in any 
country are according to Mr. Keatinge (1) 
Compulsory expropriation, (2) Certain amount 
of compulsion to accept restripment when 
the majority of the landholders desire it, 
(3) Restriction of further or subsequent indi- 
visibility of holdings beyond a certain mini- 
mum, (4) No encumbrance on the holdings. 
„Many are the attempts made within India 
to mitigate the evil effects of sub-division 
and fragmentation. In Bombay, the Govern- 
ment did not recognize the area of a holding 
beyond a minimum area but in practice there 
was nothing binding the occupants, legally 
not to divide their holdings into smaller plots. 
In parts of Punjab, this was checked by a 
kind of limitation of succession to a single 


“heir but there was nothing to prevent sub- 


division of cultivation. In Central Frovinces 
a legislation called Consolidation of Holdings 
Act was passed which brought about consoli- 
dation of fragmented holdings with a consoli- 
dation of cultivation to a very great extent 


due to the majority of cultivators who were 


also permanent tenants. 
In Punjab, by the introduction of a new 


scheme through the agencies of Co-opera- 


apartment, a striking success has been 


By this method the 
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of holdings has been increased and th 
no compulsion used and the whole ; 
quite simple. It aims at the removal oh 

mentation. The experience of these aa Tag. 
for the last eight years has ampl gen 
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that consolidation of cultivation is lare Am 
achieved by consolidation of right holed perio 
holding: This successful scheme was bio him t 
into existence with careful education of ay 1 aiet 
masses, with perseverance and patience y order 
attending to all the objections and aio Heu 
complaints of the ryots and thus the ee i p 
area of each holding has been increased fiom f oy 
0-7 to 3 acres. and tl 

In Mysore, there is not any organized noe 
scheme to combat the evils that avise from wea 
the process of sub-division and fragmentation, ay hi 
Here, as in some parts of India, cultivation highly 
is for mere subsistence and not for profits, ne 
The cultivator never takes into account the ‘a te 
waste involved in tilling his bits far off from of Gov 
one another. The general principles of a \ Cole 
scheme of this kind has already been enu- ¥ Officer 
merated. The problem now is how our vil- 4 Deane 
lages and villagers among whom mutual A Pear 
jealousies and petty factions are dominating who 1 
in place of co-operation and mutual help, will YP of the 
welcome a change of .such a fundamental J Milita 
character. It is thought that neither a change the Re 
in the law of inheritance nor the restriction of and s 


transfer of holdings from one section to another Havar 


will wholly improve matters. | Artill 
It is too much to expect a wholesale system | a y 
of improvement at the hands of Government. con 
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The Government of Madras once said, > 
lation in such matters is out of question ; 
any attempt to discourage sub-division bay 
a certain unit by the levy of a prohibitive A 
otherwise is likely to be resented.” Thee 
fore the best scheme is one where both Gore 
ment and its people unite together to Da 
for a strong organization through co-operai 
by which the evil effects of sub-division 
fragmentation should gradually be 
Jn the formation of a scheme of 
certain amount of compulsion 15 
but it should not be considered as & 
pensable factor. When all other mea 
as persuasion, preseverance and mass r 
tion are exhausted and when the, ma] 
realize the benefits of such a schem 
compulsion may be applied to get H 
obstinate minority. 5 
Nothing but co-operation can 5 
cult problem of consolidation. eed 
tion that makes people voluntarily 
ciate and work for a common bent 
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Madras Since the British Conquest—X VII. 


By The Editor. 


(mong the more notable retirements of the 

An : 

a d S that of Colonel Pearse. In allowing 
od was : : l 

Ko own his office, the Commander-in- 


im to lay d 4 : 
; tie sued the following complimentary 


F dr: oes 
Jleal-quarters, Choultry Plain, January 31, 1835.— 
The Commander-in-Chief regrets the intende; 
i arture of Golonel Pearse, on furlough to Europed 
hie past honourable and useful career of service, 
and the eficient state in which he leaves the regi- 
nent of artillery, in personnel and material, afford 
the best proof that Colonel Pearse has zealously 
gequitted himself of the important trust he has 
now held for upwards of eight years, in a manner 
highly creditable to his professional ability, The 
(ommander-in-Chief will have great satisfaction 
| in bringing his sentiments of the valuable services 
. and merits of Colonel Pearse to the favourable notice 
of Government. 
Jolonel Pearse was a distinguished. Artillery 
Oficer and was probably the son of Thomas 
| Deane Pearse (whose name was spelt as 
| Pore as well), a well-known Artillery Officer 
| who rendered valuable services in the wars 
a lth century. Educated at the Royal 
Ree Academy at Woolwich, he entered 
a oyal Artillery in 1757—in his 21st year— 
l et in the Siege of Guadeloupe, the 
| epee and Bellisle. He joined the Bengal 
Eins ie Major in 1768 and became a Colonel 
; oe later. He was Warren Hastings’ 
mae the latter’s duel with Sir Philip 
D kin in ee 17, 1780. Hastings sent 
i timents. to Madras, at the head of five 
in the can to Serve under Sir Eyre Coote, 
paign against Haider Ali and the 


} French. 7 
] Mesent P commanded a brigade and was 
ae Polliloor, Sholinghur and Cudda- 
im th i 


| Spereeded. ee a which he was unjustly 
BO the conch. rder of General Stuart. 
le re ae usion of the peace in April 1784, 
ea with his troops to Bengal, 

i Madras Government expressed 
5 tendered sense of the distinguished services 
Pearse his detachments and of Colonel 
mandy Whom it had been so efficiently 
Nord of hong He was also presented with a 
J the i e m recognition of his services 
a 13, ieee He died in Calcutta on 
Chag D - It is not known whether 
a Ane who entered the Madras 
Cate in. 1783 and became: Ac- 
uae m the Mayors Court in 
ee Bey ates at Tanjore 

in : 

sige oe ruary 1794, was a 
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the Artillery in Madras, upto 1834, was prob- 
ably his son and won as much distinction 
as his father. He subsequently became 
General and saw service in Mysore. He 
was one of the ablest officers of the 
British Commission days, as popular as 
he was efficient. He is still remembered 
in the State. His interest in the arts 
and industries of the country was an 
abiding one. His contributions to the 
study of the ancient culture and history 
of the land showed as much his tastes as 
his enlarged outlook on things Indian. Dr. 
Pearse, who rose to be Inspector-General of. 
Hospitals in Madras in 1860, was his son. A 
brother of the latter was Surgeon-Major R. E. 
Pearse, who was President of the Madras Club 
in 1882-83. At least, five generations of the 
Pearse family thus served in India from about 
the middle of the 18th to about the middle of 
the 19th century illustrating Mr. Kipling’s 
remark that members of the old Anglo-Indian 
families followed one another generation 
after generation in as orderly a position as 
the Dolphins do in the sea. 
An AFFAIR oF Honour. 


As is well known, duelling was common in 
England down to the days of George II and 
in France it is still lawful. It is now thought 
to be a foolish, if not a childish, mode of settl- 
ing disputes, but in those days it was a com- 
mon method of settling what were called 
affairs of honour. The Duke of Wellington 
fought a duel with Lord Winchilsca in 1829. 
Before then Castlereagh, Pitt, Sheridan, 
Tox and Canning had all taken part in duels. 
In The Rivals, as will be recalled, a duel is 
a chief incident. Hastings’ duel with Francis 
and Macartney’s with Stuart are well- 
known duels fought in connection with trans- 
actions which took place in India, One such 
was indulged in Madras in 1835 under circum- 
stances which might be briefly noted here :— 

“A meoting took place on the 29th Noyember 
of that year, between Captain J. Smith, of the 2nd 
Licht Cavalry, and Captain C. Taylor, of the 
Artillery, arising out of a correspondence in the 
newspapers. A letter bearing Captain ‘Taylor's 
sienatnre having appeared, which Captain Smith 
considered to couple his name with dishonourable 
proceedings, sent a friend to demand an apology, 
or a meeting. Captain Taylor offered to express 
regret if Captain Smith would disavow the authorship 
of certain letters, signed “Manly Safeguard”, mak: 
ing attacks upon Captain Fryer, with reference to 
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and dishonourable. Lieutenant Thomson, me 
friend of Captain Smith, considered that this demanc 
was, under the circumstances, out of the question. 
Mr. Grant then tendered [rom Captain Taylor the 
following :—“ Although Captain Taylor still retains 
his opinion, as expressed in the letter in question, 
of this person who wrote that under the signature of 
“Manly Safeguard”, and considers all the epithets 
used to that person most justly applied ; yet with 
the advice of his friend, he is willing to admit he was 
not justified in coupling Captain Smith’s name with 
the dishonourable and unmannerly conduet with the 
reprobates; with this admission, Captain Taylor 
does not hesitate to express, at having so used 
Captain Smith's name.” This was refused by 
Licutenant Thomson as insufficient, and Mr. Grant 
was informed that nothing short of an apology. with- 
out reference to the Jetter “Manly Safeguard”, could 
possibly be received, Captain Taylor having re- 
fused to make any apology, the parties met, when, 
after an exchange of shots (Captain Taylor's pistol 
missing fire), the seconds considered the shot renacred 
Captain Taylor's expression of regret again repeated, 
but without allusion to the letter signed “Manly 
Safeguard”, sufficient without an apology and the 
parties shook hands”. 
ARRIVAL oF SIR PEREGRINE MAITLAND. 
The time for the retirement of Sir Robert 
O'Callaghan was fast approaching. The True 
Briton, having on board His Excellency 
Licutenant-General Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
K.C.B., who had been appointed to succeed 
Sir Robert in the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, anchored Madras roads on the night of 
the 10th October 1836, and at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon of the following day landed, 
under a salute of 17 guns, at the Sca Gate. 
Here, according to the Herald report, he was 
received by Sir Robert and Staff, the Chief 
and other Secretaries to Government, the heads 
of the General Staff, and a large assemblage 
of the Civil and Military functionaries of 
the Presidency, and: conducted through a 
line of troops to the Council Chamber, where 
he was met by the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
and Members of Council, and sworn in under 
another salute of 17 guns from the Fort ram- 
parts. 5 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO Sır ROBERT 
O CALLAGHAN. 

A farewell dinner to Sir Robert was held 
two days later—13th October 1836—at the 
Banquetting Hall. The Courier (14th October) 
remarked that the friends of Sir Robert had 
the happiness of witnessing at the dinner 
their best intentions crowned with gratifying 
success. It then went on:— = 2 


“They met to show him how truly they knew hi 
to be worthy of every mark of patent Abey a ais 
show him how much they loved him. His friends 
must ever be proud of the opportunity they availed 
themselves of—and they will be equally happy 
in days to come when they shall recollect the pleas- 
‘ aes CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 
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reme: 
gratification, the intense feelings of pee With 4 was w 
they gave their chief. Their hearty denn Which 1 pente 
of satisfaction at his past conduct Poth ations Hien ye 
and public, and the interest they sheqel Private hp 
future welfare, sunk deep into the bosom a his hig 18 
chief and guest, who in countenance ec AR 2 _ their till 10: 
ceal from his friends the powerful se Ot con. | made J 


lf-satisfacti 
with which they had impressed his heart“ faction 
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fir Robert was the second son of Baron f e 
Lismore, and had seen forty-two Vears a } A fo 
service in the Army when he laid down the gmt? 
office of Commander-in-Chief in Madras, He } e C 
had entered the 128th Regiment in 1794 the foll 
when he was but seventeen years of age, He a 
had served in Sicily, taken part in several ass 
battles in the Peninsula and made K.C.B. and | tth br 
K.C.H. in 1825. Becoming Lieutenant-General | 
five years later, he was appointed to Madras 
where, as we have seen above, he served for } hare be 
five years, acting as Commander-in-Chie 
in India from Lord William  Bentinck’s 1 
departure in March 1835 to Sir H. Fanes Sit | 
assumption of office in September 1835. His g ong al 
administration of the Madras Army was f Wek o 


Pat 


marked by vigour and a just sense of discipline George 
He made good the word he had passed at the had ha 
time he took office: while he duly considered 4M vari 
the claims of individuals of all ranks and if General 


: : f serv 
classes founded on merit and service, he Ee 
gave the greater weight to them when they | nee 
had been “supported by the favourable recom a © ue 


mendations of commanding officers”. ae 
i rr 
His FAREWELL ORDER .to THE ARMY. ts Am 
Sir Robert issued the following farewell | (ce 
order to the Army :—- 36. ‘very a 
*Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, October 11; r my br tho 
In relinquishing the command of the Madras a oY Waller, 
which he has had the honour to exercise “Robert | Ie we 
much pride and satisfaction to himself, Sir cor OE 
O Callaghan feels it to be an agreeable duty Loreal Ite hong 
his approbation of the zeal and ability of theg them A o Ucces 
and field officers and General Staff, and to offer ia $ "iler can 
his acknowledgments for the cordial support most the Cong 
they have at all times afforded him. P aigi ) i thre 
gratifying to the Licutenant-General, that he officet i on 
his important charge to so distinguishet mince” st al 


as Sir Peregrine Maitland, and with MS “pono = | 
wishes for its continued prosperity S% 
he now bids the Madras Army farewell. 
Sir Robert was made a G.C.b- 
and died two years later on June 9, 1 
SIR PEREGRINE’S Previous CARE 
There was a point in Sir Robert's 1? 
to the previous career of Sir 792. 
Maitland. Entering the Guards 1 Hee 
the fifteenth year of his age, he had j 
in Flanders, Spain, and at Walchere™ g 
became in 1815 a Major-General Roe 
and commanded a Brigade at Wa 


ER. 


dually 
ey a 3 7 Oana. 55 
ith was nt-Governor of Upper Canada. After 
ae fieute in Canada, he occupied a similar 
Aton, ars = a J 
ritate a E eia in Nova Scotia, where he stayed 
t ę sil) R . Qs 3 
or his Bd Meanwhile, in 1830, he had been 
their if ill to” tenant-General. : 
t con. | made Jieutene 
faction f _--gip PEREGRINE Marriann’s LEVEE. 
SIR 
3aron p fortnight after his arrival, though some- 
Ts of well, Sir Peregrine held his first levee. 
n tl what un we, 2 98 ey 
eT the Conservative of October 28, 1836, gave 
He he following short account of it :— 
1794, “His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief held 
He a levee in the Banquetting-room yesterday, | which 
iveral ws very numerously attended by gentlemen of 
. and toth branches of the service, members of the legal 
eS tafession, and others. We were sorry to observe 
neral m ey locking far from well, but he appeared 
dr: r Hi wv 2 F PI 
adras w bear the fatigue of the occasion better than could 
cl for hare been expected.” 
Chief 
che Pars, ACCIDENT TO SR GrORGE ELDER. 
k 
‘ane’ Sir Peregrine’s staff was strengtl 1 
‘ane’s $ g s staff was strengthened not 
His J long after he took over charge. In the last 
was week of November 1836, Major-General Sir 
pline, 4 George Bilder, K.C.B., a seasoned officer who 
t the} bad had a long career of distinguished service 
dered f M various parts of the world, joined the 
and put Staff. But he was not destined to 
o, he ae long, as he lost his life almost immediate- 
ee, Pie : 
they es im an accident. A newspaper 
ocom- | om thus chronicled his death :— 
AIT George Elder ayaa c ` 
tl arrived o der, a distinguished oflicer, who 
Y. See eon England on the General Staff of 
edil it Maat Week before, was thrown from his 
ey ed on the spot on the 3rd December 
go | fey S that Sir George was mounted on 
Army for the Me and called at Waller's stables 
ith s0 Waller, Tmmedi ot giving some directions to Mr. 
Robert lone Went Pence on leaving the stables the 
sal fin opposite a score up the Mount Road, and 
ed a © attom se Commander-in-Chief’s house 
r them n esstully : ed to turn, which Sir George tried 
whic Py." me with Prevent, when both horse and 
mot f a Meussion dene Violence against a tree. After 
resigns A ay ‘tow the pig Norse stopped short, kicked up, 
office! Hag" Being lifted; off forwards. He never spoke 
acerest A tun A Private ae the carriage, appeared quite 
nol “Bender Ree er states that a post-mortem 
7 nt Ree Sred disease of the brain inde- 
1938; Pas, orge h fre hy the accident.” 
a * Da g 
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PED Parone 14th and 15th December 
egrine issued the following 
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15th instant. His Excellency is well pleased with 
their steadiness and atiention to orders; and his 
thanks are particularly due to Brigadier-General 
Doveton, C.B., and to Colonel Logan, who com- 
manded separate bodies on these occasions, for the 
able and animated manner in which they conducted 
the operations entrusted to them; as well as to 
Brigadier Showers, for the judgment with which he 
handled that excellent Corps, the Madras Artillery. 
Che Commander-in-Chief did not, however, fail to 
remark an evident want of practical knowledge on 
the part of officers Commanding Companies of the 
line, and he desires that Commanding Officers of 
Corps will give their attention to this important 
point, as well as to the practice of each alike in the 
V part of the field exercise and evolution of the 
Army. This and the intelligence generally shown 
by the officers will, at an early period of time, correct 
the defect. Fis Excellency is satisfied that such 
practice is well calculated to call forth and perfect 
the intelligence of the officers and the discipline of” 
the men composing an army, which has invariably 
been distinguished for gallantry aud efficiency 
through a long carcer of active service from the days 
of Clive and Coote, on the field of Assaye, and down 
to the recent campaigns of Ara and Coorg.” 


Departure or H. M. 45TH REGIMENT. 


The following Division order by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Trewman, commanding the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force, appreciative of the good 
conduct of H. M. 45th Regiment, was 
issued under date Head-quarters, Secunderabad, 
November 21, 1836 :— 


“H.M. 45th Regiment having quitted Secundera- 
bad and encamped, preparatory to its return to 
England, Lieutenant-Colonel Trewman performs a 
pleasing duty to record the orderly, praiseworthy, 
and- exemplary conduct of this Regiment during 
the period of its service with the Hyderabad Sub- 
sidiary Force. It is a theme of general admiration 
and this excellent Regiment justly merits and 
receives the tribute of respect and regret, as natur- 
ally consequent to its separation from this. cantoa- 
ment. After a long period of service in India, with 
& reputation ‘established for discipline, and good 
conduct in quarters, and its banners covered with 
honours which it has gained in war, H.M. 45th 
Regiment has secured earnest hopes for its safe 
return to our native land, ànd for future welfare 
and success ; assured that a happy union of sincere 
and right good-will is composed in this farewell to 
H.M. 45th Regiment.” 


The commendation was well deserved, con- 
sidering the valuable, services rendered by 
the Regiment in India. Colonel Txewman, 
who commanded the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force at the time, was just to a degree in his 
well chosen language. (By the way, it is 
-not clear whether he was related to Lieutenant 
Zachary Turner Trewman, who belonged to 
the Ist: Battalion XIV Regiment M. N.T. 
and died on Ist December 1811, aged but 
26 years, and lies buried in the Madura Tewn 
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The Future of Indian Industries—II], 
By Hardit Singh Dhillon, M.A., Ph.D., 
University of California (U.S.A.) 


(10) Equality of Trading Rights.—The pre- 
sent political unrest in India has made 
the mercantile community of Great Britain 
conscious of the loss that they might be sub- 
jected to bear if self-government is granted 
to India. They are, therefore, clamouring 
for the so-called equality of trading rights, 
and it is reported that they were influential 
enough to have the Minorities Sub-Committee 
of the Round Table Conference include in 
their report that “there should be no discri- 

“mination between the rights of the British 
mercantile community, firms and companies 
trading in India and the rights of Indian- 
born subjects..* This is tantamount to 
saying that the economic exploitation of the 
Indian people and their resources, at the 
hands of British capitalists, should continue 
unabated even when India is a self-govern- 
ing country. lt is natural that the British 
interests should demand such a security, 
because the exploitation of the Indian masses 
and resources has been the chief purpose of 

England’s holding India in bondage for more 

than a century and a half. But self-govern- 

ing India will not tolerate the perpetuation 
of such exploitation, and British interests 
will have to be discriminated against in favour 
of the Indian. There is nothing unjust in 
such discrimination. Every self-governing 
country has a right to encourage native enter- 
prise and if such an endeavour involves dis- 
crimination against alien interests it is only 


Just and right that it should be instituted 
without delay. 

The “equality of trading rights” between 
Indian and British, interests is a misnomer : 
for what does equality mean between a dwarf 
and a giant? English industry and com- 
merce are on a basis far superior to that of 
Indian industry and ecommerce.» And a week 
party, when it acquires the power of pro- 
tecting itself from a strong party, violates 
f it finds it necessary to 

its rival. : 
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far or if it is applied without due discrimin pumili 
tion. Complete self-sufficiency, after T pught 


should not be the aim of any nation. Onid Souda 
those industries which possess favourahi 7 theo 
prospects for development and which veil ment 
ultimately be able to stand on their own feet f ssl0! 
should be encouraged under a protective | Hood 
system. An exception to this may be taken | 
in the case of “ Key” and war-time industries | 
which sould be kept alive even at the cost | 
of continued protection. 
It is true that protection involves sacrifice, 
because it raises the price of commodities 


a 
on which import duties are levied. Sucha | Be 
sacrifice, however, is justified because it 4s 
made for the purpose of securing greater f Total 
advantages from the development of domestic | Hie 
industries. 

4. IMpEriAL PREFERENCES. 

We now come to a consideration of the 
question of imperial preferential trade, a 
problem which has occupied the attention 
of British tariff reformers and imperialists ti UK. 
since the ‘beginning of the present century: Other e 
We shall not trace the origin and history + Thal B 
of this idea but will make an analytical study } foreign 
of the question as it stands at present. 2a 
basic purpose -behind the imperial prefera | The 
tial scheme is to co-ordinate the Tes | te 
of the British Empire and to develop them 1 Bini: 
such a way as to secure the greatest re Kin 
sufficiency within the Empire. Moral ie ae 
mulus of the various countries of the P a 
is excited by appealing to their common A 


ped tha 
interests : 


of imperial citizenship, and it is ho 
the scheme will work out to the best 
of all members of the Empire. 

` When, however, we scrutinize t y 
carefully, we find that it does 209 fi 
very promising to India. Impena 


his probes 


ory, ” 
thing 
quite different from that of Englan fa 
dominions, also, India has not rece 
treatment from England; here 


h will 


n feet | 


ecti ve 
taken 


Y Fh. only rett 
rable | the only 


and co-ordination have 
f the dominions. Nor has 
better. deal from the domi- 


co-operation 


disgrace.t “Indian soldiers 
British quarrel in China and 


> soudan. 2 


+ of Indians in the present British pos- 
S ps: s, won for the Empire by aid of Indian 
a and Indian treasure, is much worse 
Y acre: had been in the days of the foreign- 
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ers they have helped to displace.” f These 
are painful memories and can, in no wise, 
make the Indian people rejoice over the idea 
that they are citizens of the British Empire. 

While there is nothing on the side of moral 
stimulus which should entice the Indians 
to support the imperial preferential scheme 
with enthusiasm, we find still less justifica- 
tion for such a scheme when we examine the 
character of Indian exports and imports with 
respect: to their relation to the British Empire 
and other countries. The following tables{ 
show the character of India’s trade. 


istics TABLE 20. 
© cost | Export Trade of India. 

(in percentages.) 
enifice, 1913-14 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 
oditis | yx... oS a 23.4 25.6 21.0 21.5 25.0 21.4 
uch a} Oihor countries of Empire. . 11.0 8.5 9.3 M4 10.4 9.5 
ate ME Tota BE. 34.4) ) 34.0 3003. 8210) E E 
mestie | Drign Countries 65.6 66.0 69.7 67.1 64.6 69.1 

TABLE 21. 

Import Trade of India. 

of thed (In percentages.) 
ae Pre-War War 1924-25 1925-26 1026-27 1927-28 1928-29 
en Average . Average 
nu | ee 62.8 56.5.6 54.4 bl A Ae eee 
ae | “tercomtries of Empire 6.9 8.9 8.1 = Tie el eran 
sul | pte * moe en 65.4 62.2 69.1 64.9 54.6 54.1 
Meg Countries =, ae 28088 34.6 37.8 40.1 45.1 45.4 45.9 
efern | = ee 
sources Af These tables show that an overwhelming likewise. the imports which come from foreign ~ 
oy, | ae of Indian exports is received by foreign countries are those which the British Empire 
i = a the shares received by the United cannot supply. It is also e ise 
Hampi hing 8 and other countries of the Empire Indian exports are mostly in pe In raw 
bon eee Toximately 21 per cent and 10 per materials and foodstuffs and imports are 
q that h oh ne In the case of imports, mainly manufactured articles. F 
terests » the United Kingdom occupies a © We are now ina position to envisage the 


Place, providing 45 per cent of 
“Adan imports, while other coun- 
© Empire furnish about 9 per cent 
er foreign countries combined pro- 
ee It is understood that, 
iacta Powerful position which Bri- 
sphe Sols and commercial men hold- - 
tich re ot Indian trade, the exports 
th the ores countries are the ones 
“utish Empire does not need and, 


Je trea 

ally ane of Indians in South Afrita is 

sthiected a for the tyrannies to which they 
Against the discriminations which are still 

k Y ees by the British colonists there. 

ted ue tade, Tariff and Transport, p. 297 


ve the Review of Teedeah Buské Domain. 


possible results of the adoption of an imperial 
preferential scheme. Let us see, first, what 
the Empire can hold out to India under such : 
a scheme. As it has already been remarked, 3 
India’s exports are mainly of raw materials : 
and foodstufls, and the only way to give 
them preference would be to impose duties 
on similar imports from foreign countries. 
This will necessarily raise the prices of such 
imports and will not be tolerated by the freo — 
people of Great Britain and the Dominions. 
Even if such tolerance were possible, it would | 
not help India materially, because 69 per cent 
of her exports are absorbed by foreign coun- 
tries. ; = oa > 
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by accepting the preferential scheme ? A 
protectionist India will have to maintain her 
basic import duties at a level which will ensure 
the development of her industries by driving 
out the foreign imports of manufactured 
articles from the field of competition. The only 
preference which India could justly afford 
to grant would be to subject the imports from 
the British Empire to minimum duties and 
levy a surtax on imports from foreign coun- 
tries. But this would be a preference merely 
on paper, because it would actually bring no 
material advantage to the Empire. The im- 
ports from the Empire as well as from foreign 
countries would be prohibited by the basic 
import duties and any surtax above that 
would be only. nominal. 

We see, thus, that when India adopts a pro- 
tectionist policy preferential trade will 
neither be useful to the Empire nor to India. 

There is, however, a chance of preferences 
being given to imperial imports in the case of 
commodities which will continue to come 
even under the protectionist policy and for 
which foreign countries and the British 
Empire will be rivals. But such action will 
give rise to retaliation” from foreign coun- 
tries and will involve India in tariff wars, a 
situation which she should carefully avoid. 
It is also important in this respect to note 
that, with the adoption of protection, India’s 
trade with foreign countrics is likely to in- 
crease very rapidly, though a tendency to- 
ward this direction is already manifested. 
When this happens, foreign countries will 
be in a stronger position to harm India with 
their retaliatory measures if she trics to dis- 
criminate against them under the pretext of 
imperial preferences ; and no member of the 
Empire will be able to compensate for the 
loss thus incurred. The hest policy for India, 
therefore, is to renounce any scheme of im- 
perial preferences. 


The political status of the various countries 
of the Empire renders it all the more difficult 
to form any workable scheme of preferences 
Any practical scheme of imperial preferences 
precludes either the fiscal autonomy of all 
members of the Empire so that their tarifs 
can be framed to mect the local demands 
or supremacy of Great Britain to guide the 


* Professor Marshall apprehended thi 
said that, “any serious Preferential e a 
Empire would be likely to call into. being a form 1 
or informal Middle-Europe-Custom-Union Aincated 
ethe Empire”, (Pigou, A. C., Memorials of 
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fiscal policy of the Empire so th 
policy could be applied to all members 
Empire. It is idle to entertain any a 
that the self-governing dominions will : 
willing to depart with their fiscal anton be 
in favour of imperial preference. Jt ise Tae 
idle to believe that India will aten = iy 
thought of imperial preferences before she a 
attained her fiscal autonomy, which, in ite 
turn, is tied up wi h her political autonomy 
both of which British imperialists are trying 
to keep in hand until the last moment of their 
strength. It, therefore, appears ‘that, under 
the existing disparity in the political status 
of various parts o the Empire, any scheme 
of imperial preferences is impossible to put into 
practice. 
Nor does the scheme appear advisable from 
the International point of view. Supposing 
that self-sufficiency within the Empire is 
realized under the plan of imperial preferences, 
what will its result be? The mighty Empire, 
with little dependence on other countries, 
will be a source of constant danger to world 
peace and security. After all, international 
interdependence, except in the most vital 


at uniform 


cases, should be the ideal for which every © 


country should strive so that world co-opera- 
tion in economic and political matters may 
some day be realized. A 

From all possible points of view an analysis 
of the scheme of imperial preferences 
appears to be decidedly unfavourable to the 
interests of the Empire and also to those 0 


the world. Politically, the scheme is nol | 
$ | Sart th 


workable because of the differences m status 


of the members of the Empire. + baat 
judicious conclusion, therefore, 1s tha 
should cease to think of any such scheme 


Nees : avjesionn of to 
In bringing to a close the discussion onl a 
future of India’s industries, we may a E 
that the development of her jindustme jiy a 
d = fiective po 2 
pends upon the adoption of an e ill 


of protection; half-hearted measure 
prove expensive and useless. 
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pursue such a policy, India needs het 


fiscal autonomy is much 
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than political autonomy; India may Hi 
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of a scientific programme of parene 
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for imperial preferences ; this 18 likey 
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e depression, Trade depression, 
ic crises, these are the words now on 
ae ue, Indeed in the economic his- 
ae world, these words signify the 
stash, Wa involving in its compass the 
One „nation tries to improve 


ole world. 
jer own industry and commerce at the ex- 
a to the 


nse of other nations. According 
cheme f theory of the survival of the fittest, the stronger 
| ations are trying to kill the trade and industry 
the weaker ones. India is no exception 
athe war and Jaipur which is a part of India 
not without. being affected. For before this 
7 monstrous crisis, Many industries, such as, 
| tass-work, minakari, jewellery, were in 
fourishing condition, but now have been nearly 
‘tuned. But, if due attention is paid to, Jaipur 
| comes out successful through these tempestuous 
mes, 

There was a time when she had no parallel 
in brass-work, but on account of out-of-date 
Htoeesses and method of organization she is 
| dily losing her market and it is a very difficult 
ae for her to stand in comparison with Mura- 
padi brass things. Even in Jaipur we see 
tlitadabadi: brass things hither and thither 
Dine ag Thus the brass industry in 
a ie pee” critical situation. Though 
at this ae que attempts were made , to 
%S the pp ustry or & large scale. His High- 
| i hig oo Taharajah Sahib Bahadur 
| Dar ERLT on the occasion of Birthday- 
| WE starte pret very soon this industry would 
R mapatison pe scale so that it can stand 
outside ? only in home market but 
fine. yet still nothing is done upto 
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He very famous for her mina- 
tif gold and silver and for making 
dul work in gold and silver, but 
high price of gold and trade 
| people cannot buy these things 
Mths ara ieee Goldsmiths and silver- 
© Was gely suffering. 
‘a mane when we exported wheat, 
oS uly, cotton, and oil-seed, but 
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Economic Development in Jaipur. 
By H. Kothari. 


for local consumption from the Punjab and 
U. P. As far as zera, cotton, oil-seed, chilly 
are concerned these are the chief agricultural 
exports of the State, but unfortunately on 
account of the trade depression and unfavour- 
able export custom duties the trade of zera 
has fallen not only in value but also in volume. 
It can be clearly seen by the custom figures 
which is in the decrease by Rs. 1,18,951. 
Though the export of rye, til and mustard 
seed have increased to a considerable extent, 
it is very small as compared with zera. 
We have exported zera about 120,000 maunds 
in 1930. Though the custom duty was re- 
duced from Rs. 3 to Re. 1 per maund, 
yet still the duty is very high. Owing to 
this zera cannot find a market. 

The price of cotton has gone low and so the 
export of cotton is decreasing daily. In 1927 
the total number of bales exported from the 
State was more than 45,000, but now it is less 
than 1,000. It is a wonder that the State still 
charges the export duty on it. 

It is too difficult for one to find the real 
position of the trade and industry on account 
of want of figures. Neither the people nor the 
Government take care for it. Still we will try 
to draw correct conclusions and show the pos- 
sibility of the development of industry in the 
State. à 

We have abundant natural resources as 
steatite, mica, copper, lead, garnet, etc. 
Though some enterprisers have taken part in 
these mines, yet still it is very unsatisfactory. . 
The steatite mines is working satisfactorily 
and recently an up-to-date mill was opened. 
in the old capital, Dausa, but still there is 
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seeds and cotton seeds. There is also much 
scope to increase the production of indoli. 

Besides this, there is much scope for other 
industries. If due attention is paid on the 
production of the Khadder, then the cottage 
cotton industry can be developed more, and 
thus the poor agriculturist of the State can 
utilize up-to-date methods of agriculture by 
investing the money procured from the 
Khadder. The scheme for cotton-mill as 
pointed out in His Highness’ speech in the 
Durbar held in honour of the Birthday is still 
under consideration. 

It is a wonder, that though we have so many 
natural resources, yet still we could not deve- 
lop our industries. The following are the 
causes and remedies :— 

(1) Those who are educated have no money 
for investment in trade and they have to 
depend only on services, and those who have 
money are uneducated and do not know how 
and, where to invest this, and they know only 
to hoard it. Thus, if mutual co-ordination 
between these parties is made, the natural 
resources of the country can be utilized to the 
fullest advantage. 

(2) The State custom department is only 
the source of income and no consideration 
is paid on the trade of the town. Jaipurians 
have to pay double duty both at Bombay 
and Jaipur. Hence Jaipur has also to depend 
upon the Indian Tariff Board for her exports 
and imports and we have no voice in the 
Assembly to draw attention on our point. 

à (3) Absence of commercial and technical 
institutions. People receive no commercial 
education in Jaipur and there is a great need 
for a chamber of commerce. The percentage 
of school-going boys is 15, but of students 
receiving technical education is 0.68. The 
expenditure on it is only 5 per cent of the 
whole education budget. The introduction 
of more technical institution 
or by government’ will fill this gap also and 


the people shall not suffer from non-employ- 
ment. 


es 


A London correspondent writes -— 
new bill which will have to come Ge ee 
ment very soon is the measure to overhaul the 
Unemployment Insurance System, which must 
be passed into law by June. Government now 
take the view that whatever may happen in 
future the whole of th o 


e unemployed ca; 
be absorbed and that a large ae of ae 


able again to find work 
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Thus, there is much necessity of 
which will give due attention to th 
progress of the State. 
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(5) Abolition of the stamp-duty on the | 
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Bill of Exchange which is very costly if here t 
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(6) There should be a Limited Com 


- AR, l l pany } bm ca 
Act and some modifications in Registr 
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as while going to mortgage one’s property, | potab 
one has to wait for several months and this | made n 
delay is of great danger in’ commerce. F toot. St 


(7) If possible, the compulsory primary W Americ 
education should be started which can at Nort 
increase the general outlook of the labourers 4 betan 
and hence their efficiency. x 

(8) There should also be given some} profin 

ted ` 7 Mtaete 
special scholarships and rewards to the stu- ietan 

Ean 
dents who can search the best use of the pro 


: inci 
duction of the place. : P reached 


(9) The account of exports and imports | bouch 
and other necessary informations of the in A iroduct 
dustries and art of the State should he avail derived 
able. o J Auction 

(10) Some agriculture co-operative souii 
ties should be started. ae 

(11) People should also make exhibitiol 
of the local produce. ae 

(12) Compulsory learning of economucs if 
Jaipur for students of Economics with haig 
other course. : 

In conclusion, I have to say that 1 t 
condition will be allowed to remam eo 
Jaipur will have to surmount a great "Cort y 
crisis, which will fall heavily upon the au 4 
ment and the people. 
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The Indian Sugar Industry. 
By G. V. Rajaratnam, Bombay. 


methods are employed less than one ton 
of sugar is obtained from one acre of land. On 
the other hand, the production in Java some- 
times exceeds 5 tons to the acre, and in parts of 
Hawaiian Islands as much as 12 tons have been 
produced. 

In India sugar is produced mainly from cane - 
and is cultivated in order of importance in 
North-West Provinces, Bengal, Oudh, Madras 
and Bombay. The best cancis reputedly grown 
in the irrigated lands in the North-Western 
Provinces, and though an expensive crop it 
yields large profits. India with a population 
representing one-fifth the total human popula- 
tion of the world naturally requires a great 
quantity of purified sugar to mect the home 
demands. In his review of the sugar industry 
of India during 1930-31, contributed to the 
Indian Trade Journal, Mr. R. C. Srivastava, 
Sugar Technologist, Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research, Cawnpore, points out that 
the best production in India of gur and jaggory, 
both cane and palm, during 1930-31 may be 
estimated at 2,368,000 tons compared with 
2,244,000 tons in the preceding year. There 
were no imports of gur by land from countries 
situated over India’s borders. The exports 
by sea of cane and palm jaggory declined from 
1609 tons valued at Rs. 2,73,035 to 469 tons 
valued at Rs. 1,40,064 during last year. Pro- 
duction of refined sugar by modern factories 
and refinarics in India during the combined 
cane and gur refining seasons was 110,918 tons 
in 1929-30 as against 99,088 tons in 1928-29. 
Adding to this total our estimated produc- 
tion of 200,000 tons of sugar manufactured 
by the indigenous processes the total produc- 
tion amounts to 310,918 tons as against 299,088 
tons in 1928-29. Exports of Indian sugar by 
sea during 1930-31 amounted to 493 tons valued 
at Rs. 1,11,389 against 275 tons valued at Rs. 
95,451 during the preceding year. — 

Indian imports of sugar, excluding molasses, 
during the year 1930-31 amounted to 901,278 
tons valued at Rs. 10,54 lakhs against 939,584 
tons valuéd at Rs. 15,51 lakhs. These figures 
are for British India only and do not include 
imports through the ports of Indian States 
during the year 1931. The decrease was 
specially due to the smaller amounts of imports 
of beet sugar which totalled 78,000 tans as 
against 131,000 tons in the previous year. 
Imports of Java sugar into the different mari- 
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Province. 1939-31. 1929-30. 
Bengal 325,007 (40%) 497 (45%) 
Bombay 176,975 (22%) 246 (19%) 


156,570 (20% 


Sind “1 184,296 (23%) 


Madras 77,403 (10%) 78,155 (11%) 
Burma 38,626 ( 5%) 41,683 ( 5%) 


The total amount of beet sugar imported during 
the year was 78,000 tons valued at Rs. 87 lakhs 
as against 131,000 tons valued at Rs. 2,25 lakhs. 

Now it will be seen that India imports a 

great quantity of foreign sugar worth crores 
of rupees. Efiorts are now being made in 
India by industrialists to make this country 
self-sufficient. As India is possessed of all the 
natural advantages, this ambition is not far 
fetched. The raw materials are at the door 
and the production of this is capable of great 
expansion in view of the vast tracts of irrigated 
land that is now available. 

The newly awakened sentiment of buying 
only Indian made products will greatly increase 
the demand for Indian made refined sugar. In 
fact this is already assisting the sugar industry 
to a visible extent. 

The foreign sugar manufacturers’ price cutting 
in India has long been thoroughly disorgan- 
ized the local trade. Thé cheap sugar from 
Java is being imported in vast quantities to 
the detriment of the economic interests of 


A London correspondent writes :—Before 
his address to the Royal Statistical Society 
Mr. R. G. Hawtrey declared that Govern- 
ment expenditure only creates additional 
incomes and additional demand if it is a vehicle 
of inflation, and it is open to the obvious cri- 
ticism that any such vehicle is superfluous. 
It is the inflation that produces the result, 
and the inflation can be started by credit 
relaxation without any capital outlay by 
the Government. Mr. Hawtrey said that 
Mr. Keynes’ advocacy of Government ex- 
penditure as a means of revival is to be traced 
to ‘his view that credit relaxation can only 
work through the long-term investment 
market, and that commercial borrowing (that 
undertaken for the purchase and holding of 
goods) is insensitive to it. He thinks com- 
mercial borrowing is not merely sensitive 
to credit relaxation, but its response is much 
prompter than that of the investment market. 


He said, however, that an exceptional situa- 


tion occasionally arises in which depression 
becomes so severe that ‘a relaxation of credit 


fails to stimulate borrowers and the credit 
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India. Government have not been y 
thetic on the whole in their attitude + 

the Indian sugar interests. The Indianene 
Board was recently charged by the G Tarifi 
ment of India to inquire into the clainis A 
sugar industry for tarif aid. As an ot the 
the Tariff Board Report, the ao A of 
of India have now definitely ope 
policy of protection to the fast growing s 
industry of India. The Government ean 
now imposed a custom duty of Rs. 7.4 per cent 
on imported foreign sugar. This in 
is further subjects a surcharge of 25 per oat 
It is needless to say thatthis thought 1 aad 
ment succour has provided eh ae 
fillip to the growth of an industry that fair- 
bids to become one of the biggest in India 
As a direct result of Government encontrase 
ment it is expected in reliable quarters that 
in 1932-33 no less than 20 new sugar works 
have come into existence. 

The prospect of the sugar industry is one 
of the brightest phases of industrial lifein India ~ 
at a time of grave economic dislocation. This 
encouraging feature should make money inves- 
tors in India to confidently invest their money 
in the development of an industry that has 
very rosy prospects before it. 


IS YMpa- 


have 


system is at a deadlock, as at the present time, 
Cheap money fails to induce traders to borrow 
The market is overflowing with money, but 
no one wants to use it. If the Governmell 
pays away newly created money to the peopl 
“it employs, it is argued that the money Wi 
reappear forthwith as demand. But l 
Hawtrey contended that in reality the ae 
lock is never absolute. In any one cola 
dity market pessimism only preval A 
mittently, and at other times traders E 
amenable to the usual motives in their ho 
ing operations. In his view it is Bett 
to expect that if the central bank rein 
cheap money by open market pure ee 
securities the deadlock can be 1° verj 
Government expenditure is at the best a aud 
slow method of accomplishing this en fe 
there is no certainty that it would be co 
tive. A momentary impulse to ree 
nomic activity could be better eee 
thought, by a temporary suspensio al 
taxation. That would not necessiti mmi 
more to the National Debt than & pre 
of capital outlay. 
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ie activities m India are becoming in- 


mea -gly numerous and complex as in the 
ie ae world on account of vast develop- 
a | Os in science and industry and consequert 
a ji pansion of new methods in agriculture, 
duty | qanufactures, commerce and transport ; and 
cen. f ments find it extremely difficult to guide 
vem- f heir children in pursuing studies which would 
eeded | lad them into vocations suited to their intelli- 
fair sence, capacity, aptitude and earning ambition. 
ndia | 4 parents advise their children to take up 
irage- oe courses which lead to popularly known 
that | Mmaative jobs, the result being that twenty or 
vorks thirty times the number that can be conveni- 
utly employed in certain vocations are thrown 

s one 4 upon the employment market with consequent 
India J hter disappointment to hundreds of youths 
This] tithe most ‘crucial period of their life. Con- 
inves: A ditions of employment in industry are changing 
aney J npidly and it is not possible for the ordinary 
i has 4 parents to keep track of them and guide 


| teir children to go into right channels. While 
| “is true that the number of avenues open to 
tlucate youths in India is very limited as 
uma compared with that open to youths in the in- 
TLOW: | pay more advanced countries of the world, 
n but | 4 “1s no agency either in our school system 
ment J Tees to offer them, even in this limited 
yeople | ed, what is called “Vocational Guidance” 
y will J 7 hich is meant the help that may 

Mr | a Me to young people to choose an occupa- 
dead- } => t0 prepare for it, to enter upon it and to 


mmo es : Progress in it. The rapid changes in the 
inter: E Conditions in this country, especially 
5 uN ae elate to the life of the educated youths, 
re «the poi ae need for organized guidance from 
ee 1 Mity of view both of individuals and of 
w i tas to e school is a ready agency which 


N TE mto the field because the school 

Dility ne to gauge the intellectual 

Fole, can Vocational aptitude of the young 

leir Tobe y set up agency to understand 

EM for y, ms and can organize expert assist- 

Mith the Ocational placement in co-operation 
, Patents and industry. 


AETH 
Broad k ODS or VOCATIONAL, QUIDANCE. 
pods no there are three general 
~ the Scho oiir - vocational guidance. 
To ot can provide knowledge to the 
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A National System of Vocational Guidance.” 
K. N. Kini, M.A. (Hons.), A.M., Ph.D. (Columbia), Dip. in Edn., 


Head Master, Government High School, Malleswaram, Bangalore. 


pupils in occupations suited to different eco- 
nomic levels and to grades of intelleigence and 
capacity and can assist them to understand 
the educational requirements, standards of 
health and physique, amounts of emoluments 
obtainable and the chances of future prospects 
in each of the occupations. By class exercises, 
student investigations and talks by business 
people who are actually engaged in different 
occupations, students can be helped to develop 
proper appreciations, ideals and attitudes 
towards those vocations. 

Secondly, the school can establish a number 
of practical arts courses in properly organized 
shops or in the fields to provide personal ex- 
periences to pupils in- activities from 
among which they may have to make choice 
later on. These are called “try out” or 
“exploration” courses. Here the students 
have occasion to form right habits, develop 
proper attitudes and skills, get adequate ap- 
preciation of conditions obtaining in those 
lines of work and acquire trade or industrial 
knowledge. 

Thirdly, the school can appoint trained 
vocational counsellors who could interview 
pupils, offer them information regarding jobs 
fitted to their ability, interest and educational 
standards, assist them in selecting the jobs,’ 
help them to secure training for engaging 
in those jobs and later follow them up while 
they are actually employed. 

The duties of a vocational counsellor are very 
onerous. He has to Study the individual, make 
contacts with industry and other employers 
and secure the co-operation of parents. He 
needs special training in giving psychological 
tests (intelligence and aptitude tests) to indivi- 
duals. So he must be a man of no mean 
educational attainments and training and 
should have due appreciation of educational 
and vocational needs of the diverse economic 
and social groups in the nation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. 


In cities and big towns, where there are 
schools with large enrolments, there may be 
one counsellor for each school or for a group 
of schools.: In other places where school 
enrolments are low, there should be itinerant 
counsellors for a group of towns or villages. 
Of course the work done in the latter case cannot 


ay 


be as efficient as in the former. But something 
is better than nothing. Educational authorities 
should make a beginning as early as possible. 

Vocational guidance should be offered in 
all types of schools and Colleges, general and 
vocational, because from each of these insti- 
tutions pupils do go out to secure employment. 

Teachers’ Colleges must institute courses 
for training vocational counsellors. They must 
also conduct research in psychological and 
vocational tests and should make occupa- 
tional studies suited to different localities 
served by them. 

A National Association for Vocational Edu- 
cation in India must be started with branches 


The White Mutiny: A Review-—I." 


By The Editor. 


We have read this book with great interest 
and can unhesitatingly state that it is a 
serious and genuine attempt to rescue the 
name and reputation of Sir George Barlow, 
who was Governor of Madras during the seven 
years covered by the years 1807 and 1814. 
The Mutiny of European officers occurred 
in 1809 and is commonly spoken of as the 
White Mutiny for the only troops directly 
concerned in it were the European officers, 
who, by reason of their position in the Indian 
regiments, secured, of course, the sympathy 
and even the active aid of Indian ‘soldiers, 
attempts to separate whom from their officers 
proved futile to a degree. Sir Alexander 
Cardew, the author, is a retired member of 
the Indian Civil Service, in which he rose to 
the highest position open to his class in the 
Madras Presidency. He has thus not only had 
a close personal knowledge of nearly the whole 
country in which the Mutiny occurred but has 
also obtained information about the principal 
officers concerned in it and the circumstances 
attending it, from the research he has con- 
ducted in regard to it by a study of the MSS 
relating to it found in the India Offce the 
British Museum and the Barlow family. He 
has ae been able to re-tell the story of the 
u m a manner at on i 
Spee ce authentic and 
We are not, however, sure that despite the 

he has shown in handling his material 
lexander has manipulated it to the best 
age. As it is, the best part of the 
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in the Provinces and the States: ang ‘ 
branches in the Cities and Districts ml” 
bodies must study the problems of War Mesa 
Education and Vocational guidance as ational 
ing the whole country and the affect. 


is ` $ TES pectiy 
localities and help in the dissemination ote 
as 


among the people. If we have to enlist ¢ fodian 
co-operation of the public, we must edu he signe 
public opinion, and for this, there mai vis 
proper agencics. The present Teach ` F hepe 
Colleges, Vocational Schools and Education] F anti 
Associations should do pioneer work; and wi 7 tave | 
as a result of their efforts the National leg } introd 
ciation comes into being, their work vould | conten 
be reinforced. The te 
bariin J itisw 
1 tobe 

usage 
tem, | 

| avoid 

I that. 

book is in the Appendices. Tt would have 4 mard 
been an advantage if the material thrown into 4 that s 
these adjuncts to the book had been properly 4 godt 
woven into the monograph itself. The story J concer 
of the Supreme Court of Madras stands, as 4 ncesse 
depicted in Appendix A, by itself, while the 4 shines 
references to it in the main body of the book | mith t 
seem wholly bizarre. Likewise, the connec: f Mr’, 
tion of the Carnatic debts and how the manner > dethro 
of their settlement affected Sir George Bar i ation o 
low’s reputation, though he was really not with $I 
primarily responsible, for it would have beet Sir Al 
better understood by the reader if it had Pook 
found a place at the proper place in the text. usm 
Similarly, the main narrative would have f Yord 
gained much in consistency if the Shersoi TA 
r 


Case and how it affected Sir George adversely 
had been incorporated in it. Much the same 
remark.applies to the other Appendices, wit 
the possible exception of the selection of inter 
cepted letters written during the Matini 
which are presented to the reader in Appen 
F. Herè, again, a little more care, | H 
exactly forethought, would have disti 
added to the convenience as much 0 ‘fa 
casual reader as of the careful student 


history. It would have been better tee R 
a headnote had been added to eadi t 
to show by whom it was written, or ab leas Ne eg 


or their description had been given 
doubt the requisite details are mention pi 
pages 203 to 206 but it is bighly incon“ in 
to refer back again and again. 17° apio 
scription is given but not the ue 
which is tantalizing to a degree. 
A few minor deficiencies may 2/8? 
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tay 
4 bt Alex ae as we see a glimpse 


sew to their correction in a new edi- 
ith © T is called for in the future. 
l, has shown a decided preference 
word Native” in place of “Indian” 
t only in the text of the work but 
tis Note on Vernacular and Anglo- 
prefixed to it. The reason 
ned bY him for this preference is that it 
pe habitual, almost exclusive, use at 
dto which the book relates to denote 
f India.” And he adds: “It would 


jo in 1 


was 


a native 0 


i) have been an anachronism in style to have 


introduced the term ‘Indian’. That is a 


The term “ Native ” is objected to not because 


usage has depreciated the meaning of a 


tem, it is better, for many reasons, to wholly 


avoid it, There is surely no anachronism in 


| tht, A small note would have sufficed to 
yard off all possible misunderstanding on 
7 that score and it would have been in such 


good taste, especially where Indian readers are 


} ‘oncemed. This is, in our opinion, the more 


necessary in a book in which the “ Native” 


shines to such advantage when compared 


mith the “ European”, who was the “ Muti- 


| Wer’, the “rebell ” and the canvasser of the 
ir dethronement of a Governor, for the resuscit- 
, a of whose reputation Sir Alexander pleads 
| mti such admirable good feeling. Nor has 


it Alexander shown himself such a stickler 
being guilty of possible “ anachro- 
ron «At Page 68 of his book, we find the 
$ Durbar” used for “ Government” 


| ing x; : 
connection with the Indian State of Tra- 


y 
an that is a worse anachro- 
bt “Nati any use of the word “Indian 
lve” would have involved him in. 
urbar” is an absurd latter day 
aan Bee etolituee) Department of the 
of tice ae for designating the Govern- 
"i n States, which, even from the 
ew of international law, have the 
=. themsel ves—and insist, ~ too, 
Menge» SSS, On being so called — Govern- 


Tents 


“My gf Which they in fact actually are. And 
F tim xander, so careful as to anachro- 


have oe the term “ Native » should 
(Ore State a length of styling the Travan- 
We Can ga g 1809 a “ Durbar ° is more than 
ing 2: While that is quite past under- 


Ne to 


elisa ander’s political complexion in 
ittledy Negligible things—his preference for 
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“Hoosoor” for “Hosur” is strange, es- 
pecially when we remember that they do not 
occur in any quotations made by him from 
the original authorities used by him. The 
“customary spelling.” he refers to would have 
been better in these cases. In books of 
this type, it is a well acknowledged principle 
that, except in actual quotations, the modern 
authorized spelling should be used, to avoid 
confusion on the part of the modern reader. 
On page 86 (line 3), the term “ High Court’? 
is an anachronism for the “Supreme Court”. 
Sir Alexander should know that the Indian 
High Courts date from 1861, having been 
constituted under the Indian High Courts 
Act of that year. “The fear of anachronism” 

is thus seen to be a mere plea for perpetuating 

the use of a term, like “ Native”, which has 

acquired an odious meaning, even in purely 

historical or literary writings. This is a de- 

cision of Sir Alexander which we deeply 

deplore. Jf we have written at some length 

on this point, it is solely to induce him to take 

a more common-sense view of it and delete 

it wholly in the next edition of this book. 

We would also at that time require his atten- 

tion to two other small matters, On page 

233 (Appendix F, Line 14) the word “ oblig- 

ed” seems a misprint for “oblige”. On page 

68, line 4, from bottom, there is this awak- 

ward phrase:—“Services of him and his 

troops,” which would certainly sound better 

and more grammatical if it were corrected 

into “Services rendered by him and his 

troops ”. 

These, however, ate minor deficiencies and 
defects and they certainly do not detract 
from the value of Sir Alexander’s work as the 
historian of the White Mutiny. Sir Alexander 
had, while in service, shown an aptitude 3 
for work of this kind and it is pleasing to note 
that he is devoting a part of his leisure in 
retirement in working at historical episodes 
“of the kind, of which the present work is an 
example. Its chief merit, in our opinion, is 


-that it seeks to retrieve to some extent the 


memory of an old time Governor, who fell a 
victim to a system of Government which he 
felt compelled to administer, whether he liked 
it or not. While Sir Alexander has found it 
expedient to exculpate Sir George Barlow, he 
has not a word to say against the system of 
governance to which he fell so easy a prey. 
That is characteristic of the service to which 


until recently Gir Alexander belonged. It 


stands for “izzat” and in doing so, it forgets 


that the people governed have their $ izzati — 
as well and the clash comes beacuse this t 
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‘3 p ‘is forgotten. The more the pity, 1t would 
: seem. tis strange how history seeks to repeat 
; Ga ] ` Qip io oe 
itself, Every issue in which >i George 


adopted a “repressive” attitude was, as will be 
shown below, revised by the Court of Direc- 

tors. Sir Alexander attributes this to the 

persistent controversy carried on by the men 

concerned. Controversy was, he says, carried 

‘on “by lettersin the Press (generally annony- 

À: mous), by pamphlets, by personal intrigue 
and by minutes and speeches in the India 

Home and in Parliament ”. What else could 

a set of people who had been sacrificed to a 

4 wrong and vicious system of Government 
—whicly was not responsive to the needs of the 

day—do? Is “ controversy” wrong or 18 
“lobbying ” wrong in such a case and is it 

“ personal intrigue” to win over vacillating 

Directors and Members of Parliament to 

one’s own views by giving them all the informa- 

3 tion relevant to a proper understanding of 
the issues involved so that justice might be 

done? Justice may belong in the coming, 

but when it does, it is crushing in its char- 

acter. “Intrigue” is plainly not the word 

for all that, where Directors and Members 

of Parliament make the cause they plead 

their own and act with a sense of responsi- 

bility and take the chance of being thrown 

over board in open debate in the India House 

or Parliament as the case may be. The educa- 

| tion of public opinion is the very breath of 
political life and good governance. fo much 
depends on it that it is a surprise that he 
should stigmatize it as mere “controversy”. 
Sir Alexander is on very slippery ground when 
he seeks such adventitous aid as this to bolster 
up his defence of Sir George Barlow. It 
would have sufficed his case, if he had proved 
à that Sir George floundered into a set of cir- 
cumstances in which he felt, both by his train- 
ing and by his own personal predilictions, 
his hands were tied up by a system of govern- 
ment against which he found himself, by the 


Apropos reimposition of Stamp duty on 
cheques in India the Times remarked :—“There 
can be no doubt that the absence ofa 
stamp duty has encouraged the use of cheques 
in India. In the last pre-War year the 
value of cheques which went through the 
clearing houses was only Rs. 650 crores 
After the War this form of monetary trans- 
action developed, and by 1929 the cheques 
cleared reached the value of Rs. 2038 
crores, In 1930, the last year for which 
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traditions of his time and his gery; 

to go forward. If he had gone fone ei 
out repression of the extreme type he adoni 
he could have shone as a statesman aa 
first rank and not a mere administrator 
laws and usages which had lost their hold 
the people affected by his measures and oe 
cies. There is ample justice, thefore mea 
remark of Professor Morse Stephens ee 
when he was placed in a high gubernatorial saat 
Sir George was found utterly wanting “ate 
crisis”. That is why the judgments of his- 
torians like Mill and Marshman also Went 
against Sir George. It is not that these have 
accepted the “ general view ” as Sir Alexander 
feelingly complains but that they have, con 
sciously or unconsciously, tumbled on the right 
verdict of history. 3 

This, however, is very different from saying 
that Sir George Barlow has not been the ‘view 
tim in part of a considerable amount of private 
malice. Quite apart from the mistakes com- 
mitted by him and the lack of statesmanship 
that he displayed, there is little doubt that 
Sir George did not, as rightly remarked by 
Sir Alexander Cardew, “deserve the obloquy 
with which he was over-whelmed in his life 
time.” Nor does he deserve the wholly unfair 
estiamtes formed of his regime by subsequent 
writers. Inaccuracy of detail may be excused 
in them but not unfairness to his real talents 
or his merits. 

In the first twelve chapters of his book 
Sir Alexander deals with the causes of the 
Mutiny, both remote and prominate and 
those who figure conspicuously in it; 10 the 
next seven chapters (XIII to XIX inclusive) 
with the Mutiny itself, its progress and its oe 
pression ; chapter XX records the end of t EY 
Mutiny and the measures taken to REI k 
those concerned in it; and chapter A ik 
ae ee Pee and the f 
reviews the affair, analyses its causes © 7 
reasons for its collapse, and endeavows | 
apportion praise and blame. 
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was being felt and the value of chegus f i 
below the 1928 figure to Rs, 180% a the 
It is a reasonable assumption a 
bankin: habit, where it has been esta i 
will nos be departed from, save 1 
of drawing cheques for small am 
account of the reimposition © 


o 
sure to be challenged in the cour is 
discussions on the Budget in the itten 
Assemb'y”. Since this was WO 


lable 
vith. 
ited, 
the sport of Mr. H. T. Sorley, late Collector 
r of the Ee: Bombay, on the Marine Fisher- 
d on Be Bombay Presidency, which has heen 
poli- ed bythe Bombay Government, envi- 
w “developments in a neglected field. The 
a Fake fishery resources of Ue long sca coast 
ata Meine of the Bombay Presidency have long 
his- | nmained unutilized to the extent they should 
wan Jt was however impossible for that 
liave | Government to take in hand the develop- 
idies ment of fisheries until a new and complete 
cone | uvey of the fishing industry had been made. 
right It is now 20 years since the last survey was 
mde: and though much of Mr. Lucas’ report 
ying | of 1910 still holds good to-day, it seemed 
vies necessary that it should be amplified and 
ivate | bought up-to-date, and that due consider- 
com- Y ation should be given to the new conditions 
ship which had arisen since Mr. Lucas wrote. 
that The report calls attention to the inadequate 
d by } Gtaavailable for a study of the fish and fisher- 
oquy 9 is of this Presidency. Mr. Sorely states :— 
s life} Marine biological, hydrographical and marine 
mfair | technological enquiry is a vast field in which 
uent A "0 systematic work relating particularly to 
sused bombay has yet been done.” The object 
ents} ofthe present report is however not scientific 
rosea ce de Ree F commana a 
; the Ment develo CY, nee miee © the 
T pment of the sea fisheries of the 
and} ‘sidency and their subsidiary industri 
n the | Mdsusgests the most SUbsic\ierye ma ustries 
sive) fovenment B fn promising lines on which 
“sup ther ther ie private enterprise could 
the : heir development. 
anish f that eee feature of the report iš 
XI ney, 'p : ele with trawling in the Presi- 
d the USE of aes is of great importance 
is to |} ply sian : esirability of increasing the 
7 ihe ee fish food for the poorer classes 
| Af seq fish ee” of the present supplies 
5 fal i Gy © monsoon eee: na eee 
B U cc, he experiment made by 
pore Ftd» “lt with the trawler “ William Car- 
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Bombay Marine Fisheries. 
By C. T. Rao, B.A, BL. 


the combination of scientific and commercial 
investigation. The experiment has shown 
what the dufficulties are and provides all the 
information which Government could be ex- 
pected to offer to any firm which wished to 
consider trawling in Bombay. “Success would 
depend principally on the system of cold storage 
and distribution. 

A more promising development, however, 
seems to be motor boat fishing, an industry 
which has been developed to a phenomenal 
extent in Japan in recent years. Mr. Sorley 
considers that the development of motor boat 
fishing in Bombay depends upon the possibility 
of altering the small fishing boats nowin use 
to accommodate auxiliary engines and teach- 
ing the Koli fishermen to work the vessels. 
He has no, doubt that such a development 
would increase the supply of fish. Improye- 
ment in marketing, refrigeration and transport 
would have to go hand in hand with such a 
development. Government assistance might 
also be required. 

The fish curing industry, like other branches 
of the industry in the Presidency, is in a stable 
and moderately thriving condition. Mr. 
Sorley suggests that salt for fish curing should 
be supplied duty free in Sind as as already 
done in the rest of the Presidency. He also 
suggests that the local Government should 
take over the Government fish curing: yards 
from the Central Government. There seems 
considerable room for expanding the number 
of such yards and improving the quality of 
cured fish. The Centra} Government has 
naturally no interest in the yards from the 
industrial side and the provincial Government 
would be the best agency for carrying out these 


_improvements. 


Mr. Sorley’s conclusions are that there is 
no room for the establishment of fish oil, fish 
meal and fish manure industries ` owing 
to the. want of a regular supply of the right 
kinds of fish. He also thinks that there is no 
room for a fish canning industry owing to the - 
absence of any demand among Indians for 
this expensive product. He, however, sees a 
possibility of developing tradein fish paste. In 
these matters the experiments conducted by 
the Madras Fisheries Depaitment have provided 
much useful data. 

Mr. Sorely gives reasons for holding that 


ound for believing that there is 
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any excessive destruction of fish fry or over- 
fishing on these coasts. This, however, does 
not apply to oyster fisheries where over-fishing 
constitutes a serious problem. For oyster 
fisheries regulation by nicans of licenses and 
enforcement of a close season are recommended. 

A large mass of statistics on the present fish- 
ing industry which is conducted on the scale 
of a cottage industry is presented. The general 
conclusions reached are: that the industry is 
neither expanding nor declining, that the fish 
supply shows no falling off, that the fishermen 
are healthy and moderately prosperous 1m 
comparison with others of the same social scale 
and that their boats and tackle are suitable 
and up to date. No important development 
can be expected except by the application of 
power to the industry, At present the indus- 
try supports about 1,47,000 persons, of whom 
some 51,000 are male earners. The quantity 
of sea fish caught every year is about 50,000 
tons, worth some Rs. 80 lakhs. The value of 
the foreign export trade is Rs. 21 lakhs and of 
the coastal export trade Rs. 23 lakhs. 

Mr. Sorley remarks on page 98 that there is 
no up-to-date arrangement for the distribution 
of fish in Bombay City. The report does not 
enter into any detailed suggestions forimprove- 
ments in this respect. But in paragraph 155 
he recommends that the Department of 
Industries should examine the extent to which 
marketing, distribution and refrigeration could 
be improved so as to assist fishery development 
in certain areas, including Bombay City. This 
question has been taken up by the Department, 
s Among many miscellancous recommenda- 
tions the following-are of general interest :— 


(1) There is no need to establish a departme 
of fisheries in this presidency. ees 
(2) If the fish-curing yards are taken over ky 
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the local Government an assistant ins 
fisheries ae A Paya Rs. 150-10-259 < 
appointed and should work under th i r | 
i © Director of In. ; 

3) The important questions of A 
ae and refrigeration should he eee dis. 
the Director of Industries. xamineq by 

(4) A bureau of fishery 
established. 

(5) The Bombay University should SG 
marine biological research and private Data ue | 
provide scholarships for fishery research, Ezod 

(6) There is ground to believe that fried f | 
shops should be a successful venture in Bomber : 
City. They would serve to extend the use of fin 
for food. ih 


information should he F 
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(7) Marine aquaria should be established: in 4 it 
Bombay and Karachi if they can pay their way, a Tk 
as the Madras aquarium does. a ip ak 

(8) There is no need for the Government of 5 l 
Bombay to undertake general fishery research, i l 

i, l 

Mr. Sorley sums up the reasons for the ; i 
primitive condition of the fishing industry in f 10 
the Bombay Presidency, and points out that I, I 
most of these obstacles to development are goe y 
removable, some easily, some not. Whatever 4 p 7 
the future holds, the development of the fishing A 
industry must depend on the initiative and From 
energy of individuals and their willingness to W that the 
take advantage of facilities which are provided i wing 
or which can be provided. The experience of 4 Mf1,903 
the Madras Presidency appears to suggest that 7 ourread 
in India the public is not yet fully educated up 7 Thich 
to the stage at which it can take the fullest A five hi 
advantage of facilities provided at public ex: 4 lysore 
pense. The Report also emphasizes the edt 1 M acco 


cational value of marine aquaria and fishery A on wha 
exhibitions and advertising campaigns. ue d 
may add that it is well illustrated and contas J 
interesting appendices. Among the latter 8 
one on nets in common use with diagrams, aM 
another on the kinds of fish in Bombay ™ 
Sind waters, with their vernacular names: 
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Imported Soaps. 


By K. B. Rao, B.A. 


citing this fact as an instance in point—to 
prove the fact how certain subsidiary industries 
may possibly depend on soap manufacture. The 
sum of Rs. 6,61,903 represents the value of soap 
actually sent out of the State. Speaking of 
the Government Soap Factory only, we would 
like to mention that during the year 1931-32, 
it appears to have sold nearly rupees one lakh 
worth of soaps in Mysore State only. If we should 
put another sum of rupees two lakhs as being 
the value of soaps sold by other soap manufac- 
turers in Mysore State, you will sce that the 
total value of soap manufactured and consumed 
in the State of Mysore comes to rupees three 
lakhs. If, in addition to this, we take into 
consideration the value of soaps imported into 
the State of Mysore during the year 1931-82, 
which comes to Rs. 2,55,230, we shall arrive at 
an approximate figure of the value of soap used 
by the people in the State. This will be between 
rupees five to six a year. 

It should be our endeavour to use all possible 
and legitimate methods to foster our own 
industries and if an octroi duty of not less than 
15 per cent is levied on non-Mysore soaps enter- 
ing the different municipal areas, the local 
industry will have a better chance of surviving 
let alone ‘flourishing, in these days of fierce 
foreign compitition. Even if the octroi duty 
proposed here, does not bringin additional re- 
venue to the municipalities, the indirect revenue 
derived by a greater output of soap in the State, 
as a consequence of this octroi duty, is likely 
to more than compensate the position. At 
present the municipality is not deriving any 
revenue at all from soaps. If the octroi duty 
brings in a little extra revenue, well and good. 
If it does not bring in any extra revenue, the 
financial position of the municipality will still 
be better than at present, because on account 
of enhanced business secured by the local 
factories. We trust that this suggestion will. 
attract the attention it deserves at the hands 
of the Mysore and Bangalore city municipali- 
ties. i ENANS 


will meet at the Foreign Office shortly 
and will be presided over by Sir John Simon, 
and attended by Mr. Norman Davis (United: f 
States) and the Ambassadors of France, Italy, — 
Germany, Belgium and Japan and thg Nor- 
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Shareholders and Companies. 
By A. M. Kajiji, Bar-at-Law. 


Tt is my settled conviction that shareholders, 

somehow or other, have forgotten the excellent 
virtue of self-help; there are some who are 
afraid of becoming our members because of 
their connection with managing agents and 
directors. There are those who do not care 
to take any interest at all while there are many 
others—and theirnumberis the largest—who 
look at things from a distance but are always 
anxious to profit by the eflorts of others. 
It is obvious that these conditions are a great 
handicap in the way of rapid progres and make 
our task most difficult. J am, however, alive 
to the fact that these conditions are not 
peculiar to India. Even in an advanced city 
like London a “Shareholders? Protection 
Association” did not become an accomplished 
fact until last year. While therefore we may 
take legitimate pride in having been able to 
start our Association much in advance of 
London, the central fact, nevertheless, remains 
that if we are to be able to act with power and 
authority it is the duty of shareholders to put 
their shoulders to the wheel and enroll them- 
selves as our members in thousands. | 
would, therefore, once again appeal to the 
investing public to take a long view and join 
our institution without further delay. 

I am informed that a big corporation is busy 
collecting proxies for its annual- meeting 
althoughits annual accounts have not been issu- 
ed toshareholders. This practice of canvassing 
for proxies at the expense of the Company 
without apprising shareholders fully of the 
facts of the situation is on the face of it in- 
defensible. The wayin which the 
aires utilized the proxies and powers of attorney 
obtained from its shareholders is a matter of 
recent ‘history. 1 would, therefore, once again 
appeal to the shareholders to keep this history 
constantly before their eyes and decline to sign 
proxies presented to them by companies or 
their agents fully remembering that any promis- 
es or assurances given to them in consideration 

of their signing proxies are liable to be for- 
gotten, as they often have been, after the 
meeting Is over. : 

The principal function of our Association is 

to protect and safeguard the rights and interests 
of the investing public in general and of share- 
holders in particular. It was in the discharge 
of this function that your Committee was 
to issue public statements drawin 
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the objectionable features contained m t > ora 
prospectuses of certain new companies, ] a Ww : 
glad to notice that these statements have don vill no 
an amount of good not only to our mene J ent } 
but to the public as well. None would FY YP rently 
happier than your Committee at the revival a pape, 
industrial activity. It is however mosi ml 
essential that the mistakes of the post-war boom ind 
period should be strictly avoided in any com- Na 
pany renaissance that may take place. Ip my a ie 
opinion, the essential condition is to see that | ie 
new companies are conducted on Jines which p 
would inspire confidence in the mind of the i i 
investor. Judged from this point of view, many Rea 
of the prospectuses recently published do not ae 
give any encouragement to hope that the Bi 
lessons of the boom period and its collapse have er n 
at all been appreciated by the promoters. In ae 
several of these prospectuses, intending sub- 7 Ae 
scribers are not at all given aniy information as i tn 
to the estimated volume of production, its costs, 1 Tarifi 
the margin of profit, ctc., which information is i Mision 
absolutely essential to enable the investor to Af ini, 
decide about the future prospects of the concert. W is ba 
Take the case of the.... Sugar and ..-. Sugat 7 fhe co 
Mills. What did we find? We found that f dae 
a most fantastic clause was incorporated in the J laced. 
Articles of Association to the effect that it iol Pan off 
not be open to shareholders assembled att 1 additio 
annual general meeting to elect their ch | having 
representative as a director in place of n to. 
retiring director unless the name of the pror | Ment, 
director was previously approved by ‘one Mly on 
directors. Such a clause amounts to an ie oan these 4 
on the recognized right of the shareholde ace | Poit 
appoint their own man as a director m A Mdisty 
of the retiring director. Take again t8 Co. the pre 
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What did we find? We found that @ ne Not for 
device was resorted to by the promotoi À 
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n my J jomotors iD India do not create conditions 
© that | thich drive back capital into its fastnesses.”” I 
which mke a present of these remarks to our friends 
of the the company promoters and hope that in future 
many | hey will think more in terms of their sub- 
lo not} scihers rather than in terms of self. 


| At a time when prospectuses of new sugar 
companies are coming out in quick succession, 
Ido not think it would be out of place to offer 
afew remarks concerning the organization of 
some of these companies. In their Report, the 
| Tariff Board found that the usual rate of com- 
mision of managing agents engaged in the 
industry was 74 per cent on profits and it was on 
this basis that they framed their estimates of 
the cost of production. Now what have we 
athe pd in the case of several new sugar issues 
would | Paced on the market recently ? Firstly, there is 
at the | pice allowance which, as a rule, represents 
ditional remuneration to the managing agent, 
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yasion | Tr profits but also on sales. I submit that 
Jers t0 1 loj terms of remuneration amount to an 
place 4 i ieee of the protection granted to the 
1 cena the expense of the community. 
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in any way subscribing to the managing agency 
system, may I be permitted to refer those who - 
indulge in such wild talk to the recent pros- 
pectus of the Belrampur Sugar Company whose 
shares have been oversubscribed. It would 
appear that the managing agents Messrs. Begg 
Sutherland & Co., whose name in the Sugar 
Industry is a household word are content with 
a commission of six per cent on the net yearly 
profits and that too, after deducting depreci- 
ation on the statutory scale, meome-tax, super- 
tax and other like impositions. It is obvious 
that these deductions would considerably lower 
the percentage of the commission fixed. It is 
significant to point out that the practice in 
Bombay is not to allow these deductions in 
calculating the managing agents’ commission. 
I commend these terms of remunerations to 
those of our industrialists who contend that 
industrial expansion is not possible in India 
unless company promoters are liberally paid. 
Whilst on behalf of this Association, I 
gratefully appreciate the encouragement and 
assistance received at the hands of the press, 
both in Bombay and outside, I cannot help 
referring publicly to the difficulties your Com- 
mittee have frequently to contend with in 
inducing the press to give publicity to ourstate- 
ments. The hesitation on the part of the press 
to comply with our request is, I understand, 
in many cases the result of the fear of being 
involved in the clutches of the law of libel. 
May I assure the press here and now that before 
issuing any public statement, the Committee 
always takes particular care in fortifying its 
position with legal advice. The very fact that 
though more than once managing agents with a 
long purse have attempted to threaten us into 
silence not one of them had the courage to 
challenge in a court of law our bonafides in the 
matter of our criticism, ought to satisfy the 
press that our criticisms are weighted with 
sufficient care and responsibility. Im this con- 
nection, | take the opportunity of denouncing 
the practice adopted by the management of a 
new flotation who attempted to gag the press 
by serving them with notices in advance before 
our statement could be published. Such com- 
pany promoters,] am sure, do not either enhance 
their own credit-in the estimation of the public 
nor do they inspire confidence among investors 
jn new enterprise. 
On 21st February last, in reply to a short 
notice question by Mr. H. P. Mody, the Honour- 
able Sir Joseph Bhore stated that the Tariff 
Board’s Report on the cotton textile industry 
was received later than Government had origi- 


public business had left insufficient time for 
full consideration by Government of this matter. 
The Hon’able the Commerce Member in- 
formed the House that the final decision in 
regard to the Report not having been reached 
it had become necessary to meet the situation 
by extending upto 3lst October next the Cotton 
Textile Industry Protection Act, 1930, and the 
Notification under Sub-section 5 of Section 3 
of the Indian Tariff Act imposing extra rates of 
duty on cotton piece-goods not of British manu- 
facture which were due to expire on 31st March 
next pending formulation of their decision. He 
further informed the House that in accordance 
with the usual practice the Report of the Tarifi 
Board would not be published until a final 
decision had been taken by Government. It 
is much to be regretted that Government 
were unable to come to a decision although 
the Report, according to my information, had 
been in their hands since the middle of Novem- 
ber last. The postponement of any action by 
Government on the Report is keeping the 
industry in a state of suspense. Since the 
Report was submitted the state of the industry 
has gone from bad to worse and any delay in 
protecting it adequately would mean nothing 
but disaster to all concerned. It is a well- 
known fact that the industry is suffering from 
the cut-throat competition from Japan accentu- 
ated, as it is, by the perpendicular fall in the 
Rupee-Yen exchange. Japanese goods are 
being dumped on the Indian markets—a fact 
which Government cannot deny. Any other 
Government, having the least solicitude for the 
welfare of the country’s premier industry, would 
have taken effective steps ere long to arrest this 
sort of dumping. It is not too late even now 
and it hope the Government will come forward 
with anti-dumping proposals aimed to meet 
effectively the dumping of the kind which has 
been the common feature of trade conditions 
in India for some time past. 
reek the Finance Member has been able 
„produce a budget with a small surplus is 
sen a matter of some satisfaction. But 
5 pu 1 1g cannot by this mere fact be made to 
torg e very pressing burden of taxation 
imposed during the last three years, Your 
Committee have already condemned the deci- 
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the same time, Government — cannot an 

longer ignore their obvious duty tone 
the trade and industry of this countr 

The era of cheap money should be utilized 
to launch out well-considered programmes of | 
capital works which would provide the | 
much-needed stimulus to several of ow | 
industries that are drooping for lack of order, | 
I do not for one moment suggest any improvi- 

dent or ill-conceived expenditure by the State 

but there are directions, for instance, the pur- ` 
chase of rails and rolling stock, ete., in which 
the State can do something to the benefit of 
our industries. 

The White Paper has been condemned by all 
sections of Indian opinion and I do not think 
it will serve any useful purpose to deal with it 
at length on this occasion. Speaking from this W birdly 
Chair on the 28th June 1930, I observed that W ine the 
the whole problem in India was an economic Ths ai 
problem ; that it was the problem of national 4 lad to 
income. I stated that the national income i iory sol 
being insufficient to supply the minimumi mtouc} 
requirements of the Indian people, the county H hem, 
was sliding downwards to dangerous depths. } cupat 
I do not find anything in the White Paper which A hibition 
can be said to hold out any hope of betterment 
in the economic conditions of the India? a 
people. On the contrary, J find ‘that the a 
economic hold of Britain over India a 
been perpetuated and in certain respects Be 
made tighter. I have no doubt in my Ta 
that if England desires peace and contente na 
in India, she must be prepared to consent ined ; 
radical alteration of the proposals conta AE 
in the White Paper.* 
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* Part of Presidential Speech delivered at i 
Annual Meeting of the Bombay Shareho 
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ere Pa social othe rs that y hich is a 
mind han y interdict accordance with 
pment A the ib hrow gh the best manner, 
tton | Par of ages, coercion ceases to 
tained i anse Re calamitous be coercion, and is 
tion me © separa- a force or pressure 
| tan, meh from that is always to be 
yout A oman an from welcomed. Apart 
re) AS bom o Woman from this aspect of 
that evi Ta Mahatma Gandhi. the mattor, ie 
cus- is no pressure 


it; uctioned p 


any community in 


if ig y long usage, die hard. applied to any man or any 
rue" in rue also that it requires a new particular. If a man induces people 
oa to love their neighbours as themselves 


è they aay he Conscience of the country 
Was, ane wiped out. A superhuman 


and in doing so offers to undergo inconvenience 
to himself, it cannot be i 
thing that might be termed applying compulsion 
tothem. Ifthis be notso, then every good man 


said he has done any- 


i our very eyes, cannot but and true is a source of coercion to every other 
figure perman, His has been an im- man who is not good or true; for he is always 
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man and true wrong in a social or religious 
sense in a case like this? [very religious re- 
` former who tried to show the right path would, 
insuch a case, be termed an immoral oppressor 
Can that be accepted as a right 
description of the reformer ? What would be 
the position of Sankara vis a vis the sects he 
“suppressed ; of Ramanuja vs a vis the untoucha- 
bles generally ; and what again of Madhwa who 
admitted women and Sudras generally to the 
right of Vedantie learning ? What again should 
we say of Jesus vis a vis the crusade he led 
against his co-religionists, the Jews? These 
would have to be the greatest “ moral coer- 
cers” of the world’s peoples through the ages. 
Would any one listen to such a description ? 
Are they not in one sense and ina true sense, 
still morally coercing people to go the right 
path and lead the right life? If the answer 
be“ yes”, then none will dispute how “love? 
has been the rock bottom of the Mahatma’s 
Fast. Love for his community: Love for his 
society; and Love for his religion. To him 
the term “coercer” cannot be applied, 
except in the only sense ofa teacher who points 
the right path of duty to those who would 
follow him, And as to those who would follow 
him to-day, their name is legion. . 
Another class of critics have suggested 
that giving one’s life to a cause is tantamount 
to committing suicide. Jesus gave his life but 
did not, say these critics, fake it—sugeesting 
that the Mahatma is doing so. This is not only 
far from the truth, but is also a misreading of 


of society. 


A London correspondent writes :—It is not 
anticipated’ that Mr. Chamberlain will have 
any great difficulty in getting his Budget 
proposals through the House of Commons. 
There will, no doubt, be a good deal of cri- 
ticism of the way in which he has disposed 
of his small surplus; indeed, the opening 
debate this week has shown that he is likely 
to meet with much Labour opposition and 
with little assistance from the Samuel group 
of Liberals. The latter feel that instead 
of reducing the beer duty at a cost of 
£ 14,000,000 some of the available surplus 
should have been used in the reinstatement of 
the cuts in the payment of the teachers, the 
police, the armed forces, and the unemploy- 
ed, which were made in 1931. But, what- 
ever force this criticism may have, Mr. Cham- 
_ berlain is always assured of an ample majority 
‘The co-operative societies“ are not at all 
pleased at the announcement that they are 
I their contribution towards the 
aedo fhetbiy Bbnidiremuansloxa 
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his life. So far as Jesus was done 

he made—according to the hest Re) 

ties—no diflerence between “ma inona 

t . ” N ; SlVing? and 
taking No man could have 4 

it, if he could not have offered jg. aken 


2 3 Ifan 
is endued with love and his love for the a 
glit 


is so great and truthful that nothing s 
it can induce others to do the right t 
is privileged to risk it. i 
life is evidence of this doctrine. And accord 
ing tothe true theory of sacrifice, it is the ve 
you love that you should give as an “off 
ing. And what is the best that a man could 
love so faras he himself is concerned beyond 
his own Jife? Hence it is that Jesus 


1t thing, he 


risked his to set before his co-religionists the | 


right path and so it is that the Mahatma has 
risked his own to show the true way to his 
co-religionsts. None but those who cannot 
see or who cannot hear will speak ill of what 
the Mahatma did out of utter love for his 
brethren. 

There is only one word more to add. 
will the Government do? Simla 
conflicting. One version goes that the 
Mahatma will be left alone. Is that sufficient! 


What 


A settlement is necessary and that can be | 


got for the mere asking of it.. Will Simla 
heed the hour? Echo asks “Wil Simla 
heed the hour?” 


and the Man is ready—what is required isthe J 


will to do the right thing in the right way and 
to the right extent. The moral of the Fastis 
there to all except to those who will not listen. 


oppose the resolution which Mr. Chamberlain 
intends ultimately to bring before the . i 
of Commons to achieve this object. Althoug 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his spect 
expressed the hope that some 


most unlikely. Extensive 
carried out on behalf of the co-ope 


known, that form of political pres 


no doubt, be still further increase ‘4 as te : 


V. Alexander, who may be regarde 


leader of the ‘co-operative movement 
ed from the Strangers’ Gallery to pe 4 
speech, and was afterwards presei? ati 
presen 
when it was decided to oppose the ee 
resolution to enable Mr. Chamberla” c0 
pose the necessary taxation 3 
[Since this was written, the mea 
ed the House of Commons —ED+ 
, Haridwar 3 
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man | fondon 30th April 1933.—tt is too early 
tight i foresee with any assurance the permanent 
ort of 4 4 os m the American monetary system 
ne, he | Be or the recent banking crisis in 
Jeu fea States. The authorities will 
esw! fa, United States. he authorities wi 
ccord- [ihe e both time and patience to decide 
10 best es and put into effect measures designed 
‘offer. | i prevent a repetition of the disorders of 
could f the past few years. The steps taken mean-. 
eyond f ste are directed almost entirely to coping 
Jesus | vith an emergency. Nevertheless, even these 
ts the } arly actions of the new administration suggest 
n some directions in which the monetary system 
amot | mS likely to be re-shaped. 
what | Nirurge OF THE MONETARY STANDARD. 
a us } Tt has first to be recognized that the United 
What | States has joined for the time being the 
ws is | mpany of those countrics which, like 
+ thea Germany, have suspended the operation of the 
sent? | wildstandard while maintaining the exchange 
an ben Values of their currencies at about par with 
Simla the few remaining gold units. Gold purchases 
Sinla 7 ftom the central banks have been prohibited, 
struck | and this in itself, by whatever method the 
Geile Peon is enforced, means departure from 
y and F ae standard. True, in our own country 
časti i y FES procedure was followed, but Britain’s 
listen. | eae from gold was due to overwhelming 
| Bee sales of sterling, which, 
yerlain | eee J he step was taken, brought about 
House | its ernal depreciation of the pound below 
hough f i gold parity. In America } tl 
] and, the ab in America, on the other 
speech i tom t abrogation of the right to buy gold 
ement Tyg: aly a central banks was the outcome 
ee €change A internal demands for gold in 
ey There wa paper currency or bank balances. 
me tales of i never any question: of forcign 
ee itvolvin ollars in the exchange market 
18 H to R, Such enormous losses of gold as 
e The total Suspension of gold payments. 
United Statis. foreign-owned funds in the 
Bt fron Bald Vas indeed far below the amount 
Alice 3 the central reserves. ` 
Bip larity with G P iti 
i tely raed ermany's position 
Nt hag an : The American Govern- 
change peed restrictions, still in force, 
angs, but these are no more 


foe they seem to be, 
ee aut own regulations, which 
a a ember 1931 to March 1932. 
for « n purchases of exchange 
the imate” trade or travel pur oses 
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United States Monetary System. 


into prior to the general closure of the banks. 
They are not to be ‘compared, therefore, 
with the elaborate control to which all 
German purchases of foreign exchange are 
subject under threat of dire penalties, and 
without which the reichsmark could not 
have been maintained at gold parity. There 
is in America, moreover, no obligation upon 
a holder or recipient of foreign currencies 
to surrender these to any exchange authority. 
In this respect again the United States 
restrictions differ radically from the German 
and correspond with our own, now abandoned. 
In fact, the exchange market in America 
may be regarded almost as a free market, 
the only restraint being upon speculative 
or capital purchases of foreign currencies 
by American residents. Consequently, the 
exchange valuation of the dollar is not in 
any sense “ artificial“, and it would appear 
at this distance that a resumption of free 
gold payments for external purposes could 
take place immediately without undue 
risk of embarrassingly heavy withdrawals. 
America’s suspension of the gold standard 
is thus to be regarded as a temporary measure 
of security, taken on her own volition, rather 
than an enforced and enduring separation. 

America, therefore, may ab any time 
return to the full gold standard as under- 
stood in the modern world. Yet her standard 
may take a form somewhat different from 
that hitherto in force, for it seems possible 
thatthe freedom of withdrawal of gold for 
internal circulation or hoarding may never 
be resumed. The American monetary system 
may thus undergo much-needed modernization. 
Tt seems a little hard of the American’ 
Government, and scarcely calculated to restore 
confidence in the currency, to threaten. 
penalties on innumerable citizens who, having 
within the previous two years done what 
they had been perfectly free to do, namely, 


to convert paper currency into gold or gold 
within a short 


certificates, should fail ots ae 
time to undo their newly-defined mis- 
deeds. The Fathers of the Constitution, 


prohibited Congress from — 
passing ex post facto legislation, may well 
have turned in their graves at this drastic 
measure. Nevertheless, the step accor ed 
recognition to the fact that central banki 
authorities are liable at any time te semo 
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the totally unnecessary quality of convert- 
ibility into gold coin, It is to be hoped, 
and there is ground for believing, that 
American paper currency has been perma- 
nently deprived of this quality. If so, the 
United States will have adopted in eflect a 
gold bullion standard, though its technical 
details may differ from those adopted in this 
country in 1925. This will be all to the good 
in the interests of the world’s monetary peace, 
if we are to assume a general return to gold. 

The fact that no difficulty has been 
experienced in preserving agreement between 
the exchange value-of the dollar and its 
gold parity emphasizes the conclusion, 
arrived at in our last issue, that a reduction 
in the gold content of the dollar is not con- 
templated as an carly item of domestic policy. 
A further fact bears upon this point. About 
the middle of March the United States Govern- 
ment made an offer of short-term Treasury- 
Certificates for public subscription, expressed 
in gold dollars of the present standard. 
The precise legal significance of this provision 
is dificult to judge, still more now that the 
circulation of gold coin has been in effect 
prohibited; but at least it seems to stress 
the improbability of carly and separate 
devaluation, whatever may be the possibili- 
ties of such a step as part of a comprehensive 
international agreement. 


COMPOSITION or THE CURRENCY. 
Secondly—though, to repeat, the measures so 
far taken must not be strained as indica- 
tions of more long-standing changes—it seems 
possible that one result of the crisis may be long- 
deferred simplification of the American cur- 
rency. The latest availble return of “ money 
in circulation ” is dated January 31, and we 
show in the table below the amounts of each 
kind “ outside of the Treasury ” and the 
Federal Reserve Banks and Agents. The figures 
thus cover all currency held by the public, in- 
cluding the commercial banks, together 
with amounts still outstanding but actually 

lost and the small quantities held abroad. 


Gold coin and bullion T : o: 
» certificates ., . 591 
Standard silver dollars 28 
Silver certificates .. ; 350 
_ Treasury notes of 1890 I 
~ United States notes 3 287 
| Federal Reserve notes E ; 5 2 707 
aS, $ Bank notes : 3 
National Banknotes - 836 
“Subsidiary coin .. Ss ix 362 
5,644 

ain. Gurukul 
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Tf gold and gold certificates should 
to have been permanently withdrawn th 
first step in simplification will have p ee 
taken; and it seems likely that thine cen 
of the circulation, so far as it remains oT 
standing and is not translated into bank 
deposits, may be replaced by Federal Reserye 
notes. There might be difficulties in the | 
way of withdrawing silver certificates, the a 
more convenient paper representatives of 
silver dollars, since the process would involve 
the final extinction of silver as a monetary 
metal except for subsidiary coins, The 
United States notes, a relic of the Civil War 
could be replaced, so far as they are still 
in existence, by Federal Reserve notes, 
since a fixed reserve of § 150 millions in 
gold is held by the Treasury against them, 
National Bank notes received a new lease 
of life when, about the middle of last year, 
the provisions for their issue , were tempo- 
ratily liberalized. The volume in circulation 
has in consequence increased from what 
was heretofore a more or less stable figure of 
about $650 millions. These notes are 
secured almost entirely upon Government 
bonds, but, in view of the concentration 
of gold reserves in the Treasury and the 
Reserve Banks with the withdrawal of gold 
coin and certificates, there seems no M- 
superable obstacle to their replacement by 
Reserve notes. Meanwhile, the arguments for 
their retention are weakened by the fact 
that the note issue rights of state banks 
were extinguished by indirect means half-a- 
century ago. 


Prove © 


One other item calls for mention, namely; 
Federal Reserve Bank notes. These 1 
issued in large volume during and Hoo a 
after the War, but had been almost entire y I 
withdrawn long before the recent ne 
Thus in the table above, which is a A 
January 31, only $3 millions of these ae 
are shown to be outstanding. Rece? : a 
however, as one of the measures for on d 
coming the banking emergency, ithe Rese ye 
Banks were authorized to place BOS 
this kind in circulation again. The i: 
for these new notes is very broadly de abl 
and the amount which could conce Ca 
be issued under the terms of the z5 ubt 
while difficult to state in figures, is U? i 
edly large. In point of fact, the Te 
so far put into circulation is reported © 
almost negligible, and if the ne™ ige 
of issue is regarded in practice 25 
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fiduciary currency will not remain 
part of the circulating medium. 
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POSSIBILITY OF INFLATION. 


Í on the other hand it is not beyond poss; 
sity that Federal Reserve Bank notes, 
j iit quire no gold reserve at all, might 
| shih Ted Micle of inflation. If, for 
Do Uni d States Government 
sample, the United Sta es Government, 
pur budget already shows a deficit, were 
| Bow “heavily from the Reserve Banks 
al an off new Reserve Bank notes for 
| iiiribution to unemployed or relief 
| ae there would appear to be no technical 
obstacle in the way. The real obstacles 
voud be those presented by economic 
' onviction and public mentality, In this 
rspect the American Government is caught 
inadilemma between the advocates of inflation 
| md the defenders of “sound money”, and 
has necessarily to give ample weight in its 
} deliberations to the effects on the mind of 
| the public of the arguments and rejoinders 
| put forward by these two schools. 
It seems doubtful, at this distance, 
| “herether either party has given due recogni- 
| tion to the other’s view. The“ sound money ” 
} mty perhaps fails to appreciate the extent 
| othe deflation, in the sense of a reduction 
| the volume of money, which had already 
| taken place before the crisis, and, the further 
succeeding shrinkage, as a result of the im- 


fat | mobilization of bank deposits and the 
anks | struction of bank credit. A large issue of 
alf-a- ae Bank notes, or indeed of any other 

1 take ey: need do no more than 
ely 8 e drastic reduction already 


d Reorded in the 


P volume of money, and would 
| “80 at little 7 


were 


iy elon cost to the Government and 
E f Bae the Federal Reserve Banks. On 
isis) en a ; Hand, there is truth in the “sound 
ated | icun pon that inflation of this 


nd, carried out in the circum- 
United States to-day, might 
to Check once it had got well 
e arguments of both sides 
e met, as a compromise, 

i extent a Reserve Bank notes to such 
Mimodity Y as would arrest the fall in 
Ml Sie 2, Prices. In view of the possibility 
É he ccs gee being pursued, it would 
ss ume that Reserve Bank 
ma, heed an emergency currency. 
ae act become a permanent, or, 
of ae much more than temporary 
o eolating medium, corresponding 


se e fiduciary portion of our own 
Sand note issue, 


notes 


perhaps p 
€ issue of 
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In any event, it may be that before long 
notes issued by the Reserve Banks, whether 
technically Federal Reserve notes or Federal 
Reserve Bank notes—that is, notes with or 
without a gold backing—will become more 
than ever the dominant form of currency. 
Indeed, there seems little reason why they 
should not eventually hold a position equivalent 
to that of Bank of England notes 
which are the sole circulating paper currency 


in England and Wales. The process of 
substitution for other currency is further 


facilitated by the provisions of -the Glass- 
Steagall Act, passed a year ago and recently 
tenewed for a year, which broadened the 
basis for Reserve note issues while preserving 
the minimum 40 per cent gold cover. There 
is much to be said for simplification on its 
own merits. True, under the somewhat rigid 
Reserve note issue provisions. operating 
until last year, the variety of paper curren- 
cies, particularly the circulation of gold 
certificates, imparted some supporting | 
elements of clasticity into the currency 
system. The gold holding of the Federal 
Reserve Banks could be raised or lowered 

as a matter of policy by substituting notes 

for certificates in circulation or vice versa. 

The withdrawal of gold certificates, if it 

should prove final, removes this facility, 

but if Reserve Bank notes were to become a 

permanent part of the currency they would 

provide a somewhat similar element of 

elasticity. 

Statistics are not available nor has the 
psychological position become clear enough, 
to examine the probabilities in respect of 
bank money, as opposed to currency. A 
number of highly important questions arise 
on this side of the monetary system. Will 
deflation or inflation be the ultimate, as 
opposed to the immediate, result of the 
partial immobilization of bank deposits ; will 
the control of the central banking authorities 
over the quantity of money and the rates 
charged for its use be strenghtened or weak- 
ened as the outcome of the crisis; will capital 
investment be encouraged or deterred by 
the measures taken and to be adopted ? 
These questions we shall hope to deal with 
in a later issue. : 


Tue New Carirat MARKET. 


By reason of the special interest shown 
in, the progress of new capital issues We. 
reproduce below the latest statistics, bring- ~ 
ing the figures down to the end of March. 


which is based upon issue prices, excludes 
all borrowings by the British Government 
for purely financial purposes, vendors and 
bonus shares, issues for conversion Or re- 
demption of securities previously held in 
the United Kingdom, and short-dated bills 
sold in anticipation of long-term borrowings. 


Year to 
March 31. 


Month of 3 months to 


March. March 31. 
S £ £ 

1919 .. 11,862,000 39,886,000 101,078,000 
1929 .. 69,356,000 147,016,000 344,671,000 
1921 Se 518,000 58,350,000 45 
1922 24,867,000 93,207,000 
1923 14,880,000 ( 
1924 13,324,000 
1925 21,737,000 
1926 23,902,000 78,028,000 
1927 34,714,000 $2,945,000 258 
1928 41,695,000 103,362,0 335,131,000 
1929 33,781,000 114,2 373,404,000 
1930 26,384,000 69,464,000 208,967,000 
1931 13,447,000 45,386,000 212,081,000 
1932 12,104,000 26,995,000 70.275,000 
1933 13,448,000 28,925,000 114,969,000 


Since the capital market was reopened 
after the closure for War Loan conversion 
the monthly totals have been as follows, 
in millions of pounds :—1932, October 19? ; 
November 10%; December 44; 1933, 
January 8}; February 74; March 13}; an 
aggregate of £63? millions. This total is 
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at first sight small in view of the 
ruling for money and the apparent 
of available funds. It must be remember 

however, that a large number of issues a 
been made to replace outstanding secu 
and of these we take no account. Ga 
other hand, our figures include a conside M 
sum devoted to the repayment of c 
term debts, and in this respect Overstat 
the true addition to capital resources a 
able for development purposes. Out of the 


low Tates 
abundance 


63? millions raised in the past six months, f 
1 


no less than £51} millions—an unusually 
high proportion—was for home purposes 
Foreign issues totalled less than a million 
and this consisted exclusively of amounts 


raised, without general appeal to the investing f 


public, by British companies operating 

. . . . 4 D 
mainly in foreign countries. Of the £11 
millions devoted to British overseas countries 


£72 millions is accounted for by the South — 
African Government loan issued last autumn, | 


As to qualitative distribution, £28} millions 
out of the six months’ total was raised by 


governments, corporations, public boards and — 


railways, while nearly £18 millions went 
to the group described in our annual figure 
as “miscellaneous commercial, and indus 
trial”, 


——___ 


The recent Report on Education in ‘India, 
on page 29, gives the following table showing 
the number of urban and rural areas in each 
Province in which compulsion has been in- 
troduced :— 


Areas under 


Province, Acts. ree 
Urban Rural 
areas. areas. 
Towns. Villages, 

Madras - Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1920 25 206 
Bombay .. Primary Education 
(District Munici- 
palities) Act, 1918 . 4 3 
Do. City of Bombay 
3 Primary Educa- 
tion Act, 1920 5 1 
Do. Primary Education 
Act, 1923 5 5 150 
Bengal - Primary Education - 
Act, 1919 GA 1 
United Primary Education 
Provinces. Act, 1919 ZF 286 
Do. District Boards Pri- 
mary Education ` 
. f vr ve 
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compulsion. 
Province. Acts. 
Urban Rural 
areas. areas. 
Towns. Villages: 
Punjab Primary Educa- 
tion Act, 1919 ., 46 23% 
Bihar and 
Orissa. Primary Educa- 4 
tion Act, 1919 .. L 
Central Primary Education #90 
Provinces Act, 1919 13 n 
and Berar : 
Assam -. Primary Educa- 
tion Act, 1925 
Delhi +. (Punjab Act ex- 
tended to Delhi, : 6 
1925) Boe! : 
= ey 
Total 138 2H 
A RA 


*Village centres, with 193 feeder villages- i 
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te thirds of the students who entered 
K ae i 2 in this year’s competition for the 
erable J ie Thousand Dollar Economics Fellowship 
short. } fered by the Royal Bank ie Canada 
tstate f grote, We lear, on monetary subjects. It 
avail- f js noteworthy that almost all of the monetary 
of the f asays appear to have advocated efforts to 


onths, | maintain stability of price structure as a 
sually | preventive of „future depressions. The 
"poses. | subjects for this year’s essays were as 
uillion f fllows:—(1) The possibilities of a managed 
lounts f serling currency as an international medium 
esting } of exchange ; (2) Analysis of the spread 
rating | between the price of raw materials and that 
EIU fof finished products; (3) Contemporary 


mtries f Empire trade policy, with an analysis of 
South J the results of the British Empire Economic 
tunm. J Conference; and (4) Aviation in Canada. 
illions Y The judges, Dr. Oscar D. Skelton, Under- 
ed by fecretary of State for External Affairs, and 
ls and } Mr. W. ©. Clark, Deputy Minister of Finance, 


went A aarded the Fellowship to W. T. Easter- 
i 4 brook of the University of Manitoba. All 
indus: ol 


o the three leading essays were on the subject, 
The possibilities of a managed sterling 
f “tency as an international medium of 
‘change, The winning essay is published 
J where in this issue of this Journal. We 


ler f 
T g p ea in this connection to Mr. Donald 
| “avn, the indefatical Ec i 
al | ithe Rol B ee ndefatigable Economist 
aa. a yal bank of Canada, Montreal. 
agesi a New Uses ror Corron. 
e ko ; ; 
i ation Textile Institute which has 
303 e neo time been engaged in research as to 
| pots they which cotton can be put to now 
T oR a cotton in laminated form. can be 
7 %chino e manufacture of bearings for 
0 Nek Y working at high pressure. Roll 


“x bearings : 
vith ane of cotton fabric, compressed 
F Moduced ee such as Bakelite, are now 
A | Mough to Sizes ranging up to units large 


p 
= 


fir rolling steel 
oh & the advantages claimed for 

ded coon, e Service in heavy duty and 
he Jy, omy due to the fact that they can 
Be mac; ith water. In addition to 

© how ale, LY Safety helmets for miners 
hq have b made of laminated cotton fabric 
yes Ce quite largely introduced as 
Noth (Tupment in the middle west. 
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laminated cotton for running boards on 
automobiles. Cotton fabric compressed with 
resinous material is also shaped into pipe 
and fittings for conducting acids and other 
highly corrosive fluids. Again, laminated 
cotton is now used for the manufacture of 
shoe guides and back-pressure valves for oil 
well drilling equipment. 
New Uses ror Paper, 

Systematic inquiry should be made with 
a view to discovering new uses for paper. 
In this connection an announcement was 
made recently by Dr. S. G. Barker, of the 
British Wool Industries Research Association. 
He said that the only successful method so far 
discovered to protect clothes frem the ravages 
of the cloth moth was to pack them in sealed 
paper bags. The National Association of Whole- 
sale Stationers and Paper Merchants has ceased 
to exist after having represented the distri- 
buting trade for 30 years. Its place has 
been taken by a new organization entitled 
the National Association of Paper Merchants, 
which will embrace sections of the trade 
excluded from the old body. The closer 


co-operation with the manufacturers which « 


their new constitution provides will, it is 
hoped, banish all confusion and provide 
satisfactory machinery for’ dealing with the 
marketing problems of the industry. Some 
interesting items are included in the month's 
colonial news. Timber growing for the manu- 
facture of wood pulp figures largely in the 
plans for trade exapansion in New Zealand, 
and a company has been formed to take over 
a concession on some 200 square miles 
of timber. Another company intending 
to manufacture newsprint in New Zealand 
for the New Zealand and Australian markets 
has been formed, while cigarette papers for 
Australia are to be. manufactured by a newly 
registered company in Melbourne. ` , 
Tue Roap-Ram CONTROVERSY. 

The Committee of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, discuss in a letter to 
Government the Indian Railways (Amend- 
ment) Bill introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in September, 1932, and forward 
the observations of the Committee on the 
same. The Committee state that they -are 
not opposed to the principle of the Bill, viz., 
permission to the railways to undertake 
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for the conveyance of passengers, animals or 
goods in any area by which access is afforded 
by the railway. They would, however, be 
sorry if the railways start motor services 
only to compete with private enterprise and 
kill the latter by engaging in a campaign of 
uneconomic rate-cutting on the strength of 
their superior resources. It is necessary 
therefore that the Government of India 
should set up some legislative machinery to 
prevent uneconomic competition and to 
subject all road vehicles to some sort of 
standardization on services and rates. 


Tnsurine SCHOOL FEES. 


Some of the British insurance companies 
have evolved a novel scheme for insuring the 
school fees of children whose parents know 
that the continuity of education depends on 
their own ability to live in order to provide 
the necessary money. This new policy is a 
contract effected when the child is just enter- 
ing the school or while at school, and it 
provides that if the parent dies during the 
educational period the termly amounts 
insured will be paid by the insurance company 
for the remainder of the period. For 
example, a father whose age does not exceed 
50 could take out a policy to ensure an 
amount of £50 per term being paid for the 
balance of a period of four years (covering 
12 terms) if he should die at any time during 
that period. His premium for this insurance 
would he £2 10s. per term, payable for six 
terms only—namely, over half the period of 
the insurance. This policy has the additional 
benefit that in the event of a parent becom- 
ing totally disabled through any sickness or 
accident the company will waive the payment 
of the termly premiums’ and maintain the 
insurance in full force free of charge during 
the period of the disablement. To add to the 

Mm respect of the premiums. 


The scheme, it 
] i seems, has great scope j 
India, > ae Ten 


RECRUITMENT OF BUSINESS LEADERS 

What is a “ business leader”? He is de- 
fined by Professor F. W. Taussig and Dr 
C. 8. Joslyn, the authors of “ American Busi- 
ness Leaders ae (Macmillan, 18s. net), as “a 
person occupying a position as major execu- 
tive, partner or sole owner in a business of 
such size as to be more than local impor- 
tance in its field”. The authors conducted a 
- scientific Inquiry in America by the 

queshonnatre method. “ Nationally known 
: in the United States are 
CC-0. In Public Domain. G 
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estimated to number about 25,0909. anda 
this book the answers of nearly 9,000 of ty in 
to the questionnaire are analysed jn order 
discover from what classes they are recruit to 

how the proportionate contribution of a 
social class is related to its proportion in i 
whole population ; and the relative nA i 
of heredity and of environmental factors te 
causing class disparities. One of the conti 
sions reached destroys the log cabin a 
millionaire tradition. As many as 567 : 


cent of the answers showed that those con | 
ing had fathers who were themselves busi: | A p 
ness chiefs. The result of the inquiry, in the | on mig 
opinion of the authors, is to Suggest the}, recent 
possibility that “by the middle of the century 1 The i 
more than two-thirds of the successful busi- emphas 
ness men in the United States will he dearly 
recruited from the sons of business owners popula; 
and business executives.” Another condu mempl 
sion is that “the superior performance of } Jas g 
college men in business seems established f interest 
beyond question.” } encour 
Economic Lire or Irany anp Russia. f post-W 
In both Italy and Russia great experiments | Witch 
have been put in hand for the proper } ee 
organization of the economic life of these two Pio 
great nations. What I feel is, writes Lord il y 
Melchett, that if nations set their minds toat thang 
vast scheme of National and Imperial econo: | tion 2 
mic planning, they all have the courage 4 iy 
and the ability to make a success of the job i 1939 d 
and to restore orderly prosperity out of the 50.000 
chaos of disaster into which slavish adherent’ | that t 
to orthodox economic theory has led us. d should. 
JAPANESE SUGAR-CANDY IN INDIA, | f Ba 
The attention of the Indian Sugat wa | ; 

Association of Calcutta has been draw? g 
the dumping of Japanese sugar-candy - The 


India during the last few months. 
of sugar-candy has fallen from about 
per maund to Rs. 11 per maund gal 
the last four months and the Japanese til 
candy has become a serious coi án 
with the Indian sugar-candy directly: | 
Indian sugar indirectly. The comi 
the association feel that the sale of D 
sugar-candy at such a low price Das 
possible due to the fall in the price a 
yen. The committee of the association |, 
that the Government of India W oss 
steps immediately to make it ioe 
for the Japanese sugar-candy tO Bec 
Indian market and impose an a 
additional import duty with Ane 
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drawn to a 
| December 14, 1932, and a tele- 
“dated January 11, 1933, addressed to 


f Bombay on this subject. 
to take suitable 


Indian sugar-candy 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION, 

by Mr. H. Leak and Mr. T. Priday 
on to and from this country was 
n| ently read at the Royal Statistical Society. 
} the importance of the subject needs no 
emphasis since the position of this country is 
dearly made more difficult by increse in the 
jopulation at a time when already so many are 
| unemployed, while the cessation of migration 
ls gravely affected shipping 


A comparison of pre-War and 
| post-War migration shows that the annual 
} werage of the net outward 
| British subjects from the British Isles to 
| paces out of Europe was about 193,000 in 
7 tle 10 years 1904-13 and 112,000 in the years 


movement of 


J ‘lange from net emigration to net immigra- 
j 100, the excess inward to this country in 
í ting to 37,000, while for 

figure is estimated to be about 
There will- be general agrreement 

whole problem of 
be reviewed before the Dominions 
m ready to absorb immigrants in 


tt year amoun: 


Mysort Soar Factory. 


nd Tose Port of the Department of Commerce 
tries, Mysore, for the year 1931-32 
g the period under review the 
soaps in the Government 
Y was 240 tons as 
previous year. 
,94,539 against Rs. 4,61,940 
addition to soaps, the 
veral high grade toilet 
s vanishing cream, boot 
has since been decided to 
hanufacture of tooth paste also 
he preparation of certain 
and hospital necessaries 
y y was under- 
ics laboratory attached 
and these articles are 
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h 
l unted to Rs. 4 


During the year, the factory was enlarged 
by the construction of additional buildings 
and installation of new machinery. The 
Turkey red oil plant which was sanctioned 
last year was erected and 10,045 pounds 
of oil were produced and marketed, 


TAXATION OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


Hitherto the objection to taxing co- 
operative societies has been that the net 
amount obtainable was held by the Treasury 
not to justify the trouble in collection. Few 
people realize the enormous extent of the 
societics’ activities; in 1931 the wholesale 
distributive trade of thé English Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society was £82,066,739, 
and the sales of the ratail distributive 
societies in the same year £207,888,385. 
There will apparently be one new source 
of revenue for Mr. Chamberlain when he © 
frames his Budget as it is understood that 
the Government have decided to adopt 
the report of the Committee which was 
appointed by the Treasury to inquire into 
the present position of co-operative societies 
in relation to income-tax. The Committee 
recommend that co-operative societies 
should be charged to income-tax in respect 
of all trading, whether with members or 
non-members, the charge being computed 
ın accordance with the ordinary provisions 
as to allowable expenses, wear-and-tear, etc., 
applicable under the Income-Tax Acts in 
the case of corporate bodies carrying on trade. 
But there is the important proviso that the 
“divi,” as it is called throughout the 
report, should he treated as a trade expense 
so that the amount paid out in this way 
would not be liable to pay income-tax. 
The question of the “divi” will play a 
leading part in the discussions when the 
matter reaches the House of Commons. 
The Board of Inland Revenue estimate 
that on the suggested basis the co-operative 
societies would have paid for the year 1931- 
32 by reference to the trading results of 
1930 about £1,000,000 more income-tax than 
they in fact paid, and that for 1932-33 the 
figure might be in the region of £1,200,000. 
But the Committee add the caution that 
any estimates of probable future yield would 
require to take into account the possibility 
of societies deciding to increase the rate of 
«givi? which seems to be the most likely 
reply on the part of the societies. The 
Committee in their report have dealt specially 
with one argument used by the traders— 
' co-operative 


societies are causing a gradual elimination 
of the small trader. The reply of the or 
operative interests was that the elimination 
of the small trader was due as much if not 
more to the increasing number of multiple 
shops and departmental stores. The 
Committee agreed. 
Bustxess BUDGETS. 

A London correspondent writes alo 
estimate future expenditure and revenue in 
some rough-and-ready way must be as old 
as business itself, for no establishment could 
properly be run without forecasting. But 
budget control on the scientific lines is a 
development in the mechanism of business 
administration which this country has not 
reached. - That it is tending towards it is 
shown by the increasing study here of Ameri- 
can text-books on the subject. Mr, A. W. 
Willsmore, the author of that series of articles, 
has carried the idea further and supplied 
greater details in “Business Budgets and 
Budgetary Control” (Pitman, 10s. 6/. net), 
which provides British readers with some- 
thing nearer their wishes than can be found 
in American works on the practical appli- 
cation of this form of financial control, 
In the clearest way Mr. Willsmore defines 
the object and scope of control, the factors 
affecting plans and policies, sales, production 
and expense budgets, the “master budget,” 
administration, long-preiod forecasts, and 
other matters. On the whole, the technique 
of this control is a modification of that used 
in the national finances. Mr. Willsmore 
argues, from his oww experience, that, as 
skill and experience are gained in the methods 
Involved, reduced costs and lower expenses 
result, “reductions of 10 per cent and more 
being by no means uncommon”. 
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During the American bank holidays 
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treasury’s deposit with the Bank of Fran ll | 
has been reduced to eleven million frames, | 
compared with the 3,200 millions ag 


Which the 


ank originally advance 4B ihi 
bank originally advanced. The possibilit 


of borrowing money, as a long-term prop AP 
sition, is becoming daily more diffcult 3 ph 
interest rates are rising to such an aa | pal 
that the post office is obliged to pay 5 pa p pen 
cent, free of all taxes, for a loan which i is | oT 
now issuing, and which will certainly not le 
be subscribed in full. The general publie poe 
comments very bitterly on this situation | r y 
in connection with the conversion issue one ae 
which it has lost practically two years’ te 
revenue since September last by the fall in J fon 
quotations on the Bourse. There is one last | o 
resource, il confidence is not- restored, and n 
this cannot happen while the left of the an 
Chamber is playing at socialism, and that e 
is the same as was done during and after the a 
war, namely, a series of new conventions | E 
with the Bank of France raising the limit | Mais 
of advances which, it may be remembered, 4 Proc 
reached some 27 milliards prior to stabiliza- 1 Killin 
tion. This would enable the printing 7 or on 
presses to be set actively to work, and afford 4 ate 
a further opportunity of repeating M. Atos 
Poincare’s arrangement in 1928 of re-estl f ip 
mating the gold reserve of the bank on the } ie i 
basis of a further depreciated franc, and | ace 
thus wiping out the new advances. Fort: | 1661-2 
nately, we have at least the Senate to a r 
this new folly. dua Ecoutes de la Finance 7 ofdise 
openly states that the Ministry is trying ©] jie 
find a soft spot on which M. Daladier ™Y 7 Gana) 
fall so as to save his reputation as far 8 7 ands 
possible.” | ith 
EXCHANGE QUESTION. = 
5 c 
Writing again on February 20 the coy | Yew j 
pondent states :—“ One peculiar feat ee. 
the present situation, particularly in eR The 
to the exchange question, is that the EaR thee 
are beginning to realize the absurdity d e Sto 
franc and dollar being kept on a gol gal A Oan 
change basis when the internal fnan De 
situations of both countries ave in SUS, 4 W Situ 
deplorable state. People are starting to eyo torn 


it deplorably humorous that the es 
countries with huge gold reserves Ba, 
to continue throwing them at one ® ent 
in vain efforts to bolster up’ theit cu a 
and it rather reminds one of a 0O™F i 
men, surrounded by. the rising tige 
standing on piles of rocks, alternately, 
up another stone which they throw 
other in an endeavour to prevent tE 


ma being swept away. 
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n consequence, 


) “pected to 
vn regard to fasts. 
5 s 


jos of the great fast undertaken by 
Gandhi, it is of some interest to 
i] how fasting has been recognized in 
ay din the. past. L have just seen a Pro- 
on dated 8th June 1661-2 which is 
raded “ For a General Fast throughout the 
Realm of England ”. ““Ehis fast was decreed 
we are told, ‘of the pre- 
ant unseasonableness of the Weather where- 
upon it may be justly feared, Ecarcity and 
mine, Sickness and Diseases will ensue. 
Another, and one of greater interest, is the 
Proclamation dated 25th October 1678, 
“Tor a General. Fast”. Information of a 
jot against the life of the King having been 
recived, a fast day is decreed, and a form of 
svice published, to ask protection of the, 
Almighty from all conspiracies. Cn 29th 
Jamary 1660-1 and 25th January 1663-4, 
Proclamations were issued “for Restraint of 
Killing, Dressing, and Eating of Flesh in Lent, 
ot on Fish-days, appointed by the Law to be 
observed”. Such governmental enforcement 
af fasts is unknown to India, though fast- 
ug as such for social and religious purposes 
ie undertaken by both the Hindu and Muslim 
as: But the Proclamations of 
Been me show that in Britain fasting 
dee a remedy against the spread 
Tiracies ae as much as against cons- 
‘dhe fee the King. In India, Mahatma 
ands, ae puede fasts subserve national 
vith the peanon Of Britain and India, 
ordered h Ov of British governmental 
efore them, can perhaps be 
appreciate better the Mahatma’s 
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7 te i Debates on the White Paper—both in 


ommong A ; 
to celle and in the Lords—do not help 


toward ¢ that a change in the White Paper 


fonsi, ee goalis at all possible. If Res- 


F “tution a to have a real place in the Con- 


bun, ie Safeguards have to be watered 
sibilig is n estlards are to remain, the Respon- 
, ONS, To say that the safeguards 
E Working Noctous in the actual working, if 
Doin Stays Proves smooth is to ignore the 
biccted a the safeguards. The thing that is 
° to ask ae need for such safeguards 
oy,” Virtual ae to ignore them is to ask 
Speeches in neopets their human feelings. 
sition ; the Lords did not elucidate 


th 


5 this connectiqn.tp ABISME. cdir kA cement, has, 
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Lord Sankey proved a failure; while Lord 
Irwin lost a singularly good opportunity. 
The only person who spoke on this particular 
point was Lord Zetland, who, remarkable 
to note, stood out for Responsibility and tried 
to impress that the-safeguards would break 
down in their exercise by the Governor-General. 
The Legislature would, he suggested, prove 
too strong and the breakdown would be com- 
plete. But it was dangerous ground for the 
Noble Marquis and he did not enlarge on the 
topic, which is to he regretted. In India, 
the position taken is one of absolute unity 
among all political classes—Responsibility 
as enjoyed by any other Dominion. That 
is the truest test of the goodwill of Britain 
towards India. If that test fails, India will 
continue discontented. 
H af $ 

Jf Simla news, or what passes for such is 
true, people over there seem to suggest that 
they would be glad to see the Mahatma sur- 
vive his attempt at suicide. Whether this 
is said in joke or in earnest one does not see 
the justification for such a description. It 
seems a pity that there should be any levity 
in a matter of this kind, especially where 
the Mahatma is concerned. Very different 
is the view taken by Romain Rolland, perhaps _ 
the greatest humanist left to-day in Europe. 
A more touching or a more affectionate letter 
cannot be conceived of. He sums up the 
wider meaning of the fast as a protest” against 
“the most atrocious violence” of to-day, 
when the world seems to be on the brink of 
another—and more, devastating—War. The 
sacrifice effected by the Mahatma, he says, 
“ acquires a universal andsacred value like the 
Cross”. He too prays that the sacrifice 
may be spared by the all-merciful Almighty. 
But he understands the feeling beneath it: 
a protest ‚against violence, against greed, 
against oppression, against „everything that 
smacks of evil among indivduals, classes and 
nations. If the Cross did not save the world, 
it at least showed the world the way to save 
‘tself. Likewise, the great sacrifice offered 
by the Mahatma may yet point the way to 
warring nations as to communities a peaceful 


way out. 3 > oe 


The statement of the Mahatma on his re- 
lease and the suspension of the Civil Disobe- 


war - 
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created a flutter in the 
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Government dovecots. This seems rather 
unnatural, but the fact appears to be that 
the Government do not like, just at this 
moment, the disappearance, even tempo- 
rarily, of the movement. They appear to 
protest but the protest has failed to convince 
those who have so far taken the government 
at their word. If the movement is called off, 
why not agree to settle down? But is settling 
down opportune just now? The Congress 
critics, apart from the government, now sce 
-that Mahatma Gandhi has put the govern- 
ment in the wrong aud they feel that he 
should not go further and call off one whit 
more the Movement. Why so, you might well 
ask. They fear that the Mahatma has been 
moved by the impulse of surrender. That 
is mis-judgment pure and simple. He is not 
so much for the withdrawal of repression by 
government as for demonstrating the fact that 
government are not in earnest in their desire. 
Else why should government stress the theo- 
retical part of the statement and leave out the 
practical side ofit? The reasonis plain! They 
find the Mahatma has proved a true 
political strategist and a greater diplomat 
than themselves. It was not for nothing 
that Mr. Lloyd George called him a great 
politician and an astute politician—though 
he is innocent of the morals of a modern 
politician, 
Xk * % 

To suggest that the Mahatma broke the 
terms of his letter in issuing his statement is 
to insinuate by way of innuendo that he 
has not proved true to himself, His whole 
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The facts of the economic problem wi 
which the world is ont are r 
concisely summarized in the annual report 
of Messrs. Premchand Roychand & Sons 
In the previous report it was stated that 1931 
youd ae be Pea as one of the 

est in the world’ ic hi 3 

1992 the, repeat S economic history, 

intensification o 

has gone far to 

bility, or rather 

Tecovery, at any r 2 
eia is daa a 3 ee eS 
ing of tariffs, 
tions, the effect of w 
trade to a fraction of 
Tt is pointed out that 
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personal history is against such asilly sy 
tion. He was under no engagement not 

state what he thought right in the aie 4 
interests on his release. His release oa ic 

no-terms. It was more than unconditional 
The very explanation of the government 
answer shows the laboured character of the 
defence they seek to set up. They wA 
caught napping, as they say. But it was 
really something more. The Mahatma proved 
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that he could be both true to himself, tothe p i 
government and to the people at large. | Te 
* * * | 
Tt is to be sincerely hoped that there is no | 4 r 
truth in the statement that the praise be- Eo 
stowed on the Mahatma by General Smuts [alita 
is not viewed with favour in certain political | ri 
circles. If this be truc, it only shows how a 
little the Mahatma is understood even by | mundw 
those who are in daily contact with him in his f mall tr 
own nativeland. He is not only a great South | Ei 
African as Smuts put it the other day, but eae 
also a great humanitarian. Not only a great 7s highe 
humanitarian but a great seer who is born to i wich c 
- do good to humanity at large. To despise one ae i 
like him is to count the ill-will of posterity for i n fi 
ages to come. What impressed General Smuts A anl wh 
most about the Mahatma was his purity—m J ba fa 
thought, word and deed. After all is said and er 
done, one great man measures another by the a. 
motives governing him in his actions. Andin | as 
the Mahatma’s case they have been the purest J cane 
imaginable from first to last. He has reall) f fars t 
shown the way to humanity—the debaset f pal p 
humanity of to-day the world over. aa 
} hares, 
2 calle 
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been able to convince its own nationals A wild 
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the imperative need for these restric wit 

while the net result has been a reste” at th 


: at 3 j ica q 
of economic activity “ universally preju 
and involving a policy which, if pursi ssal 
: d in unite 
existie 


bankruptcy.” The root of the 
trouble, itis emphasized, is a defect m Ta 
of distribution as expressed in Pure 
power. The world is looking to the 
nomic Conference to redress 
position by bringing about @ 
the restrictions which at present 
all enterprise, but it is very oby? in 
there must be a pronounced chang? 45 
Present international. outlook if *° 
imposed in the Conference are 1? 
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Je which a writer in the Times 
ent contributed to the Con- 
Section he pointed 
i which the small trader 
P riences in securing financial assistance 
g suggested that they might be overcome 
p ana o0 5 b : : 
| Fy the establishment of mutual credit 
f asociations. In a short contribution it was 
mt possible to give full particulars of 
f sh a scheme, and in a later article he took 
casion fto consider how the new mutual 
| edit association would operate. 
fortunately we have good experience to draw upon. 
Ta modern building society provides an excellent 
qundwork for organizing a eredit association. A 
mll trader can borrow from a building society 
ithe security of his house. The credit association 
} muld loan or supply credit on every possible form 
| ofsecurity, except the house. and would also charge 
3 higher rate of interest than a building society, 
waich charges 5$ per cent. In view of the higher 
} iks taken by the credit association, an initial rate 
ofl) par cent would be advisable, and the assoication 
pt thus be enabled to build up a reserve. As 
J 1 when experience provided figures for working 


7° 4 fair average the loan rate could be adjusted 
} ‘cordingly. 
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SHARES AND LOANS. 


] ee E small trader wished to borrow £100 
| monts of of, say, 10 per cent., with monthly repay- 

Years, Peel and interest over a period of five 
j| Paal N it association would agree to the pro- 
} He would b Eee security were forthcoming. 
F ‘ition ail eee to become a member of the asso- 

‘utes, For cee a minimum of five two-shilling 

called u a vances over £100 the member would 
| Bsible ee n to take up additional shares. But 
7 tm the ar owers Should be encouraged to enrol 
| mouk ete ment of the association, as this 
MENS ab © a loan committee to gather some 
that the ie the borrower. For instance, the fact 
itto hoaa ower had paid steadily and regularly 
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ider wo » OT, in cases where the credit of the 

| igs bill Ree be affected, by the bill of sale. 

PA e of ae Siven to a mutual credit association 
ony Unplea ime would not be regarded as anything 

k to. o N than a debenture issue given to 
of ane We think in unpleasant terms about 
by mone. it is a form of charge often 
is ee and indicates that the bor- 
Y eventual} Y paying a rate of interest which 
the p; sees him. But once it is known 
i E is held by the mutualcredit asso- 
essontia] SERA would be created. 
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Loans against promissory notes for short periods 
might be granted to small traders and privately 
to professional members in permanent or constant 
employment. A professional department could in- 
deed be usefully added to the association. 

5 GROUPING SYSTEM. 

: Associations could operate in areas or, alternatively, 
in trading groups. Thus an association might cover 
a town and embrace all the borrowers in that area. 
On the Continent these societies operate in this way, 
but the charecteristics of the English people make 
this method unlikely to succeed here, for Englishmen 
have a strong dislike to divulging their financial 
affairs to their neighbours. A local would-be bor- 
rower would resent a committee of local residents 
holding an inquest over his application for a Joan. 

The alternative course would be more likely to 
succeed in this country—namely, to organize associa- 
tions according to industries or occupation. Thus 
garage proprietors or private hotel proprietors might 
have their own credit associations. 

It would be necessary to lay down hard-and-fast 
rules for operating these associations, especially 
with reagrd to overhead charges, and it is doubtful 
if an association would pay its way in its first year 
of life. Much would depend upon how overhead 
charges were kept down. Here again the origin 
and growth of building societies provide valuable 
experience. When £10,000 has been advanced at 
10 per cent the revenue will be £1,000 per annum, 
of which £400 goes to pay interest on capital, leaving 
£600 for management expenses and for building up 
a reserve against bad debts. 

The secretarial and accounting duties might. be 
undertaken by successful chartered accountants at 
their offices at moderate charges in view of the fact 
that in the early stages directors would be compelled 
to give their services. It would not, in my opinion 
be possible to remunerate.directors until the advances 
of an association had arrived at a figure of £20,000. 
Finally, it is obvious that no directors or officials 
connected with the undertaking should be entitled 
to an advance. 

American Banking Problems. 

The banking troubles in the United States 
have been followed in financial circles im 
London with sympatheticinterest, says a writer 
in the Times. They have once again drawn 
attention to some of the weaknesses inherent 
in a system of “ unit” banking though it is 
generally admitted that any banking system 
would be subjected to great strain if confidence 
in banks had ‘been shaken to the degree that 
has apparently taken place in the United 
States. It may be of interest briefly to recall 
that statistics issued before the bank failures 
of the last two years had occurred showed 
that the banking institutions in that country 
were 26,213 in number, 
15,078 state banks, 7,691 national banks, 


and 1,633 loan and trust companies. Pees on 


consisting mainly of — 


is wrong to assume that branch paning is 
unknown in the states. The state ban a 
which operate under state laws, are permitted 
in 21 states to establish branches, while 
national banks, which are governed by 
Federal laws, can establish branches in the 
same town as their head office is situated 
for the receipt of deposits and payment of 
cheques and similar routine business. In 
1928 the total number of banks possessing 
branches was 835, the branches numbering 


38,230. 
NATIONAL AND STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Tho national bank system when introduced was 
itself an effort to provide more stable banks while 
adhering to the “ unit,” method of banking for which, 
espocially in the earlier years of development in the 
states, the great size of the country provided some 
strong arguments. The creation of the Federal 
Reserve System in 1914 was a further attempt to 
assure greater stability in American banking and to 
give a wider measure of control over the thousands 
of banks scattered up and down, the country, All 
national banks had to join the Federal Reserve 
System and state banks were allowed to join it sub- 
ject to the regulations imposed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, In 1929,1,168 state banks were mem- 
bers of the system. It should be added that 
attempts to overcome the obstacles to branch banking 
have taken the form of interlocking directorships 
and chains of banks controlled by holding companies. 
But in spite of the attempts to develop branch hank- 
ing within the scope provided by the regulations and 
by means of the other devices mentioned, the great 
mass of hanks in the United States consist of small 
and frequently insignificant institutions which are 
dependent for prosperity upon that of the farming or 
ranching interests in the district. 

Some of the banks in the towns of medium size 
are larger and may be said to form a second category 
of banks in point of size, while a third category con- 
sists of the very large banksin the greatest cities, 
but principally in New York. This last group of banks 
includes some of the largest banks in the world ; they 
have withstood the effects of the world crisis and of the 
unprecedented fall in commodity and security values 
with much Success, and dispose of large liquid re- 
sources, The origin of the trouble in the United States 
banking world lies in the inability of the masses of 
ail the spend of tho severe eigebreson 
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the prices of primary commodities a l 
of their assets remained completely froz 

the fortunes of a bank in a small fownshin: hile 
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serves, there appear to be grounds for 
that immediate c of the troubles 
these banks have been advances on 
made on the basis of land values of several 
ago. Widespread default on such loans jg Year 
place and foreclosure is in many instances. takin r 
fruitless. The experience of many of these alive 
banks is providing another example of the moe P ) 
of the banking axiom that long-term morte i, tra 
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METHODS or SOLUTION, panker | 

It has not been possible, even with the Assistance | paa 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to' n, | kemay] 
confidence in the ’many hundreds of banks ii the details € 
United States which have locked up their assets in | prence 
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one way or another and are, therefore, in no condi- | 3 
T | has crea 


tion to meet a steady drain upon their deposits, and 
, 


still lessa run. The expedient of imposing restric Cy y! 
tions on the withdrawal of bank deposit will have | Be 
several results. Where it has actually been inposa | Ay 
it will presumably enable arrangements to be made to | ee 
take over frozen bank assets by the Reconstruction ae 
Finance Corporation, though at the expense of great | if a 
inconvenience anl discomfort to the industrial com E e 
munity. Where it has not been put into forco fears A 
of its imposition may tend to check runs on the ground 5 ae 
that runs on a particular bank might cause restric aie 
tions to be imposed on withdrawals from all bank Bees f 
in the district. How far these steps will restore confi | ie. 
dence and check hoarding remains to be seen, There We 
is little doubt that when normality is restored measures ma n 
will be proposed whereby the American banking | found 3 
structure may be strengthened. Even a limited alter it | 
branch banking system would be helpful, for it should } “pon th 
remove the possibility of the disturbance to confident® W iis in 
resulting from the failure of hundreds of small banks I The o 
while it should also contribute to raising the gener Omsider 
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wishes to develop is to-day finding it me 
ingly difficult to get financial assistance. : 
bank is inclined to frown upon his reque 
for an overdraft however attractive í : 
appearance of his balance-sheet may be, 
the amount required is usually too smat mi 
the bank to consider seriously. Even Tee 
porary advance is obtained, says Mr. 
Hopkins in the Times Trade Supplement, d 
the bank it must be repaid within a pem 
one year, for it is not the custom of © 
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sages on | in partners in most commercial centres, the position 
Vestment f cs not so bad for the small trader. Then the 
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n saracter of the would-be borrower, whose progress 
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9 restore f junils of the particular business from personal ex- 
in the But those were the conditions of yesterday. 
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x read fire with the progr 
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ive development of the small 


ae } tiation. Tt is not unreasonable to assume that what 
of eral his been done with building societies could be done 
“ial con mith a form of co-operative credit association. Banks 
reo {eae not anxious to grant long-term credits in small 
e ground coe small traders, but I think that they might 
A y persuaded to advance to co-operative credit as- 


JI bank | tions substantial sums, providing personal guar- 
re conf: ‘ntees for repayment were obtained from responsible 
. There Pople. 7 
measurda ee i Poul probably suggest that it would ad- 
banking sind ot cn collective guarantee a pound for every 
limited | pe of capital subscribed by the credit association, 
it should} y A foe been running for two years, thus placing 
onfidente | fis association the responsibility of getting 
JJ bank: 3 n working order. 
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for many weeks. Discarding with a flourish 
“orthodox” finance and challenging criti- 
cism from any quarter, he claims that 
unemployment and taxation alike can be 
reduced to manageable proportions by a 
bold scheme of national development financed 
out of loans. Whatever their merits, his 
proposals are certainly stimulating. He has 
set the Cambridge cats among the Treasury 
chickens, and fur and feathers are already 
flying, says a London contemporary. 

The imminence of the Budget makes his ideas 
of first-class topical importance and as they are the 
outcome of long and careful consideration and are 
backed by a wide body of expert opinion, they deserve 
carefu] examination, 

Begin with the Budget position: Estimates and 
accounts so far published indicate an almost certain 
increase in expenditure next year. Service improve- 
ments, held up in the emergency of last year, now 
become imperative, and the Navy alone demands 
an additional £3,000,000. The Chancellor is faced 
with the grim alternative of presenting an unbalanced 
Budget or proposing increased taxation. 

So at least is the situation as it appears to the 
“orthodox”. Mr. Keynes refuses to recognize the 
existence of either alternative. He admits the in- 
creased expenditure, but denies the necessity and even 
the wisdom of imposing it all on the shoulders of the 
tax-payer. There is, he says, expenditure and ex- 
penditure. Money spent on, say, salaries to Civil 
Servants, is not the same as money spent on, say, 
building 10,000 new houses. Just as a business 
divides its capital from its current expenditure, so 
the State, now the greatest business in the country, 
should differentiate betweer payments for day-to-day 
service and investments in public improvements 
which constitute assets to the nation. 

This is not a new view. It was advocated power- 
fully in the Liberal Yellow Book some years ago 
and backed then by leading economists and business 
men. It was in fact the policy, though perhaps un- 
recognized, of the Governments prior to 1931. The 
Labour Government financed development schemes 
out of loans; their fault was that they financed the 
dole by the samme means and brought the principle 
of loan expenditure into disrepute. When Mr. 
Snowden introduced his Emergency Budget the state 
of foreign opinion demanded an end to further borrow- 
ing, and the sound principle of development loans 
was abandoned also in the scramble to regain 
world’s credit. 

Mr. Keynes does not criticize Lord Snowden ; he 
does not chastise Mr. Chamberlain. Free Traders 
will marvel that he even condones the application of. 
‘tariffs eighteen months ago to safeguard our posi- 
tion. But he holds now that conditions have chang- 
ed radically since 1931, that the worst features of the 
emergency are past, and that the halting, half-heart- 
ed development schemes of the Labour Government 
should now bo revived, remodelled and driven 
through with organized energy. 

Why ? Not only to give work to workless men : not 
only to save on the dole; but, paradoxical as it may 
seom to the “orthodox,” to bring more reyenue to 
the [Exchequer ! ` š 

His thesis is simple. Prices are fall ng, incomes 
contracting, trade and business diminishing ; taxation 
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use increasing the rate of taxation ; 1 
the yicld. Equally no use making further cuts ; they 
equally reduce the income to the Exchequer. The 
Budget can only be balanced by increasing the area 
of its revenue, that is to say, by enabling a larger 
number of citizens to contribute which means in- 
ereasing the purchasing power of the whole people. 
That can only come by providing more work.. Private 
persons or firms will not at such a time embark on a 
policy of expansion. Therefore the State should do it. 

How ? Expenditure on capital account should be 
separated from other expenditure and financed not 
out of annual ravenue but out of development loans. 
By this means the Budget would immediately be 
relieved of many millions, and a reduction in income- 
tax mado possiblo—for the inestimable benefit of 
trade, And probably also for the benefit (in higher 
taxation yield) of the Exchequer. 

Reconstruction schemes, such as slum clearance 
and new housing (100,000 new houses are mentioned), 
and presumably road development, drainage, land 
reclamation and the other projects with which 
Mr. Keynes was associated at the time of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s 1929 campaign should bo prepared with all 
speed and carried through on a national basis. 

Jn this way expenditure on the dole (which would 
continue to bo finance out of (revenue) would be re- 
duced, the basis of national income broadened and 
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Iam not vain enough to think that I can teach Dr. 
Sastri these elementary things but certainly it is so 
courteous of him to say almost in the last sentence 
of his letter that he has derived some “ benefit” from 
my critique. He willderive a greater deal of benefit, 
if he will more calmly re-read the -latter and ponder 
its basic facts, 

As regards“ the date of H. H. the Maharaja’s 
Sehool, Dr. Sastri may “ believe” whatever he likes 
but the fact is as I have mentioned it. 

I should add one more word before I conclude. 
Authorities need neither ke numerically “more” 
nor “acceptable” to writers of a particular type, whose 
sole criterion of judgment in matters historic seems 
to be-based on what are called *‘Jikes and dislikes” 
and what might be convenient for sppressio veri 
and suggestio falsi. Is it quality or quantity that 
settles the credility of a witness? Woe unto history 
when this habit of stressing “ quantity ” for “ quality” 
gets more into vogue here or elsewhere. But luckily 
there is precious little chance of it. Dr, Sastri would 
perhaps readily deny the historian’s role to Professor 
Morse Stephens who, by his writings, revolutionized 
the study of the French Revolution and Professor 
Goldwin Smith, the Prince of Modern historians, 
whose viewpoint gave a new setting to American 
history. Verbum sat sapienti, 


N. S. R. 
(Your Reviewer,) 


MALLESWARAM, 
Bangalore City, 28-5-1933. 
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disabling the majority by artificial means is hound 
to end in disaster, To say that India is a land of 
religions, races and countries; that it is vast; and 
that it is impossible for it to unite or declare itself a 
nation is to deny its actual one-ness. No country 
in the world can be paralleled with India to show 
how successful Indians have been in annihilating 
differences in races, distances between provinces and 
dissimilarities in religion. There is an essential 
one-ness running through the length and breadth 
of India and that is due to the spread of culture 
begotten of a tolerant religion which has humanized 
the millions of this land through the ages. He who 
does not grasp this almost elementary truth. can have 
no idea of what is required by India or Indians 
to-day or to-morrow. It is this lack of knowledge 
on the one hand and it is the lack of intellectual 
sympathy on the other that marks the observations 
of several of the contributors to this volume that 
mars its usefulness. : 


Lord Irwin denies a “political life” in India 
before “the past few decades”. Prof. Dodwell 
repeats it by saying that political activity emerged 
in this country only in the “third quarter of the last 
century”. But when did “political life » in the 
form suggested by these writers originate in most 
of tho countries in Europe? How is it they have 
become “ Nations”? and India is still a Dependency. 
The foreign outlook of the contributors to this yolume 


aes ee 
is writ large in its content. Even Sir ee ee 
the one time Editor of /ndia, the organ of he n fi z 
National Congress in London, figures in this boo . m 
a different role. Why is ił >? Has he sua 
to his environment ? It omething that S r puron: 
dranath Banerjea is to-day described as a Contre 
Man ”—the old description of him was as an Extre- 
mist. So we live to learn. It is remarakble piak 
the Congress should be described after the confes- 
sions of the last six years by a succession of high 
administrators, that it is a “party machine”. It 
might suit persons and parties to deseribe it so, but 
the essence of the positionis that it still represents 
the Indian nation as no party described as such 
cain claim to, It is the nation; it is the country and it 
is the voice of India, If Mr. Dodwell and his co- 
adjutors are correct then the position would be 
easy for the Government in India, Is that so ? The 
fact is that the Chauvanist blinks the rea] position 
ant believes comfortably that he alone is correct and 
that the world can be deceived by glosses and des- 
criptions seemingly philosophical and historical but 
in actual fact wholly fallacious, if not absolutely false. 
The only point that writers of this type should try to 
answer is this famous question of Mill: How long can 
you contrive to keep the people of India as a human 
Warren? Can the domination of one nation over 
another succeed ? Can the British, without detriment 
ty themselves and their political and moral well-being, 
continue to treat the Indians for any further length 
of time as a subject nation? And if so, at what cost 
tú themselves and to the cause of civilization ? Honest 
answers to questions of this type are what are requir- 
ed and not essays that falsify the fundamental facts 


of the Indian situation. They may do good as pro-. 


paganda in America but they will not bake bread in 
India or generally in the East. 

But these essays have, however, this value that 
they help to make Indians understand the British 
mind—the mind of those who at one time had to do 
with India and who to-day would like to continue 
conditions in this country as they were when they 
loft it. An analysis of this type of mind has been 
long necessary and we have it in a fair measure here. 
The true difficulty that Mahatma Gandhi felt in 
understanding “Mr, MeDonald’s speech at the end of 
the Second Round Table Conference was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the diplomacy underlying palitics 
in Britain is too deep even for a Gandhi. “Hence it 
is he said he would search for the hidden meaning 
unierlying the Premiers speech. e 
diplomacy has prev 
baing clapped into 
That is, however, an 


ented him from doing so—he 
prison on his arrival in India, 


other story, though it i ; 
L r. 1 y s part of 
thé larger one disclosed in this volume. A saline 


too which deserves reading by i ici 
1 Ive; y the Indian publicist fr 
the double point of view of critic and entcn, 2 
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(Foreign), ; 

This is a volume of su 


Book Agency. 
Price Rs, 5; 10s, 


is preme interest to thos 
would like to know at. first hand the Wether ae 


sating in India. Mr, Bipin Chandra P: 

& religious and political reforni i 

oie ahah pee eds He suffered for what 
lights—to his country. 
h story in one sense, 

Pt, in tracing 


A biography bei s a 
the value to he attached to this 
the recent happenings in 
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And the self-same . 


India, has an unique interest. 
great fighter and beginning as an indiy 
passed through the stages of vtionalist, 
and Constitutionalist. The life of such a 
obvious interest to all interested jn the 
the future of this country. Those wh 
India and those who would keep it, as Mi 
as a “human warren ”, have alike here an opportuni 
to know the why and the wherefore of the str a 
that is now on in this historie land, We do not eee 
pose to retail the contents of this volume, foriti RE, 
that should be :ead through and through. 
Sir Surendranath Banerjea’s autobiography, 
no other book dealing with modern India a 
than this one by Mr. Pal, especially in the sat 
of an intense patriot. The early life of Mn al 
his school days, his domestic life, his religions en. 
vironments and edueation, the conditions under 
which nationalism rose in this country, the new 
stage and national songs, the Brahma Samaj and 
how Mr. Pal joined it, national education, Tord 
Ripon and the new political awakening, Hindu religious 
revival and social reaction—are all to be read in this o 
volume, Mr. Pal is no insipid writer. He keeps Keyan I 
the thread of the narrative through by reflecting f ay Hou 
on the times in which the main events of his life were f% 
cast. He lives through the period—some seventy. This is 
years—once again and his volume is full of graphic tho had 
pictures which the reader will miss if he merely skips 
through it. Thus village life in his school days, ad- 
ministration and officialdom si years ago, student 
life in Calcutta, Madras fifty years ago and many 
other topics of interest are passed in review in a manner ; b 
at once critical and impressive. We feel less the mere Bee 
man Pal in these chapters: we see in it how he came | i WON 
to be in the positions described and how the positions J) Muc to 
moved from time to time and under what stress, | i mo 
There is here the real quality of the writer and speaker 4 ™ anoth 
—the observant writer and the more observant ueh i 
speaker—that Mr. Pal was. What is the lesson of his inste 
life to us all? That is a question that each reader he pa 
must answer for himself. But one word may perhaps 
be hazarded to show its value, if only to illustrate 
the value of an agitator’s life in the evolution ora 
nation, a dependent nation like India. And itis a 
Action, action, action—and that without the desi 
to profit oneself from it. That is both religion a 
politics. Self-abnegation is the law of life, said Hux a 
and that is true in the life of a nation as much e 
that of an individual. A book of topical interes 

great value, worthy ofa wide circulation, 
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erature. | 
t lof what a pamphlet like that ought 
pre The list is thus arranged: 1. Biography, 
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Miscellaneous; 4. Sources: 


History; 3: À 


s and (b) contemporary writings 

We have nothing but praise 

. Purdah. 
By F. Hauswith (Mus, Saranvadhar Das), Messrs. 
yan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., Broad- 
ay House, 68-74, Carter Lane, London, , 10s. 

i, 

his is an interesting volume by a Swiss lady 


} wo had married an Indian. Jt is intended to get ‘* be- 
} iin! the veil in India”. It treats primarily of Indian 
mmen and it is undoubtedly a serious attempt to 
wbrstand their position in the social life of the 
y. A great flaw in it is the rather unfortunate 
ake the authoress has made in assigning to 
Ba mans anc Brahaminism all that is found other- 
Tie inexplicable to her in regard to woman in India. 
| Woe to the Brahmans” cries she. Mrs. Das should 
(=t more, and ponder better before she ventures 
42 another work on India, Apart from this, there 
: ace in it to interest Indians and foreigners. 
Me nee the account the authoress has given 

lan the eyed by women in the recent history of 
Parn nE _for winning freedom for the 
M iho Zenaro, hrillingly, The picture of momen 
i familieg ae fo general to prove helpful. Not 
| tpos are oun type described in it, But such 
BAsion hat Mt a in one like the authoress. The 

® over every english people, as individuals, re- 
} “sins and ae y. sun and wholeheartedly back up 
eis proved es page ons of Indian women” has still 
Por sha fas individuals they are so, why do 
Val Should they—lag behind as a nation? It 
be news to her that the deva- 


a 2 Perhaps, 
Mi Sstem Tel 
If degeneracy 
we it has to be set down to the loss of 
ange ik tl by the people themselves owing 
ES the character of the Government. 
Bech of powers in the hand and the 
hee Puen from the social and religious 
100 year: pe which has occurred within the 
veces? have had their full effect in turning 
of God” into the “servant of man ”— 
That seems a pity but there is the 
K ae is a believer in the high destiny 
Udik = According to her, the Indian 
Eis 3t pride is always that they (their 
Nooted in the high traditions of their 
3 is have a contrast in studies in 
Mayo 2 pomen Sister Nivedita and 
ie aa Das calls that despicable 
D ie aat should be read by those 
wa disinterested woman’s opinion. 
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But one sentence may be quoted :—“ Sister Nive- 


dita’s memory will for ever be cherished in India, 


Maiden-aunt Mayo’s for ever loathed.” Mrs. Das 
sets down the recent rise of Indian women to “the 
purifying influence of Mahatma Gandhi.’ That is 
both correct and just. Though the Indian women’s 
problem is a complex one, Mrs. Das has tried—not 
a little successfully—to prove it. She concludes : 
“But one thing will remain; the age-old search! 
The woman of modem India will merely alter its 
outward form instead of the ancient path of abnega- 
tion, she may find fresh ways of approach, a new 
and joyous realization of the ancient idea— Be 
thou a Sita—a perfect wife and mother’? ‘That is 
truly refreshing, 


Socrates Persists in India. 


By F. L. Brayne, 1.0.8. The Oxford University 
Pr Bombay. Price Re. 1-4, 

Dedicated to the Punjab Villager, enriched Ly 
eight cartoons by Lynton Lamb and produced in fine 
style, this volume is bound to go far in making Mr. 
Brayne’s words more persistent than ever. And it 
well deserves to. For, is it not intended to help the 
villager—to make a new man of him and to create 
a new heaven for him too and that through his own 
hands and eyes ? Mr. Brayne urges hard work, self- 
help, personal service and organization for village 
uplift. And he sums up his manha in the twa words 
“get together”. A fine practical book that deserves 
to be done into the Indian vernaculars for a wider 
circulation. An useful glossary of words appea s 
at the end of the voiume. 


Navina Vidyabhyasa. 


By M. Venkobachar, B.A., B.T., Mysore Educa 
tional Department. Subodha Press, Bangalore, Pub- 
lished by the Author. ; : 

Written in Kannada, this book. dealing with 
modern deyelopments in’ education deserves to Le 
widely read in the Kannada-speaking districts of 
Mysore, Madras and Bombay, -besides Coorg and 
Haiderabad. The author shows considerable skill 
in dealing with the different topics to which the hook 
is primarily devoted. Both the mode of treatment 
and the Kannada style employed are worthy of high 
praise. The illustrations add to the value of the 
publication. Tt deserves to be placed’in the hands ef 
teachers of both sexes and adopted as a text-kcok 
for teachers under training. If trained teachers are 
a necessity, books of this kind form a sine gua non 
for their rapid production. Herein is the chief value 
of this book. It really points the way—and the 
respective Departnents of Mducation should ke able 
to do the rest. A handy, well-written and topically 
illustrated book on: educational methods of merit. 

The part played by books in difficult times is 
seal by the Li Heer Committee of the Bermond- 
sey Zorough Council. ‘* The economic crisis has 
resulted in many. persons having enforced leisure to 
which théy are unaccustomed,” the report says, “* and 
the proper use of this leisure isa vital problem of to- 
day. Happily it has been found that many indivi- 


duals have turned to the libraries for help, interest - 


and recreation.” The total number of. books issued 


to the public in Bermondsey during the year was 
.. 552,629, an increase of 36,965 over the 


previous 
year, r a 
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Thesuggestion that Coorg, now administered 
tthe Central Government, should amalgamate 
| witha larger Province as it cannot continue, 
owing to its relatively small area and limited 
resources, as an isolated unit, has been in the 
ar for some years now. Speaking the other 
| ay, Sir Richard Burke suggested that it was 
| best for Coorg to remain as it is; but if it desired 
| tnion should it not think of her near neighbour 
| Mysore, the best administered State in India 
[niher than any district of Madras? That is 
f itequestion of the hour and that is the question 
hat might well he urged before the Joint 
Commitiee and the Government of India and 
the Home Government. Coorg has a long and 
aay peony, not the least interesting part 
ene y he romantic though tragic career of 
a Miers pu odeyar, who won back its 
ae ce from the cruel hands of Tipu 
Bik: Wal vee personally known to Colonel 
who lias i esley (later Duke of Wellington), 
aly ao a Interesting pen-picture of him ; 
ot Welles a peace by his brother the Marquis 
| tant of aa who tried to befriend him by the 
| Canara Rene Taluks wrested from the South 
| logs he Mees to make good the territorial 
fof me Sustained. Territorially it is part 
hestoater cing just below it to the south-west, 
l thy Bea part of it being about 3000 fect above 
i Adama a colly it was included in the 
ising sae whose kings reduced its 
Ysore tom ae and held sway over it and 
Ween the a 3rd to the 6th century A.D. 
NBS, who a and 10th centuries A.D., the 
ion of C a ruled over Mysore, were in 
ola isn as well. During the period 
$ called Kon Ta ruled by a dynasty of 
Ge ae ee who were displaced 
E a oysala kings of Mysore, 
riranna hey had their capital at 
eq gapattana, situated to the south 


 Cauyop 
d ey near Siddapur. They acknow- 
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The Future of Coorg. 
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H. C. 


l4th to 17th centuries. Nanja Raja, a con- 
temporáry of Krishna Deva Raja, the greatest 
of the Vijayanagar line, made Nanjarajapatna, 
to the north of the Cauvery, just where it turns 
to the north and becomes the common boundary 
of Mysore and Coorg, his capital. A successor 
of his was Piriya Raja, surnamed Rudragana, 
who ruled between 1586 and 1607. He rebuilt 
Srirangapatna and renamed it, after himself, 
Pirlyapattana, the medern Piriyapatna, in the 
Hunsur Taluk, Mysore District. Kanthirava 
Narasa Raja, the Mysore king, attacked 
Virarajayya, the last of Changalvas and took 
Piriyapattana, in 1644. A relation of Viraraja, 
who belonged to the Bednore family, however, 
seems to have appeared on the scene and begun 
aline of kings who ruled over the Coorg country 
for over two hundred years. The history of 
the country during the period covered. by the 
usurpation of Mysore by Haider and Tipu was 
one of unmitigated misery. Virarajendra, the 
rightful heir to the throne, escaped from Tipu's 
custody. and joined the English against Tipu. 
His exploits light up otherwise dry pages of 
Coorg history. He eventually regained his 
country but later owing chiefly to the uncertain- 
ty attaching to the succession after his death, 
caused by the want of a sound.working policy 
on the part of the British Government, he 
became insane and died in 1809. His brother 
Linga Raja succeeded him but the vacillating 
policy of the British Government helped him 
to put into the shade Devammaji, his niece who 
had been acknowledged as the Rani of Coorg. 
He established a reign of terror of which nothing 
was, however, allowed to leak out beyond his 
own kingdom. He was succeeded in 1820 by 


his son Vira Raja, whose rule becoming unbear- © 


able, ended in 1834 in his deposition and 

deportation. ‘The annexation of Coorg followed 

and since then nearly a century of British rule 
A 


has elapsed. $ 
huitieidedr years or so, t 


BS 
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Province has been administered by the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg, who is the Resident an. 
Mysore, with his headquarters at Bangalore. 
In him are centred all the functions of a local 
Government and a High Court. The Secre- 
tariat is at Bangalore, where the Assistant 
Resident is styled Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Coorg. In Coorg itself, the 
chief authority is the Commissioner—always a 
Member of Madras Service—whose headquarters 
are at Mereara. His authority extends to every 
branch of the administration. Since the 
Montague Constitution was framed for India, 
Coorg was endowed with a Tiegislative Council: 
The Simon Commission has looked with dis- 
favour on the continuance of Coorg as aseparate 
Province. The people of Coorg too desire a 
change, especially as they feel that in their 
present position progress is practically barred. 

What makes a readjustment of its political 
position necessary to-day is the desire for a 
larger life on the part of the people. The 
smallness of the area, the limited resources of 
the country and the costly character of the 
administration that has had to be maintained 
make it eminently desitable that its status 
should be reconsidered. Only a few words are 
necessary to render clear its position. The area 
ofits Province, according to the revenue survey, 
is but 1,582 square miles. Its greatest: length 
from north to south is 60 miles and its greatest 
“breadth from east to west is 40 miles. Tts 
revenue has, on the average, stood at below 
Rs. 1} lakhs while its average expenditure has 
Sometimes gone beyond that figure. Its 
population has since 1881 shown a marked 
tendency to decrease, thouch it has during the 
past 20 years stood at about 1,63,000. The 
following table seems instructive :— 


Year. 


Populati 
1871 opulation: 
1,68,312 
188] 7 2 
1,78,302 
1891 1,78,055 
1901 "on € 
1911 
1921 
1931 


_ The decline in the coffee industry has affected 

emeten i nto Coorg while the rate of increase 
among the Coorgs has also not been unite 

from decade to decade, get 

Taking it for granted that prima facie there 

_ exists a desire for a change in the siatus of the 


Province, a modus vivendi ma anil 
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that it has little in common with Coor 
Eaa affinity of language Or customs 
to South Canara, the difficulty of langua; S 
got over, but the difference in customs RE 
good. In both cases, the fundamental opp ts 
tion would proceed from the fact that absor ne 
by either of them would make the Provini 
its identity. This is neither desired nor dan 
able. (2) The suggestion of breaking up the 
Province into 2 or 3 parts and distributing the 
severed parts among Malabar, South Canara 
and Mysore has little to commend it. Tt would 
mean the partition of a compact and historic 
province and would be opposed from every side, 
(8) Its addition in its existing form as a distrig 
of the Madras Presidency and make it take its 
chance as part of that Presidency would alo 
make it lose its distinctive and historic features, 
Besides that, its distance from headquarters 
would still continue to be a drawback, while its 
present independence as a Province would be 
lost. (4) There remains only one other alter- 
native and that is its voluntary union with 
Mysore, its next door neighbour, and that on 
the footing of a sub-Province of Mysore, its 
present laws and regulations being assured to 
it. Under this arrangement the Province would | 
retainits present constitution and other features 
almost intact. Proximity, linguistic affinities 
(42 per cent of the population speak Kanarest, 4 
while Kodagu, a dialect of Kanarese, is spoken | 
by some 22 per cent of the population), religion 
and social usages (the Kodagu ruling family pro 
fessed the Lingayat religion, while the general 
population have much in common with i 
people of Mysore)—all point to Mysore as its rea 
parent. Kodagu, for instance, has been long 
written in Kannada (or Kanarese) lettes f 
Again, its carly history shows its close conne J 
tion with Mysore, both being ruled for long Y q 
the same set of indigenous dynasties. K, 
cordiality that has always existed beri 
Mysore and Coorg also points in the same ( in 
tion. The administration of Coorg has; ai a 
annexation, been carried on | the l i i 
Resident in Mysore under the designat oma 
Chief Commissioner of Coorg. The 
from the Chief Commissioner to : Fo 
Maharaja would in no sense prove a O a 
The fact that such a suggestion has been 
received by the Coorgs themselves shora 
there is much to be said in its favour: 
really required is only a legislative an? 
trative union, though on certain agree rac 
the administration of Coorg would, in Pinio 
continue independent. The status ? 
with Mysore may be attained on the & 
fees; Haridwar X 
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PA | Behe administration of Coorg to be kept 
WT toto be treated as now, except that 
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ip the | pvel of Mysore, whichis acknowledged to be a 
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ng the | fair one 

5 fair me. 7 = aye 3 

‘anara | (3) Coorgs entitled to ali rights of citizenship 


Would } in Mysore, including the right to hold the 


istorie f fishest offices in it. 

yside, | (4) All existing laws and regulations to be 
listrict | sgaranteed to Coorgs. 

ke its |" Alterations in and. additions to Legisla- 
d also} sive Bnactments now in force to be effected in 
tures. | jhe usual way, through the Legislature, 

arters 6) Coorg to be represented in the Mysore 


ule its | legislative Council and Representative As- 


ud be | sembly. 

alte- J (a) Coorg to be represented in the Mysore 

we Council thus :— 3 

a 1 

re, its ; If Secondary Elections are adopted. 

red to | Patrice Board R 1 Member. 

would | “iicipality 2 i lan (1 Mercara 
a and rest toorg. 

a If Primary Elections are dies ee 

imite A brall the 5 Tatuks 3 Members. 

ATES, tither case, the number of nominated members 

poken to be fixed at 3 in addition to 3 clected. 

ligion | 

y pro: Ecole to be represented in the Mysore 

eneral | oy oa ative Assembly on the identical lines 

h the ich the eight districts of Mysore are. 

tg real | ; 

1 long f « 3 

otters. f Rara botments are being made at the Forest 

nnet f Hodueg nstitute at Dehra Dun, India, to 

ng by Ji ah artificial silk from bamboo pulp, and it 
The A been te that partialsuccess has already 

pwen Ob uned. Cellulose was prepared from 

dire i Otmin ra Travancoria (ceta bamboo) con- 

ied 4 tiei e Specifications demanded by the 

a | l Shor ee but the preparation 
m | Virements : extent of the necessary re- 

a tillulose. e maximum percentage of 

al Istituen a gen is the most important 

© tl A artificia] aee for the manufacture 

) Daly Suk, is only 89—90 in bamboo 


ec ace of ash in bamboo pulp 
t tent ee 0.3 per cent as against 0.1 
din cell :2 per cent, the maximum re- 
vimen ulose for artificial silk. Further 
larch nee the Dehra Dun Forest 

a ute are in progress from which 

y hoped that it will be possible 


? Eray high percentage of 
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The representation provided for above is better 
than that allowed for Berar in the ŒP. Legis- 
lative Council. Berar returns only 3 members 
-—1 District Board, 1 Municipality and 1 land- 
holders. The population of Berar is nearly 
35 millions, while Coorg has only a population 
of 1,63,000 which is but that of Bangalore City 
(1931 Census). While 6 millions of people 
return in Mysore by election 24 members to 

the Council, under the above proposed scheme, 

Coorg would, for its 1,63,000 people, be retum- 

ing by election 3 members, besides the 3 

nominated members. 

(7) No measure affecting the well-being of 
Coorg or its people shall be allowed to pass the 
Legislature unless 3 of the total number of Coorg 
members are in its favour and vote for it. 

(8) Coorg to be administered in the interests 
of the people of Coorg. 

On the conditions above indicated, the union 
of Coorg with Mysore might prove not only 
advantageous to Coorg, but also enable its 
people to secure better opportunities for service 
inthe country. The administrative cost would 
be lowered; an approved system of govern- 
ment would be assured ; and a political union 
of the least irksome kind would be achieved 
with the minimum of inconvenience. That 

such an union as is proposed here is possible is 
shown by the case of Berar in the Central 
Provinces. If anything, in the case of Coorg, 
a political union with Mysore would mean a 
decided improvement on its present difficult, if 
not impossible, position. 


The successful solution of the problem would 
encourage the establishment of a new and 
important industry in India and provide 
an additional outlet for the utilization of 
bamboos. (Jour. Soc. Chemistry and Industry, 
1932, Vol. 51, pp. 864—865.) - 


The Jamnagar correspondent of The Pioneer 
sends a curious story how a live snake emerged 
from the mouth of a dead body which was soon 
enveloped in the flames when the corpse of 
a dead Kuhbi was burning on the funeral 
pyre in the village of Salary in Cutch State. 
The members of the Kuhbi’s family ‘were 
amazed at this and stated that the deceased 
had long been suffering from chronic ascites 
and oedema. It appears that the deceased 
had swallowed the spawn of a snake as some- 
times happens, when a man given to chewing — 
betel-leaves wnwarily swallows a tiny jelly- 
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Monetary Reconstruction. 
By Professor Gustav Cassel. 


Though the many different ideas regarding 
the character of the present crisis and the way 
in which it should be remedied make an im- 
pression of almost hopeless confusion, we can 
distinguish two fundamental views which an 
absolutely incompatible with one another, anc 
to which we should in the first place adopt an 
attitude. 

According to the one of these diametrically 

opposite views, a deflation, that is, a continuous 
lowering of the general level of commodity prices 
accompanied by a corresponding rise in the 
value of the monetary unit, is an extremely 
dangerous process, which is ultimately bound 
to lead to the complete ruin of the whole world 
economy. Those who take such a view have 
naturally forewarned people against such a 
process of deflation, have combated it when it 
has nevertheless commenced, and, when it has 
proceeded so far as it has now done, are 
endeavouring to remedy its disastrous effects 
by a counter-movement, aiming at the restora- 
tion of the price-level, if not exactly to the 
starting-point, at any rate to a level consider- 
ably above that which has resulted from the 
process. To this end it is evidently necessary 
to take measures which otherwise are not 
normal, and it may be needful to intervene 
actively in order artificially to induce a rise in 
the level of commodity prices by increasing the 
supply of means of payment. 

Those who hold the opposite view will not 
tecognize af all that any process of deflation has 
taken place. ‘They regard the fall in the level 
of commodity prices as merely the result of 
economic factors, are totally unable to conceive 
the fall of prices as a monetary phenomenon, 
refuse to recognize that the unit in which 
commodity prices are expressed has changed at 
all, and regard any attempt at a restoration of a 
higher price-level as unsound. When com- 
modity prices fall and the equilibrium of the 
social economy is thereby disturbed, those who 
cherish these notions have no other remedy to 
suggest for the restoration of the equilibrium 
than the reduction of all costs in the same 
Proportion. They entirely ignore the difficulties 
of such “adjustment ”, and insist on enforcing 
16 at any cost. They do not see that the 
pressure which has to be exerted for this 

purpose will lead to a further depression of com- 
modity prices, so that in this way equilibrium 
| never be restored. They do not trouble 


ial stride whi¢h pioperclam deeded Ka 


national conference it would be quit 
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of wages is bound to provoke, and they 
demand that even existing debts shall he 
adjusted to the falling  price-level, Without 
realizing what a complete economic ruin jg 
bound to follow on such spread of insolvency, 

The notion that the fall of prices isa natural 
process to which we must resignedly submit has 
been proclaimed during the whole period in 
which the deflation has been proceeding, those 
who proclaim it having learnt nothing from the 
terrible consequences which the deflation has 
entailed. Not even such a catastrophe as the 
collapse of the international gold standard 
system in September 1931 could bring them to 
their senses. Deflationism recognizes no respon- 
sibility for the havoc it has caused, and even 
inthe United States it has continued to the very 
last, whilst a general collapse has been impend- 
ing, to clamour for a further “ adjustment ” to sind 
the falling commodity prices. Bres 

To combat views of people who have proved 4 nae 
to be so incapable of learning even from the sensi 
most crue] experience, is a hopeless undertaking. roup > 
Nor do I propose to resume the campaign fora 7 ce 
deliberate stabilization of the monetary system 4 tienda 
which I have carried on ever since, in My Beonom 
Memorandum presented to the Brussels Con- Tipe 
ference in 1920, I pointed out the dangers ofa | ight of 
deflation. -What I now have to say is ma intr 
that any-compromise between these oppa | nisund 
points of view is impossible, and that Ta 1 losteaa 
countries which elect to proceed further Oo | "gulati 
path of deflation will alone bear the res} 
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ee ‘ ; inter fo Slt 
sibility for the resulting ruin. At ani i 
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orld p 
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try to agree on a more or less vacuous iit 0 
intended to disguise the insoluble con hee. a. 
ideas which exists here. On the Ti fon a 
the only hope lies in an inereasing reall” 
that this gulf cannot be bridged. 
In the United States the deflation! <i 
out that the crisis was caused by @ Pn 
inordinate expansion, encouraged by a” is that 
liberal grant of credits. They mei ive 
America has been lured into this ha” 
lending by her desire to accommodate 
to the monctary policy of Europe ant ai 
Britain in particular. This view 15 
wrong—I have confuted it, in fundame ui 
the October 1932 number of this A 
but we must reckon with the fact tha e 
persists and is an im portant factor ue zroh 
tude of America o the world economy” 


sts make : 


tals: 


hat America will be willing to 
England and the rest of the 
order to bring about an extension of 
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they i ammodity prices. Co-operation on such 
‘all be f i et questions must be based on agree- 
ithout oe regard to basic principles. We may 
un jg UN to hope that the unprecedented distress 
rency, ie American farmers will force the United 
atural . fundamentally to revise their attitude 
it has bari the monetary problem. At all events, 
n n a such a change takes place, there is no 
ar ie pies ect of the crisis ae Aes bya vie tes 
a i world policy for the regulation of the monetary 
a}. } system. 
aa ‘Fach individual country, however, is at 
em to _ | betty, within its own sphere, to stop the pro- 
spon: pS ofdeflation, to bring about such a rise in 
Levene ilelevel of commodity prices as is absolutely 
every | Cesa, and afterwards to maintain a certain 
pend- ability in the internal purchasing power of its 
t to pumency. In this way a country can protect 

} isindustry and commerce from the most serious 

roved | Mgrs with which it is menaced as a result of 
m them the continuous ‘process of deflation. If such 
king | ‘sensible course is adopted merely by a small 
fora | Up of countries, that little sroup will, of 
ystem course, be unable entirely to escape the evils 
n my | 'ttendant on the continuous decline of the world 
Con | “tomy. 
3 ofa faience, however, has shown that the 
nerely d o self-determination of an individual 
posite FR H inthe monetary sphere is liable to be 
those Ti ncerstood and to be wrongly utilized. 
n the Ta of concentrating efforts on a judicious 
spar | n of the internal purchasing power of 
intei Drie attention has often been focussed 
ile K R n reign quotations of the currency. This 
ae f ariet has been accompanied by a very ill- 
e majn e es lower these quotations in order 

iy fims, Wercial advantages. In England 
ation A a SUpposed that the Sal eval 

diy hat the pound sterling on the 


tation of ` a 
Noted ts of the gold standard in 1925 was 
oa 


| lich cornea a exchange higher than those 
nally Ter of aie nded to the internal purchasing 
that Perse op, currency, and that this had an 

Mihe oth acu on the balance of trade. France, 
“told os and when in 1928 she reverted to 
Pity gg aa at a new parity, fixed that 
a eT that her exports were favoured, at 
a time, whilst her imports were 
his experience has evidently 
coe eels for well-nigh universal 

cep down the international 
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rately aimed at a low international valuation 
of the pound. The “Exchange Equalization 
Fund ”, which was created in the spring of 1932, 
has in fact been directly utilized in order to pre- 
vent such a rise in the dollar rate of exchange 
for the pound as might be considered detriment- 
al to the British balance of trade. Similar 
endeavours liave subsequently been made in 
other countries., When Australia, after great 
difficulties, had managed to stabilize the ex- 
change value of the Australian poundin London 
at £1.25 to £1, New Zealand considered herself 
handicapped and resolved to raise her London 
rate of exchange to the samelevel. It was not 
long before another competitor, Denmark, 
followed this example. z 

Such a competition in exchange values is 
obviously quite incompatible with equilibrium 
in the international monetary. system. This 
equilibrium imperatively demands that all 
currencies shall be valued in approximate corres- 
pondence with their purchasing-power parity. 
Therefore, if a world monetary conference is to 
achieve anything whatever, it is a sine qua non 
that an agreement should be reached to take no 
steps which aim at keeping the external value 
of a currency at a lower level than that which 
cotresponds to the internal purchasing power of 
the currency. 

On the other hand, it should be left to each 
country to determine the internal purchasing 
power which it desires to assign to its currency, 
in other words, the monetary unit which it 
desires to reckon with. Intemational interests 
merely demand that this purchasing power 
shall, as far as possible, be kept constant. The 
time is not yet come for Such a stabilization. 
What is of paramount-interest at the present 
moment is first to get the purchasing power of 
money reduced, and thus to bring about a rise 
in the level of commodity prices. It would, of 
course, be a very great advantage if the coun- 
tries could agree on such a policy, so that the 
level of prices could be raised simultaneously 
all round. But, as indicated above, there is 
but little prospect of a general agreement of this 
nature. In many countries, therefore, people 
have been hoping that England would take the 
lead in that part of the world which has 
abandoned the gold standard, and resolutely 
proceed to raise the level of prices im terms of 
the pound sterling. It seems fairly certain that 
such a policy would immediately win very wide 
adherence, and that in this way it would really 
be possible to create’ the much talked-of 
“sterling-area,” within which stable money 
could afterwards be maintained. - 
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expression to its sympathies for a rise in Ce 
price-level. The monctary negotiations at the 
Ottawa Conference were terminated with such 
a declaration of policy. On such questions, 
however, we do not get very far with a general 
expression of sympathy. Active intervention 
is required in order effectually to bring about a 
rise in the level of prices, and this intervention 
must proceed from a clear view of the problem 
as a purely monetary question. So long as 
people cling to notions such as that a rise in the 
level of prices could be promoted by restricting 
production and imports, nothing whatever can 
be achieved. 

Nor, in the monetary sphere, should people 
content themselves with the consoling reflection 
that the rates of interest have been brought 
down. Low rates of interest will not bring 
about any rise in prices unless they lead to 
increased investments of capital. In such ab- 
normal conditions as at present positive action 
With intent to increase the purchasing power 
will be necessary. ‘The measure to that end 
which immediately suggests itself is that the 
central bank should buy bonds and thus force 
means of payment out upon the market. Had 
such a policy been adopted in time, and with 
the pre-determined purpose of raising the level 
of commodity prices up to a certain limit, it 
would no doubt have been successful. Under 
present conditions, however, it may be neces- 
sary to bolster up such a policy by the direct 
issue of central bank notes to meet the expendi- 
ture on stich public works as are considered to 
be absolutely necessary in order to relieve un- 
employment. In such a case it is of vital 
Importance that the normal budget should be 
balanced, so that the State will not find itself 
constrained to create means of payment to meet 
Its current expenditure. Should the State be 
compelled to take such steps, there is no limit 
to the inflation which may ensues Jt is essen- 
tial that the new supply of means of payment 
should lave the definite aim of bringing about 


a pre-determined rise in the level of commodity 
prices. 


One of the firsé acts of the new 
Tabour of the United States 
Perkins, was to rescind the orde 
ae x ue by which im 
and horder patrol officers were requ; 
take a month's holiday without ee. 
Ist January and 30th June 1933. § 
dismissed most of the spe 
_ who toured the country fr 

unding up aliens alleged t 


Secretary of 
s Miss Frances 
oraer issued at the 
migrant inspectors 


S; 
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Such a programme for bringing about ay 
of prices often encounters the objection die J 
country which raised its level of prices ne a 
tion would weaken its power of competitions 
the world market. This objection ig untenable 
According as the country raises its leve] s 


prices, the exchange value ofits currency on th Ind 
world market will be lowered, go that the | Punja 
country’s power of competition in international | axcelle 
trade will remain unchanged. When England | Punja 
has striven to keep down the international | ml! 
exchange value of the pound by large-scale evley 
purchases of foreign exchange and gold, she has, | K020 
as shown above, been aiming at an undervalyy. | I! D 
tion of her currency which is incompatible with i inthe 
equilibrium in the world economy. It would of the 
have been far better if the money available had iho Re 
been used to inerease the purchasing power on ydir 
the home market. In this way the level of | 0P 
prices would have been forced up, and theappre- |" th 
hended rise in the dollar rate of exchange {or Is. 4) 
the pound would have been precluded ina a villa 
natural way. (doz 

The observations made above are applic ill 
able to all countries on a paper standard. 7 We, 
England has been taken as an example J 170 
in view of the special importance of the 7 ie 
pound, and of the desirability that England 7 i G 
should take the lead in the reconstruction ae 
of the monetary system. But, pending a fa 
such a lead, the other countries by 1 7 ane 
means need to remain: entirely . passive 4 “ait 
There is nothing to prevent them individually TA N 
proceeding on the right road and mito 7 tila 
ducing a rise in their price-level. A ma si an 
country which thus finds itself consta | nee 
to act independently will obviously r lto ihe 
obliged to keep the rise of prices witam 1 Questi 
rather narrow limits. None the less; active 3 Sipen 
steps in the tight direction will be greatly | ria 


to. the advantage of the country itself, an q 
will undoubtedly prove to be exere 1 
useful for a world which is only wae 
the right signal to be given and for lle tol 
step to be taken towards the reconstruit 
of a sound monetary system. 


———— 


illegally, and enquiring into the aot 
of persons accused of: exploiting alae 
Perkins hopes to bring about a re-codi m 
of immigration rules:and procedure ae 

the application of the law more uni Oa 
equitable, “We shall also try,” 2? et 
tary added, “to observe internation ae ; 
tics and have some regard for cconon 
ditions and economic policies in this Er 


n, Haridwar 


thata 

isola. 4 

ion on 

nable, f 

el of g lian Rconomists are deeply indebted to the 
onthe F ET Board of Economic Inquiry for the 
M the f t surveys of rural conditions in the 
tional f a it has been publishing ever since its 
agland j De eo. We have had occasion ourselves to 
ational ie in these columns two of them, viz., An 
escalo feonomic Survey of Bairampur in the Hoshiar- 


e has, f ur District, and of Gaggar Bhama, a village 


e f inthe Amri sar District. ‘This is the third one 
would | othe Series, the Survey of Gijhi, a village in 
Je had | the Rohtak District, being an inquiry conducted 
wor on | by dr. Ra) Narain, M.A., under the supervision 
vel of | Professor Brij Narain, M.A., and published 
appe- | YY the C. & M. Gazette Press, Lahore (price 
ige for Rs. 4). The fourth one is a Survey of Tehong, 
anid avillage in the Jullundur District ; and nearly 
| 2dozen other surveys on the same plan of 
applic | villages belonging to the several Districts of the 
ndard, | Punjab are under preparation or in the Press. 
ample J We a forward to their publication with eager 
of the | terest. 
ngland | The plan of all these Surveys is a simple one. 
uction J “general Questionnaire on Village Surveys is 
ending f Sted by the Punjab Board ‘of Economic 
yy noi iiquiry and a trained investigator—a graduate 
asslve: | 1t Economics ofthe University of the Punjab— 
dually 4 Working under the supervision of a member of 
intro: 1 a Board is stationed for a year or so in the 
small age Under investigation, He gets into the 
rained | a ence of the villagers and elicits from 
ly. be ah and by his own observation the answers 
within } 4. Several questions contained in the 
active eSHonnaire. They are scrutinized by tl 
weatly Mpervisor and thi 2 : E ee D 
ee rin ka i the answers are published 
aad Nothing ig ee their appropriate heads. 
ng lot Westigator ue the imagination of the 
y adniter, en no hearsay evidence is 


N 
ji 


le published results bear ample 
ge, he care taken by the Investigator 
Dot, Bes mete keep close to facts. Indeed, 
la villa 1) Narain explains,‘ the chiefvalue 
es ge inquiry consists in the investigation 
ae im spite of the necessarily 
coe ve en of pi method 
tontin, > tack a certain unity o "pos 
Ci a of treatment. — ie ie 
an e Village in question, is a small 
ata ONC of 143 households with a total 
| 844 Persons inhabited mostly by 
agricultural population in the 


esti 
‘ timony tot 


a iak District) —O. & a6 Garetupiabentain. 
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Punjab Village Surveys: A Review. 
By S. Subbarama Aiyar, M.A., Dip. Econ., 


Senior Lecturer in Economics, Madras Christian College. 


Punjab is called. Thisis a sufficiently compact 
area for carrying on intensive investigation. 


The village population is distributed as 
follows :— 
(A) dnd Owners and Cultivators— 
Jats 42.39 
Others 19 38 
Total .. 54.5% 
(B) Other Castes. (Vocational‘— 
Hindus 36.8% 
Muhammadans 8.7% 
Total .. 45.5% 


It is a predominantly Hindu village inhabited 
by a typical agricultural community in the 
Punjab. 

The average members per family is 5.83. Tt 
is interesting to be told that “there are no 
families in Gijhi who do not follow any produc- 
tive calling and live exclusively on charity, 
begging or religion.” ' 

The lay-out of the village is compact. ‘The 
abachi or village site-is surrounded by waste 
land beyond which is the cultivated or cultiv- 
able land. A number of paths run in all 


directions and a canal from the Jhelum 
runs across the cultivated fields. The 
nearest railway station is about three 


miles away. The total area of the village 
is about 1,600 acres of which nearly 1,400 is 
cultivated ; of this over 700 acres are irrigated 
and the rest is rain-fed. The principal food- 
crops are wheat, gram and a few other cereals 
and the non-food crops consist of sugarcane, 
cotton, bajra, jowar and others. No striking 
changes have occurred in cropping during the 
past twenty years except that the area under 
cotton has fallen heavily from 1905. 

The agricultural operations give a total 
number of working days per male in one year 
as 280. The period of enforced idleness or ~ 
leisure is a little over two months and this can- 
not be regarded as extravagant! The methods 
and manner of cultivation are time-honoured 
aud primitive and no changes have been noticed 
for generations. ‘The following view held of the 
agricultural classes in Gijhi has a wider applica- 
tion:—* The people though intelligent and — 
shrewd are not go-ahead; they have been 
really too prosperous to turn their attention 
ved plou hse? 
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` good deal of their savings but T 


of the joint family on a 
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The fullest details are given on the subject 
of holdings and areas of cultivation. They 
confirm the prevailing view that they are small 
and fragmentary. Thus about 53 per cent of 
landis less than one acre and the holdings below 
5 acres are 75 per cent of the total. No holding 
is bigger than 1.53 acres in one plot. The 
largest single holding measures 17.38 acres. 
The usual evils of fragmentation such as wn- 
‘economic cultivation, sub-letting, ete., are fully 
seen in this village as elsewhere. Though the 
gunindar realizes the advantages of consolida- 
tion, as is scen in his efforts to secure exchange 
of land for cultivation, he makes little effort to 
consolidate holdings permanently. ** There is 
no example of consolidation of holdings in the 
village itself,” says the Report. 

Another noticeable tendney in this Punjab 
village is the increase in tenancy as compared 
with cultivation by owners. The tenancy 
usually lasts for a single year. The result, as 
pointed out in the Report, is that the tenants 
make little or no effort to improve the land but 
on the other hand they try to get as much out 
of the land as possible during the period of their 
tenancy leaving little fallow except alter sugar- 
cane or wheat. Indebtedness, illiteracy, stay- 
at-homeness, low standard of living and lack of 
desire to improve it are the common lot of the 
peasantry all over India. 

Reference is made to the incidence of land 
revenue in Chapter VI. The incidence per acre 
in (jhi village has shown a tendency to increase 
from Re. 1-2-9 per acre in 1845 to Re. 1-13-0 
in 1925 and including occupiers’ rates the aver- 
age for the quinquennium 1920-21 fo 1924-25 
was Rs. 4-10-8 per acre while the total income 
from land has been so high as Rs. 77 per acre 
lorsugarcane, and for wheat and cotton Rs. 
43 and Rs. 18 on an average respectively. 
fee of indebtedness are worked out in 

hapter VII. The total amount of indebted- 
ness is about Rs. 11,000. A sum of Rs. 8,000 
n borrowed from cultivators, and the meek is 
raaa iston Barowing for tor 
Nan me ses (some 66 per cent of the 

ul) preponderates over that for agricultural 
purposes. Loans taken for food alone amount 
to 17 per cent. Mortgage debts are inefavous 
among agriculturists ; other means of oe 
ment are building pucca houses andemaling of 
gold ornaments. Marriage exp F 


uneral expenses 


ate insignificant. The usual rate of interest 


works out at 18 per cent, 


The investigator's remarks on the influence 
fami gricultural progress. 

ee progress are 

eco! 
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lt is oft ; 
A Bi gien, e REK KaHgeNCE lection, Haridwar 


that the joint family system am 

that the joint family system among the Hing 
cultivators tends to create drones, and hel 7 
to swell the number of dependants viot 
working members of the family have tos ihe 


But the experience in Gijhi, when 
joint family system is the rule among eal i 
cultivators, appears to lead to a conclusi fpe” 
which is the reverse of that stated aboe Í ie 
Among small cultivators who live and cultivat i pin 
jointly, there is prosperity and freedom Feot i a 
debt as compared with those who live and } ee 
cultivate separately.” There is no doubt that | pe 3 
the Indian joint family is a peculiar product a Pi 
the agricultural economy of India and is suited | d P i 
to its environment. | m ; 
The other features of agricultural economy | ae 
in this village may be briefly told. Land docs a 
not change hands very often (Chapter 1X), Fi, 
Sales of agricultural products are confined to ae 
those left over the consumption in the village Be 
itself; sale of products takes the usual course $ ilin 
of higgling between buyers and sellers (some } iese f 
of the purchasers coming from outside the f amine 
village) ; there is no Co-operative Society and Y snore] 
there is no organized market (Chapter X). The J firmer 
cultivators and, non-cultivators alike lead very ¥ ins foo 
simple lives and the requirements of all classes 4 miter i 
of the Village Community are limited to very greatly 
few necessaries. Most of the articles required agricul 
are supplied by the Village Community itsell 7 employ 
(Chapter X1). produc 
The writer deals in great detail with the 7 the o¢ 
yields of produce of different crops, their cost A tumain 
of cultivation and profits to the cultivators: A mde 
These details are of the greatest value. 1 Cons 
The Survey concludes with a chapter od 7 tether, 
Consumption. The usual articles ard the | general 
quantities of each that are consumed by the | the Boy 
several classes of the population—how and from J tsults 
where they are purchased and at what expense Thich 
—are all given in great detail. 7 “tion 
A copy of the questionnaire, a glossary! Mi Kha 
) questionnaire, a & tse. | (ya 
vernacular terms and an exhaustive ™% “np 


complete the volume. 

We have no hesitation in saying tha 
of Rural Economics in Indian Un 
will find the volume most useful and a 


iversiti 
J] thos? 


Interested in the study of rural economie 


. eye . s . S i an 
fons in India find it most stimulating t 


suggestive, We look forward with a 
interest to the publication of the other V° 
in this Series, 


In view of the disturbed conditions } 
Far East, Sir William Fosters Zungri 
of Trade (Black, 15s.)—a new volume ap 
Pioneer Histories Series—-will be of § 


t students 


A con = 


p the 


Tindu q | 
helps t 
M tlie 
Ppor aing to the Season and Crop Report of 
€ the jecording 6O PS aney or 1931-39. taking 
small » Bombay presiaenoy oles ey Eiaa 
lusion J, presidency and Sind together, the food 
hove, $ duced during the year was not much less 
tivate f ian that obtained during the previous year, 
thom Rie less DY only 2.8 per cent, and so far as 
and J ie food supply to the general population is 
t that f gncerned, the year may be reckoned as a year 
uct of} ofplenty. The outstanding feature of the year 
suited f sas the very low prices of all agricultural 
produce prevailing throughout the Presidency 
omy J proper and Sind. The slump in prices which 
Ldocs } stin by about May 1930 continued during the 
IX), | ar, Wages of labour also ruled lower than 
ed to during the preceding year although the fall in 
illage rages was not generally proportionate to the 
ourse A pllin prices of food-stufls. The net result of 
(some J ilese factors has been that for labouring classes 
e the J oming cash wages the year under report was 
ay and | enerallyfavourable. The self-dependent small 
The immer chiefly using his own labour and produc- 
me paoi for himself and his family also did not 
ae = privation, although his cash income was 
iel l reduced. The remaining class of the 
isdi Pe population, the big cultivator 
Poying cash labour on a large scale in 
Te ene his crops, suffered most. In short, 
r cost MA tena, ie conditions commencing in 1930-31 
ators. A uder a substantially the same in the year 
i Teport. 
or on | a, ee kharif and rabi crops to- 
1 the | ictal agricultural season of 1931-32 was 
y the | ij, Ae ebony ower avery large part of 
from f rsulisi¢ T ! residency proper, and judged. by 
pense i n iro. o almost equal to that of 1930-31, 
] “otions good season. The only marked ex- 
ry of 9 and vere in Khandesh and the Karnatak. 
index A fon po esh, the main crop, viz., cotton, varied 
ioppo e tilure owing to the excessive 
dote 4 e Kary Season, while overa large part of 
sities A tsati ‘atak both cotton and wheat yielded 
those “eine y, the former (cotton) owing to 
ondi- 7 Bese y of rains from July to September and 
and Fay, Winds and the latter (wheat) owing to 
great the ik aS attack of rust. In Sind, owing to 
umi Voy Indu aud irregular inundation of the 
ie Stria ae season was only moderate. 
a g erally a of Ue rainfall of the season 
ay fetid but neven both as regards area 
8 th eo a special feature of the season 
genes areas the deficiency of rains 


Meas. à Was counterbalanced by thei 
Nee i a e NY NEIT 
the ean following month or vice versa 
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Season and Crop in Western India. 
By K. B. Rao, B.A. 


tribution of the rains the season, on the whole 
was satisfactory. 

In the Bombay Presidency proper both the 
gross and net cropped areas remained stationary 
as compared with the previous year. Thus the 
gross cropped area increased by 240,000 acres 
to 29,372,000 acres or by .8 per cent while the 
net cropped area increased by 146,000 acres to 
28,386,000 acres or by .5 per cent during the 
year under review. 

The twice cropped area, however, showed an 
increase of 10.5 per cent as compared with the 
previous year, having risen from 892,000 acres 
in 1930-31 to 986,000 acres during the year 
under report. The inerease was noticeable in 
all the Divisions of the Presideney but was 
specially marked in Gujarat (73,000 acres) 
where the favourable late rains enabled a second 
crop to be taken over a larger area than in the 
previous year. 

In Sind, on the other hand, the gross eropped 
area, the twice cropped area and the net cropped 
area showed a considerable decline by 570,000, 
44,000 and 528,000 acres respectively or by 
11.7, 8.5 and 12.1 per cent respectively below 
the previous year due to the unsatisfactory 
character of the inundation. 

About two-thirds of the cultivated area of 
the Presidency is devoted to growing food- 
stuffs, jowar, bajri, rice, wheat and gram being 
the most important crops. Cotton is the 
largest non-food crop. 

In the Presidency proper the area under food 
crops, i.e., cereals, pulses, sugarcane and fruits 
and vegetables decreased by 431,000 acres or 
by 2.1 per cent as compared with the preceding 
year but increased by 1,069,000 acres or by ` 
5.5 per cent as compared with the average. 
Among the kharif crops, bajri showed an in- 
crease of 292,000 acres or 7.3 per cent although 
the area under rice remained almost stationary 
as compared with the previous year. The area 
under jowar was 7,411,000 acres during the year 
under report as against 8,627,000 acres during 
the preceding year. The decrease in area was 
general and attributed to a fallin prices for 
jowar. Under the rabi crops, wheat showed an 
increase of 154,000 acres or 9.1 per cent and 
gram 129,000 acres or 21.4 per cent over the 
areas occupied by these crops in the preceding 

ear. 
: The area under non-food crops, which include 
cotton, tobacco and oilseeds, showed a, general 


that in spite of dbo. mawe darain. BeuRaseanyrideaIevAHeabo 670,000 acres or 
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8.2 per cent above the previous year. The 
most noticeable increase. was under Coa 
which increased by 514,000 acres or by 14.5 
per cent when compared with the previous year. 
The area under oilseeds rose from 1,578,000 
acres in 1930-31 to 1,615,000 acres during the 
yearunder report, that under groundnuts pay- 
ing risen during recent years from 882,000 acres 
to 1,615,000 acres. The area under tobacco 
amounted to 150,000 acres in 1931-32 as against 
139,000 acres in 1930-31. The increase under 
all the principal heads of non-food crops was 
chiefly attributed to higher prices and ready 
sale obtained by these as compared with the 
food crops. 5 
In Sind, with the exception of gram, which 
rose by 14,000 acres or 5.1 per cent to 287,000 
acres during the year under report, there was a 
decrease of a varying extent among almost all 
the food and non-food crops owing to the un- 
satisfactory inundation. A few- detailed 
remarks will explain the variations under the 
principal crops :—The area under the jowar crop 
in the Bombay Presidency proper declined from 
8,626,000 acres in 1930-31 to 7,411,000 acres, 
the low price fetched by jowar being the main 
reason, ‘The area under bajriin the Presidency 
proper, on the other hand, increased to the 
extent of 292,000 acres over that of the preced- 
ing year. The increase in area under this crop 
was most marked in the south-east of the 
Presidency and was attributed to the excellent 
rains received there in June. In Sind the area 
under both jowar and bajri decreased, under 
Jowar by 84,000 acres and under bajri by 
142,000 acres. The area under rice in 
the Presidency proper remained stationary, 
Le., 1,976,000 acres during the year under 
review as against 1,981,000 acres in- the 
previous year. In Sind the area under 
this crop fell by 86,000 acres to 1,183,000 
acres. - Inthe Presidency proper,the arca under 
wheat increased by 154,000 acres or 9.1 per 
cent over the previous year. The increase was 
shared chiefly by the North Deccan and Gu jarat. 
Tn Sind, on the other hand, the area under wheat 
decreased by 125,000 acres or 21.0 per cent 
below that of the previous year owing to the 
_ early and abrupt subsidence of the canal water 
erais The area under oilseeds in the 
eo proper rose slightly “by 37,000 acres 


chiefly to expansion of groun 
Sind the area Sein 
acres or 19.9 per: 
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Presidency proper showed a rise of 514 
or 14.5 per cent when compared with the sam 
of the previous year. The increase jn ates Gam 
general throughout the Presidency anq WE He 
to the relatively better prices fetched b Lie 
crop as compared with the other crops r ‘ 
food-grains, ete. In Sind, however, the a () 
declined in area by 23,000 acres or 8.9 parh panks 
to 257,000 acres during the year under re = md 1 
due to the unsatisfactory character of the ma f shoul 


1000 aere | 


In the Presidency proper, the area itigated— f inter 
1,038,000 acres—remained stationary during f ofexi 
the year under report. | worki 

} wil tl 


The table below sects down the acreage under fll 
food-grain crops (cereals and pulses) in the 1 for th 
agricultural divisions of the Bombay Presideney | strong 
and their approximate outturn in tons during f orar 


the year :— of the 
ment | 
Areain Out-tum f “yst 
Division. thousands in 4 accepi 
of acres. thousands f merce 
ot tons. 9 iaki 
F could 
Gujarat 2,663 832 q sidiar 
Deccan 11,129 2,007 n i 
Karnatak 4,668 so xchat 
Konkan 1,598 6l | 

| counts 
Total, Presidency Proper.. 20,058 4,399 7 cial ce 
Sind 5 .. 8,636 906 Towns 
= ee 7 Aten’ 

r 226 5,305 rao 
Grand Total ae 5,305 7 ine Co 
the g 


| and ¢} 
| Indiay 


Altogether, the Report of the year makes 
interesting reading and exhibits the agricul- ! 


tural position in a manner at once comprehen- (2) 
sive and perspicacious. | char 
cenee 


Writing on The Book in the Eeonomie Di 
pression, in the American Publishers’ Watti 
Mr. Herbert F. Jenkins, Vice-President if 
Little, Brown & Co., of Poston, says iine fe 
theory formerly held that books did not a ier 
from depression to the same extent as a 
goods is no longer true. The output of a A 
in the United States in 1932 was 12% P% fim 
less than in the previous year, and a DR 
of the most active trade publishers cut 


e 
: > < publ 
lists by 20 per cent. The sale of older pu 
cations, which have become staple, was 
fallen. Formerly 60 per cent of sales W A 
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; open any 
f ould not ope 
iA This is necessary for the development 


| interior 


i) Restrictions proposed.—The exchange 
ks should confine themselves to port towns 

anks ee ; 

m mainly to foreign trade finance. They 

nd mamni) 


4 new branches the 


in 
af existing Indian banks and for the successful 
ps fate) 
working of new ones. The exchange banks 
te} Pai é ks 
vill then utilize the services of Indian banks 


| for their business in the interior which will 


strengthen the position of the latter. Mr. 


| Sirear quotes in this connection the proceedings 


of the ‘International Conference on the Treat- 
nent of Foreigners ° held in Paris in 1929 and 
ays that ‘In the course of the discussion it was 


ecepied that the right of international com- 


merce would not apply to the retail trade or 
hawking and peddling and that every nation 


f could reserve to its own nationals these sub- 


| sidiary trades.’ 


| and that it will interfere 


 Xchan 


| Neorg, 


The Ments of 


In this connection the practice of foreign 
exchange banks is also significant in other 
countries. They are confined to the chief finan- 
tal centres like Paris and Berlin or to the Port 
Towns as in Egypt, Australia, Brazil and 
Atwentina, The majority of the Central Bank- 
ng Committee do not accept this suggestion on 
the ground that this will imply discrimination 
with the facilities for 
adian trade, 

(2) Licencing of foreign banks.—Foreign 
ae coe should be req uired to take out 
neues Carrying on their business in India. 


Toad national 


grounds to prevent 
TOM undu ' 


ndue discrimination against Indian 
Such provisions existin the laws 


i 
Orcigr ER 3 
inpo cOWnfrics also. In Japan the Finance 


Ster 5 : Sart 
ie 18 authorized to impose restrictions on 


Kssue i > 
‘oir Of licences of forcign banks. The 


the Indian Banking Committee 
n this connection that all non- 
sh aoe to do banking business 
thé Re abe required to take out a licence 
that jt’ Bank when it is established 
he ae should be freely granted to 
S exchange banks. These banks 

ish to the Reserve Bank annual 
Indian T t assets and liabilities and-of 
“of Sane non-Indian business. On the 
Procity some further conditions 
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might be included in the licence as is done by 
the Bank of England when it insists on two 
British signatures before rediscounting commer- 
cial paper. There cannot, however, be any 
question of reciprocity between foreign and 
Indian banks. Reciprocity should imply ‘ give 
and take’ principle, but we are so . heavily 
handicapped that we cannot ‘take’ anything 
trom others although we can ‘give’ themas freely 
as welike. Itshould alsoimply mutual influence 
which is not possible for India. Reciprocity 
should imply mutual advantage, but no 
advantage can acerue to any Indian bank in a 
foreign country in return for foreign banks being 
allowed uncontrolled domination in India, Tf 
licences are freely granted to them, there will 
hardly be any use of those licences. * Licences 
should be for a fixed period and should contain 
some conditions which will make them really 
effective.* 

(3) Restrictions on their deposits—Foreign 
banks in India get deposits at lower rates than 
are paid by Indian banks and compete with 
this money with national banks in India. 
These restrictions will encourage joint stock 
banks and indigenous banks in India as they 
will be able to get deposits for their business. 
The majority of the Indian Banking Committee 
object to restrictions on deposits as it will 
interfere with the facilities for trade and with 
‘the freedom’ of Indian depositors and further 
say that if the indigenous banks require to be 
protected against foreign exchange banks, it is 
because the former lack experience and adequate 
reserves, and. that both these things will take 
time to be acquired and that the pace cannot 
casily and safely be forced. The majority also 
hold that there has practically’been no change 
in the respective proportions of — banking 
deposits of the Imperial Bank of India, the 
Indian joint stock banks and the exchange - 
banks during the last ten years and that, as 
compared with the pre-war year 1913, the share 
of the exchange banks has not increased appre- 
ciably. if the tendency continues unchanged 
in future, they do not think any necessity of 
restrictions on deposits of foreign banks. ‘They 
fear that such a course might initiate other 
countries in the matter of restrictions imposed 
by India on foreign exchange hanks 
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Sirear in his Minute of Dissent does not accept 
this contention of the majority that the deposits 
raised in India by foreign banks have been 
stationary. He shows that the deposits of 
Indian banks have come down from 70.63 
crores in 1921 to 55.16 crores in 1928, while 
exchange banks have been able to maintain 
their deposits very nearly, the figures being 
85.73 crores and 82.33 crores respectively. He 
further points to the increase in the deposits of 
the Allahabad Bank from 9,35 lakhs in 1920 to 
11,19 lakhs in 1928 as a sign of the movement 
of the funds which may become an induce- 
ment to their Indian banks in the future to get 
themselves amalgamated with the British 
banks. ? 
He further points out to the unequal competi- 
tion of the foreign banks with the indigenous 
institutions both in the port towns and in the 
up-eountry centres where the foreign banks 
have branches, and points to the fact that 
foreign banks together with the Allahabad Bank 
have been able to gather nearly 80 crores of 
* deposits as against the same amount in the case 
of the Imperial Bank and 55 crores in that of 
the Indian banks. He therefore says, “ Our 
problem is: how to give the Indian banks a 
fair ficld for their development and extension 
by confining the foreign banks to their proper 
sphere in the port towns and the measures 
proposed should be designed to accomplish this 
purpose.” 

(4) Registration of exchange banks with rupee 
capital—Foreign banks should not be allowed 
to do business in India until they register them- 
selves with rupee capital and haye an Indian 
directorate. The majority of the Indian Bank- 
ing Committee are against this proposal because 
access to London money market will be lessened, 
the rupee companies will have to pay a high 
amount for goodwill and depositors will not 
have the security of the existing international 
resources of the exchange banks. They observe, 

The realintention behind the proposal seems to 
be to provide in the near future that a majority 
of shares in the New institution should be held 
by Indians. ‘This is part of a larger question, 
namely, how far restrictions can be placed on 
the lawful trading activities of non-Indians in 
India...” _ The Indian members in their 
minute of dissent quote the cases of Spain 
Roumania, Sweden, Norway, France Italy, 
J apan and America in support of these restric. 
pon and they also quote the recommendation 
of the Cunliffe Committee to the following 
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effect :—“ Several of our witnesses have call 
attention to the conditions under which ie 
open to foreign banks to establish themse| : 
in this country. We suggest that this a 
matter which should receive the carly : 
of His Majesty’s Government.” 

(5) Training and Employment of Indians — 
The exchange banks should provide facilities 
of training and employment for Indians for they 
get a lot of profits from this business, The 
majority have recommended a scheme of proba- 
tionary assistants on the model of the Imperial 
Bank of India’s scheme. This does not go far 
enough. In Italy foreign banks can hardly 
appoint their own nationals as managers of local 


is a 
attention 
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cond 


offices and in Turkey there is a provision that a 
half thesuperior officers of foreign banksshould Ra 
be Turks. The International Conference on fain 
the Treatment of Foreigners also contemplated ae 
that one or two foreigners could be imported farther 
into a country as managers, etc. of foreign} «il 
concerns. Somesuchschemeshould-be adopted 4 replace 
for India and included in the terms of licence. J pint 
The appointment of staff should not be regarded A bythe 
as a tight of shareholders only. This question } * 
should not be left merely to the discretion of J Ae 
the foreign banks, but should be embodied in 4 ae 
the terms of licences which should be revoked ee 
for failure of compliance of this condition. i ae 
lt may be said that these suggestions may A should 
involve discrimination. So long as the inten- 4} tomes | 
tion is not to discriminate as such against A ior. ç 
foreigners, but to set right the banking machi- to be r 
nery of India, ‘this cannot be called disemoni: i rore įr 
nation. If the indirect consequence is some A cond } 
discomfort to foreign interests, then it must be itriptio 
regarded as unavoidable and inevitable m the fi Indi. 
process of making up for some of the evil effects 7} “over 
of the policy pursued in the past.’ o p Ruch 
Tue Scheme or an INpIaN Excwance BAND 9 its, 
The financing of foreign trade of India i Hye 
not be left to be financed solely by fore!s” a | ii 
cerns, Germany, Japan and other coun ae | R 
took measures to increase the participati A a 
their banks in foreign trade. It is noi a 
fore, desirable that India should roly for th ‘ The 
to come on the facilities provided trade ‘the 


exchange banks for financing out forele? i 
The majority of the Indian Ban king Comme 
have recommended that Indian Jo” 
banks should first be encoura ged-to oP ee 
connections useful to their clients an al 
what was done in Germany. On/the = j Ba 
ment of the Reserve Bank the Jmpe™* pil 
of India should be induced to take ‘all 
foreign exchange business subject tO we 
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FINANCING “OF INDIA 


t of the directors on the Local 
jority of those on the Central 
ank should be Indians, 

he Imperial Bank should not make 
recruitment of non-Indians to its 

‘a f except in special cases with the consent 
} and approval of the Finance Member of the 


"government of India. 
This device is open to many objections :— 
stly, the Imperial Ban kis doing commercial 
| inking business by providing banking facili- 
lis within the country and it is not desirable 
todivert it from this business even in part. 
“Yeondly, shares of the Bank are mostly held 
ty non-Indians and even il the conditions of 
iper cent directorate being Indians is accepted, 
| amjor portion of the profits would go outside 
| Inlia. Thirdly, responsible positions in the 
Bink are occupied by non-Indians and even if 
‘fuiher recruitment of non-Indians is stopped, 
‘twill be long before Indians will be able to 
E ace them. Just possible the Imperial 
| Bink may not agree to the conditions laid down 
| bythe majority. 
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If the attempts to secure for Indians their 
egitimate share of foreign trade finance in the 
| tove two ways are not successful, the majority 
| ofthe Indian Banking Committee have recom- 
et aseparate Indian Exchange Bank 

sould be established alter the Reserve Bank 

“mes Into existence, with a capital of three 
| Taubes, in the first instance, two crores 
N oa in the first year and another one 
e ae next two years.* This capital 

ition Pood when necessary. The sub- 
th i in the first instance be open 
nate oa stock banks, failing which the 
whofit » Should purchase the capital or as 
815 not taken up by the joint stock 

fins ting oo vernmont should have a pre- 
on ae so long as it holds more than 

ne capital and further details 


Obe fr z 3 Š 
i eames in consultation with the 
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Joint BANKS. 


ajority have also recommended a 
Joint Banks “involving co-operation 
plies oe and Indian banks. Foreign 
cae a foe parties and it Is necessary 
ter thn "ty should have a dominant voice 
mg conditions of finance and trade. 
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It is, therefore, suggested that joint stock banks 
and foreign exchange banks should endeavour 
to find some method of amalgamation which 
would involve co-operation in place of cut- 
throat competition and would avoid the criti- 
cism that only one party was dominating in the 
matter. This matter is, of course, within the 
purview of the directors and shareholders and 
no compulsion can be introduced.t 


It will be clear from the above that if existing 
facilities do not bring an increased share of 
foreign trade into the hands of Indian banks, a 
foreign exchange bank—a purely Indian con- 
cern—is recommended to be brought into 
existence by the majority and it is to be estab- 
lished only after the Reserve Bank has come 
into existence and not before. 


In the Minute of Dissent, the signatories 
propose that the State should immediately start 
an exchange bank with a capital of three 
crores of rupees all to be taken up by the State. 
This bank should be allowed to finance foreign 
trade like any exchange bank now. All remit- 
tance business of the State should be done by 
the new Exchange Bank pending the establish- 
ment ofthe Reserve Bank. Thestafi appointed 
by the Bank should be Indian except that for 
a few yeats a non-national may be employed 
ifthe Finance Minister of the Government is so 
advised. This bank can be checked from 
competing with Indian joint stock banks and 
it will be able to handle the enormous liabilities 
of the Government of India abroad which 
annually amount to 40 crores of rupees. With 
regard to the argument that foreign exchange 
banks may put up a tough competition against 
the Bank, the members say that this contin- 
gency operates with even greater force against 
the successful working of either the Imperial 
Bank or the Shareholders’ Bank as proposed 
by the majority. They recommend this step 
for foreign trade alone because in other fields 
of banking there are no powerful vested — 5 
interests asin that of the finance of foreign trade 
which render delay in taking remedial measure: 
equally detrimental to national — interests. 


= 


of rupee capital a 


They have, therefore, recommended the estab- 
lishment of the State Exchange Bank even 
prior to the establishment ofthe Reserve Bank. 


EXPORT CREDIT SCHEMES. 


In other countries Governments take a very 
active part in providing facilities for merchants 
engaged. in foreign trade. In England there 
are private organizations like the British Trade 
Indemnity Company working fora long time and 
doing usefulservice in protecting exporters and 
bankers against the loss due to failure of foreign 
importers in paying their debts. Yet the Go- 
vernment have initiated a number of Credit Ex- 
port Schemes themselves. These agencies help 
exporters in financing their shipments to those 
countries‘on which bills are not considered safe 
by private banks. In Germany the Govern- 
ment is helping the private companies by 
reinsuring the whole of the ‘catastrophic risk °. 


Madras Since the British Conquest—X VIII. 


By The Editor. 


A PUNISHMENT REMITTED. 


Almost the first case that came up to the 
new  Commander-in-Chief was that of 
Gunner Danjel Warner of the ©. Troop of 
Horse Artillery. He had been found guilty 
on the charge of mutinous conduct at Kamptce 
and sentenced to require corporal punishment 
of three hundred lashes. His sentence was 
remitted with the following remarks by 
the kindly Commander-in-Chief :— ; 


“There is in the case of the prisoner r 
Warner, not the slightest Aan ea 
stance, and he fully merits the infliction of the 
sentenco which has been justly passed on him by 
the Court, but the Commander-in-Chief is most 
unwilling that his first act of authority, on assuming 
Command of the Madras Army, should he to con. 
firm un award of corporal punishment, dissraceful 
to tho offender, and in some degree painful to the 
feelings of the Corps to which he belongs. His 
Excellency has, therefore, determined to remit the 
sentence, in the hope that this exercise of clemency 
will have its right effect, and that no scanner 
of similar misconduct wil] cause him to regret that ie 
T has spared the troops the shame of its infliction : 
order is to be read at the head i 
oon and detachment in 
eee is to be release 
Here was a rare combination of 
clemency, by which probably bot 
_ and the Regiment profited. 
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In France the French National Bank for 
trade was started by the Govern 
enabling exporters to obtain advances 
their shipments by drawing bills on ¢h 
to be discounted in the open market, Tn 
the Japanese Exchange, Banks en 
credit facilities with the Bank of Japan j 
connection with purchases of export bills 
Thus foreign banks have practically been oe 
cluded from Japanese export. trade, a 

The Government in India could create an 
Export Credit Board to guarantee the bill of 
Indian exporters on suitable security. These 
bills would then be eagerly sought for by the 
exchange banks instead of being taken for 
collection as now and the Indian exporter would 
not have to wait for funds for a number of 
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months. This will also increase the participa: Tk 
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tion of Indians in foreign trade to a very great ae 
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dencies was abolished on 24th February 1835, © asin ¢ 
it still continued to he inflicted in the British 4 offered 
Army in India even after that date as 7 mait) 
exemplified in Warner's case. Tn 1839, an Act A desery 
authorized the punishment of hard labour on A Ronsin 
the roads in the cases of men convicted, His st 
before a Court-Martial of serious offences. (See abolish 
Wilson, History of Madras Army IV, 41) 4 bs C 
It is remarkable that Colonel Wilson, the © Govern 
historian of the Madras Army, does NO. A, 
make any adverse comment on the abolition fing « 
Courts-Martial were, however, empowet™ fora 
about 1844 (in the administration of Lor 4 n 
Hardinge) to inflict corporal punishment not Jeol 
exceeding fifty lashes on Sepoys. The powe pt th 


has heen very rarely used. 


THORNTON’S MALICIOUS CRITICISM. 


__ The abolition of corporal punishment ordered i 
in 1835 was entirely due to the persons s 
initiative of Lord William ‘Bentinck. Bey 
also Commander-in-Chicf at the time 
had hardly any difficulty in giving oT j 
a reform of which he had evidently long thous 

about. This act of his has been Seve 
criticized by certain Anglo-Indian hist 
ancient afd modern. Thornton, W20 |, 
no good in the reforming zeal of Bentinck | 
nothing great (except the abolition 0 

in his administration, characterizes 4 
z Wanton” and “reckless”, Here 18 2 
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er such punishment can in all cases be 


Orej n y ot ith —and whether the power of inflict: 
nt j Die not eminently caleulated to avert the 
„O ing it f any punishment—these are questions 
Sanat f esit l nterost—questions which should never be 
bank P i deen i put in a spirit of grave and sincere anxiety 
Japan A the truth, But, however they may be 
Pecial | IEN the act of Lord William Bentinck must 
an in | 1 exposed to severe reprobation. He had no 
i pan to abolish the punishment with regard to 
bills, | pret i f the troops, serving in India, and the 
en ex. f one oe reflection might have suggested to any 
: i aat his own, the impudence and inexpediency 

te an | a abolishing it without regard to the remainder, 


i | and native troops are serving together 

| When European anc ) r i i 

bill f i p field, what must be the feelings of the former 
í 10, 


These F m preiving that the laiter are exompted from 
y the 4 punishment to which they are exposed ? If this 
n for niection did not occur to Lord William Bontinck, 
would f thd far less of sober thought and deliherative 
er of ower than became his character of Governor-General 
aio il British India: if it did oceur, His Lordship cannot 
ACI pa- feacquitted of the charge of wantonly and recklessly 
great povoking consequences which his successors might 
have bitter reason to lament.” 
EXAMINATION or THoRNTON’S Views. 
Though Thornton sets himself a high 
f sandard for offering criticism, he hardly 
{er even attempts to attain to it. His 
1835, | aticism, of Lord William Bentinck in this 
rite am a other matters can hardly be said to be 
era fered ma spirit of grave and sincere 
t Paty to discover the truth’. Why he 
n Ace TD deserves “severe reprobation” for abolishing 
ur on A fooving in th h ie ; Te ee ht o] pae 
cted, ii ie Indian Army is not clear. 
(Se Ti lish aa that he had “no power’ to 
461). 4 y Che is the Veriest travesty of the truth. 
the | ¢ mandet-in-Chief of the Army and 


rovernor- i 
nob J i ‘hor-General he had every power to do 


tion. | ang fee the alleged “impudence” 
verel TF fencing pene eney of the act because 
Lord f tiny ee in the British part of the 
t not Fy a at is a position that is answerable 
ower 


| that a one manner. It was never pretended 
Bsc ndian part of the Army was entitled 
1e privileges enjoyed by the British 


t, to be subject to all the punishments 


Jered F the i ter suffered from. -In those days 
sonal ig sree between the Company’s Army 
you | Majesty's was a vital one in every 

he nd was daily insisted upon. H.M.S 


amed precedence and privilege in 
4 thorn oe and proved almost always 
nae the flesh of the Indian Army. 
Yin Tr a the law applicable to H. M.’s 
Many la was not applicable to the 
> my any more than all law in 
Oteo in gland can be said to have been 
Bh sub: ndia even ‘as regards European 
sects in India. For instance in 
time (1723-1780), there were- 


es 


a 


, Beal, Buddhist Records, Book IT.) 


“infamous.” 
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but it could never have been even distantly 
imagined that all such offences were held to 
be so punishable, even in the case of European 
British subjects, in India. It was the mis- 
taken application of the law as to capital 
ofience—the question was whether English 
law as to forgery had been extended to India— 
that has led to the serious questioning of the 
legal propricty of Impey’s summing up in 
the case of Nanda Kumar and his meting out 
the sentence of death to him for it. Apart 
from this aspect of the case, Thornton forgets, 
in his eagerness to blame Lord William Ben- 
tinck even for a humane order he promulgated, 
that the punishment he abolished was a 
most degrading one and had long ceased to 
be a mode -of punishment in India itself. 
Though bodily punishment was recognized 
by text-writers (Law of Manu, 288), in practice 
it was restricted to confinement and did 
not extend to whipping. Every kind of 
corporal punishment was in fact uncommon, 
if not obsolete. “The King,” says Fa Hian, 
for instance, ‘in the administration of justice ~ 
inflicts no corporal punishment but each 
culprit is fined in money according to the 
gravity of the offence.” (See Beal, Fa Hian, 
Chapter XVI.) Then, again, Hiuen Tsiang 
says: “There is no infliction of corporal 
punishment; they are simply left to live or 
die, and not counted among men.” (See 
“If one is 
guilty,” records Megasthenes, “of a heinous 
offence, the King orders his hair to be cropped, 
this being a punishment in ‘the last degree 
(Fragment, XIM D.) Even the 
extreme penalty of death was rarely inflicted. 
Sung Yun, referring to the King of Udyana 
(Kashmir), says thus: “Supposing a man has 
committed murder, they do not suffer him 
to be. killed, but banish him to the desert 
mountains.” (Buddhist Records, 188.) Here 
is something for those in favour of the abolition 
of capital punishment. It may be added 
that according to the Hindu Texts even the 
corporal punishment of students was forbidden. 
(See Sacred Laws of Aryas, TI, 191.) Lord 
William Bentinck may not have known these 
ancient texts but certainly he should he 
held to have understood and appreciated 
the Indian feeling in the matter and responded 
to it. _He certainly appears to have known 
that feeling better than his critic, There is 
nothing to show that the “feelings” of the 
British soldiers were actually outraged by 
this concession to the feelings of their Indian 
brethren. It was a gratuitous i 
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manufacturing this grievance on their part. Tf 
this “reflection did not occur to Bentinck, 
it was because he knew British character 
better than his malicious critic. Thornton's 
suggestion of lack of “sober thought and 
deliberative power’ is, therefore, a wholly 
absurd one. Equally absurd is his other 
fulmination that Bentinck by this act 
“wantonly and recklessly’? provoked a “con- 
sequence which his successors might have 
better reason to lament”. As a matter of 
fact nobody “repented” abolition and when 
ten years later, a partial return was made 
to it, the law re-enacting it has ever remained 
practically a dead letter. No better justifi- 
cation, indeed, is necessary for this humane 
act of Bentinck than that even the conser- 
vative British abolished, by an amendment 
of the Mutiny Act, flogging as a penalty in 
time of peace in 1868 and completely by the 
Army Act of 1881.  Bentinck’s bold act 
pointed the way for reformation in England. 


SLEEMAN AND Vincent SMITH CRITICIZED. 


After the above bare statement of facts, it 
would he waste of time to consider any other 
criticism of Bentinck’s wise act. But when 
one like Sleeman saw something sinister in 
it, it is necessary to examine his position. 
His point was, that it created an “odious 
distinction”, subjecting “the white man, a 
member and support of the ruling race”, 
as the later-day Editor of his Rambles and 
Recollections puts it, “to a grave personal 
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The October (1932) issue of the official bul- 
letin of the Taylor Socicty of New York, 
the organization founded to carry on the 
work of the “father” of scientific manage- 
ment (the late F, W. Taylor), is devoted main- 
ly to analyses, supported by statistical data 
of the weaknesses of the mass production eco- 
nomy as it has developed in the United States 
According to one contributor, a well-known 
American consulting engineer, “the average 
quality of management in American Industry 
is still low.” Poor management in American 
industry, particularly general management 
he adds, has been one factor in bringing bout 

ee one l ging about 
prolonging the existing business depression 
Mass production technique, it is declared, 
advanced with remarkable rapidity durin ; 
the period from 1923 to 1929, but * ua 
the consideration of demand or consumers’ 
purchasing power.” Mass production involves 
mass consumption ; but the high decree of 
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“suggest that the only remedy, if mass ] 
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indignity from which his dark-skinne 
in arms was exempt’. This is frank 
the question a racial one, which Was not ¢] 

point of view from which Bentinck, who 0 
wholly devoid of race bias, acted, To gy ae p ™ 
as Dr, Vincent Smith does (in his Ozford Hone 

reli a} : a anya * ory 

of India, 658), that “no consideration could f 
justify such a distinction, and the order on | {iti 
the subject must be counted as one of the | ae 
errors of Lord William Bentinck, which in | oe 
large measure explains and justifies his w. | a 
popularity with the European services” a poe 
to accept the position that if Bentinck W E 
right in his conception of duty as Commander- 
in-Chief, it was well, indeed, that he did 
not care for “popularity” from his country. 
men in India. That statesman is doomed 
who makes “ popularity’ the corner-stone of 
his public policy. Before leaving this subject | skrit n 
it might be well to remark that the authors of ieh. 
the Indian Penal Code incorporated their } the 
provisions relating to whipping and capital | 
punishment in defiance of Hindu laws and | 
customs, copying, asit would seem, fromthe J 8 Viss 
degenerate practices in vogue at the time in 4 ie 
these respects in India. Unfortunately, they J] ” 
received support for such copying in the Wikis 
severe—not to say cruel—penal Jaws of theit 4 Trichi 
own mother country. Enlightened opinion W is25 1b 
to-day favours not only the abolition of Wasips 
corporal but also of capital punishment, | Bibs, 
which has for ages been discouhtenanced by | 
Hindu law-givers. 
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hands in the United States prevents consump 
tion by the masses in anything approda 
adequate proportion to the increase in prom 


: On $ n {0 
tive capacity. One writer goes s0 far as, 
production 


R : x y ging, N 
is to develop, is to increase mass purchasite a 


power “even though it means producing ae 
selling goods at a loss for a time.” AS ee 
purchasing power, through drastic cutsinW et 
and salaries, together with widespread Wr 
employment, has been greatly reduced ~ri- 
1929, the bulletin declares that many thonu 
ful industrialists and economists” in the Uy e 
States believe that a further recession 1 fixt 
rican, business “is possible within ? bale 
six or eight months, and highly PË 
within two years.” 
a t 
__lt is necessary to change complete yi 
ideas of wealth. There is more real ve m 
a good technical library than in & oe © 


| A Note on the 


Ae The word“ Maund x appears in the following 
erest, f forins in the different languages of ; Southern 
stony d india Hindustan. man ; Tamil _ manu, 
coud f jon): Telugu kanyi e ti; Kanatese 
et on Puna, manuvu, manit ; Marat i, man. The 
E the F cordis commonly derived from Anglo-Saxon 
chin | mand, mond, Dutch mand and L. German, 
S un- F pande, a basket. Itis used by Shakespeare in 
H } tho sense of a hand-basket. F rom if comes 
€ was Launder, & beggar, one who carries a maund, 
nder- | the word is thus the old English word fer 
e did Fisket, applied by corruption as an equivalent 
Intry- f ifthe Hindustani munn. The Hindustani word 
omed f k commonly derived from Sanskrit mana, 
me of f masure; the Dravidian form being from San- 
abject |) skrit mmaka, measure. (Compare the Hebrew 
ors of } mnich, the Greek mra@, and the Roman mina.) 
their The maund is a measure of weight, and ‘is its 
«pital A principal standard at present. The table is : 
and F 
mthe T 8 Visses =1 Maund. 
ne in 4) Maunds =l Bharuni or Candy. 
they (Md, approximately =960 Tolas or 250 Ibs. avoir. 
ve F used = every district, except Malabar, 
inion ‘ee end Tinnevelly. In Bellary, it 
oe lbs 13 4 o% 12 drs. avoir. ; in South Canara, 
3 10s. 12 07, 12 4/5 drs. avoir. ; in South Arcot 
ment, A Sbs. 11 oz. 6 6/7 avoir. ; and in every other 
ed by | district 95 r 2 Soka every othe 
25 lbs. avoir. 
| ee eu about 25 Ibs. is usually called 
| tonish = ped. This scale is used by all 
| A bere nants and tradesmen. Tt prevails 
sume Fad Ym Madras town and is recognized 
ching y M enforced by the Madras Collectorate. 
oduc: if 3 a dealers also use it in all the Districts of 
as t0 h “residency, The Indian maund consists 
ucho lenis of 80 tolas each and is equal to 
pe ; ‘a 27 Indian maunds are equal to a 
ae Hach is used on the Railways in India. 


ombay mound is 28 Ibs. ; that of Surat 
Gol The smallest ‘Indian maund is 
volachel in Travancore and is equal 


tly century, the Surat maund was 
lish Ie, ae lesser weight. In W. Fosters 
teed that mes in India, 1618—1621, page 60, 
i ish, 1t was taken as equivalent to 33 lbs. 
} it 
l ree 16, We read that 130 avoirdupois was 
8 that ye maunds. At page 289, we 
to th obert Jeffries in Chaul Road, writ- 
io eny, October 5, 1621, remarked 
yn, n the Ballaghat (ie. Balaghat) 
E commonly sold at eight larrecs the 
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Word “Mauad”. 


By The Editor. 


maene, making between 24 and 25 ths. haber- 
depoiz.” ; 

Thomas Kerridge at Surat in March 15, 1619, 
intimates that the factories in Persia had in- : 
formed that Coffee was there worth “24 : pe 
Shahees the mand Shaw”, ie, Man-i-Shahi > : 
(royal maund), “ which mand is 124 li. haber- 
depoyze and the Shahee (worth about four 
pence) the 13 parte of royall of eight. —Ibid., 
page 83. 

William Methwold writing from, Masulipatam 
to the Company, on December 7, 1619, said 
that :—* For the price it (Bengal Silk) jumpes 
with your desire, beeing about 15 or 16 pag 
(odes) per maen, and that about 26 Ibs. English, 
will come to bee about 5sh (illings) perlb2’-— _ 
Ibid., p. 153. 

Matthew Duke writing from Masulipatam to 
the Company on August 7, 1621, states that at 
Pettapoli, “ At my leaving Petapolie (Pettapoli) 
T left in debts owing to that account only one 
of 32} pa(godas) and sould the night I came 
awaie, at midnight or near that time, all the 
remainer of our- brasse, viz, 5 ca(ndes), 13 
ma(nes), 1 veis, sould at 60 pag(adas) new per 
Cande, containing 20 ma(nes) ; cach mane 1 doe 
estem at 26 lbs. haberdepoise.”—-Jéid., p. 261. 
Mr. Foster adds the notè that 8 viss made a 
maund, and 20 maunds one Candy. 

Matthew Duke, writing from Masulipatam to | 
the Company, on October 13, 1621, said :— 
“The lowest price the lead was sould at is 144 
pagodas per Cande, the cande containing 20 
mane, and each mane neare 26 Ib. haberde- 
poise.” —Ibil., p. 303. E 

Robert Hughes and John Parker at Patna 
writing to the Factors'at Agra, October 6, 1620, 
refer to the Jehangiri maund :— The goods 
were sent off under the charge of ten 
men, who have undertaken to deliver them in 
Agra within thirty days, for two rupees per 
<Jehanger maunde’.”—Ibid., p. 199. ee 

In Fosters The English Factories in India, 
1622—1623, (Volume TI), at page 108, we note 
that Robert Hughes at Agra in a letter dated 
August 1, 1622, to the Surat Factory, refers to 
Akbari maund. He wrote :— The ivory has 
been sold at Rs. 45 the m(aun)d ackberye 
(Akbaré, i.e., of Akbar)” i f 

At page 30, we note Nicholas Banghart at 
Burhampur writing to the Surat Factory, on 
February 5, 1622, said :—“ All the sheet lea 
sold at Rs. 9 per maund of 36 pices 
and 42 seers to the mau Again 
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English Factories in India, 1630-33, at ] 
there is a further reference to the Akberin 
The following is from a consultation held at 
Surat on November 15, 1633 :—* The prices to 
be suggested to the Dutch are: for Biana 
indigo 42 rupees for old and 38 for new, per 
Akbari maund, equalling 50 1b. for Sarkhej 
indigo, 16 or 18 rupees per Surat maund.” In 
the English Factories in India, 1634—1636, at 
page 12, we sce President Methwold and Council 
at Surat writing to the Company under date 
February 2, 1634, as follows :—“Mr. Fremlen, 
much against Weir advise, had most improvi- 
dently bought 3,000 m(aun)d Echobaer (Akbari) 
of Byana indicoe at 64 rup(ecìs and 2 rup‘ce)s 
and upon the m(aun‘d the charge of collecting 
it wherit was made.” 

Thomas Joyce and Nathaniel Wyche, writing 
from Masulipatam to the Company, under date 
October 25, 1634, state that owing to excessive 
rain, cotton crop was ruined and that “in con- 
sequence the price has risen to 25 and 26 fanams 
per maund equivalent to a shilling per maund.” 
Note: At 251b. the maund, and the fanam at 
6d., it would give only about 4 the price per 
maund stated,—ZJbid., p. 40. 

They (Thomas Joyce and Nathaniel Wyche 
at Masulipatam) writing to the Company under 
the same date, state:— Part of the lead 
brought by the Swim was disposed of in Bengal 
at 10 rupees the “Jehangeere maund”. The 
coral was sold to profit, part in Masulipatam at 
45 pagodas “this maune (which is about 25 
English pounds) and the rest in Golconda at 
50 ee ae pagodas for the same maund.” 
—Ibid., p. 49. 

In Methwold’s Diary, January 22— Apri 
1636, (Surat Factory Re et ) aE 6, 

y Records 1—491), we read 
as follows at page 156:—* Now the maen of this 
place is just the halfe of a maen Jchaun, which 
Ns of 40 se(ares), and every seare 40 pice 

pill. G 
z Methwold and others at Surat, writing to the 

( Bidar on April 28, 1636, remarked :—“ He 
Pitt at Dabhol) adviseth of a good quantity of 
pepper to bee procured at Rabob (prok 7 
Rees g probably 
jbag in Kolhapur State, about 200 il 
S.S.W. of Dabhol), about ten days j ae 
landwards from Dabull, he saith 1, 500 Candie 
of that place, which is 20 maunds ar lay > 
maund about 26 Ibs, English.”—Jbid : oe 
: The Factors at Masulipatan (i ee 
Company on September 20, 1636 
sent should include twenty or thirt 
ee costing in England 4s. 6d 
selling at Masulipatam ; 7 
maund of 26 Ibe” for 100 pagodas the 
The above extracts show 


2. 328, 


wund. 


that in the 17th 
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century in the Moghal Dominions, there w 
Royal maund (the Man-i-Sh@hi). y 
maund; the Akbari maund. Of these the 


as the g | 


In Masui i ci 
Pettipoli, cte., in the south, the manaig 
equivalent to about 26 Ibs. avoirdupois 
this weight that was subsequently T 
at 25 lbs. in the south, š 

In Mysore, the maund is of two kinds 
and pakka. 1 Kachha maund equals ah | 
24.27 lbs. avoirdupois, while 1 pakka iaa a 
equals about 26.99 Ibs. avoirdupois, u 

The table is as follows :— 


; 
Was g 
ltis | 
ardized 


s kachha | 


| 2) gral 
=) Tole. 

=] Kachcha Sér, 
=1 Dhadiya. 

=1 Chikka Mana, 
=1 Dodda Mana. 

1 Duddu =Weight of 3 Kanthiraya hana, 

‘The Sër is the standard of weight and | mee 
measure. The Kachcha sër equals the weight | wish 
of 24 rupees or .6067 avoir. : As 

40 Seers =] Mana (or Mauna), i K 
20 Manas =1 Khandi (or Candy), viel 
By this weight are sold arecanut, sugar, drugs, 4 ea 
silk etc. pr 4 

That the maund has long been in use is and 4! 
probably evidenced by several common saying 4 an 
which refer to it. Thus there is the Kannada) tle r 
proverb, ‘there is no maund without the 1 inthe 
candy and there is no varaha without hana £98 & 
Then, we have the saying: ‘ To the tired 1 its otic 
bull, even a maund is a (heavy) load.” Nesi 4 derive 
we have the adage “could the balance whieh di cam 
has weighed the maund weigh the Candy $= measu 
Then, again, there is the truthful observatiel 
“where there is jaggery, there is the is 
where there are four dhadas, there is a Be e 

These proverbs, however, do not take us og 
The question is : Is the Hindustani man from 
the Arabic man and Hebrew manch and Roma 
mina or is it from Sanskrit mäna, measu 
Ma in Sanskrit means a measure (¢- e 
in the causative to cause to be moasii ann 
measure or mete out, cf. mäpayati, which e ! 
in Mrichchakatica (I1I—16), a drama ` 
has been assigned, to the 6th cen 
(See A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit 
360—361.) In its verbal form (active 
to measure. In Sanskrit man means 


1 Duddu 
24 Tolas 
10 Kachcha Sērs 
4 Dhadiyas 
44-46 Sérs The o 


it giv 


ma we 
) meas’ j 


of wet 


the Arabic, but considering the fac 
Sanskrit means measure, it is 00 
that the Arabic and Sanskrit and 
Hebrew and Roman forms of the W° 
is from a still earlier common root- 


evel 


rd mat 


Kautilya’s Artha Sastra, which has been 
i: to a date ranging mom Ahe ord 
B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., we 
ntioned the following measures of 


Seeds of Masha (Phrascolus Radi- 
ip Seeds 


tt is | alus) OF 5 Seeds of Gunga (ie Suge 
ardized 4 erry averages about By 4 a fe 
e wy) (Cabrus PEROT NEE Sva ges 
kachia f 1i Mashas ae moe rna or Karsha, 
F 4 Karshas =1 Pala. 


-about | g White Mustard Seeds =] Silver Masha. 
maud f jp ple: Mashas or 20 Sree ee 
a eas =1 Dharana of a diamond 
a? (i.e., 1 dharana of a dia- 
mond==20 grains of rice) 
(See Shama Sastri, Artha 
Sastra, p. 127). 
The only point of interest in this table is that 
itgives us a faint clue as to how mā came to 
mean measure. Is mä a shortened form of 
washa, the seed Prraseolus Radiatus 2 
As might be expected, the term mä appears 
in Tamil inscriptions as a measure of weight. 
Itsignifies a gold and silver weight equal to 
one-tenth of a manjadz. (See South Indian 
} liscriptions, II —36n, 65n, 339, 410n, 427, 390, 
cea Li, 128, 474, 475, 476, ctc., 420, 433, 434, 435 
sayings | pe See Index to S.LL., IT & II under 
ance mñjali). As mä also signifies a land measure, 
uit the J ie peu have originally been applied, 
hae.” Me sense of measure (S.LI, T; 427, 
e tired | is ae tle 204, etc.) which is in accordance with 
Next | anal Sanskrit significance. A few terms 
which | pec from mä may be noted to indicate how 
ndy | ee to be adopted to signify other kinds of 
vation | Mec Thus mana-vattil means’ a 
rain feo (S.L.L., al 10) ; marakkal, a 
8 113 T (S-LI., TT, 42, 47, 49, 50, etc., 
Must word ), U1, 189, 190 & 367.) The 
E toma m mänika, applied to what is measur- 
wt m easure, should be traced to the same 
ue word is from ma, to measure. The 
Ilace, it ie: varying liquid measure. In one 
Mches. approximately equal to 524 cubic 
be in he Corresponds to the Sharanoam in 
bre Dist Zagapatam, Kistna, Kurnool and 
Mher aces -ES Of the Madras Presidency. In 
Pine ee it signifies a larger measure. Thus 
cub; mānika= 2 seers of 90 Tolas, or 
Mille 7 inches. Tn Kur gai ‘ = 
yc: In yp S: {n Kurnoolitis very vari- 
Tolas or mn garam; it is equal to 1 seer of 
oS In Nellore a 


ya hana, 
it and | 
weight | 


). 


, drugs, | 


ï Cubic inches. 
Na, ieee to 1224 cubic inches., In 
(ho 1311 are three kinds of manika measur- 
tefal y - and 1224 cubicinches respectively. 
doun acing of numerous Tamil inserip- 
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l Kāni =1/40 Mañjādi. 
l Mañjādi =10 mä. 
5 md =l Kunri. 


2 Kunris 


=1/20 Kaianju. 
1 Kalanju ; 


=40 Kunri. | 
20 Mañjādi. 
=80 Grains (Troy). 
Inthe above table, the term Kalanju is of some 
interest. It is probably from Kalanja, same 
as Kanaja, which means a hind of large basket 
wm which corn is stored. (Cf. with maund, which 
is from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning a basket, 
as mentioned above.) Kittel quotes Manga- 
raja’s Nighantu (see Dictionary, 383) and says, 
quite correctly, that Kalanja is the same as 
Kansja, a corn bin, a cylindrical structure 
formed of bamboo-mats for storing grain, placed 
either in the house or outside; now more 
commonly constructed in bricks or planks. 
From this original meaning, the term has come 
to mean a measure of weight in almost every 
part of Southern India. Thus Kanaja, which 
is the same as Kananju, occurs as a weight used 
in weighing coral. In Mysore, Kanaju or 
Kalangju signifies a weight of one pagoda and a 
half, used in weighing coral. In certain Telugu 
districts, it stands for a weight of 24 pagodas 
and equals 1/16th part of an ounce. In Mala- 
yalam, Kalenju signifies a drachm ; a weight 
of 2 Silver fanams. The Tamil Kalanju weight 
being used in connection with gold, silver, etc., 
can only be compared withthe Troy weight, 
which is similarly used. 1 Kalonjw was eqtal 
to 80 grains (Troy weight), 5760 grains being 
equal to 1 lb. (Troy weight). SO grains was 
equal to 1/5760 80 lbs. =1/72 lb. (Troy weight). 
The maund, as it appears in the old Hast 
India Company’s records as a measure of 
weight, was used in connection with groceries, 
drugs and heavy goods. Hence the. old Hast 
India Company's servants always mentioned 
it with the avoirdupois weight. In Tamil 
inscriptions, it docs not appear that heavy goods 
were always weighed, They appear to have 
more often been measured by the use of what 
might now be designated a dry measure. If 
the Kalanju had been used as a measure of 
weight in connection with heavy goods, its 
equivalent in avoirdupois lb. weight may be 
thus determined. We know that 
7000 Troy grains =1 lb. (avoir.) 
1 Troy grain =1/7000 1b. (avoir.) 
Therefore, 1 Kalanju=S0 Troy grains 
=1/7000 X30 Ibs. (avoir.) 
=8/700 lbs. 
=2/175 Ibs.* 


*Note supplied to Mr. W.H. Moreland, ©.S.1T., C.I.E. 
I.C.S. (Retd.) for whose comprehensive article on the 
“Maund” see Indian Antiquary, lx, 1931, p. 161 
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Long Staple Gotton and Indian Mills, 
By The Publicity Officer, Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, $ 


In the course of a communication which they 
have addressed to the Indian Tariff Board on 
the subject of the use of long staple cottons by 
Indian Mills, the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee state that during the course of the oral 
evidence tendered by the representatives of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, it was 
suggested by the President of the Board that 
there was a wastage of wealth owing to the 
practice in Indian mills of using long stapled 
Tndian cotton for the production of yarns of 
lower denominations than the cotton was actu- 
ally suited to spin, and that on this account 
either the mills or the cultivators of cotton 
suffered, The proposition enunciated by the 
President of the Board required detailed exami- 
nation aud the representatives of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee therefore asked to 
be given an opportunity of examining it more 
closely. In studying the situation the Commit- 
tee had the benefit of consultation with the 
representatives of the Hast India Cotton Asso- 
ciation, the Millowners’ Associations, Bombay 
and Ahmedabad, and the opinions here ex- 
pressed are the agreed views of all these 
Interests. 

On the general proposition as to whether cot- 
ton growers suffer any financial loss on account 
of mills in India using Indian staple cottons 
at times for production of counts lower than 
the maximum counts which such cottons are 
capable of spinning, there is no doubt that full 
market rates are in variably paid for all cotton 
purchased from the grower including staple 
cottons irrespective of the uses of which such 
cottons may be put, Therefore, whether cotton 
bought by mills is used for the purpose of spin- 
ning higher or lower counts, the agriculturist 
does not suffer by mills in India spinning lower 
counts than the maximum counts that tan be 

spun out of such cotton. The conclusion of the 
Committee is that no financial sacrifice or 
Waste is made at the expense of the agriculturist 
in this connection. Whether mills in India in 
every instance make the fullest: economic use of 

the staple cottons which they purchase, is there 
fore, the only question which remains to he 
examined, but this question can be more proper- 
ly dealt with by the representatives of the 
Millowners in India, should the Tarifi Board 
referit to them. As far as the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee is concemea, their direct 
and main interest is the interest of the cotton 
srowerrand if the first: proposition named jn th 

i CC-0. In Pub 


paragraph is not challenged by the ae 
Board, this question may be left 


the President. 
As regards the manner in which the lono 
staple cotton crop is utilized, the results ofthe | 
Committee’s further investigations are stated ¥ The 
below. -A statement attached to the commun}. | 
cation shows the production of Indian cotton J. 
suitable for spinning 24°s counts and above, 1 
This shows that the average production forthe | ' 
three cotton seasons 1929-32 was 714,000 bales | '.., 
of 400 Ibs. weight. The whole of this cotton pie, 
was not available for commercial purposes, 
A portion was utilized for hand-spinning and Han 
other domestic purposes. When considering 1 stich tl 
the whole of the Indian cotton crop of five to | h this 
six million bales, it is generally accepted that ind th 
750,000 bales—about 15 per cent of the crop— 4 
are used for domestic purposes. Assuming that 7 


foptent 


the proportion of staple cotton used for domestic J Accor 
purposes is the same as for other types, then } Tribune 
15 per cent of 714,000 bales, z.e., 107,000 bales, 4 (doga: 
would be consumed locally leaving 607,000 bales Moray 
for export and mill consumption. Yatory ol 

Through the courtesy of a number of export i tat Tn 
ing houses the Indian Central Cotton Commitee” Perause 
have been able to collect details of export to tining 
different countries classified according to the i pertinen 
usual trade descriptions on the definite under thort 


standing that figures relating to individual firms 
would not be divulged to the public. Thee 71 
figures show that the total average exports ar pu 
India of Indian long staple cotton falling w : | 
the above class during the seasons 1929-31 wore | 
as follows :— 


Hyderabad Gaorani 
Tinnevellies 

Cambodias .. 55 
Westerns and Northerns 
Kumpta-Dharwar 
Broach os 
Punjab-American 


Total .- 


From these figures it may be in 
not less than 2.49 lakhs bales of long 


Hifiable to infer that the long 
mi ottons available in India were absorbed 
ate in india. On the other hand, it is the 
S point U M experience of mills that owing to scar- 
A premiums which have to be paid for 
4 tons increase in July, August and 


F staple cot 
ong If gntember- : : ; 
of the | he last point to be examined is whether the 


Stated 7 wple cotton which was absorbed by the mills 
i 


muni- Fs properly utilized, in other words, whether 
T wus v cj . p 
cotton + was utilized in the production of finer count 


yams, In the written evidence submitted to 
forthe J the Board by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
) bales f nitiee, it was indicated that mills situated in 
sotton, M asin which long staple cotton is grown some- 
poses; f ames find it convenient to spin from staple 
6 and | ton yarns of counts lower than those for 


oe } shich the cotton grown in the vicinity is suited. 

a 7 } Inthis connection, it is necessary to bear in 
mab} nind that cotton suitable for lower counts from 

rop | ; 

g that 7 


mestic f According to an extract published by the 
, then | rime from the Nottingham Guardian, Mr. 
bales, WP Cadogan, in his book The India We Saw (John 
)bales Moray, 1s. 67.) tells the tale of the inside 

Wy of the Simon Commission. It appears 
xport- f tt Indians were excluded from it largely 


witten | tease of the anticipated possibility of ob- 
Me ps an agreed report. Mr. Cadogan, 
u Buty, though caustically, adds that ‘a 
if =i aa Wien was destined to be repudiated 
These 4 th me Indian intelligentsia, and ignored by 


; from | oa Government would have been 
under | into a valuable whether it had been divided 
| were i n r volumes of contradictory 
eai aN or whether it had been 

This ‘nai His Majesty in an agreed form. 
a! iy ae er interesting to hear that while 
i ae Was anxious to make a public 
; m amplification of the Montagu- 
~eport and use the phrase “ Domi- 
Moye S F the worthy Commission did not 
in wag ae idea and that when a sugges- 
ant of ieee to make a reference to * the 
ie Words hinion Status as soon as may be’, 
Ah cn Were deleted -at the instance of Sir 
ie ve Nobody in India will be sur- 
ĉam this. . Mr. Cadogan bemoans 
es of the members of the Com- 
te wasted in the following words:— 
y ine a now reflect disconso- 
to our ro e ultimate treatment meted 
tion of T rt, there comes to me the re- 
i _ “aese strenuous: days, the neces- 


on, £ 


Mee 


UMiNa ries t * . a 
ee € o its compilation—our 
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other arcas is comparatively more costly to such 
mills owing to the heavy cost of railway freight 
which such short staple cotton has to bear for 
import into these areas. The letter points out 
that the yarn production figures show that on 
the average 236 million pounds yarn of 24's 
counts and above requiring about 6.96 lakhs 
bales of cotton were produced in India during 
the last 3 years. Of this figure, imports of 
foreign cotton amounted to 2.98 lakhs bales, 
thereby showing that 3.98 lakhs of Indian 
cotton were used for spinning higher counts. 
This figure is reasonably close to the estimated 
figure of 358,000 bales of suitable staple cotton 
available to the mills taking into consideration 
the obvious shortcomings of statistical data 
and other evidence available. It would not 
therefore be incorrect to infer that staple cottons 
are on the whole put to proper use by Indian 
mills bearing in mind the location of Indian 
mills as referred to above. 


protracted sessions, ceaseless conferences, 
manoeuvring with our opponents, perpetual 
night journeying, in a trying atmosphere, tours 
of inspection, ceremonies and the like all cul- 
minating in disillusionment.” One more quota- 
tion bears reproduction. Says Mr. Cadogan: 
“ Official shorthand writers have made a re- 
cord of all our proceedings, which were subse- 
quently embalmed and, I hope, buried for 
ever in vast tomes accessible to all but attrac- 
tive, I should imagine, to none, at a cost 
which doubtless accounts for a quite appreci- 
able amount of the £200,000 contributed by 
the tax-payers, who particularly in the light 
of subsequent history must contemplate with 
resentment so futile an extravagance.” That 
is wellsaidand true. Hats off to Mr. Cadogan. 


Sir Frank Noyce told Mr. Scott in reply 
to a question in the Assembly that woollen 
goods to the value of £ 41,000 were purchas- 


ed in London during 1931-32 and that he would — 


make enquiries as to why these goods were 
not purchased in India, We were under the 


impression that the Indian Woollen Industry: 
was sufficiently developed, that it should 


not be difficult for the most fastidious of 
official purchasing authorities to procure goods 


of the requisite quality in the country itself, — 
and we are sure that if purchases were made 
in all cases through the Stores Purchase De- 


ae 


partment, the Indian woollen and othe 
dustries would receive more encouragem 


ae a aN ESiection; 
eee A 
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The Indian Woollen Trade. 


By G. V. Rajaratnam, Bombay. 


The cotton textile industry of India is not 
alone in its sufferings as a result of intense 
Japanese competition. Ever since the steep 
depreciation of the currency of the Land of the 
Rising Sun in relation to other currencies, the 
position of several industries in India has gone 
from bad to worse, A typical instance is the 
plight of the Indian woollen industry which is 
more or less concentrated in the colder northern 
territories. Even now the future outlook is 
very black in view of the great quantities of 
woollen fabrics which are being dumped at 
fiction defying prices in the Indian market by 
Japan—an entirely new feature in the woollen 
import trade of India. Japanese purchases 
of wool in Australia during the present season 
are characterized as spectacular and this would 
seem to indicate more intensive competition 
during 1933. Tt has been now authoritatively 
ascertained that only approximately 25 per cent 
of the plant available in India has been able to 
find work for the last two or three years. The 
majority of the mills have been erected within 
the last ten years and are equipped with up-to- 
date plant. Tf the Japanese penetration is not 
eflectively countered it is possible that these 
mills might be forced to close their doors in the 
nearfuture. Already many have done so unable 
to face the price-cutting tactics of Japan. 
The proof of this is clear and convincing. 
About the middle of last year practically all the 
mills in Northern India had cleared theirstock 
of manufactured goods. Now with the per- 
pendicular drop in prices, stock have been 
reaching very high levels and to-day at a very 
> low estimate it may truthfully be declared that 
the unsold stock in these mills are more than 
double that of last year’s. 

Apart from Japanese competition, 
portation of huge quantities of ru 
Italy at prices at which they 
factured even in the West Ri 
the home of the cheap woolle 
1t impossible for the Indian 


work at a profit. Consequently numerous 
Indian Operatives have heen thrown out of 
employment. The Cawnpore Millowners many 
of them being Englishmen, find it difficult to 
Seine why Government omitted to deal 
wi c rug question und 
Lee 8 oe der the Ottawa pre- 


Prices in the woollen 


the im- 
gs from 
cannot be manu- 
ding of Yorkshire, 
n industry, makes 
manufacturers to 


industry in th i 
e been unprofitable and many fabrie Sn 
urchased ‘considera 


Kandi 


lower than what they were a few years 
Incidentally, the following statistics shown | 
volume of importations of woollen goods į a | 
India from foreign countries. The area 4 
increased volume of imports fp 7 


Ss : om Japan jg 
strikingly brought out in the tabular Statement, 


Wootten IMPORTS. J lize 
7 mecessa 
, ae 9 j i 

Name of Country 1931 1932 [av ma 
United Kingdom 1,316,410 2,613,098 T aaa 
Germany 267,405 417,003 J yma 
Netherlands 88,130 61,911 j long tn 
Belgium 83,581 469,779 asistan 
France 1,951,538 4,786,528 | a li 

Italy 1,308,268 4,547,599 f NO10 
Japan Be 172,883 1,261,140 4/10 asse: 
Other Countries 238,545 521,655 4 chang 
g ould x 
Tota] yards pads 197 e Tike ver 


: 7 society. 

Krom the above table it can be inferred that 4 The } 
England had doubled its imports of 1932 over (Evelop 
the previous year. But Japan from an insigni- 4 the r 
ficant position is racing ahead for a top place. lool’ 
Statistics of woollen imports for the fiscal yea < industri 
1932-33 is not available. But judging. from femfan 


the general character of Japanese imports into Special 
India for the past few months, it can be casily a a tha 
said that the astute Japs have broken all thet 4 i ustni 
previous records in volume. The chief sufferer J Yorld y 


from this competition will be Great Britam g 
No wonder there is such an amount of i 
content and, dismay in English industria 
circles. ? 
For the sake of the well-being of ee Fi 
woollen mill; the Government of India shou a 
wake up from its lethargy to effectively Sth = 


a rea i jad ši 
the demoralizing foreign penetration of in : 
markets. The Government should not 3 


. . . 4 ny g gies 

itself mixed up with the barbed wite one ; 
ments of international talks that are gome mi 
fast and furious in England. Be 


Sir Hubert H. Longman, Bart., we 
retired from the Directorate of Messts. tered 
mans Green & Co., Ltd. Sir Hubert ente 
the firm in 1880 und became partner 1 Mr 
same year. He is the third son of late 
William Longman and brother to Mr. a 
James Longman, and ‘therefore belong’ 
the fifth generation of the firm, Wi 
established in 1724. Sir Hubert was 
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T. 1, INDUSTRIAL FINANCE. 
£0, 


W the Fy qustrial production in modern economic 

into | Fy has become quite an extended and a 
teatly . ied process. It takes a considerable 
pan js f re ert the raw materials into finished 


i onv 

| ime to € f ` F 

ment, bis and then to sell the latter in order to 
o 


A alize the cash. A long time, therefore, must 
f peessarily elapse before the money spent on 

32 fov materials can be recovered by the sale of 
mmufactured goods. As it is impossible for 
| ymanufacturer to tie up his funds for such a 
ling time, banking institutions come to his 
gsstance and bridge over the time element by 
providing him with credit. “ Itis not too much 
Vio assert that, without banking, production, 
achange and consumption on the present scale 
wuld not be possible. Banking constitutes 
Vite very life-blood of an advanced economic- 
F verity. 
lthat J The history of industrial finance in. highly 
over veloped industrial countries bears a witness 
signi- the remarkable part which banking institu- 
place. qos of those countries have played in financing 
| year f stria] enterprises. The examples of 
from fema and Japanese industrial banks are 
s into 7 Peially noteworthy in this respect. It is 
easily gid that the chief characteristics of German 
their 4 a banks, as they existed prior to the 
fferer 4 Vorld War, were “ the high proportion of their 
Le id-up capital to their total cash transactions ; 
' ‘ al 4 m iness with which they finance industrial 
stria IR commercial business and participate in 
adian ee ventures, by taking up and 
vould Alertak, aa blocks of shares in such 
stop Mich the peek finally, the large extent to 
din td sae ctain a control of the industries 
nthe Ses Which they finance, by appoint- 


oet assy " 
a fi ae i Presentatives as directors.”} lt was 
5 Mim, eged that the Reichsbank and the 


g on 


an ( 


Iy ee nt stood behind these banks, 
F My repay a Be assist them m every respect. 
n eee the keen interest which the 
“tional « S have taken in the development 

pilay a German bank director 


ban ae difference’, he said, “ between 
Gand tr England and Germany is that in 
MS to E Primary purpose of the banks 

2 to secure large earnings for their 
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shareholders. In Germany our banks are 
largely responsible for the Empire, having 
fostered, and built up its industries.” {~ 

Nippon Kogyo Ginko, the Japanese industrial 
bank, was organized in 1902 and hag played a 
historic role in the development of Japanese 
industries. Jt secures funds for its current use 
by the sale of debentures.!| The operations of 
this bank are regulated by its by-laws, requiring 
Government sanction. According to these 
by-laws, the bank is forbidden to make a “loan 
of an amount exceeding half of the bank’s paid- 
up capital on urban land or industrial buildings; 
its debentures may not exceed the value of 
certain securities heid by it, or be more than ten 
times the paid-up capital; and the bank must 
not give loans for longer than five years.” § - 
Guided by such careful regulations, the bank 
has given a great impetus to the industrial 
development of that country. 

It appears almost impossible, especially in the 
case of a country with a late start in industrial 
development, to hope to attain any remarkable 
degree ofsuccess without adequate provisions 
for financing. industrial enterprises. Such 
provisions can be made only if the banking 
system of the country is organized with a special 
care to provide facilities for industrial finance. 
But, when we examine the Indian banking 
system from this point of view, we are 
disappointed to find that practically no provi- 
sion has been made to furnish the industrialists 
of the country with long-term loans which are 
necessary for industrial undertakings. While 
pointing out the inadequacy of the Indian 
banking system, the Indian Industrial Com- 
mission remarked that “there is a complaint 
that the existing bankingsystemis too inelastic, 
and is insufficient to meet the needs of the 
country, and that, in respect of industries, 
development is greatly retarded because the 
banks refuse to advance money for lengthy 
periods on the security of building and plant.” S 
It is\quite apparent, therefore, that proper 
facilities for industrial finance will have to be 
created if the industrial development of the 
country along sound lines is desired. 

£ Quoted by Sirras, G. E, Indian Finance and — 
Banking, p. 400. $ ‘ 3 

ll Wikawa, T. in Foreign Banking Systems, edited : 
by Willis and Bechart, p. 821. : a eae 

§ Indian Industrial Commission Report, p. 215, 
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2. IMPROVEMENTS IN THE INDIAN 
BANKING SYSTEM. os ae 
The present banking system of India, like 
almost all other institutions of the land, is 
contrived after the British pattern. The result 
is that a banking organization has grown up 
which does not meet the pressing needs of the 
country. As India is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country with her industries in their 
infancy, she needs proper facilities for the 
encouragement of her industries and the deve- 
lopment of her agriculture. -The existing 
banking organization can do neither of these 
things. The Imperial Bank is prohibited from 
advancing loans for a longer period than 6 
mont and therefore is unable to finance 
“industry or agriculture which require long-term 
credits. The exchange banks are engaged in 
financing trade and during busy seasons do not 
have any spare funds to attend to the needs of 
industry and agriculture. The burden of 
industrial finance, therefore, is thrown upon 
the Indian joint-stock banks, while agricultu- 
tal credit is left to the care of co-operative 
Í banks, But their number and resources are 
sosmallt that they cannot discharge efficiently 
the functions entrusted to them. In view of 
such a miserable dearth of the most-needed 
facilities for the development of industry and 
agriculture, it is imperative that the Govern- 
ment of India should make some arrangements 
to provide such facilities. And to do this would 
require nothing less than a thorough recon- 
struction of the entire Indian banking system. 
We, therefore, propose the following necessary 
Improvements. is 
~ (D A Central Reserve Bank : What the 
Indian banking system needs very badly is a 
central institution Which would act as a co- 
ordinating force among all credit institutions 
and would give them a sound lead. This can 
Be accomplished by establishing cither a single 


* Wadia and Jo 
f Sirras, G. R 
p. 393, 


£ There are, in whole Indi j 
Banks with an o Jolia my og 
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Ystem the Imperial Bank of 
Strict regulation, is im potent 
ing influence upon the bank- 
ntry. “The result of these 
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Central Reserve Bank or a Fede al 
System like that of the United States. 
a single Central Reserve Bank is estah 
branch of it would have to be estal 
each province so that all parts of the count 
will have the blessings of its services, Sh, 
branches might also be found useful Within eadh A 
province. F cept 
The Central Bank should be established on a f vid 
strong foundation, its authorized capital stock, a eator 
being at least 50 crores of rupees.|/ And the | obe 
Government of India should patronize this f povisi 
institution by subscribing a certain portion of f ihe Be 
its capital (while the rest of it should be thrown 
open to the public in convenient shaves) and 
using it as a banker for all governmental pur- f jsue.s 
poses. The administrative control and the | Ade 
general policy of the Bank should be absolutely | notes € 
free from political influence, although certain | te de 
legal restrictions, t.e., the reserve requirements, f ofice ¢ 
the limit of loans to a single bank, ete., should J gold o1 
be imposed by the -legislative statutes. A | 
Board of Directors, composed. of highly expert 
and experienced men representing various i back, t 
interests of the country, should be appointed J aprop 
by the national legislature. The Board should A arved 
consist of at least seven members, having two 7} asyste 
representatives from each of the industrial, f inctio 
commercial and agricultural interests of „the to the 
country and one representative from the nation: W The 
al treasury. The term of their office should be 
sufficiently long, at least six years, with a 
provision for reappointment. Half of the} 
directorate, i.e., one member representing cachi 
interest, should be appointed. periodically, say 
after every three years. The Minister o 
Treasury and the “Comptroller of Currency i 
should he ex-officio members of this Board. 
The Central Bank should be granted tae 
monopoly of note-issue, which is now exercise 
by the Government of India. The Bank, ee 4 
more directly in touch with the business con 
tions of the country than is the case wit i 
Government, would be able to meet the demati 
of industry and trade quite eftectively. bial 
a great care should be exercised in pres” oie 
the limit of the specie reserve behind the 3 t 
issue, a sufficient room should be left for $ p 
clasticity of the currency thus provide effec” 
order that the amount of currency may Sie 
tively respond to the business needs io 
country, the Central Bank should be 4% 
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| sho 


l| At least half of the authorized capita 
paid-up, while the rest may be left subje 
D1 a conservative country like Ind 

be wise to require at least 50 per cent of th 


x ed while the other 
ieee eae 


ommercial paper (notes, drafts, DIK 


CSOr ya d r acceptances) tendered by other 
N Case | collateral security for the issue of 
hed a | The paper arising out of industrial 
hed in Itural transactions, in cases where 
a $ per iS self-liquidating within a reason- 
Sub- pe peel of time, may also be allowed to be 
neach 4 abe iR such security. A provision to 
Wary: | erase these collateral securities as they 
stock f mature mdsubstitute new ones fort hemshould 
d the Malo peinserted. ‘Theres hould also be a special 
this f provision to meet emergency situation when 
ion of f the Bank should be authorized to lower its 
hrown f serve ratio below the egal limit under the 
) and f penalty of a certain amount of tax on such 
l pur- J isue.S E K 2 
l the | Adequate facilities for the redemption of bank 
lutely | mtes should be provided. The notes should 
ertain | b declared to be redeemable at’ the central 
nents, f ofice of the Bank and at all branch offices in 
hould J wld or lawful money. There should also be 
s. A J aprovision for withdrawing the notes. As the 
xpert J collateral securities mature and are demanded 
urious 4 luck, they should be returned in exchange for 
mied f a proportional amount of notes for which they 
hould H erved as securities. There would thus result 
a two i asystem under which the expansion and con- 
strial, i nction of currency will automatically respond 
f „the J tothe business needs of the country. 
ation- The Central Bank should limit its operations 
ld be 4 ily to the banks: in other words, it should 
th & 7 ™a bankers bank, doing no direct business 
the y—. R 
r cach ] > Mthe United States the Federal Reserve Banks 


A ae required t : A S 
y, Saag “iired to pay a tax when their reserves behind 


a ieee Reserve notes fall below 40 per cent, 

| $ the legal limit. “This tax cannot exceed 
reney ae cent per annum on the reserve deficiency below 
d. i! an rand above 32} per cent nor be less than 14 
q the How cee cach 21 per cent that the reserve falls 
reised f Buting pen eent,” (Holdsworth, J. T., Money and 
þang 4i nubjected ae Emergency currency in Canada 

e o a tax not exceeding 5 per cent per 
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essage to British Association of 
Behe wucation, the Prince of Wales 
i aes Judgment indicated the essen- 
im all schemes for improving the 
ndustry and commerce through 

> When he insisted on close co- 
ic men employers and education- 
Sed. that i rd Mayor's speech clearly en- 
i, tan o aa and Sir Francis Goodenough, 
LUNA \e organization, whose energy, 
hausti, of commercial education, seems 
t absolnte showed that the association 
iey y on the right line when he said 
ie te thinking especially of 
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with private individuals, Tt should be the 
depository of reserves of other banking institu- 
tions of the country and should accommodate 
them by rediscounting the eligible paper, which 
they may care to offer. Thereshould, however, 
be a limit beyond which such loans should not 
exceed. Government funds should also be 
deposited with the Central Bank, which would 
render free service to the Government as a 
compensation for its patronage. 

One of the most important features of the 
central banks of almost all countries is the 
control they exercise on gold movements. The 
Central Bank of India can no longer discharge 
its responsibility in this respect, unless it is 
anthorized to deal in open market operations. 
When its discount policy is not effective in 
regulating the flow of gold, it should be allowed 
to go in the market and purchase or sell gold 
coins or bullion, government securities, obliga- 
tions. of provincial governments and municipa- 
lities, bankers’ acceptances and bills of exchange 
of sound character. The Central Bank would 
thus exercise a suficient control over the gold 
movements and will save the country’s reserves 
from being unduly depleted by means of its 
open market operations. It would also exercise 
a powerful influence upon the money market 
of the country in order to guide it in the best 
interests of the people. 


It should be clearly bornein mind that the 
Central Bank would utterly failin its ultimate 
aim and would lose its sanctity if its operations 
are guided with a view to earn large dividends 
for its stock-holders. The stock-holders of the 
banks should be allowed a reasonable rate of 
return, which would naturally acerue from the 
business transacted by the bank, but beyond 
that there should be no conscious effort on the 

jart of the directors of the bank to secure large | 
dividends for them. Service, not profit, should 
be the motto of the Central Bank of India. 


personalities for Jeadership in commerce ‘and 
industry. They believed that all too large” 
a proportion of the best brains of the country 
had been devoted to the study and soiution 
of the problems of production, and too small 
a share to the vitally important problems 
of marketing the products; and when they 
talked about education for commerce they were 
talking about education for the board-room 
and for the managerial office: for the work 
of market research and of sales planning and 


the salesman.” 
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Economics in the West. : 
A Bleak and Barren Budget. 


London 31st May, 1933.—It would probably 
be true to say that no one was more dis- 
appointed than the Chancellor himself with the 
budget he felt compelled to present on April 
25. It contained few surprises, pleasant or 
unpleasant, but its gencral tenor was to indicate 
clearly that, while taxation in several direc- 
tions has reached the limit of yield, there is in 
the Government’s view no scope for action in 
the sphere of the national finances which 
would itself tend towards an expansion of the 
national income and a consequent rise in the 
yield of taxes. This is a grim view, against 
which the Government sets its hopes of a 
recovery in trade as a result of international 
co-operation and its conviction of the psycho- 
logical benefits of supposed accounting purity 
in the nation’s finances. We shall, consider 
this attitude more closely at a later stage in 
our article. 

Resuits ror 1932-33. 

Seldom can a budget speech have been 
delivered in terms which set out so clearly as 
this second of Mr. Chamberlain’s the facts of 
the past year, The Chancellor succeeded in 
achieving maximum simplicity in presenting 


the record, and condensation is made corres” 


pondingly easier. Dealing only with essen- 
tials, revenue had amounted to £ 745 millions, 
while total expenditure had reached £777 
millions. To regard the difference between 
these two figures as a true deficit was, however 
misleading. : 
included £ 174 


millions for internal debt 
redemption, offset in part by £2} millions of 
nterest on savings certificates encashed which 
was met by borrowing. Secondly, it included 
the American debt instalment paid last Decem- 
ber; the total of this outgoing was £29 
millions, of which £ 9 millions went to reduction 
of the debt, the balance being interest. We 
should therefore deduct £ (1712119), or 
approximately £24 millions, from total expen- 
diture to obtain a figure more nearly related to 
that of revenue, Thus we may say that 
i expenditure of £ 753 millions was met by £745 
millions of revenue, the balan 
found—since this is the only 

~ found—by borrowing. 
: y re é a melancholy fact 

short of the estimated total, ex itt 

exceeded the forecast. Both of ne ao 


UE Basie Borervloinad 


ce having been 
way it could be 


that, while revenue 


In the first place, expenditure © 


On the revenue side, the new customs dy 


having been “much more successful a 

anticipated in checking foreign imports ¥ a ese 
correspondingly less successful in yielding } moder 
revenue, and failed by £9 millions to fue De np 


admittedly highly conjectural estimate of 
year ago. The new duties levied under the 
Ottawa agreements and. upon Imports from the 
Trish Free State failed to make up this shortage 
The other large deficiency, amounting in allto 
£14 millions, was in respect of ineome-tax and 
sur-tax, and here two distinct causes were ad- 
duced. The fall in sur-tax was attributed by 
the Chancellor to the unexpectedly widespread 
and heavy decline in personal incomes. The 
fall in income-tax below the estimate was due, 


i pimal 


“relief l 


| isnece 


not to over-estimate of incomes, but to insuffi- A js sho 
cient allowance in the estimates for the effects 7 

of the strenuous efforts to collect the tax in the 

last quarter or 1931-32. On the other side of 

the scale, miscellaneous receipts, for some un- W- 
explained reason, gave an excess of £ 54 millions. W larh 


Altogether, revenue fell £ 22 millions short of 
the estimate. On the face of it, therefore, the 
limitation of the true deficit to £8 millions: | 
would appear a surprisingly good achievement. 4 
On the expenditure side, the Chancellor 
budgeted at the beginning of last year for 
outgoings of £7331 millions, excluding provi- i 
sion for sinking fund. In the first place, 7 
however, in view of the uncertainties regarding 7 
war debts, no provision was included under he 
heading, and the necessity of making the 
December payment added £ 20 millions to tac 
interest charge. Secondly, the continuan? o 
unemployment at an unexpectedly high ne 
required £ 13} millions of further expendit : 
on that account, while other unforeseen ee 
goings, partly offset by additional savia af 
brought expenditure on all supply service nll 
total £11 millions higher than the oreka 
estimates. Thus £31 millions was @ 
the aggregate of current outgoings- 
this addition, however, must be set the 
in respect of interest on internal debt: © 
Conversion operations distinct from he 
War Loan conversion, the benefits © res 
mature only in the current year. In ae 
debt interest and management, exclu a 
American payment, but adding the a 
on savings certificates met out of PO, 
money, fell short of the estimate by £11 ™ 
Kahini GHllationshesityabrefore, current © 


ta 


oughly £20 millions above the original 
wi Tg estimates. aS 

< we have revenue, at £745 millions, 
Thus 92 millions less than expected, while 
gelding S liture, at £ 753 millions, exceeded 
by £20 millions. In all the 
and making allowance for un- 
this can be regarded as a 
Certainly it 


luties, A 
than fe 
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umstances, 
seeable events, 
satisfactory result. 


oldi f moderately : ae sat 
eae f ae very favourably indeed with those 

il the stained in other countries ; on the other hand, 
of we indicates clearly that only a recovery of busi- 
i fig | jas with a rising level of commodity prices can 
oF K tore any degree of case in the system of public 
ale | vances, and raises the question how far this 
X wl | primary condition can be secured without some 
$ at | wlief from the burden of taxation. 
ed by fı NarionaL DEBT. 
spread} Before passing to the Chancellor's proposals 

The } tecessary for the current year, a brief reference 
J due, | isnecessary to the growth of the national debt, 
sufi- J isshown in the summary table given below !— 
aflects 3 x 
in the Net Deadweight Debt. 
ide of External’ Int i Total 

p 3 uxtemas nterna ota 
if uy i debi* debt 

ions. W March £ € £ 
oré of f 31 
e, the 1 n R Nil. 649,770,000 .649.770,000 
ions: pu >» 1,364,852,000 6,070,097,000 7,434,949,000 
ei, i +. 1,278,713,000 6,550,066,000 7,828,779, 

Tor Lip, b481,563,000 6,£12,795,000 7,574,358,000 
celor Tig: 4988.670,000 6,545,631,009 7,654,301,000 
T for i +. 1,155,653,000 6,586,580,000 7,742,233,000 
provi Fie 1,125,813,000 6,515,234,000 7,641,047,000 
placa Fim, 1,121,600,000 6,476,248,000 7,597,848,000 
ding | lk; 110,768,000 6,447,876,000 7,558,644,000 
ne Bie 1,101,454,000 6,453,164,000 7,554,618,000 
I | ipg i 1-995,229,000 6,432,588,000 7,527,817,000 
| the 7 jg, = 1,084,684,000 6,415,654,000 7,500,338,000 
othe fim <- 4974,159,000 6,394,880,000- 7,469,039,000 
co of fF Io 786,663,000 6,346,646,000 7,413,309,000 
Jevel J 183” 1°700,837,000 6,343,106,000: 7,433,943,000 
ene + 1,060,435,000 6,584,517,000 7,644,952,000 
out- fs *At par of exchange. 
ings? t wil r 5 
stoa d tal ee observed that both internal and 
a te eo at higher levels than at the end 
d to Maly exch financial year since 1923. This 
anst af War tke Apli ned, and the growth in the past’ 
vines Me rea) ee in the aggregate no increase in 
ue t0 "oughly age en on the nation’s finances. 


20 millions of the rise in the past 
Under the heading of floating debt, 
feasury bills and ways and means 
Movids an { this total £ 150 millions was to 
Aeng ae for the Exchange Equalization 
iin oxen 18 represented by asscts—gold, 
m a ange or sterling—which, to judge 
5 oni statements, exceed at current 
“change the original 
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funds, and some of which earn a return to be set 
against the cost of the debt issued. To this 
extent, therefore, our true debt, unbalanced by 
assets, is unaffected by the rise i nominal debt. 
For the rest, the rise is due mainly to the ex- 
penses of War Loan conversion, to the addi- 
tional’ cost of debt repayments incurred 
through exchange depreciation, and to the 
budget deficit. The conversion expenses, includ- 
ing bonus, amounted to £23 millions, andthe 
interest on the debt thus created should properly 
be considered as a small set-off against the very 
handsome saving on the total amount involved. 
On the whole, therefore, the inerease in the 
debt may be considered as a mere incident, not 
to be regarded with any perturbation. 


THE CURRENT YEAR. 


When the Chancellor came to deal with ex- 
penditure for the current year he was able to 
show the true.significance of the changes in 
the composition of the debt. The interest and 
management charge was estimated at only 
£224 millions, the drop of £61 millions as 
compared with the actual outgoings for last 
year being due mainly to the full benefit of the 
savings on conversion. Apparently, so far as 
floating debt is concerned, the Treasury antici- 
pates the continuance of money rates at their 
present low level. As for the American debt, 
on which £ 20 millions of interest was paid last | 
year, the Chancellor repeats his decision of a 
year ago not to make any provision in this ~ 
year’s estimates either for outgoings or receipts 


_ in respect of war debts and reparation. Thus 


the figure’ of £224 millions may conceivably 
prove to have been greatly exceeded when the 
record of the year is completed. 

The total outgoings for the civil services are 
estimated at about the same figure as the actual 
expenditure last year, implying an assumption 
that no large improvement can be looked for 
in the unemployment position—by. no means 
an optimistic outlook. With somewhat higher 
estimates for the defence services, current 
expenditure is placed at £697} millions, -as 
compared with £ 753 millions actual in 1932-33. 
The Chancellor announced the decision, wel- 
come in the circumstances, that he proposed 
to make no provision for debt redemption, and 
was accordingly able to pursue a slightly more 
liberal policy—or more accurately a slightly 
less austere one—in respect of taxation. 


On the revenue side, on the basis of taxation ~ 


then effective, the Chancellor had to face a proz 
ability of lower income-tax and sur-tax receipts: 
by reason of continued trade depression and 
ul Kangri Collection, Haridwar È 
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debt conversions. Further, he consider- 
ed the downward trend of excise receipts from 
Deer likely to persist. Other estimates varied 
but little from last year’s receipts, the aggregate 
result being an expectation of £ 7124 millions 
of revenue as against £745 millions actually 
received in 1932-33. Setting this total against 
£6974 millions of expenditure, the Chancellor 
found himself with a prospective surplus of 
about £ 15 millions. 


CHANGES IN TAXATION. 


To this prospective surplus the Chancellor 
added a further net amount of £ 2 millions by 
small inereases and adjustments in taxation. 
The most important of these changes are a new 
import duty on heavy hydrocarbon oils, 
designed to bring these roughly into line with 
light oils, mainly petrol, which are already 

subject to duty; an increase in the duties on 

* heavy road vehicles for carriage of goods, the 
yield of which will come indirectly to the Ex- 
chequer through the Road Fund; and an un- 
specified levy, yet to be determined, on the 
profits of co-operative societies. 

Against these and other minor additions to 
income, the Chancellor made two small con- 
cessions before coming to his main items of 
relief, One was a reduction in the rate of 
interest charged on amounts outstanding in 

 vespect of death duties. The other was a 
reduction from one to one-half per cent in the 
duty on new capital authorized for joint-stock 
companies, a change which may act as a slight 
additional inducement to undertake capital 
extensions. 

Practically the whole of the remaining pros- 
pective surplus was used to effect a reduction 
in the duty on beer. The Chancellor gave it 

_ as his opinion that beer was clearly over-taxed 
and announced a complete change in the 

: ` © 
system of duties, designed to reduce the price 
of beer by one penny a pint and at the same 
time to give a higher quality at that lower 
price. Somewhat illogically in view of his 

_ premise, he expects no marked and immediate 

ees a consumption, and the estimated 

t A + > sa? 

oe = ae aero was £ 14 millions in the 

Re Had this been the end of the sto 

__ have been bleak indeed. Fortunat 
he Chancellor was able to hay. 
tem of capital receipts in ord 
for-all benefit to the income-tax payer 
he war—when the stan, ; 

d 1s. 4d. in the £—) 


ry it would 
ely, however, 
e recourse to an 
et to give a once- 
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conceded, and evolved into a system of 
half-yearly payments, on January 1 ane 
1, covering a large part of the income-ty } 
In the last budget of the Labour Gaver field, 7 i 
in April 1931, it was required that Chicas 
ters of the tax due by instalments in any ae 
should be paid on January 1 and one- r 
on July 1. This change was estimated a a i 
into the Treasury in 1931-32 a sum of eG | 
millions. Jt is now proposed to revert to th 4 
former practice, so that, whereas on Tut 4 
next only the remaining one-quarter of tax ie | 
this calendar year will be paid, on January |_| 
only one-half of the tax due in 1934 will be 4 
called for, the remaining one-half being due | 
on July 1, 1934. The result will be a ka to | 
the Exchequer estimated at £12 millions. In 1 
other words, the Treasury is to lose in 1933-34 _| 
what it gained in 1931-32. In order to balance 
this loss to the year’s account, which is clearly 


qu g 
Juy 4 


s 


non-recurrent, the Chancellor proposes to bring 1 a 
into revenue the sum of £ 10 millions standing { i 
to the credit of the five per cent War Loan a 
depreciation fund. The fund was held, in accord: 4 if : 

ance with the original terms of that loan, to a 
assist in maintaining its market price, but the” Nits 
new forms of debt into which the loan has heen 9 Flin 

converted carry no such provisions. Accord: i 
ingly the fund is no longer required, and good J the e 
use is to be made of it. The decision thus to Chane 
grant some relief to 1,800,000 income-tax paye 4 aii 
is not only lesitimate but statesmanlike. that h 
Although in an accounting sense the relief is a 7 co 
once-for-all concession, it is from the iene Piser 


payer's point of view a permanent lightening 4 
of his burden, since from now on he will neet fo | 
find only one-half of the tax due on January f 
instead of three-quarters. To recognize Iiu 
detracts in no way from the widespread re 
that the Chancellor found it impossible to E 
any additional relief in respect either of rat 
or allowances, 3 $ 


5 A ; ” com 
A sunmary of prospects for 193925 howi 


pared with results for previous years, 1 
in the table on the next page. : 


Taking all the “changes into account, 
Chances finds himself with £699 mill 
of revenue to cover £ 6974 millions of ae 
ture. The margin is not large, and sat ‘dope 
that fulfilment of expectations Wil! i 
in part upon the absence or necessity eni 
expected expenditure, involving supp len, yt 
estimates. Clearly, moreover, any a 
payments in réspect of the debt to $ 
would almost certainly lead to & 
cit, having regard to the extreme imp? 

lectionsiiei receipts from < 
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Revenue and Expenditure, excluding Self-balancing Services. 


; ane (£000 omitied.) i 
q July q I : z: Sinking 
x fid siara Tor Oe fund Surplus (-/) 
hinent 7 rch 31 Revenue aR- RES STPS SETON 
k T vay to March » ge excluding priation Deficit (—) 
quar, pf Sea ment of sinking from f 
Y Year | debt. fund revenue. 
Ta 7 i reu 684,939 40,000 
21g Fm seen. samen 52000 
F 1926 US, 226 704,695 50,000 
to the f i97 318,554 710,122 60,000 — 30.694 
July 1} jg2s 313,816 697,119 65,000 4. 4.939 
axdue f 1929 311,491 682,200 57,509 + 18,395 
uay] | 1% 307,252 700,964 47,748 — 14,593 
ary La 931 293,170 732,341 66,830 — 93.976 
vill be I 1932 289,492 738,091 32,508 + 364 
g due | 1933 282,170 750,740 26,330 — 32,279 
osto | mi 224,000 697,486 Nil. + 1,291 
En * Budget Estimates. 
ae | E ASAT ION Pottcy. through the sequence, since only by action well 
bri Apart from results and proposals as to designed to stimulate trade andane aae Ahe 
mi 4 venue and outgoings, : the C haneellor dealt taxable income of the nation ean the yield of 
Loan | length with two related subjects. In the taxes be brought up to the level required to 
corde d it place, he discussed the suggestions put meet outgoings. The Chancellor admits no 
an, o iorward by many authorities for giving a necessity of this kind. It is argued in his 
e | stimulus to business at the cost of an imme- favour that alleviation of income taxation 
s banal diate loss of revenue inder one heading, to be would not produce this year, nor even next, 
ecord | balanced, according to the argument, by any adequately increased receipts from 
| good | increased income arising almost at once or in income and surtax. This is probably true, 
ne oom the early future from improved trade. The but the argument overlooks the likelihood that - 
payers | pelo: made it clear that he would have alleviation would increase revenue from other 
nlike. | At i to do with any such measures, and sources—stamps, customs and excise in parti- 
ef isa d a e Was convinced of the validity under cular and reduce expenditure on unemploy- 
> tax | conditions of the argument in favour of ment relief. Even aslight casing of the burden 
tening 4 ts, however precariously in practice, of income-tax, whether granted by reduction of 
eed £0 2 eee balance. Such a balance he rates or increase of allowances, would probably 
ary | A Siered essential for psychological reasons. have had psychological effects far surpassing its 
e this a snor of his remarks suggested, indeed, monetary measure. Unfortunately, supposed 
repre A 3 Present conditions’ the Government accounting purity has been considered of far 
icoon of T little or nothing through the agency greater importance than positive action design- 
rates Ponie finances to promote trade revival, ed to act favourably upon the general economic 
oveme, erena mainly upon international situation. Ifin fact the estimates are fulfilled 
com A Stood nel by „co-operative measures, it will only be because improvement in inter- 
ue SY the chief virtue of the present national trade offsets the inevitable deteriora- 


seb ; . 5 
> must be written as consistency. 


I tn thi 
ing his Matter, however, it is doubtful—as 


Bon F 
bay, nee sUggested—whether consistency 


tion in the taxable capacity of the nation 
arising on the side of internal trade. It 
appears to have been over-looked once again 


K ee at all. The Chancellor has drawn that even under ordinary conditions there 
siti ape on the assumption of a static are two ways of maintaining revenue—by 
*ODosition pone finances, whereas in fact maintaining or increasing rates of taxation or 

Tieng ot national finances ever is static. by acting in such a way as to increase the 
4 ;, 188 demonstrated that when a taxable income. In present conditions, 


Y is Over-ta 


b 
rat 4 leva] q Fi xed—that is, when taxation 
Tig 


ee clinitely repressive of business 
e yield -of taxation declines 


and creates a deficit in face of the most 


S oxy in budgeting. In such cir- 


becomes n 
ecessary to bre Ne y 
z z= COO. In S Sein. Sr 


failing an incidental improvement of world — 
trade, only one way is left open, and that way 
may involve a departure from orthodoxy in 
‘respect of national accounting. For 
reason—a totally unconvincing reas 
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EXCHANGE ACCOUNT AND FLOATING Dest... 
The other matter to which the Chancellor 
devoted a substantial part of his speech was 


the Exchange Equalization Account, set up 
a year ago with resources of £150 millions 
from Government borrowings and £ 25 millions 
from an old exchange fund. He claimed— 
and in this he was on very firm ground—that 
the operations of the Account had proved of 
benefit in the conduct of external trade. lt 
is probably true, moreover, that the, re-estab- 
lishment of confidence in sterling is due in 
part to the work of the Account in smoothing 
out some of the wilder exchange fluctuations 
which might have occurred without its inter- 
vention. It had been founa, however, that 
the resources of the Account were not 
large enough for the purpose in hand, and 
accordingly it is proposed to allocate to it an 
additional sum, not yet announced. Presu- 
mably this step will involve a further increase 


Montreal, April 28, 1933.—The agenda for 
the World Economic Conference deals both 
with financial and economic quéstions in 
detail. It is a broad plan for the restoration 
of prices and a resuscitation of world trade. 

_ The official representatives of those govem- 
ments which have participated in the formula- 
tion of this programme have commented upon 
the scope of their plan in the following words : 
“Tt will not, in our judgment, be possible to 
make progress by piecemeal measures. A 
policy of ‘nibbling’ will not solve the crisis 
We believe that the Governments of the world 
must make up their minds to a broad solution 
by concerted action along the whole front 
Action in the field of economic relations 
depends largely upon monetary and financial 
action and vice versa. Concerted measur 
in both fields are essential if progress is to be 
made in either.” The official position of th z 
who make this comment lends these for ful 
ae peculiar importance. S 

o Cae 

oe o Bis from the annotated 
gen onference constitute 

outline of the material which is to be studied > 
l. “In the field of moneta B 


ream and i 3 
the objective must be the restorstion Ae ne policy 
international monetary ‘standard to ae ye 

© 


lich must be ful- 
on of an international sue 
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Canadian Trade and Finance. 
The World Economic Conference. 


_finuation and development, where monetary 
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in the floating debt, i ch it is aim 
in the floating debt, though it js difficult e 
J ve 


so, to accept the Chancellors singular] > 
and unconvincing statement in- a Y brig A oan 
funding. No indication was given ata fg wore 
length to which the process of cons a the ye” 
floating debt is to be carried—go ae dating th 
first six weeks of the operation, £ 40 21D the A forre 
of the new 24per cent Conversion Loni: Sao Fot 
weekly by tender, has been issued- » Offered i co the 


—but it js 
material f 


consisting predomi- 


policy 


to be hoped that the available 
Or f omt 


short-term investment, 


nantly of Treasury bills, will not be seriously | stand: 
curtailed. The prospect e a touSiy F oycha 
L | of any marked | jen: 

: sed 7 liam: 


depletion of supplices is even more disturhing | 

if real, in view of the reduction in the aint a 1 
of short-term Government bonds now avai abe pr 
for purchase. Some further light on this 
subject, giving the Treasury’s views ‘with 
greater exactitude, would be valuable ani 
might be re-assuring. 


tosta 
With 
ratio. 
be rec 
exchal 
toa c 
gold, 
gold | 
ig asst 
will } 
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policy 

Son 
to the 
Valuat 
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{of vi 
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standard can be a practical possihility. Moreover, | 
it will be necessary to provide effective safeguards | 
against such a restoration of the gold standard lead- $ 
ing to 2. fresh breakdown.” : i 
_ 2. “The unprecedented fall of commodity prices | 
in recent years has caused a growing disequilikrim 4 
between cosis and prices, has immensely inereasd 
the real burden of all debts and fixed charges, lits 
made business more and more unprofitable, am 
has resulted in a continuous and disastrous increa? 
of unemployment throughout the world, Some ii 4 
crease in the level of world prices is highly desirable 
ang would be the first sign of world recovery: i 
Conference Will no doubt wish to explore nl 
possibilities of counteracting this fallin prices: 
of the methods that should be considered is t 
tions permit, of a general policy of easy i Es 
designed to promote a healthy expansion of buna a i 
_3. “The restoration of free exchanges is 80 7% 
tial to the recovery of financial confidence 200 agit 
resumption of the normal flow of internation? “hey 
that the Governments should consider whether th 
cannot expedite the process. In order to Cop 
some means might be organized by which ne 
at present immobilized would be put into 2° a ide 
culation, and stabilization credits would ke pt hic 3 
under appropriate conditions for the cou? Bye 
require such assistance.” d 
_ 4. “Finally, thore must be greater fe? 
international trade. It has already be 0 
out that : ent ¿ features | nl 
one of the most significant ot 


but in the quantum © 

b t s been partly caused, and ^7 i 

een intensified, by the growing network © 

tions which have been imposed on trade Cos 

years. Every country seeks to defend its erai 

imposing restrictions on imports whi 
r 


a contraction in its exports. Al seek to sell 


pvo , Such a policy must inevitably lead 
even Í i 1 g Be calysis of international ‘trade, 
y brief oan Me should set themselves to re-establish 
a of | eal interchange of commodities.” 
N a agenda provides a detailed programme 
in the d or reconstruction Im all parts of the world. 
nillions f for those countries which are still adherents 
ofiera 1 athe gold standard, it suggests a liberal credit 
ib it js J aplicy and low money rates ; while for those 
lal for f jountries which have abandoned the gold 
eaomi- 4 standard it suggests a gradual relaxation of 
rously f xchange restrictions with a view to the 
harked J timate restoration of adequate management 
urbing, | af the gold standard. The main objectives 
mount J yr to obtain higher prices, and once obtained, 
ailable f ty stabilize prices at this new and higher level. 
1 this f With this end in view it is suggested that the 
“with | mtio of gold reserves held by Central Banks 
le and f jp reduced that the maintenance of foreign 


f exchange balances properly controlled will, 
to a considerable extent, economize the use of 
gld, and that other methods for economizing 
gold be studied. Throughout the report it 
| is assumed that newer and closer relationships 
will be established between Central Banks, 
since it is only by such co-operation that the 


cand | policy outlined can be made effective. 
q ; ; 
rd lead: | lle space in the agenda has been devoted 


to the discussion of bi-metallism and the re- 
y prieta vahiation of silver, yet the summary of this 


liLriem A segti sl a r TE : 
ranih po is as follows: From the point 
ros, lias % view of commercial relations with 


eee 
jo, ant} Slver-using 


countries, particularly China, 
increase | x 


t Q 3 L + 
ee pete Interest would best be served, not by a 
egiable | ea the price of silver as such but by a rise 
De J. general level of commodity prices. Any 


ne a i aa which would tend to raise that level, 
a can i nae ius course achieve its stabilization, 
coadi d thon i Xpected to have a favourable effect 
poy Kom Me price of silver and would, on general 
ee | rie be welcome.” While these words 
to the bimet, lli indicate the tacit assumption that 
credit ition “ism has received but scant consider- 
or He af a the hands of the experts, the course 
Sourge t yp = in the past few weeks seems to fore- 
ve cit A plag SUA interest in the discussion of the 
vile the ¢ silver in the new monetary plan at 
; whe Merence, 


n 
Pinte Second section of the report it is 
can _fhat prices have fallen more rapidly 
ne derah] pu the burden of debts is increased 
y m terms of rcal wealth, and that 
Ought Production, with declining prices, has 
Me of Tae the national money income of 
ah bg argest countries in the world to 
bis Per cent of what it was three years 
Mentioned that one method of 
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restoring equilibrium between costs and prices 
is to reduce costs, but such reductions leave 
the burden of debt undiminished and many 
new and difficult problems are created by this 
solution. The possibilities of effecting such 
reductions differ materially from one country 
to another. The second method of restoring 
equilibrium is to produce a rise in prices. 3 
lt is pointed out that the open market ope- 
rations which were undertaken by the Federal 
Reserve Banks of the United States of America 
in the spring of 1932, in conjunction with the 
measures taken by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, temporarily at least arrested the 
contraction of credits and the hoarding of 
currency. In a like manner it is stated that 
those countries which remain on a free gold 
standard ean check. the ‘price decline and 
assist in the restoration of higher prices by a 
liberal credit policy and low rates of interest. 
Reiterated emphasis is laid upon the point 
that a liberal credit policy may not have the 
desired effect upon prices unless a demand for 
credit -be created. The most obvious methods 
of producing this demand for credit are such 
plans as those advocated by John Maynard 
Keynes for public expenditure. The diffi- 
culties in this connection are recognized in 
this report and it is suggested that any plan 
which resulted in the deterioration of Govern- 
ment credit might interfere with debt conver- 
sions and delay the lowering of long-term 
interest rates. It is held as implicit that this 
reduction in long-term interest rates is a 
necessary preliminary to the restoration of 
activity in the construction industries. 


Tt is stated that exchange restrictions and 
clearing agreements must be superseded as a 
preliminary step toward the restoration of a 
normal flow of capital through international - 
channels. Stand-still agreements and regu- 
lation of short-term indebtedness place good 
and bad debtors on a footing of equality and 
thus destroy the credit of the good debtors. 
The most tangible suggestion aimed toward 
the restoration of the international flow of 
capital is the one for a Monetary Normalization 
Fund. While this suggestion is not given in 
detail it seems to resemble the plan put forth 
by John Maynard Keynes. Professor Keynes’ 
plan would add 3 5,000 million to the monetary 
supplies of the world, and by international 
agreement this amount would, in effect, consti- 
tute an addition to the monetary gold supply. 
Certainly a plan of this type would tend to 
produce conditions which would facilitate 
international movement of capital. 
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“We are therefore unanimous in aflirming the 
necessity that action for the removal of the restric- 
tions on international trade (prohibitions, quotas, 
exchange restrictions, ete.) should be taken as soon 
as possible and continued on progressively wider 
lines as the other causes of the present economic 
disorganization are mitigated or removed.” : 
“The fact must not be overlooked that the aboli- 
tion of restrictions will, in its turn, exercise a very 
considerable influence on the situation and will eflec- 
tively help to remove the other difficulties. If they 
can increase their exports, many countries will be 
enabled to purchase larger quantities of foreign pro- 
ducts. ‘The opening up of larger markets, apart from 
whatever action may be required in the financial 
sphere, will greatly case the difficulties encountered 
by the debtor countries as regards their balances 
of payments,” - Š 

The paragraphs which have just been quoted 
are from that section of the report having to 
do with monetary or financial measures, yet 
a paragraph to exactly the same effect might 
very well appear under the section dealing 
with tariff policy. The main objective of the 
Conference on the economic side is to be the 
reduction of tariffs. An immediate step 

I 
suggested for checking tariffs. consists of a 
tarifi truce like that concluded between 

Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands on 
June 18,1932. The three countries mentioned 
have agreed among themselves not to increase 
customs tariffs and not to introduce new 
protective tariffs cither between themselves 

or against other countries with which they 

have commercial treaties. It is not with a 

eustoms truce however that the agenda is 

chiefly concerned, but rather with outright 
tarifi reduction, Reductions of tarifis may 
he effected 


(u) By a gencral agreement of the Conference 
(4) By a collective agreement of a group of Gov- 
ernments, : 
a A nee negotiations, 
i autonomous acti > OV! 
as Each on the part of Govern- 

“The object at which the International Con- 
ference should aim is obviously the conclusion 
of an agreement on as wide and comprehensive 
a scale as possible. The ideal would be an 
agreement to which all the States would be 
partics.” Since the main object of the Con- 
ference is to restore trade, praise is given t 
the results which might be obtained by thas 
methods of tariff reduction, but it is uite 
plain that the psychology of the ATU 
favours a general agreement rather than leav- 
_ ing the matter to agreements between indivi 
gn ane or groups of nations ae 

On the whole, the document i i 
_ every panes, that the siete he ae it 


p ; he gravity of the 
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de BBs of inflation is within the E 
monetary a Pi eg ae 
kul Kangri ColedionABRaNaes and it is on 


nationalistic pride and rivalry with Sih 
securing world prosperity. Tf the atin 
: 1 Ca ae Te atti 1 
which characterizes this document dae re 
be maintained by the Governments theme a 
in spite of opposiug political consideration 
-the success of the World Economie Confere A 
îs assured. Nee 
Tue RISE IN PRICES IN rig US 
At the time when the agenda for the World 
y ie C ‘arence was RS Š 
Economic Conference was being worke 
those forces which were making for 
economic disintegration still held sway, 
the downward 


d out, 
further 

With 
movement checked by the 


prohibition of the export of gold and the | «sports 
announcement of a programme directed to. | United 
ward the restoration of higher prices, and with | for less 
the upward movement gaining impetus, | an incr 
emphasis during the Conference itself will | industr 


naturally centre upon measures for the en 
cowragement of the upward trend and upon 
measures designed to secure and maintain 
stability when a satisfactory price level has 
been achieved. 
In view of the unprecedented difficulties in 
the banking situation in the United States, 7 
the course chosen. was probably the only one 4 
which could have produced a quick reversal 
of trend. By the suspension of gold payments 7 
a buffer was established that absorbed the 
shocks which would have resulted had the 4 
United States remained on the gold standard 


more < 
hetweer 
strengt: 
econom 
benefits 
thorous 
of mon 
the im} 
Mates « 
in Grea 
and par 
Carries 


while the necessary legislation was being enact 4 Boos 
ed and putin force. ‘The programme of legisla- 
tion constitutes a somewhat belated recognition J Depr 


that the greatest single factor in producing tho: 
depression has been monetary policy. 
Without a clear outline of the full programme 
contemplated, an outline which it woulo ia 
quite impractical to publish at this momen 
the public and the press have drawn Wi ely 
varied conclusions as to what further monsit 
are likely to be enacted and as to the rest 
likely to follow from the measures 10) 
force. On the whole, the financial world 4 
expressed cordial approval of the progr 
undertaken and there is an accumulati 


à j 
evidence to show that financial co TE ie 
being re-established, not only witht ld 


United States but also in the outside Wo r= 
Adverse criticism of the Washingt? i 
gramme has centred upon two pouts 
that inflation will not be held within 
bonds, and second, that hitter monetary s 
fare with Great Britain and the counti 
a sterling basis may result. Control 


that they will profit by the experi- 

mined in the previous cycle of inflation 
o a flation. The secret of monetary 
wt a the maintenance of a stable ratio 
sabi volume of production and volume of 

ee put this will not be an acceptable ideal 
yn the general price level is muc h closer to 
i prevailed between 1922 and 1928. 


Fp suppose 


} ‘The seconc ; : Sea 
} ead fallacy. It is a mistake to think that 
q spite 7 . z 
i f stimulus which follows upon depreci- 
is that which is experienced by 


World l 
d out, f ihe ane 
Urthor J ation of money 1 
With | he export industries. In all countries, the 


volume of internal business greatly exceeds 


y the ; ` ; 
1d the } eports and imports, and in the case of the 
d to- | (hited States, foreign transactions account 


l with | br less than 10 per cent of the total trade. By 
petus, | au increase in prices, profits are restored to 
If will | industry, unemployment is reduced and a 
e en- | more satisfactory relationship is established 
upon f tween debt and earning power. It is this 
intain 4 strengthening of the internal financial and 
cl has J eonomic structure which brings the great 
J benefits of reflation. When this is once 
jes in 4 thoroughly understood, there will be no fear 
states, A oi monetary warfare. The rise in prices and 
y one © ile improvement of conditions in the United 
versal © Mates cannot fail to have a favourable effect 
ments J Great Britain, in all other parts of the world 
d the i and particularly in Canada, the country which 
| the f aries on the largest proportionate “volume 
ndard oi trade with the United States. 
enact: l Rcoxomro CONTROL OF ANCIENT CHINESE 
gila ; DEPRESSIONS. 
mtag | , Devtessions are nothing new in history; 
g the | Py havo been recorded periodically in the 
aa ha „tory of China, The nearest 
Id be | tang aN depression is Huang, which 
ment, lle Chi Ri, ok A depression of want is 
sidely E Rung Hu aang, While a depression of fear- 
Bia ang. There is a classical term 


utes A duane A 5 / YS 
sil g teana Cheng”, which means political 
; aS to deal with desolations. ‘The oldest 


0 
Doe i these Measures can be found in the 
FA itthe cy, or the Book of Governmental Rites 

t thirt ow dynasty. The Chow Li is one of 
wii een Confucian classics, the authorship 
18 generally attributed to the Duke 
P Tke ioll the twelfth century B.C. 
fi fe ue translation from the Chow 
Bt’ Chin ade by Dr. Kiang, Kang-hu of the 
The twa’ Library of McGill University. 


i ely. À 5 
itg, Con items themselves are given In 
hig stat, imentary upon the meaning of 
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í Pos has grown through the cen- 

they each ce explanation here summarized, 
em, is supposed to have been 


Mitton; 
a, mu the first century A.D. It should 
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be re-emphasized that no part of the comment 
is made by us or by the translator, 

2 One, the Distribution of Surplus Treasures, — 
The government will provide not only funds 
for the relief work, but will also open up all 
storages of accumulated grains and other 
necessities of life for direct distribution. 

Two, the Lowering of Taxation—This will 
relieve people from public burdens and thus 
enable them to be self-supporting. The average 
land tax was less than ten per cent of its 
productive value and there were very few other 
taxes. During the time of depression the land 
tax was usually halved, or from the famine- 
stricken regions totally exempted. 

Three, the Mitigation of the Severity of 
Criminal Punishinent—This is because people 
are more easily driven to crime when in dis- 
tress, and therefore they deserve special 
merey. 

Four, the Withholding of Labour Conserip- 
tion—I!n the ancient times all male citizens, 
excepting officials and scholars, were subject 
to government conscription for public works 
between the planting and the harvesting 
seasons. This conscription would be withheld 
in times of depression, so that the people 
might work more profitably. 

Five, the Lifting of Legal Prohibitions 
cgainst the use of State Property.—According 
to the Law of the Chow dynasty, all’ mountains, 
rivers, forests and mines were publicly owned 
and were prohibited from private exploitation. 
This prohibition would be lifted and people 
would be allowed to enjoy the products of the 
State property. 

Six, the Abandonment of Trade Restric- 
tions.—Although there were no customs 
duties in the Chow period, inspections and 
restrictions were in force on both imports and 
exports between States. These would be 
abandoned in times of depression to facilitate 
free transportation and quick exchange. 

Seven, the Elimination of - Social Cere- 
monials.—This is a measure of social economy 
and thereby unnecessary expense would he 
saved for necessary purposes. F 

Bight, the Simplification of Funeral Rites — 
The Chinese often over-do funeral and burial 
services, and this would rule out all super- 
fluous expenditures for the dead. 3 

Nine, the Prohibition of Public Musical 
Performance and Amusement of any form. — 
Aside from sacrificial and educational pur- 
poses; theatricals and musical performances 
for amusement would be banned in times of 
depression, much in the same way as it would 


be in mourning. ; aaa 


existing incubus of debt to clea 
fresh loans from the creditor 


London Chamber's suggestions, e 
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Ten, the Encouragement of Simple and Bas 
Marvi-ge.—As marriage in old China ee 
expensive and difficult, this would be a great 
relief for poor people in hard times. 

Eleven, the Holding of Prayer Services.— 
When the Emperor led the officials and the 
people to pray to heaven and to the national 
patron gods for the speedy return of prosperity, 
it would certainly have a psychological effect 
on the populace. 


Notes from London. 
London Chamber’s Monetary Scheme. 


Lonlon.—Lord Leverhulme’s address to the 
annual meeting of the London Chamber of 
Commerce recently was an important contri- 
bution to the discussion of the present econo- 
mic position of the country and the future 
basis of international trade. Many of those 
who have watched the events of the last two 
or three years with an open mind have come 
to the conclusion that there must be some- 
thing wrong with a system which has been 
thrown out of gear by the collapse in the level 
of world prices. It may be urged that the 
War hastened and the fall in prices only preci- 
pitated a crisis which was sooner or later 


inevitable, but, however that may he, the - 


present position is that foreign trade has been 
almost brought to a stop in many directions 
by the inability of debtor nations to create 
enough credit abroad to provide for the service 
of their Joans and, therefore, leaving nothing 
available for the payment of current trading 
accounts. Barter schemes are not remedies 
for this state of affairs; at the best they are 
devices for evading the consequences of the 
excessive indebtedness of one party and for 
providing a means to carry on the exchange 
of merchandise with it while it is in default on 
its other obligations, Nor are inflation or 
other devices for lightening the burden of 
indebtedness effectual remedies ; in practice 
they imply the wiping out of part of the 
r the way for 


countries in 
order that trade relations may b 
0 hat e res 
though it is clear t 7 ee 


hat in most cases the 
1 che new 
credit would be used to meet an adverse 


balance and the trouble would recur. The 


| xplained in 
memorandum more than a year ago, are not 


a modifications of the existing inter- 
ral onal m they are on the 
| that involve 


` and uprisings. an effective check of 


Twelve, a Ckeck on Thie ring ond Bandi 
: g 1 
ince depressions always brew uD 


More y 
thes 


the very beginning would save ¢] 
from revolutions and wars. 

These twelve items form the 
measures of the “Huang Cheng” SA 
of ancient China. 
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J of exp 

| take it 
substitution of a system of exchanging goods I 48 
and services for goods and services without | wi 
reference to gold. A d 


In his address Lord Leverhulme quoted have 1 
the introduction to the report of the experts | they 3 
to the forthcoming World Economic Con C maran 
ference to the effect that “as matters now 1 wre; 
stand there are countries the total value of } investe 
whose export trade has fallen below the sums past hi 
required for external debt service alone” y imp 
That admission explains  to-day's problem positio 
It is obviously futile to clamour for exchang 


| early 
facilities in cases where the total foreign 


| whethe 


credits are insufficient to provide for dell] vistors 
service alone and Lord Leverhulme declared tot, by 
that the best that these experts could ofe ihe fut 


was “the hope that nations may be prepar 
to remove tariffs, exchange restrictions, am 
quotas, ete—without which many of them 
would, according to the experts, be unable 
to. pay their external debts—as a prelimi 
step to the restoration of the system whit 
has so largely .contributed to the wor i 
present difficulties.” It was time, he A 
that the British Empire made up its mea 
a practical monetary system, and in ai 

spoken passage proceeded to decla. afi 
“the plain fact of the matter is that à a ni 
can only receive payments from others ¥ 


countr 


Nobo 
Budget 
Winted 


ain the export trade of the chief credi- 
Be ions, Lord Leverhulme insisted that 
k fal nav 


orld can only thrive by nations trading 


SC fro; arhe Wi 
count ie each other, and we cannot all go on 
vith es 


definitely cutting down imports and com- 
inde o ourselves because our reduction in 
Ieee is greater than our shrinkage in 
fois. Ultimately we must be forced to 
| a a monetary system which will. render 
j Psary this continual search after the 
} inposible, whereby every country is trying 
(tone and the same time to have a surplus 
1 of exports over imports, and is refusing to 
| wake its credits out of other countries in the 
mly form in which they really can be taken 
wt—namely, in goods and services.” A 
pint, however, which Lord Leverhulme did 
wt discuss was the position of those who 


portant 


he time i imports 


; goods | 
vithout | 


quoted | fave investments abroad, investments which 
experts | they made in the belief that the interest 
c Con: guranteed to them would be paid. In the 
tS nowi woregate this country has enormous sums 
alue ofi invested abroad the interest on which in the 
e sums} past has enabled it to finance a large excess 
ae imports. It would, we think, clarify the 
a pion if Lord Leverhulme would take an 
fare an ‘opportunity to state categorically 
or debt E er under the London scheme those in- 
ecland ae eu receive their interest and, if 
Id offer iw what means capital is to be: raised in 
repared 1 m for the development of backward 
ns, andi a 

f ‘them ‘iin a AND THE BUDGET. 

unable 1 Budeot y expected a bright and cheerful 
inary | Bice ae to that extent: nobody is disap- 
whith | » but Mr. Chamberlain’s. statement 


world’s f di ve depressing effect in industrial cir- 
e said, | oped fee of the changes for which industry 
pind of Hot the as been made, and even the taxation 
4 i pee’ societies is still under 

' - The only indication of any 


Hig tation to help industry is the reduc- 
that wi e duty on new share capital, a relict 
Í dertakin a useful when proposals for new 
a gS have reached the promotion 

ough it is little inducement to em- 


cour ; : i 
i Wagement of industrial enterprise 


devot a by business organizations that 
a much time and thought to the 

canes sepia are erat A 

Mactical Vering relatively inexpensive 


enterpri coe 
lym "tse and thus providing more 


relief from taxation of sums spent 
€nsion were not appare 
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thought worthy of adoption, even in a modified 
form. Opinions differ as to the necessity for 


- taxation in order to put rail and road traffic on 


a more comparable basis ; there are many who 
think that the object in view could have been 
attained by alternative means, but, how- 
ever that may be, it is clear, as Mr. Guy 
Locock has pointed out, that the new taxation 
will not help industry, 

The position may not have justified a 
reduction in the rate of income-tax, which 
would, of course, have been an immediate 
stimulus to trade. but it is difficult to find 
any important proposal that can be regarded 
as having been made with the direct object 
of helping industry and by this means creat- 
ing more employment. In the case of beer, 
taxation with a view to revenue has been 
overdone, and the law of diminishing returns 
has operated; on that score the reduction in 
taxation is justified, on any other it would 
be difficult to defend it at a moment when 
industry generally so badly needs some en- 
couragement if only a gesture of sympathy. 
The Budget is not marred by unsound pro- 
posals, its weakness lies in the absence of 
anything constructive to assist trade, On 
the financial side the Chancellor defended 
the Exchange Equalization Fund and ex- 
pressed. great satisfaction that the sound 
finance of the National Government had 
given us the immense henefit of a cheap debt 
through a balanced Budget. Naturally 
every private citizen will be glad to be relicv- 
ed of the necessity to pay three-quarters or 
more of his total income-tax in the first in- 
stalment, an unexpected benefit that will be 
popular, but there is little else to comfort 
him, and though it is gratifying to find that 
expenditure in the last two years has been 
diminished, it is in our judgment still far 
higher than the position of the country 
warrants. In the present circumstances it _ 
is not sufficient for a Chancellor to bring m a ~ 
Budget that is sound and orthodox, for un- 
less the national expenditure is reduced it is 
clear that the productive capacity of ortho- 
doxy will soon be reached, and, as in the case 
of beer, it will be found that the law of dimi- 
nishing returns is inexorable. 


je IpreaL Home BXHIBITION. 


The modern fair is making progress. 
Knives cut no better than last year, nor is ~ 
the best taste to-day better than the best in 
the vear One, but taking our era as a wh 
(so far) it is possible to register a drop im non- 
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the houses have improved. 


To begin with, i 
4 lizabethan. 


= 
There is not so much.of the sham E 


These homes. with their quiet gables, brick 
or whitewash, or tile-hung upper storey, 


could be inhabited without loss of self-esteem. 
Some interesting small models on view 
show that the authorities are giving the 
general public credit for sympathy with the 
continental style—concrete, flat roof, hori- 
zontal fenestration, ete. 

1 noticed that the two exhibits on the 
first floor by Arundell Clarke were attracting 
a good deal of attention. This firm makes 
excellent modern furniture, and arranges 
rooms very well. j 

Everything can be bought at Olympia 
except philosophy. The atmosphere is al- 
ways lighter at this exhibition than at the 
British Industries Fair. The rival vacuum 
cleaners, like so many attenuated ant-eaters, 
go through their tricks with gusto. Clothes 
whirl like wild corps de ballet in transparent 
tanks, getting washed the while. Fountains 
of inverted cream come spouting from clever 
little devices, to the infinite advantage of 
dishes that would have been dull for lack of it. 
There is a small menagerie of beasts of the 
field, representing English farming. A 
black cow, who is accompanied by her calf, 
is the most dignified figure in the whole place ; 
and a spotless sow, superintending the edu- 

cation of several immaculate sucking pigs, 
some sheep and a pony, cool, collected and 

beautiful to look at, are further illustrations 


+ — 


According tothe Statesman neither Calcutta 
nor Bombay can be persuaded that the 
recent Indian loans were not mismanaged 
{we suppose)\—by the Government “of 
India or the Secretary of State. Re- 
marks this paper :—The 34 per cent rupee loan 
had all the elements for steady popularity 

but excessive quantities of it were issued to 
weak holders. If the Government had been 
in touch with the market it would have known 
that these had applied for much larger quan- 
tities than they ever expected to cet, Nee 
theless the loan was so inherently attractive 
that it was rapidly recovering from this 
blow when the Government sent 31 per 
eens, pee we ee a 4 per cent ata 
loan at 974. e whole per eas 
increased the demand for Saeco es 
and given a new interpretation to the one 

ing of safeguards. Investors in this count 
need protection both from the India Office 
and the Finance Department. = 
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of the good that results from 
among the specics Sat lt was a Wise rend q 
of Burne-Jones’ that if children Wer ark 
taught to draw animals they would ere al] 
want to kill them. 

Children visiting Olympia 
like the 
on the first floor of the Empire Hall, 
gentlemen made the modern Ideal Home | 
possible through their researches, thouch 
neither Bacon nor Newton indicated how 1 chancel 
philosophy was to be sold cheap and placed ] il ac! 
beside the family radio-cabinet. J should | Jn futu 
like a census to be taken among Visitors—of nl Stal 
all ages—to discover whether they are more | den | 
impressed by the tent of Sir Ronald Ross in f mny. 
the malarial jungle, with its furniture. of a | (amar 
single microscope, or by the cabin of Mar | The lar 
chese Marconi, so smart and so sumptuously | shole 
fitted out with mysterious instruments, f fare-Sti 

The idea of getting well-known ladies to 1 Before 
arrange choice dinner parties (without the | ini9S 
food being served, or course) was sensible; 7 nation 
this is a legitimate form of education; But fin 18 
the ladies ought to have exercised more con- Finele < 
trol over their dining-rooms. “Man is what Jind pri 
he eats,” as a German pun has it: he is also f present 
where he eats. te pla 

Music, light and flowers follow one round (Prussia, 
Olympiay and it is all gay and cheerful) the Po 
though tiring and puzzling; but the cow, the J State a 
sheep, the pig and the pony are there to set }iteludin 
us an example of self-possession worthy o 
the Animal confronted by the Machine. 
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3 | will no do 
“rooms of the scientists” ; 
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arranged: a 
These 


The sudden rise of Technocracy a | 
Professor Soddy’s Wealth Virtual, Wea T E 
and Debt (first published in 1926) to g0 ou 1; 
print suddenly. An Energy Theory of W ah 
and the Virtual Theory of Money 3s dev i 
ed in this book, and the wrecking ° is 
scientific civilization is attributed not We 
price system but to the money system. d bY Wise 
and revised edition has now been publispe i 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin. This edition ine ae Ms 
an introduction restating in maburer ly ; 
the thesis that modern money is money ; 
in name. 


Messrs. Iver Nicholson & Watson al 
that they will publish shortly 1 the 
War Diary. During the period of 
and the Peace Conference, Lord, Ri t 
Chairman of the Newspaper Propretag 
sociation and liaison officer between the 
ment and the Press; so what he 
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reconstruction of Germany’s consti- 

ion is making rapid progress. The Fede- 
constitution will be maintained, although 
ihe single States will have much less freedom 
J| ‘al pefore. The 10 1 (“ Staat- 
a who will be appointed by the 
thancellor will have very great powers and 
actually convey the will of the Reich. 
future it will be impossible for any Fede- 
state to oppose the Reich’s policy, as has 
} den been done heretofore in South Ger- 
may. But the plan is carried further. 
famany is composed of 17 single States. 
e largest is Prussia with 62 per cent of the 
sole population, the smallest is Mecklen- 
hrg-Strelitz with only 27,000 inhabitants. 
eire the War the number was 22, but 
inl01$ the number was reduced by the amalga- 
tation of the many Thuringian princedoms. 
n 1806 Germany was composed of 298 
ingle States many of them only free towns 
inl princedoms of a few square miles. The 
Keset Government has drawn up the follow- 
ty plan: Prussia will be divided. East 
Prussia, now separated from the Reich by 


} The 


Fa 


Governors, 


fi 
fn 


jie Polish Corridor, will be a separate 
i Mate and so will the Prussian Rhineland, 
[luting the State of Hessen. Hamburg, 
[men and Lubeck, the three free cities 


Jl be united 


F ‘btadte ” and called hereafter “ Han- 
4 ê 


Uli, (Hansa towns), Mecklenburg- 
ited. eee Mecklenburg-Schwerin will be 
if fee” will absorb the free States 
| ateek e srunswick, Anhalt, Lippe, 
Tim Ta Detmold, which will disappear 
varia Wees whereas the territory of 
ll be left Wutemherg, Saxony and Baden 
Sil be ; unaltered so that the future Reich 
Mitead ape of only 11 Federal States 
Btaoar 5. i The German Parliament will 
tnt hag n never return. The Govern- 
in of h a to return to the representa- 
aly yessions without political parties. 
eons has been made with the 
ESA A single national union will 
che lished 
oleae? from- politics., The new pact 
“alty Atte the principle of payment by 
maine vidos for the reward of better 

4 Take hee pay and for withholding the 
Mity, 
fremont 


his upsets one of the principal 
ï of the revolution of 1918, which 


sub-divided into , professional , 
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pendent of efficiency. The future German 
Parliament will see a congregation of the 
representatives of each class, farmers, work- 
men, lawyers, doctors, traders, industrial- 
ists, press, transport, etc., and a fixed repre- 
sentation will be established for each class, 
not in proportion to the number of each class, 
but to their value to the State. The final 
regulation of the occupations open to Jews 
in Germany is this: No limitation in trade, 
industry, transport, etc., but no Jews to be 
left in any State employment (in some cities 
more than 50 per cent of all Judges were 
Jews). For doctors, solicitors, and lawyers, 
a proportion in relation to the population 
will be accepted. In Berlin out of 3,710 
lawyers, there were 2,460 Jews of whom only 
41 have been allowed to continue to exercise 
their profession and at Hamburg out of 602, 
398 were Jews, of whom 21 are allowed to 
continue. This regulation, however, has 
since been modified and now does not apply 
to Jews who fought in the War or lost sons or 
fathers in the War or well established in 
their professions before 1914. This is the 
majority of all Jews. 


MECHANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Sir Arthur Salter’s lecture at the MeGill 
University, published at some length in The 
Times, contained some very illuminating 
statistics on the effect of mechanization on 
employment. It does not follow, he thinks, 
that the immediate displacement of labour 
by the introduction of a new machine repre- 
sents by any means the ultimate displace- 
ment. Thus, taking a machine which enables 
80 men to do what 70 did before, the lecturer 
admitted that 40 were at once displaced, 
but he argued that the economy made is 
spread in payment to those who make the 
machine, perhaps in higher wages, to the 30 
who remain, in increased dividends, and in 
a reduction in price to the consumer. In 
every case the result is to increase purchasing 
power, which means a greater” demand, em- 
ploying labour in other directions. He 
majntained that the normal result should be 
that in the end as much labour is spent on 
making more goods and the average of wealth 
is increased. 

That, he explained, is how the system used 


to work, with, of course, & time lag and transi- 
intignal, upemplosment with individual hardship, 
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but for some time the system has poen 
working less satisfactorily; the e mome 
system has of late been losing its power © 
rapid absorption, notably in America. The 
new sluggishness’ in the normal economic 
process seems attributable to the fact that 
production has not been subject to the flexi- 
bility of prices and costs, owing to the vast 
scale on which industries have been organized 
and to their great financial resources. They 
have consequently maintained production 
after demand has fallen off and prices have 
become unprofitable, while social legislation 
and rigid wage rates have interfered with the 
adjustment that is normally made by changes 
in costs. Tariffs and other interferences by 
Governments with the natural flow and 
variations of trade have aggravated the 
difficulty. 

Sir Arthur declared that if man is to reap 
the heritage of his new power he must have 
an economic system which will translate each 
increase in productive capacity, and so avoid 
the tragic disaster of chronic, increasing, and 


demoralizing involuntary idleness. The 
present system is failing in this supreme 


function. There are two ways, he thinks, in 
which supply can be adjusted to demand. 
One is by the competitive automatic process 
which is now failing us. The other is by 
deliberate planning and direction. Discuss- 
ing the alternatives, he said that the first is 
that we shall restore the conditions under 
which the automatic competitive price sys- 
tem worked well in the past. This he believes 
to be by itself incapable of providing a com- 
plete solution. In his opinion many of the 
tendencies which have destroyed the adapt- 
ability of the competitive price system 
are permanent, increasing, and irreversible, 
“We cannot arrest the development of 
large-scale industrial organization; we 
_ cannot annul social legislation; we cannot 
destroy the trade union 
reduce the flexibility 
abolish tariffs, though 
reduce them and make them more stable.” 
He argued that we need to supplement, 
this automatic system by deliberate planning 
and direction, which should be a selective 
and creative compromise between the two 
extremes. This solution consists, 
believes. in developing A 
tions throughout the ma 
mic and financial 
each 


of wages: we cannot 
I hope we shall both 


he 


ructively against 
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organizations, which 


and the occurrence of such abuses 
witness, while leaving otherwise a Te ana 
for individual or group enterprise, He is 4 
not think that the State can undertake a 
a responsibility. He believes that wT ve 
to build up a system of collective self-govey, 

ment in industry, encouraged by and ilei 
up to State action but not directed in detail 
by it. 


ISANG Now 3 


Economic INTERNATIONALISy, 


Mr, Hecht, writing to the Times, says ae, 
“The U.S.A. Secretary of State bemoans the 
fact that the total foreizn trade of the world 
has shrunk from S 50,000,000,000 to. 
$ 15,000,000,000, and ¿in the case of the 
United States he estimates the shrinkage at 
$ 6,000,000,000. That the export of Ameri- 


fim; 2 


Š 5 ; hwest 
can automobiles has fallen off and that An 
Mr. Henry Ford has seen fit to establish factories _ IRGI 
jn the British Isles is, of course, very sad. Ve 


We, on the other hand, may have reasons to 
be very glad. Is it not better for British 
workmen to be employed in making motor- 
cars for home use instead of paying for 


J House 
md the 
SS 


; J f ition 
American cars by manufacturing loin cloths iations 
for Indians oy mining coal for export. to Buro- ir Gem 
pean countries? And, since this aspect of Mive he 


the question has escaped the attention of the 
U.S.A. Secretary, it should be pointed out 
that wages in the motor trade are some 50 
per cent higher than in the coarse textile 
trade, while the export price of British coal 
is so low that, according to a Report of 4 
Commission of Inquiry, it does not yield even 
a living wage. Nor is this phenomenon 
peculiar to Great Britain. A few years ag0 
there was much talk of the prosperity of the 
United States and of the high wages ruling i 
in that country, yet the prosperity was by ae. 
means general, and the high wages applie 
to particular trades—to a few technical indus: q 


‘ tin 
tries. If these are the facts, however, ifi 
s are mole — 


of State that a shrinkage in A 
foreign trade must prove disastrous te 

countries, is quite untenable. It may ue ih 
matter of enlightened self-interest ” for 
United States to seek a-reduction in 
barriers to her industrial exports, esr 
other industrialized countries to agree tie 
to would be a matter of unenlightene 
anthropy. As for the origin of © 5 
internationalism, it was believe a 
climatic conditions determine the 
tion Of GEETE aneyyptry. Wherefor 


ngri Collectio 
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ral produce, as rubber, tea, coffee, 


iv a England would be absurd. Yet 
iela Bae Pes when Old England could boast 
aa P industrial monopoly, it was found that 
Need ist unlike agriculture, was largely 
vere spendent of climatic conditions, with the 
nked Fat that a vast number of industries are 
letail Wyn common to many countries, Conse- 

I yently, economic nationalism, in so far as 

|! cerns indigenous industrial products, 

ý S vicious but common sense, and econo- 
ySi— 1+. internationalism st ands revealed as a 


S the Bn, not of co-operation, but of competi- 

vorld lion; as the road, not to a world peace, but 
to fy universal economic war, with the victory 
the J suwed to those countries, as for instance 

ge at f yviet Russia and Japan, where wages arə 

men- fwet or the standard of living most 

| that miserable.” 

ones A ANGLO-ŒERMAN TRADE NEGOTIATIONS. 


sad. Mr, Runciman’s announcement in the 
si Jouse of Commons before the Easter recess 
itish “Fond the official communique of the German 
otor- f Embassy in London regarding the present 
i m paition of Anglo-German commercial nego- 
I P ieions have been reccived with satisfaction 
ct of T Germany. _ Thus the discussions which 
+ the a been going on since December, 1931, 
E m“ last been brought to an end and 
» 0a ES difficulties in Anglo-German com- 
xtile | hous are to be the subject of a 
coal Ji, ae Great Britain has agreed 
of a | hich ae ner duties on „Certain articles m 
evell fitil cee Is particularly interested, : 
eno fe, “Many will allow Great Britain a 


gher quota for 


sago andine th „imports of British coal. 
f the mie re publication of full particulars, 
aling a i x pressed that some of Germany's 
yo h mene, hot heen met, especially that for 
plied Tti is Te n the duty on rayon stockings. 
dus- ly 7 ule Teason given for Germany’s inabi- 
ifan iteng e the import quota for coal to the 
more ini quested by Great Britain. Further 
than tinig are now awaited, in order to form an 
tary Hs ‘on the attitude of the Ruhr Coal- 


nid 8 


Tt is, however, in- 
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tom the general tenor of the Embassy's 


on to become as far as possible 
„Of foreign food supplies, in view 
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j easing competition with Japan 
of high tarifs 
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mination into comparative textile production 
costs to be made. The result is illuminating. 
In the spinning section of an average Japan- 
ese mill the number of operatives employed 
for a given count is less than‘half the number 
employed in a Bombay mill. Tn the weaving 
section Japanese mills employ about a third 
of the number of operatives required by the 
Bombay mills for each 100 ordinary looms. 
Where automatic looms are employed the 
proportion falls to about one-fifth. Accord- 
ing to the latest issue of “The Finance and 
Economic Annual of Japan,” an official pub- 
lication, the wages of a cotton spinner in 
Japan work out at to-day’s rate of exchange 
at about 12 annas a day, whereas the wages 
of a spinner in Bombay work out at Rs. 1-2-0 
a day. Similarly, the wages of a weaver in 
Japan are 10 annas a day as against Rs. 1-14-0 
in Bombay. Latest returns show that 
exports of Indian produce and manufactures 
in February were worth Rs. 12,24 lakhs, an 
increase of Rs. 81 lakhs compared with the 
preceding month. The value of imports fell 
by Rs. 1,44 lakhs and totalled Rs. 9,22 lakhs. 
Tn other words, exports increased by just over 
7 per cent, while imports decreased by 13} 
per cent. Compared with a year earlier, 
imports of sugar at 20,000 tons were more 
than halved, though imports of rice increas- 
ed from a mere 55 tons to 3,500 tons. 
AusTRALIA’S CENTRAL BANK. 

The recent intimation that the Australian 
Government was about to consider the 
desirability of reorganizing the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia with a view to 
endowing it fully with all the attributes of a 
central bank, forms a sequel to the increasing. 
assumption by the bank of late years of a 
central bank’s functions. This tendency has 
been hastened by the critical period from 
which Australia is now fortunately emerging. 
Two years ago the directors of the Common- 
wealth Bank testified to the development of 
closer relations between the bank and the 
trading banks and pointed out that the reserves 
of the trading banks deposited with the 
Commonwealth Bank were fully in accord 


with the requirements of central banking. 
The course pursued by the hoard of the 


Commonwealth Bank amidst the exceptional 
difficulties of the past three years entitles it 
to command. the full confidence of the bank- 


ing and industrial interests of the country. — 


It may be noted that the Australian Govern 

ment propose to consider the separation 

the central bank from the trading | 
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ideal status for a central bank in the view ol 
most British central bank authorities, though 
it is not so judged by Continental canons, the 
large trading bank interests of the Banque de 
France being a striking example of the differ- 
ent views on this matter held by Continental 
authorities. Clearly, however, a central 
bank which is not a competitor with the 
trading banks is more likely to receive whole- 
hearted co-operation and support from the 
trading banks and this renders easier its task 
of watching over their activities. In the case 
of the Commonwealth Bank its trading ope- 
rations must be very extensive judged from 
its branch organization, for it possesses about 
270 offices. spread over every State of the 
Commonwealth. 
Japan-Lyons SILK INDUSTRY. 

The Association of Silk Manufacturers of 
Lyons has just presented its annual report to 
its members. This report states that the 
Lyons Silk Industry must look forward to a 
permanent contraction in its export markets, 
not only because of tarif barriers, quota 
systems, and financial failures, which may 


Economic Notes. 


According to the Canadian letter published 
in this issue, the abandonment of the gold 
standard by the United States, far from heing 
an act of economic warfare against Great 
Britain is likely to produce results of immense 
benefit to Great Britain and Canada and will 
help to restore world trade. The section on 
~ The Rise in Prices in the United States,” 
in it shows that an improved price level “in 
the United States is likely to be of benefit 
to other parts of the world, and also points 
out that the benefits which will be received 
from improved prices in general internal busi- 
ness are of far greater importance to the 
country than those benefits which will be 
received by the export industries. On the 
whole, the agenda of the World Economic 
Conference takes very much the same view- 
point as that taken by the present administra- 
tion in Washington, it expresses firm belief 
in the necessity for higher prices., Notes on 
the agenda are contained in the first article 
of the release. In 500 B.C. the Chinese appear 
to have well understood the advantages of 
inflating during a period of depression, They 
made their coins lighter at such a time The 
; translation made by the Gest Chinese Di- 
4 brary which forms the third section of the letter 
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not last for ever, but also by reason 3 
expansion of silk manufacture abroad 
ticularly that of articles of ordin z 
and of rayon. 

The incidence of Japanese competition 
the Lyons Silk Industry is described 0 
especially severe, with almost a prospect of 
the elimination of European and American 
manufacture. Japanese exporters, the 
report continues, seem to sell regardless of 
price in order to wipe out all competition, 

The situation with regard to cotton „and 
wool textiles is stated to be very bad, as the 
Japanese producers are evidently working 
under exceptional conditions, which are help. 
ing them to capture practically every market, i 
It is said that hours of labour amount to as | WP ° 
much as 65 a week and wages to the equiva- Nou! 
lent of no more than 4f. a day, labour being 


E the 
par- 
ary quality 


senthet 


abundant and satisfied with a very low 

standard of living. The report adds:— 

“Social charges are practically nil, there | 
Be ee l ST ne Duets 


being no system of State insurance or family 
allowances. Furthermore, the yen -has 
depreciated heavily.” 
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with a depression according to the code of the 
Confucian classics. It is particularly note- ~ 
wonthy that it calls for the lowering of taxa- 
tion and the abandonment of trade restric- 
tions. 
EXPORT OF GOLD. i 
During the week ended Saturday, April 
15, bar gold and sovereigns of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 1,61,62,593 were shipped from 
Bombay to Europe and America. The i 
& O. mail boat s.s. Strathnaver, which saile 
for London on Saturday, carried bar gol at 
the value of Rs. 1,12,47,152 and sovereigns f 
Rs. 1,87,402. The s.s. Castalia, which ie 
for Liverpool on Thursday, had on bo 
bar gold and sovereigns worth Rs. 41, T 
and Rs. 9,370, respectivel y. Out of the we 
total shipments, Rs. 89,04,155 worth © 
gold and Rs. 910 of sovereigns were boo 
London ; har gold of the value of Rs. 51. ter 
and Rs. 19;13,169 to New York and Ana 
dam, respectively, and soverelgh® i 
Rs. 1,87,402 to Marseilles. The total 
of gold exported since Britain wen! 
the gold standard now amounts 
to Rs. 1,21,71,66,851. ` 
WiSe AND SUGAR IN CEYLON: tn 
Itis understood that a proposal by 3i 
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juors from toddy has been 
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ter C le by the Executive Com- 


ed in princip! l 
for Home Affairs. 
FEDERATION FOR West [NpIEsS. 
i application of the federal India 
}.., West Indies. “The Federation of the 
| es Indies ° —Sir Edward Davson’s dreams 
W ial politics— Can one say that it has 
| M eeighted on the horizon in the meeting 
| ft recently of those interested in it ? 
JNVENTOR OF SYNTHETIC RuBBER. 

fr. Julius A. Nicuwland, C.S.C., Professor 
| {Science at the University ol Notre Dame, 

and the discoverer of a method to produce 
} cnthetic rubber has been clected to a fellow- 
| ship of the British Chemical Society. Fr. 

Nieuwland, who was ordained 30 years ago 


The latest 


iy Cardinal Gibbons, is the editor and founder 
| the American Midland Naturalist, a Fellow 
} ofthe Indian Academy of Science and a mem- 
ht of the American Chemical Society, the 
Dutsches Cremischen Gesellschafft, and the 
hemical Society of London. He is famous 
for his acetylene research in organic chemistry 
hing formulated the Lewisite gas principle 
in his Ph-D. thesis of the Catholic Univer- 
sty of America in 1904. Last November 
| announced a new paint or lacquer, S.D.O. 
} ‘yuthetic drying oil) which becomes harden- 

id shortly after being applied to a surface 
l ad 1s henceforth insoluble in all solvents, 
Re ot ip ea, removed, or broken by 
| Ral cc i drastic, even, as acids. It makes 

ogee and other porous materials 
7. pctely waterproof. Completely dry 

tts aos will withstand a tempora- 
| sigh as 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 


ĪNDIAN §TAUSTICAT INSTITUTE. 
amual general mecting of the Tndian 
eal Institute was held recently in the 
toom of Messrs. Mariin and Company, 
KT in g Calcutta. sir R. N. Mooker- 
tt, eC He KY -©., President of the Insti- 

7 Ghee chair. Many leading business- 
on i Ucationists attended the meeting. 
N By lose present were :—Professor 
its, (ike (Minto Professor of Econo- 

Ea a University), Mr. R. A. Towler, 
amber of Commerce), Mr. M. K. 
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report of the work done by the Institute was 
presented. Sixteen meetings were organized 
in Calcutta and fourin Poona, at which various 
theoretical and practical questions were dis- 
cussed. Arrangements have been made for 
the issue of an Indian “ Journal of Statistics,” 
the first number of which is ready. The 
present membership of the Institute is two 
honorary members, thirteen life members, 
and 84 ordinary members. ` Sir R. N. Mooker- 
jee was re-elected the President of the Insti- 
tute. A council representing all statistical 
interest throughout India of about thirty 
members was formed. Sir Hari Sankar Paul 
was re-elected Honorary Treasurer, Mr. J. S. 
Henderson was appointed as the Honorary 
Auditor. Professor P. Č. Mahalanobis was re- 
elected the Honorary Secretary, and Dr. H. 
Sinha the Honorary Joint Secretary. 


INFLATION, A WILD Monster. 

‘Once started on its insane course’, writes 
Mr. D. W. Ellsworth in Current History for 
April ‘inflation becomes a wild monster, 
powerful enough to wreck the best monetary 
system ever devised by man, driving all kinds 
of business enterpise to destruction and busi- 
nessmen to despair.’ And yet this is the 
method which is being recommended at pre- 
sent by several eminent economists to fight 
the economic depression. 

NEWSPAPER OF TO-MORROW. 

There is an interesting forecast of the news- 
paper of 1943 in the latest issue of the Warld’s 
Press News. It seems it will not be white— 
we are not very much enamoured of the white 
paper!—but will be full of colour. And it 
is not one particular colour either. Tt is ex- 
pected that a system of using “the colours 
will have been evolved’ and that in all likeli- 
hood exclusive news of national importance 
will he in red, news of local interest in light 
red, advertisements in such colours as cus- 
tomers may choose, home news in light yellow, 
magazine items in green, empire news in blue. 
American news in orange, continental and 
foreign news in black, sports. news’ in pink, 
and all literary and dramatic criticism and 
film-news in vermilion. The prospect is dis- 
tinctly encouraging and newspapers may go 
on, we. assume changing colours! Tt is not 
unlikely, adds the Leader, that the news sheets 
of a decade hence will vie in beauty with the 


wings of butterflies. To match with this” 


improvement, shorthand reporting, we are 
told, will be done on a machine like a dicta- 


photo -transmitters 
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will carry, besides: 
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and that broadeasting and television will 
be very much in evidence. * Marmaduke 
describes his idea of Fleet Street in 1943 thus : 
In nineteen-forty-three 
What will our dailies be ? 
With radio-pictures from Mars each day. 
Of bathing belles in their canals in May. 
With their umpteen editions before night- 
fall, : 
And three-colour pictures of the Dean of 
St. Paul, 
In nineteen-forty-threc. 
Yes, as he says, ‘ happy days’. 
PROTECTION FOR SANDALWOOD. 

The examination by the Madras Govern- 
ment of the causes of the heavy slump in the 
trade in locally-grown sandalwood is under- 
stood to have resulted in the conclusion that 
the importation of spurious sandalwood, which 
is passed off as genuine in the markets of the 
Presidency, is responsible for the decline. 
in view of this finding it is understood that 
the Local Government requested the Govern- 
ment of India to consider the desirability of 
totally prohibiting the importation of foreign 
Sandalwood. or at least impose a protective 
tariff against foreign sandalwood. However, 
the Government of India have refused to carry 
out either alternative on the ground that it 
would involve a radical change in the tariff 
policy. 

Warre PAPER AND SAFEGUARDS. 

Prof. A. Berriedale Keith, who has been 
expressing the view in the columns of British 
papers that the safeguards proposed in the 
White Paper scheme will not he effective has 
made the following suggestion in the columns 
of the Scotsman :—It is paradoxical that a 
new constitution should be drafted for India 
a we dare not permit Congress to meet 
ia ae ee a eent. Tas 
i omise o stand. Labour 
is pledged to it, and it must be honoured as 
any other course of action is practically im- 
possible. But it may be hoped that the Gov- 
ernment will cease to delude us with the 
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Will give a subsidy to the Government 
Soap Thstitate, Calicut, for carryi® 
search on groundnut oil and for tra 


pere 
sap J 


for their failures on the representative of th 
King, and of protesting against British ain oa 
2 eT 


i 
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MANUFACTURE oF CANE Jurop, g side 
According to a report by H. M. Vice-Consy avn? 
at St. Vincent the making of aguardente, f feral 
a distillate of cane juice, , a 


: ce, 1s a flourishin 
industry in a small way in the Cape Verds 
Islands; but little is exported, the consumption 
being almost entirely confined to the islands, 
Sugarcane grows wellin certain of these islands 
but it is impossible to manufacture supar | 
7 s z D 
at a price or of a quality that could compete 
with Europe. The nearest 


fx Judi 


f Thes 
gia login 
approach to sugar Y shat th 


is a concentrate of the cane juice called 7 he mo 
“mel” which has the consistency and taste Bion 
of golden syrup. This has very little sales Vion 
value, so to convert his many acres of sugar: P milli 
cane into something which will bring a good J ine mor 
price and is easily transportable, the Tocal BP aso 
landowner manufactures aguardente. Nearly 4 aha 
every little estate has its own distilling plant | yoyo 
placed near a small stream which supplies the 4 Spteml 
cooling water. The canes are crushed by Wij yore 
oxen which revolve three upright rollers, the Wiis Ibs 


cane juice running into a cask in which itis 
allowed to ferment. After fermentation it is 
placed in the still and converted into agua- Afio Sept 
dente, the crushed cane fibres being used for 4 tompare 
fuel, so that when the process is completed — ores 


nothing remains of the canes but a few casks f produ 


4 Indian 
orig 


of aguardente and a heap of ashes. Tit the 
Om Resmarncn Ix INDIA. J uillion, 
Several important schemes for the develop- jit: 6 
ment of the oil industry in India were con- 7 “dium 
sidered at a recent mecting of the Indian f Million 
Oil Crushing Industry Committee held ibs w 29) 
New Delhi. Sir T. Vijayaraghava Acharya Jil 5) 


o 
the 


Vice-President of the Imperial Council 


Agricultural Research, . presided over sab Í 
meeting. The Committee considered W r decon 
steps should be taken to derive the full bene Unit 
fit of the tariff preference on Indian oil s Hp, ‘ben 
arising from the Ottawa award. The ma z i 
expressed the opinion that a Central © a 


mittee should be formed on the same ae > 
the Indian Cotton Committee to deal wit? he 
oil seeds industry and that a cess show. 
levied on oil seeds. The Committee const 
ed a proposal to train mechanics in a s 
practice at two centres, one at Cawnpore ee 
other at Calicut. Tt is expected tha 
Imperial Council of Agricultural 


and soap mai 
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+. also the possibility of the Kerala 
ee jnstitute being raised to the status of 
Mindia institute. The Committee also 
Be ered suggestions to organize in the 
: Butler Technological Institute, 
z tivities similar to those of the 
Ms A anpor, ac ; ; 
XA Fo Soap Institute. The Committee 
ente, 4f per A 
shi Tved ; } 
Ks Bi standards for soaps so that the sale of 
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tion J heap adulterated soaps, whether of foreign 
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nter 


nds yy Indian manufacture, might be checked. 
nds, | INDIAN YARN. 
ugar f qhe statistics of cotton spinning and weay- 


pete FiinIndian mills for September, 1932, states 
ugar Fat the total quantity of yarn spun during 
alled fie month under review amounted to 87 
baste J sition Ibs. and that of woven goods to 59 
sales | pillion Ibs. as compared with 78 million and 
tgar- | jl million lbs. respectively, in the correspond- 
good | ing month of the preceding vear, showing an 
local Vinease of 11 per cent in the ease of yarn 
anly “Tanda decrease of 2 per cent in the case of 
lant f roven goods. In the six months, April to 
the | “ptember, 1932, the quantities manufactur- 
- by aa were 507 million lbs. of yarn and 344 mil- 


-he 1, A pg 
A ic Ibs. of woven goods. The exports of the 
ifm ian yarn by sea from British India to 
aa feign countries during the six months April 
ae 4 September, 1932, were 6 illi bs 
i fora ptember, 1932, were 6 million Ibs. as 


eted f mipared with 10 million lbs. in cach of the 
| “responding periods of 1931 and 1930. The 
Pituction of coarse yarn (Nos. 1 to 25) 
4 ee month of September, 1932, was 68 
7 ion Ibs. and the imports of the same counts 


asks 


li +i X 
Lat 1% 2910,000 Ibs. as against 2,261,000 Ibs. 


Fian } 
othe same counts. 
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vhat ee AND OTHER LUXURIES. 

ene- A th. Tait One the latest annual report of 
eeds fi ray Kingdom Alliance, the British pub- 
ting ARo 8 n One vear £ 252,500,000—about 
omy < 18,75,00,000-—on the consumption — of 


| Etan; 
ited S, D. Roosevelt, President of the 

` ates, is very much in the eye of the 
love th 1e present time—indeed, many 
at whether our future is to be a happy 
Lee one, or the reverse, depends 
My book 4, on what Mr. Roosevelt does. 
Reina y him is bound to have many 
Ml, an poet that book is called Looking 
More outlines his policy it should find 

~= who will want to read it. The 
ee by Heinemann on the 8th 
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alcohol. This amount, says the Manchester 
Guardion, is sufficient either to arm it against 
the world or almost to persuade the world to 
peace. The late Sir Robert Giffin calculated 
about thirty vears ago that the people of the 
United Kingdom spent every year on drink 
and tobacco and: other luxuries a much larger 
amount than the vastly larger population of 
India could afford for their food. 


FUTURE CONSTITUTION ror Inpra. 

Lord Sankey writes in the News Letter :-— 
It is perfectly true that we are trustees for a 
great number of different races and religions 
and minorities in India, and we should be 
betraying our trust if we did not take the 
greatest possible care to make any future 
constitution for India as safe and sound as 
possible, not only for everybody who lives in 
England and is interested in India and England 
but for everybody who lives in India and is 


interested in England and India. 


Harto! Lonpon. 

The England-India beam telephone service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay speaking to the Secre- 
tary of State for India in London. The con- 
versations across the seas, over a distance of 
about 6,300 miles, which formed part of the 
inauguration ceremony, were clear and per- 
fectly audible. There was a distinguished 
gathering present to witness the ceremony 
at the Bombay Secretariat. Sir Ness Wadia, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Indian Radio, and Cable Communications 
Company, opened the proceedings by request- 
ing Sir Frederick Sykes to perform the inaugu- 
ration ceremony. His Excellency the Governor, 
in his concluding speech, congratulated 
the Company on its “venture which must 
in so many ways prove of immense value to 
India, to England, and, indeed, probably to 
all humanity.” The charges for a three 
minutes’ talk from Bombay or Poona to any 
place within the service in Britain is £6— 
£2 per minute. 


We hope to refer to it again in these- 


pages. 


We don’t see what the women have to kick — 


about. When manis born the mother receives 


all the attention. When he is married the 


bride receives all the congratulations and 
presents. And when he dies the widow 


“receives all the sympathy. e ewer 
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Education in Books. 
A New Approach to Psychology. 


London.—Twenty -five years of reading pac 
research in psychology and ten years CaN 
in teaching have gone into the making of Harry 
L. Hollingworth’s new book, Educational wee 
chology (Messrs. Appleton & Co.). Dr. Hol mer 
worth believes that educational psychology 
should cease to be a collection of miscellaneous 
and unrelated topics. He holds that the human 
mind is really coherent, and that the principles 
of learning and teaching are actually simple 
and capable of intelligible generalization on 
the basis of observed facts. His new book 
is neither a simple introduction to psychology, 
nor is it so advanced and so technical that 
it cannot be used by students without pre- 
vious training in psychology. 

In Part 1, Dr. Hollingworth presents the 
general psychological principles which under- 
lie education. In the remaining three parts, 
he discusses educational problems and prin- 

- ciples from the psychological standpoint. 
Part I has to do with the techniques of 
instruction; Part III, with the psychology 
of the school subjects; Part IV is a discussion 
of such educational problems as the behaviour 
of school children, transfer of training and 
formal discipline, the psychology of the curri- 
culum, and the psychology of the teacher- 
problems which involve psychological prin- 
ciples often-times never mentioned in educa- 
tional psychology classes. 

The inclusion of problems and exercises 
provide as rich a course as is wanted, and 
make the use of other outlines and teaching 
aids unnecessary. The excellent bibliography 
at the end of each chapter contains all im- 
portant references in the particular field 
covered and guides the student in further 
readings on the subject. Charts, graphs, and 
illustrative material add to the concreteness 
of the material. Dr. Hollingworth’s work 
as a psychologist and a writer is well known. 
He has previously published twelve books 
in various fields of psychology, as well as three 
experimental monographs and two manuals 
in applied and experimental psychology, His 
experience as an author makes his new Educa- 
tional Psychology more readable and his conelu- 


sions more lucid than those of the average 
writer in the field, 


- Education and the Spirit of Man. 
r. F. E. Pollard’s Swarthmore Lecture 
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title Education and the Spirit of Education 
(Messrs. George Allen & Unwin) may be de. 


scribed as a real contribution to the subject 
of Education. Education to-day has bes, 
off its real track and Mr. Pollard has done teal 
service to the cause of Education jn direct. 
ing attention to the fundamental factors 
governing education, 


Adolescent Girls. | a 
Actual case studies of normal adolescent onti 
girls are reported by Elsie M. Smithies, f das: 
in her new book, Case Studies of Normal | Me™ 
Adolescent Girls (Messrs. Appleton & Co): studeni 
Every case study presented by Miss Smi- ororo 
thies is oħe with which she has dealt in the | the s¢ 
normal course of her work, and one which she f He 2°" 
has been able to follow through, so that her i ofthe 
case records include permanent results. page 
Every case study represents a ginl who is e 
temporarily maladjusted, but who is neither The 
mentally deficient nor permanently unstable ate 
emotionally—a girl who can be assisted by Bon 
an understanding person to regain happiness Eth 
and mental health. K 
Miss Smithies’ book is designed to help the ie 
personnel worker. She points out the per Aa 
sonal qualities which determine success M De B 
personnel work: open-mindedness, free eal 
from prejudice, and skill in hand coe 
techniques of testing. She gives specie aay J city 
tions for procedure in making a case pee I typis 
analysing each step from the desc nostic 
of the case as presented, through ote } terion 
Necsssary investigations, the general diagn the) "mal 
treatment and prognosis. She admi a Thich 
difficulty of obtaining some of the mat A 
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diagnosis, treatment and prog- 
every case an adequate psycho- 
support of the diagnosis is given, The 
i are used as a basis for com- 
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J. rison and contrast. a 
\ Fhe book presents psychological principles 
r that is easily understood, so that 
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borate foundation in psychology can 
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; the book to advantage. 
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| Measurement of Intelligence. 
| jytelligence: Lts Manifestations ond Mea- 
urement, bas been written by Dr. Paul L. 
onton (Messrs. Appleton & Co.) for stu- 
} jents rather than for teachers of psychology. 
The material is presented simply so that the 
tudent may grasp the fundamental facts and 
approaches, yet the author has not sacrificed 
e scientific value of the book. Although 
ie new book is not an exhaustive treatment 
{the subject of intelligence testing and mental 
| diagnosis, it is exceedingly well suited to 
| sve as a text-book because of its emphasis 
f pon the fundamentals. 
| The book opens with a discussion of the 
| miure of intelligence. Dr. Boynton presents 
| mous points of view on the subject, together 
with a critical analysis of each. He then 
develops a definition of intelligence in terms 
of its, function, or, in other words, in terms 
] Hu which it enables its possessor to do. 
aes hen discusses intelligence ab- 
: rea eee : ee causes: and control. His 
tty a8 OE deficiency, RSH, and pre- 
| typical ook a well-rounded picture of the 
| istic a ze a person _attempting diag- 
| terion ip ai pe have a simple, usable cri- 
Mmality fe to judge the normality or ab- 
which he co, 1e behaviour _Tesponses with 
nes into contact in psychological 


ie ee 


| Wacticn 7 
Bia [hen follows a discussion of the 
Vis, pment of intelligence tests, together 


Vand eee evaluation of various tests 

both one Dr. Boynton discusses 
Tx ‘eee and group examinations, with 

to im Be ocatlons as to enable the student 
Ja a the limits and possibilities of 
a oe ne which he may use. He explains 
Paminati © give both individual and group 
took clos ons so as to make data reliable. The 
he applic, with a two-chapter discussion of 
TBults 6 cations of intelligence tests. The 
7 a outstanding studies in the 
8 givin esented and critically evaluated, 

> vng the reader the information need- 
an own test selections and to inter- 
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Dr. Boynton has made a real contribution 
to psychological literature. He has made a 
new approach to the subject of intelligence 
testing and mental diagnosis. He has written 
a text-book so simple, clear and straight- 
forward that it is well suited for use in begin- 
ning courses in mental testing and clinical 
psychology, yet complete enough to serve in 
more advanced courses. 

Teaching Problems. 


It has been customary to list desirable 
qualities of the teacher. In Standards for High 
School Teaching (Messts. Reeves) are found 
traits which teachers should avoid as well as 
those which they should cultivate. Discip- 
linary problems are, fully indicated, and re- 
medial measures are prescribed. The author 
does not consider it beneath the dignity of 
an authority in education to discuss such 
specific cases of disorder as whispering, note- 
passing, humming, giggling, marking and 
carving desks, cheating, and laziness. Situa- 
tions which require punishment and behaviour 
deserving reward are considered. Several 
chapters ate devoted to the general problem 
of attention. Not only are its psychological 
and philosophical aspects presented, but the 
more important causes of inattention and the 
techniques for securing attention are set forth 
clearly. The necessity for pupil participation 
has been shown abundantly by recent writers. 
The author shows how pupils may participate, 
and is concerned with their actions and atti- 
tudes while participating. The stages in the 
thinking process are almost universally re- 
cognized by educational writers. But few 
specify the techniques to be employed at 
each stage of the reasoning process so that the 
pupil learns to think by practising the art. 
This volume should be helpful to all those who 
are beginning their scholastic career. 

Dark Places in Education. 


Teachers and parents alike should read 
Dark Placés in Education by Willi Schohans, 
Principal of the Teachers’ Training College, 
Kreuzlingen, Switzerland (Messrs. George 
Allen & Unwin). It has been translated 
by Mary Chadwick, 5.R.N. and the transla- 
tion is both accurate and readable. Dr. P. B. 
Ballard, D.Litt, contributes a suggestive 
Foreword. 

How to Use Your Mind. 

A book that met with phenomenal success 
in its carlier editions and which in its new 
(third) edition is likely to be widely appre- 
ciated is How to Use Your Mind by Ds. Hi 


a eS? * 


D. Kitson, ph.p. (Messrs. Lippincott). This 
edition retains all its original features besides 
those added now, and is replete with plans, 
ideas and suggestions which deserve close 
attention. The revision has been such as to 
amount rewriting on a larger scale than 
ever before. The volume explains how to 
memorise readily: to concentrate quickly ; 
to form study habits; to reason logically ; 
to express with facility and to overcome dis- 
couragement. This enumeration will indicate 
its value to teachers and students. 


Primary Teaching. 


How is the busy practitioner in education, 
the teacher and supervisor, to keep abreast 
of the new needs, new content and new tech- 
niques? How is he to integrate the mass of 
data, often conflicting, which is accepted 
as the justification for changes in curri- 
culum and teaching technique? Dorothy 
Bildersee’s Teaching the Primary Grades 
attempts to render this service to teachers 


Topics in the Journals. 


Before presenting his financial statement, 


Sir George Schuster had an opportunity 
of perusing the Annual Market Review 


for 1932 of Messrs, Premchand, Roychand 
& Sons, Stock and Bullion Brokers. The 
Review is marked by knowledge, insight and 
frankness, : 


Tn regard to budgetary matters it stat 
f geti S lates that th 
ne apait of the people has long been anel 
and that proposals for fresh taxati { i si 
tho operation of the law Te ero 


of diminishing returns and 
create general resentment. z 


i Details are give: 

that commodity prices continued to raters 
during last year. ‘Thereby a severe strain was placed 
upon the agriculturist It js suggested that, unles 
the burden of taxation ig lightened, a point ma ia 
reached where the cultivator will not think it th 


his whil : 
ae sees produce beyond the requirements of 


Sir Kikabhai Prem 
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in training and in service and Pe 
visors. Teachers of the first three 
will find the book extremely helph ; 
the persistent teaching problems 
ductory grades. Only real 
arise in real classes are presented, 
tions for their solution have stood i 


par 
K Ugges. $ obiaine 


le ¢ fno! 

of the classroom. he test | ai 
The gradation of the work in arithmetig a Fran 
the motivations of the expressionyl lanau E pe 
exercises, the variety of drills in spelling aM this 
phonics, the modes of approach and the a 7 nd Tu 
ganization of projects in health and art cdu gen’. 
tion—these are teaching practices that bear at Ta 
the unmistakable carmarks of the classroom, | practic: 
To the principal or the assistant, this volume I isin 
offers a very definite programme for com | une 


structive supervision. ‘The young teacher who 
needs aid in devising functional drills, in usin 
diagnostic tests, in for mulating remedial teach: 
ing procedures, or in vitalizing 


| of cons 
| 


a 


teaching J 


through visual aids may safely be referred to 1 a 
the appropriate section of this book. | aie 
7 is like 

| tothe 

4 nent, 
4 by Eu 
Indian Gold Exports, po 
} emma) 

by going on capital rescrves—is for a country mainly f es 
engaged in the production of agricultural conimaditits | SI 
and raw materials hardly wise.” lt is suggestal | Tagan 
that the position should he re-examined in the light | chief 
of the volume of the export of gold and its relatia Fis inte 
to the monetary and banking needs of India. A ate the 
| fl by 
A New Industry. FD statist 
T. W. H. of Colombo, writing to the Ceyla i Office 
Observer, says :— tho 
With reference to the letter from your coe ia 

dent under the above heading which appeared i af Go 
issue of the 28th instant, and also to your lee q lta 
the same date, I can suggest a crop which wout mi Era 
: Oe T think, 10 Bri 
very much easier to grow and would, a foun ae 
only open up a new industry but would. Pe the fal 
to be a very valuable and paying proposition endi: Bu 
principal desideratum would be the fact that esp X 
ture would be very low. lant i 
Instead of, as your correspondent suggests P =o 


Manekla] Premchand, 


ing cotton, why not plant castor oil plants ne 
it is possible to sow them? The plants Zn them 
easily, and in fact, drought has no effets nye 
whatsoever, and they will grow practically ee ua 
The seeds of the castor oil plant yield a v 
oil and the demand for this oil is incre 
with the extension of air services, as if is & ae 
fact that castor oil is largely used in aeroplon alti 
due to the fact that it will not freeze at great h 
For lubricating purposes of all kinds © E ; 
nothing is better than castor ojl, and the 
of the ail can be done in a very simple mane 
less in the manner that a chekku is worke 
T the extraction of cocoanut oil, so th® 
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$ and, giving 


' ARA oe 7 
| attention, it any. 


turers in Hurope, and I feel sure a ready mar- 
SOE ays be found for it. 
He cake or residue forms a very valuable agri- 
fhe oF erie which really finds a market and aftér 
‘os been cut down it can be forked in and 
; manure. As aside line ihe leaves of the tree 
al for for feeding eri-silk worms and the silk 
an be spun similarly as cotton and woven 
si , useful cloth, This last, of course, 
i industries 


anuk: 
et W 


Fran: 
every encouragement to the cultivation 


(this plant and large tracts in Morocco, Algeria 
i 


and Tunis are being put into cultivation, ‘The plant 


grows easily and quickly, and requires very little 
In the dry zone particularly it 


| would do very well, but I imagine it will grow well 


practically anywhere. i z 
[simply give this as an idea for What it is worth 
sd commend it to those who may be interested in the 
introduction of a new industry which might prove 


‘of considerable value to this country. 


European Propaganda. 
t=} 


To almost all the big and powerful nations 
of Europe propaganda in foreign countries 
slike a breath to their nostrils. According 


Y tothe figures just issued by the French Govern- 
J went. millions of pounds are spent-every vear 


by European countries to formulate opinion 
abroad. Tt appears that nine European Gov- 
tmments alone, excluding the Soviet Union, 


pte spending £ 4,816,000 this year on pro- 
| Taganda, North and South America being the 


d chief battlefields of the propagandists. It 
1 Interesting to note that Germany and Italy 


' TQU the biggest spenders in this respect, follow- 


NA "port whic 


ae France and Britain. The following 
sacs contained in the French Foreign 
fice Budget for 1933 will give a clear idea 
the position :— : 


£ 
eee 2,048,000 at par. 
ieee 952,000 
Britain 
poland 
Ungary SLO 
; 84,000 
Czecho-Slovakia i i or 
pra 144,000 
anes 104,000 at par. 
y 42,000 
| fact, h 


IW very kee i < 
y n the powers are oyer this . 
{pparent ee powers are over this matter 


ss gaat propaganda expenditure and at- 
War cae by France's refusal to pay the December 
taupa st Thus the creation 
of propaganda is urged by the 
Office and an item of 33,060,000 
d for the organization and dissemi- 


ene news by a Government Agency 
Ge in foreign countries. Almost similar 


© with 
at par over such propaganda. 
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The ‘“‘Inevitable” War. 


The Berlin correspondent of The Times, 
in a letter published recently in the journal, 
wrote :— 

Germany is determined to have equality of arma- 
ment at the earliest possible moment, pacts or no 
pacts, and nothing short of force is likely to stop 
her, Captain Goring’s ideas about aviation are not 
hard to gather; General von Schleicher’s “ field 
exercise ” schemes are well under way; some of the 
auxiliary police are to undergo proper training 
courses; labour conscription is in preparation; and 
conscription of any kind is a useful foundation for 
modem war organization. Nor need all this be 
recorded unsympathetically ; itis natural. Influential 
Germans do not see 10 years elapsing before the war 
they regard as natural or inevitable breaks out in 
Europe. One may hear five orsix years mentioned, 
When it does come they hope to be ready. 


Sugar and Oil Factories for India. 


Whilst many of us are following with great 
interest any news of the progress made and 
the orders placed in connection with the 
scheme to make India self-supporting as re- 
gards her demands for refined sugar, one 
rather wonders, says Tropical Life, who can 
give us an equal amount of information con- 


. cerning the efforts made to centralize in India 


the extraction and utilization of vegetable 
oils from Indian seeds, which have been going 
on for some time, as reports in the Press tend 
to show. 


Take the Government Soap Institute at Calicut 
for instance. What success have they had so far in 
their endeavours to show how the many thousands 
of tons of seeds, etc., from which vegetable oil can 
be obtained, have been tumed into oil and the oil 
utilized at a profit? One wonders rather, as with 
the cane sugar manufacturing department at the 
Imperial College of Agriculture in ‘Trinidad, what 
machines are used and who supplied them. Was 
this not the Soap Institute started by Sir Frederic 
Nicholson just after the outbreak of the Great War, 
for what precise purpose we have forgotten, but the 
latest news we have had of the work being done spoke 
of processes for turning out lubricating oils, paints 
ete., as well as for the deodorizing and the hydrogena- 
tion of oils generally. What were the oil seeds used ? 
Was copra included, and were the quantities produc- 
ed sufficient forselling on a commercial scale? Again, 
was the raw material for soap-making the only object 
sought after, or were edible oils also being prepared, 
as for artificial ghi or ghee? Tf this experimental 
work proves successful, who will benefit mostly, the 
smal] producer able to turn out comparatively small 
quantities of oil for domestic use, for fhe body, for 
cooking, soap-making, ete., 


treatment there? If smal} mills result, what will be 
done with the cake or poonac; can it all be utilized 
for cattle-food, and if unsuitable for that, as in the 
case of castor-oil, can the cake be tumed out by th 
small mill-owners sufficiently free of oil to ri 


or- must the seeds ~~ 
and the copra, etc., be sent to central factories for 


a eae I 
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here » chanee of the Gove 
a 2 Rina oil-extracting factories, large ene 
smal], to be set up in India, on a scale Sn to es 
one alrewly referred to for turning out refined sugar 
throughout the Indian Empire in sufficient quanti- 
ties to enable India to satisfy her home requirements 
of that article, and if so, will these oil-mills be con- 
structed locally, or will the machinery, in the main, 


have to be imported ? 
New Portuguese Constitution. 

According to the official cables received 
from Lisbon the result of the elections has 
been in favour of the new constitution of the 
Portuguese Republic. Seventy per cent of 
the electors have voted for the constitution, 
five per cent against and 25 per cent: abstain- 
ed from voting. 

The new constitution has been so framed 
as to scarcely change the fundamental prin- 
ciple of dictatorship doctrine which in prac- 
tice appears to have appealed to the people 
in Portugal. Some of the clauses governing 
the new form of Government are :— 

Ninety members elected by popular vote shall 
constitute a National Assembly. ‘The tenure of office 
of the President of the State shall be for a term of 7 
years, but at the sanie time the lease of office of the 
present President will be extended for another — two" 
years onding in April 1935, when a new President 
will be elected. No relative up to the sixth degree, 
of any of the Kings of Portugal, shall be eligible for 
the post of President of the Republic. 

_The Cabinet Ministers are not responsible to the 
National Assembly, They remain in power at the 
will of the I resident, | The Ministers need not neces- 
sarily appear in Parliament to be interpolated, and 
the Prime Minister can dispose of interpolations in 
writings, Death penalty remains abolished except in 
ae of war, All persons are liable to be arrested 
without the ordinary process of any formal charges 
being framed in case of crimes committed, frustrated 
cmp against the security of the State. 

fimary, “education is declared compulsory, On 
se principle that “ public opinion is the fundament- 
element of the political and administrative life” 
o tho State, it shall be incumbent on the press to 
publish free of charge all official communiques that 
may, in the opinion of Government, be conducive t : 
porre order and good government. 9. 

Liberty and inviolability of creed and religious 
pieces of all denominations are guaranteed, and 

y a "i j ae . K s 
v ile the principle of State religion is not recognized 
the concordata” arrived at with the Pi Eue 
spect of Portuguese religious missions in Brith Eda 
i $ sh] 
Known as “ Padroado ” is to remain in for we 


diplomatic relations wi i ee and the 
hs ons with the Vatican are to be main- 


Death of Sir Henry Royce. 


Sir Frederic Henry Royce, who died on 
April 23, came of country stock “says th 
Manchester Guardian. : eos ž 


He was the son of an Alwalton farmer and was 


reed to earn his living at an earl; 
| Mossre. W, H. Smith and San ae aboy, 
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ollege, 
n vari. 
hoy in 
an armament factory in Leeds, and with a finn eee 
facturing arc-lamps, in whose Liverpool eae 
became chief electrical engineer, When this à he 
pany went out of business Mr. Royce founded i aa 
lar company of his own, Messrs. Royce, Ltd. a 
Manchester, which first’ made only lamps and 
dynamos, but which later extended its range and 
still produces electrical cranes and motors, 3 

In 1902 he turned his attention to the motor-car 
whose early and unreliable examples were then ap. 
pearing on the roads. He bought one for himself 
and was so dissatisfied at its performance that in the 
following year he produced a model of his own, a 
two-cylinder, 10 h.p. car, Four years later he met 
the Hon. C. S. Rolls, another pioneer of the intemal. 
combustion engine and a keen aviator, and with hin 
formed the famous firm of Rolls-Royce, Lid, The 
works were moved in 1908 to Derby, where they have 
remained ever since producing the cars which have 4 
become the standard of excellence and precision the 4 
world over. 

On the outbreak of war the need for reliable aero: 4 
plane engines became suddenly pressing, and the 
firm had to prepare for enormous production for 
the Government. Mr. Royce turned this opportu 4 
nity to good account, and the engines he designed 7 
soon gained the same reputation for general excel J 
lence that his motor-cars had won, and they Me™ 
now used by a large number of the c ivil and military ~ 
aircraft of the world. The machines which wal 
the Schneider Cup in 1929 and 1931 carried Rolls- 
Royce engines, and the world’s records set up i 
Sir Malcolm Campbell recently on land, and by T 
Kaye Don on the water, and the record made alt 
Flight Lieutenant Stainforth in the last San 
Cup race of 407 miles per hour, which has heen bea ; 
in the last few days by an Italian airman, were 7 
achieved on Rolls-Royce engines. Mr. KOR ia 
designed the engine used by Sir John Saal 
Sir A. Whitten Brown on their first Atlantic ee 

In 1930 the King conferred on him a barone “tier 
consideration of his services to the country. £ did 
his retirement to West Wittering Sit Hon was 
not give up his work, but a staff of des an the 
continually with him in his home, and he ke} 
closest touch with the Derby factory. 
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ons and by house-to-house distribution, 


fro the Eis of illustrated books and folders 
pd lê Be tributed at home and abroad. The rail- 
vill be CS nies’ plan is to leave no section of the 
way Soe oub of this huge ‘sales’ campaign. 
ammunity to acquaint everyone with the services 
hoir aim TA offer. They have also enlisted their 
hey g f over half a million men as canvassers 
poge sta”? lrive for traffic this year and the results 


sq the great ¢ a 

ar have been very encouraging. ; 
i a 9. Commissionaires and * Contact Men. — 
Be jy now ideas in railway salesmanship will be 
Entire y in this campaign. Among them may be 
ag A travelling ‘contact? men on important 
ox presses who will deal with transport prob- 
SS ral kinds with business men travelling by 
the trains ; ‘railway coman iidne fe Who will 
apply the ‘human touch i in we Pomin I E 
at big L.M.S. stations ; * passengers’ friends, _who 
vill help travellers at the busy holiday periods ; 
husiness “enquiry” cards, placed in restaurant cars 
on business trains so that the travelling business 
man can make his wants known; and ‘contact’ 
nen at railway hotels who are available for consulta- 
tion at any hour of the day or night. 

‘Summer Tickets’? Every Day.—Quite the most 
important feature of the railways 1933 travel drive 
is the entirely new facilities that are being offered 
io travellers. ‘Summer Tickets’ will, for the first 
time since the war, provide everyone, business man 
is well as holiday-maker, with travel at a penny a 
nile without restriction, for return within a month; 
night bookings between London “and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire towns and the north-east coast provide 
éren cheaper travel—at the rate of three farthings a 
nile—while new and original ideas are being evolved 
forday and half-day trips and visits on the lines of 
those successfully operated in 1932. 5 

Railways and Public Relations.—British railways 
Want to make friends with the British public. They 
“ant their organization to be regarded as one to 
Which the public can turn, assured of helpful service 
‘ther in the matter of individual travel or in the 
Her problems of freight transportation. They 
‘Rely on the Rail’ a real, living 


Recent Economic Publications. 


The Search for Confidence in 1932. 


ie Second series of the Bulletins issued under 
lution meenship of A7 A. Abbatio. With an Intro- 

n by Sir Basil P. Blackett, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. 
S. King & Son, Ltd., 14, Great Smith 


a Westminster, London. Price 6s. 


| picat 18 a publication which should be termed 


pen t consists of a series of Builetins, issued 
NUtDtige D Which, when they appeared, created some 
Y the novelty of their suggestions. These 

avo now won general acceptance and 
in e reason why they should be published 
I Ba a more convenient and handy form. 
lackett, so well known to India, writes 
troduction in which he commends it, 
views may be “unorthodox”. He thinks 
© good in view of the World Economic 
Now sitting in London. At the time 
7 Introduction, the British public were 
‘He Budget for 1933-34. Of this Budget 
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ency the promise it embodies. Already the railways 
have evidence that modern salesmanship methods 
are arousing interest in their industry, and when 
their plans are fully developed they are hoping to reap 
the benefit in increased carryings of both passengers 
and freight. 


An Impression of Russia. 

Ellery Walter, a young American Journa- 
list, who went to Soviet Russia in 1931, has 
written of his experiences and findings in a 
recent publication entitled “Russia’s Deci- 
sive Year”. Going over as a communist 
sympathiser and with introductions to the 
Bolshevist leaders, his conclusions are all 
the more significant, says Industricl Canada 
for April 1933. 


“I had three tremendous disillusionments,” he 
writes: “First, when I learned that one could not 
send the truth out of the Soviet Union or tell the 
truth about the outside world in Russia. The second 
was when I found out that the peasants had been 
tricked by the Government and were unhappy. ‘The 
third was when. I met Russia’s leaders and learned 
that they were not altruists, but individuals interest- 
ed in their own comforts and in a class snobkery 
equal to that of Romanov Russia. Professing an in- 
difference to wealth, they strive ruthlessly for power,” 

Mr. Walter gives seven reasons for what he regards 
as the inevitable failure of Bolshevist industrialism :— 
(1) the fear of taking a chance, because if unsuccessful, 
this may entail a prison sentence, exile to Sikeria | 
or even death; (2) the lack of skilled lakour due toa 
too quick change from a “ feudal system to the age 
of modern machinery”; (3) lack of standard equip- 
ment ; (4) lack of co-operation with the foreign special- 
ists through envy or resentment ; (5) lack of funds, 
through the decline in world commodity prices ; 
(6) lack of executives and the resultant craze for huge 
forward schemes at the expense of day-to-day 
requirements ; (7) the subtle sabotage by the macees 
of the people, who passively resist a regime which 
they despise and hate. 


Sir Basil wrote: “It is being increasingly realized 
that the decisions to be taken in this Budget are fate- 
ful for the future not of Britain only, not of the British 
Empire only, .but of Western civilization.” The 
Chamberlain Budget has, however, been quite an un- 
phenomenal one. We cannot say what Sir Basil thinks 
of it now but it surely cannot have come up to his. 
expectations or those of the writer of the two articles 
on “The Strength of the Sterling” included in this 
book. He wants a “realist policy ” but is he going 
to have it in the cataclysms that are threatening the 
West of Europe? He pleads for “a moratorium for 
tax-payers ”—but is it anywhere even in the air? 
Much more propaganda is required before we can 
- which purpose this 
book is ideally fitted. Sir Basil is a “ realist », He 
has no illusions about achieving the idea—by loa 
and development of public works. He says plai 
enough—in answer to Mr. Keynes—that th 
‘He suggests “planning an 


not so”. ; 
‘and says that “the present is a very s 


qe 


: 
forit”. But to those who have Russia on their a 
$ planning and scheming” is anathema. The value 


of this book js that it supplies the true corrective to 
such people. We would commend it . 


British Budgets. 


Third series, 1921-22 to 1932-33. By Sir Bernard 
Mallet, K.C.B. and C. Oswald George, B.Sc. (EcoN.). 
Messrs, Macmillan & Co., Lid., St. Martin’s Street, 
London. Price 30s, net. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the issue of this 

volume, for Mr. Oswald George records in it the rather 
sudden death of Sir Bernard Mallet just as it was 
about to be issued from the press. Those who 
have read the Ist and 2nd series of this publication 
know what value to attach to it. We gave a detail- 
ed review to the first series in these pages and we 
could not add to any extent to our high appreciation 
of the manner in which the present work has been 
produced. The condensed form in which the Budget 
Speeches are here presented do not in the least detract 
from the value attaching to them. The opposing argu- 
ments have been presented by appropriate quotations 
orsummaries. The methodology adopted has been 
the same as on the previous occasions and this will 
be appreciated by those who have grown accustomed 
to the earlier volumes. Though the authors are 
modest enough to claim nothing higher than pro- 
viding a “ convenient summary of the financial mea- 
sures of recent years,” they have shown how it is 
necessary that there should be “a practical compro- 
mise between the two seemingly incompatible ideals 
of capitalism and socialism’? which have alternat- 
ingly swayed tho financial policy of Britain for many 
years now. A volume that should be on the shelves 
of every economist—nay every publicist—in this 
country, 


Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies 
in India. 


By I. P. Misra, M.A., B.Com., F.R.E.S. The United 
Press Lid., Bhagalpur, Bihar and ` Orissa, Price 
As, 2-8-0. 

Mr. ee deserves thanks for 
practical book on the principles of organizi gri- 

cultural Credit Genes Societies in eee 
has a wide outlook and his treatment of topics is both 
lucid and informing, He particularly shows how 
pitfalls can be avoided and how the person to be 
benefited by credit should he further guided in realizing 
the fruits of his labour—labour expended in appl a 
ing the credit he hag obtained to practical use ine 

co-operator should read through the ONT 
chapter in this volume, in which the author sums up 
his views. They are applicable almost to every ae 
of India, where co-operation has spread durin, P 

past thirty years or so, Mr, Calvert, whose a 
ledge of co-operation is second to none in the field, 
writes a notable and suggestive Foreword which we 
should much like to see widely read. He commend he 
volume to those interested in ie 
in this country. He adds: 

and teaching contained in this 
rrene, we should 
: hving for the mass 3 3 
ee moe of the people. 
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- that we feol ing paragr 
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opleta Blas Kang Bareotonsieshhic not have been ui 


amongst the members. No longer js a 

taught to obey the rules and by-laws bean Mem bey 
are rules or by-laws; he is taught what ae they 
benefit of himself ; he is shown which rules ee for the 
lead to poverty and which to prosperity, a duet 
led to understand exactly why certain advice ig he is 
to him. It is on this knowledge of aha a given 
own interest that the hope of succngs = a his 
There was a time when it was considerec Naser), 


l Suficient 
elementary 
occasionally à 


if a few leaders knew something of the 
principles of Co-operation ; perhaps, 
member of the committee might receive a little ingt 
tion, but the members generally were regarded Bas 
“backward” ever to he able to imbibe tha} z. 
principles on which their hope of econom 
ment depended. Now it is widely recognized that 
the whole structure of the co-operative: movement - 
is intended for the benefit of the simple member of 
the primary society, and that so long as he Succeeds 
all else is of smal] account. Supervision jg intended 
to teach the members to do without supervision; 
the Central and Provincial Banks are designed tf 
help the societies to build up such owned capital as 
may enable them to dispense with all help from their 
financing inssitutions and so on. The whole object 
of according help to co-operators is to enable then 
to do without help. The shortness of the span of 
human life and the magnitude of the task make it 
almost inconceivable that outside help will ever be- 
come unnecessary, for good members pass away and 
others have to be taught in their places ; the member- 
ship of a society is continually changing; the need 
for economic improvement is so limit that there 
seems no end to the need for workers and leaders, 
and these need not fear that a time will come when 
the co-operative field wil] offer no more scope for 
their unselfish activities. 


à hasic 
1¢ Improve. 


“There is one matter which in these days calls for 
careful teaching and that is the responsibility which 
rests on anyone who is dealing with other peoples 
money. Some members of recent Banking Enquiy 
Committees seem to think that funds deposited for 
safe custody are a sort of common property to which 
everyone with any wild scheme could lay claim ; these 
appear anxious that such funds should be inyested 
without any regard to the wishes of the depositors 
or of those with whom they had placed their money: 
They wished to set up a ‘principle that it wee F 
duty of a banker to lend to objects of their ohaongh 
and they would even penalise bankers who Eoy 
serious view of their responsibilities towards duty, 
depositors. A banker has only one primary ey 
and that is to hold sums placed with him until 
are required by those who so placed them. to any- 
part of the duty of a banker to lend money a = 
one; that is his business—his means of livell stot 
but his main duty must always be to his depos i 
It is true that in a credit society, the main © 
to lend money to its members, but no mem ety E 
any unrestricted right to a loan, and no nits men 
under any unrestricted obligation to Jend to 18 on 
hers. The criterion must be the good ot t i 
bers individually and collectively. In eve”, 


action, the first consideration must be inei 
of the person who finds the funds. an ike 


a system of unlimited liability means Ma 
interests of the members, - When these ate nee 
guarded, credit may be given where i he 
and from these simple principles are der’ . 
and by-laws governing the transactions 7 a 


imely and true. 
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Social Settlement ; 


as an Educational Factor in India. 


Nagpada Neigh- 
sociation Press, 
Price Cloth 


py Clifford Manshardt, Ph.D. 
athood House, Bombay. The 
A., 5; Russell Street, Calcutta, 
(Tlustrated.) 

Ifany one desires to know what the Social Settle- 
cient means and how it can be worked to suece 
ppulous cities, Bombay, Calcutta or Madras, here 


B sa 
ifle volume by one w ho knows all about it. It gives 


| wionly the history of ‘the settlement’ idea but also 


uit is being transplanted into India. Dr. Manshardt 


} «ites as a confirmed believer and his descriptive 
| scountis well worth careful study. 


The need for work 
ofthis kind on carefully organized lines is now being 
felt as a sine qua non in big cities, in which condi- 
tions under which life is led make it impossible for 
pople to come together, know each other or make any 
attempt at improvement of the area or those living 


finit. A book that deserves a wide circulation in 


tetropolitan and semi-metropolitan areas. 


Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi. 


dth Edition. Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
Price Rg, 4. 


| Bits is an up-to-date and comprehensive edition 
| “the Mahatma’s speeches and writings. The universal 


ny enjoyed by him is vouched for by this, the 
eae of his sayings and doings. Nothing 
hee unk, better describe its contents than the 
lation = ae which appears on the jacket of the publi- 

‘~The chapters are so divided as to cover the 
8 varied activities in different periods of 


g ile; and t $ 5 
| and the top notes set forth the time and circum- 


7 ‘tance o ty 
RA a the writing or utterance. Select articles 
1s pen and excerpts from his writings and 


echearey, 
Mth—the 
ticles 


Ree taken from Young India and Nava- 
Mahatma’s English and Gujarati Weeklies— 


ind aq ote light on the movement of his 


iN events mee a running commentary on the Jead- 
inlerest ag | 2 OO time. The book is thus of equal 
Hens with aed and autobiography. The volume 

his vi ne South African Indian question and 
‘ndinn ews on indentured labour and the position 
Arion Sin the Colonies, his jailexperiences in South 
India, his statements on the Kaira and 
5 S panater his discourses on the Rowlatt 
M the Sone and his Young: India, articles 
Mhe “vo-operation Movement including select 


lets - ê 
im on the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs, the Con- 


qo g ` 
also pieadesh, National Education and Swaraj. 
nee ee ` his famous Letters to the three Vice- 
in, his hi helmsford, Lord Reading and Lord 
ri istorio statement before the Court at the 
A ae Congress: Presidential address, his 
of D essages during the great march to the 
= andi, the full text of his Agreement with 


Nand the s i i 
a peeches implementing the Pact. 
te are the full texts of HEC Mdedhealia Por 
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Short Reviews of Recent Books 


Second Round Table Conference followed by the 
Willingdon-Gandhi correspondence. Another ccetion 
contains his important studies on the Hindu-Muslim 
question, as also the statements on the Problem of 
Untouchability following the historic letter to Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald and the epic fast which resulted 
in changing the Premier’s award. Yet another sec- 
tion gives his reminiscences of great Indians like 
Gokhale, Pherozeshah Mehta, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Chittaranjan Das, Lala Lajpat Rai, Pundit Motilal 
Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Swami Shraddhanand, 
Dwijendranath Tagore, ete. “The last section con- 
tains chapters on a variety of subjects of miscella- 
neous interest ending with his famous gramophone 
record on God. The book is profusely illustrated 
with portraits of the Mahatma at different stages 
of his life.” 

Abookto be in the hands of every active public 
Europeans have here authorita- = 
tive information of the Mahatma’s ideas and views. 


Review of Rural Welfare Activities 
in India in 1932. 


By C. F. Strickland, C.I.E. Oxford University 
Press, Bombay. ; 

The Indian Village Welfare Association which is 
responsible for this booklet, deserves to be congratu- 
lated on the commendable interest itis taking in the 
happiness of the rural dweller in India. Sir Francis 
Younghusband contributes a Preface, while Lady 
Irwin introduces it to the public by a Foreword. Lady 
Irwin suggests that though it is the task of Educa- 
tion in its many applications to remedy the position 
in the village, yet it is only publications of this type 
that are likely to assist to a fuller knowledge of the 
difficulties of the position and the evolution of the 
most effective remedies to overcome them. Sir 
Francis in his Preface assures us that “ as never before 
the British public does realize something of the vast- 
ness of India and the complexity of its problems 
and that the greater majority of its population are 
village folk.” He says that the Indian Village Welfare 
Association is anxious to help the yillager with know- 
ledge to improve his position. He suggests that in 
time this little book is intended to become “a recog- 
nized handbook for village workers”. As itis, it gives a 
summary account, according to Provinces, of the posi- 
tiow of the village in India and the work of recon- 
struction carried onin it by Government Departments 
and by Municipal Agencies. This stock-taking of 
the position is good as itis likely to help in organizing 
work on sound lines hereafter. If the Association can 
tap funds in England for work of this kind and help 
get into existence a central organization which can 
eventually set up asort of Rural Civil Service, it will 
have done a great service to this country. If retired 
‘Anglo-Indians did this instead of engaging in politic 
agitation against India, there is no reason why the 
should not come to be remembered ag real frie 
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Up from Poverty. 


By Dr. Spencer Hatch, B.Sc., M.Sc (Agri.), Pu.D., 
Director, Rural Demonstration, Travancore and 
Cochin District. Oxford University Press, London, 
and Bombay. Price Rs. 2-8-0. (Illustrated.) A 

This hook has been written by one who has been in 
India these sixteen years and more. Itis written 
with understanding and in a spirit of good-will. The 
writer premises by saying that there is a fundamental 
unity in Indian Civilization and that principies and 
methods found suitable elsewhere have already been 
found applicable in the East. In these columns we have 
never been tired of pointing to the lack of leadership 
in the rural areas, especially under modern con- 
ditions. Dr. Hatch has a special chapter devoted to 
it and it should be read by every one interested in the 
topic of rural welfare. Lord Willingdon who contri- 
butes a Foreword to the book suggests that caste has 
had the effect of depressing the villager and that his 
progress can but be slow. As Dr. Hatch envisages 
it, the position does not appear to be so hopeless as 
all that, In Part IV of this book—which is headed 
“Taskling the problem of leadership’ —will be found 
the practical methods adopted by him and in operation 
in Travancore. Lt willnot do to retail it here. Readers 
interested in the subject cannot do worse than 
invest a couple of rupees on a copy of this book and 
study it for themselves. A readable practical book 
of immense value to rural workers and enthusiasts. 


Gandhi’s Fast. 

Published by the “No More War Movement,” 

11, Doughty Street, London, W.C.1. Price Jd. 
Wo aro writing on this little pamphlet immediately 
on the completion of the 21 days’ fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi, This pamphlet accordingly is of great signi- 
ficance, because it draws pointed attention to English 
readers the value of the doctrine of ahimsa as preach- 
ed by the Mahatma in conjunction with Satyagraha. 
Across the title page is printed in red ink the follow- 
ing words descriptive of the objective of the pam- 
phlet :—" The Battle has been won without violence : 
for what cause was it fought.” The question is answer. 
ed in this pamphlet. The writer, Mr. Reginald 
A. Reynolds, says towards its close :—“ The average 
Englishman is unlikely ever to understand the new 
Indian Constitution, and his newspaper sees to it that 
he knows little or nothing of the non-violent revolu- 
tion thatis in progress throughout India, and eyen 
less of the methods of repression by which that re- 
volution is being met. What could ` be done in pro- 
test? The complexity of the Communal Award 
concealed its infamy. The suffering of nameless 
thousands of Civil resisters was lost in a cons y 
of silence. There seemed to. Gandhi but one el > 
tive method of protest left; and he took it” FA 
a bessionstely, written pamphlet worthy of wide 
distribution in England, especially in Diehard circles. 


Historical Inscriptions of Southern India 


By Robert Sewell, 1.6.8. (Reta i : 
S. Krishnaswami eres AD saa ees 
University, Senate House, Chepauk, Madras, Rs 10 


Digitized hy AYPS Ropndatioofherypi ENdjeSenBania L 
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are being daily added to by fresh discove 
Archæological and Epigraphical Depart 
Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar well puts 
was one of the few, who was fully qua Gey 
up the great task of compiling a work of th 
pendious kind. And he has done it with d 
able industry. To say that is not to n 
other factors involved in its production ; 
experience, skill and unabated interest jn it 3 
which should have contributed each its ov 

towards its production. The Government of ag 
deserves to be congratulated on sanction a 
publication and the Madras Unive “ity wit i 

shown commendable zeal in advancing hist vial 
research on approved lines should also be comin 
mented on issuing it as a University publication 
To understand the general scope of this work ate 
appreciate it at its real worth, It endeavours to 
take into account all published historical inseri 
tions—published in any learned journal or ofie 

report or volume and sets them jin chronological 
order. Undated inscriptions have been generally 
omitted ; and the A.D. reckoning has been adopted in 
preference to that of Saka, Kaliyuga and other 
eras. One advantage of this dating is that ike 
interested student is saved the labour of calculating 
the date. And when we remember that Mr, Sewell 
was a recognized authority in the matter of calculat 
ing dates—he was joint author with Mr. Dikshit of 
the Indian Calendar—we know what a boon he has” 

conferred on research workers in South Indian History, 4 
The list starts with 250 B.C. and ends with 1876, th 
date of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation as Empu 
of India, A map of South India and numerous genea 
logical tables and a copious Index enhance the vaina 
of this splendid publication, which is bound t 
advance historical research in Southern India in the” 
years to come. ` 


A Justification of Capitalism. 


Industrial Canada for April refers toa hook 
of German authorship, Magnificent 1 foney-Makers, 
which, it says, sets out to trace the carecrs of some 
twenty of the richest men in the world since th 
Middle Ages, commencing with Lorenzo di Me 
and ending, dramatically, with Ivar Kreuger. The 
central thesis to which each biography conte à 
testimony is the essential impermanence of wedi 
except when accompanied by fulfilment of conditia 4 
Three are mentioned : (1) ‘the source of the na 
must be such as to animate and not to alton 
desire for hard work ; (2) wealth must he ua 
the spirit that makes for peace and not for war rae it 
War excites all the forces of instability; and ( k 
must be employed democratically, that is, in ® tp filter 
which enables the enjoyment of its hene ts A co) 
through to all sections of the local or nationa, n o 
pomit That is the essence and justif i 
authentic capitalism. Says the writer, 
freedom and Sea, EAAS with all its ay 
forartisticas well as utilitarian development 16 
& money .foundation ; in other words on capite 


From Chaos to Control. 


Sir Norman Angell has published # new 
economics with Allen & Unwin. Thiesi 
From Chaos to Conirol. Jt is based on 
used in the delivery of the Halley. 
Lectures, 1932-1933. As the lectures wer? 
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! IHE BANK OF MYSORE, LIMITED. 


Sa 


NKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE 
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| Address: -« Mysorebank ”’ ESTABLISHED 1913 Telephone No. 393. 


Fully paid up) Rs. 20,00,000. Reserve Funds Rs. 21,00,000, _ 
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The P. & O. Banking Co 

| Í London Bankers :—Eastem Bank, Ltd., London, E. C. 

| Current Accounts :—.\re opened and interest at one sh cent per annum allowed on ines up fo 
Rs, 10,000. 

| Fixed Deposits :— Fixed Deposits are received for Six and Twelve months on terms which ı may be ascertained 
on application . 

| Thrift Deposits Accounts are opened and interest allowed at the rate of 3% per, annum. Rules to be 
had on application. F ; 

| loans and Cash Creclits:—Are granted on Government and other approved securities, 

| Miscellaneous : ~The Bank issues drafts on its Agents in all the Principal’ towns in the Mysore State. and 


British India ; also forwards. for constituents, sterling drafts on London to any given address. Government and 
` other securities received for safe custody, purchases and sales effected: dividends and interest realized as directed, 
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BOOKS AT CONCESSION PRICES 


1. The Madura Saurashtra Community. By K. R. R. SASTRY, M.A., F.R.ECon.g., | 
Author of “ South Indian Guilds MRANA, 


A Study in Applied Economics, worthy of close attention. Price Re. 1. 
To Subscribers of the MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL As. 12 only. 


2. The Indian Caste System. By C. HAYAVADANA RAO, B.A., B.L., F.R.ECON.S,, 

Fellow of the Mysore University, with a Foreword by MR. A. R. WADIA, 
Professor of Philosophy, Mysore University. 

From the Foreword :—“ There is nothing so unique in India, nothing so all-pervasive in 

India as caste. Normally one may expect that so common a theme would be as well understood 

as it is talked about. But it does not take one long to discover how involved it is and how ignorant 

we are about it, Some good research has heen done throwing some light on its complexity, but a 

goodly portion of it lies buried in census reports or learned tomes, and the man in the street, 

even an educated one, knows precious little about it. That is why I felt very much interested in 

the articles on Caste, which appeared in the pages of the Mysore Economic Journal from the well: 

known pen of Mr, C. Hayavadana Rao. It is a very happy idea to republish them in book form, and 

I for one particularly welcome it....-...- aE The busiest man can spare some time to go 

through a booklet of 77 pages and, with sech an aid to knowledge, no educated Indian would be 

justified in saying that he knows nothing about caste Mr. Hayavadana Rao has 


suggested various lines on which further research is still anxiously awaited. I trust his appeal 
will not fall on deaf ears.” 


Price Re. 1 per copy, Postage Extra. 
To Subscribers of the MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL As. 12 only. 


3. Swami Vivekananda. A Study by D. V. ATHALYE! ‘The latest biography, 


"narrative, critical, of the Great Swamiji. Dedicated to Shrimant Balasaheb i 
Pant-Pratinidhi, Chief.of Aundh, : 


With Illustrations, Price Rs. 4. 


4, Studies in Indian Rural Economics. By S. KESAVA IYENGAR, Professor of 


< Economics, H. E. H. The Nizam’s College, Hyderabad (Dn.), India; For some 
- time Economic Survey Officer with the Government of Mysore. ne 


This little book should induce Indians and: the world at large to think more seriously À 


_ of the rural side of Indian life, if our rural economic conditions should find more attention. a 
. , the hands of our Universities and Legislatures. ce 


Prices are net, Postage being extra in all cases. 
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HA The much-advertised World Economic 
(onference has broken up almost in disgust. 
pive weeks of meandering economic discus- 
have not led us anywhere. World 
A opinion, in any event, has not been divided 
about the work of the Conference.’ But undue 
enthusiasm was displayed by some of the 
legates and publicists who have vested this 
(Conference with partial success. These indivi- 
duals point to the tentative settlement of the 
(üre question and the wheat problem. But, 
His obvious even to the uninitiated that the 
Void Economic Conference was doomed to 
alure, right from the ‘beginning. 
i The World Economic Conference is initially 
i mited by the prevailing economic depres- 
nin the world during the post-war era, It 
ae become the fashion to insist that re- 
the ‘ons and war debts are at the bottom of 
| N crisis, In my opinion there is 
tou i that such contention is not altogether 
ded in facts. With transference of 
‘han that ue country to another and, more 
alae Renee of goods and services 
x aration iquidation of unsettled payments, 
lroduce and war debts are bound to 
tomis an element of chaos into the 
a een of the world. The debtor 
ities en denuded of useful com- 
rds li len they were driven to export them 
i quidation of commitments mostly 
4 pon them as in the case of the repara- 
ttimes many, Austria and elsewhere, and 
G voluntarily undertaken as in the 
ohen: debts in England, France, Italy 
- The wholesale withdrawal of gold 
a eo 18 sure to dislocate the national 
oe the debtor countries. Witness 
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The World Economic Conference. 
By Dr. Lanka Sundaram, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) 


Department of Economics and Politics, Andhra University ; 
Director, Indian Institute of International Affairs, 


wat era, There is complete economic and 
financial collapse in that country and all the 
spoon-feeding done by the League of Nations” 
in the shape of periodical doses of international 
credit has been of no avail at all, 

As for the creditor countries, the situation 
is none the better.. Even Uncle Sam faced the 
music when the Wall Street collapse of 1929 
took place. Gold was profusely pressed from 
all the debtor countries, in all twenty-seven, 
But what is to be done with this inert gold ? 
The only result of this glut of the home market 
would be speculation on the stock exchange, 
and the Wall Street crash is but.a direct result 
of an ever-expanding but certainly spurious 
industrial system in the country which could 
not find adequate markets in the above- 
mentioned debtor countries and others where 


‘the purchasing power of the individuai has 


been demonstrably weakened as a result of 
these reparations and war debts arrangements. 

Thus was the vicious circle started in the 
wake of these two unmoral arrangements, 
Numerous further developments of a more 
complicated character took place during the 
past 15 years in particular. The post-war 
flush of industrial activity in almost every 
country developed a system of operations 
which became extremely nationalistic and 
punitive in character. Exchange of inter- 
national commodities became impossible day 
by day. And now it can be claimed without 


exaggeration that world trade has contracted — 


to a very distressing point. In a serics of 


calculations which the London Heonomist has 


published very recently, it was stated that in 
the first quarter of 1929 the total world trade 
housand millions of gold dolla 
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figures were thirteen thousand millions, ce 
thousand millions, six thousand millions and 
five thousand millions. That is to say that 
world trade has fallen in value by two-thirds 
during the past five years. Tt must be 
remembered here that these figures represent 
the money value of the entire commerce world. 
But from the commodity basis, the decline 
in the world trade is not as drastic as 1s 
indicated above, but only a 26 or 27 per cent 
contraction in the actual volume of inter- 
national trade was registered during the same 
years. 
The difference between the above two 
indices is easily explained in the following 
manner. The greatest amount of havoc to 
international trade and economic solidarity in 
the world has been done by the precipitate and 
disastrous fall in commodity prices. A series 
of composite index-numbers worked by the 
Economist from the year 1923-25. (which is 
the base) right down to 1932 indicates that 
the world prices have fallen during this period 
by as many as 75 points. These index- 
numbers are drawn from a collection of prices 
_ of coffee, cotton, rubber, silk, tea, sugar, tin 
and wheat. Taking 1923-25 as the base, the 
index-numbers for February 1933 was indicat- 
ed by only 24.9. So much so, it is obvious 
that the disparity between a commodity 
appraisal of international trade and a money 
equation for the same is explained by this 
precipitate fall in the price levels of basic 
commodities in the world, 
The net result of this shrinkage in the value 
of world trade is the economic ruin of the 
producers of primary commodities such as 
the agriculturists, planters and miners. In a 
country like India which usually possesses 
a vast exportable foreign trade in primary 
commodities this fall in world prices has 
produced. the greatest amount of distress. 
The Indian agriculturist is now receiving 
perhaps about four annas in the rupee which is 
due to him according to the immediate post-war 
calculations. Indebtedness, local- as well as 
international, has thus become a very serious 
menace. The money values of previous 
commitments have assumed to-day dispropor- 
tionate and certainly i si aaueee 
; à y impossible dimensions. 
_ The fluctuations in the gold-silver equation 
; have again contributed towards further 
depressing the already depressed economic 
position of the world, Occasi 
Japan has so thoroughly 
sed ational cu 


and deliberately 
currency in order to 
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macy of Japan’s economic penetration ; 

the world markets has now. become as cae 
fact. This supremacy has two resulte ae 
opposite character. In the first place Ze ra 
ficial stimulus is given to Japan’s export tr T 
at the expense of other industria] ni 
particularly in the textile lines. But Jaen 


snap? 


J ofthe 
| pol ! 


ihe W 
pation 
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population has been subject to the greatest | ‘pation 
amount of sacrifice and privation. A similar } proble 
parallel can he obtained from the recent yell a 
history of the dumping of wheat, timber and oil | nugad 
by Russia and of coal by Belgium. Price } ments 
discrimination is not an unknown feature the wl 
even to the orthodox economists, but this | ihe ect 
process of commercial sabotage indulged in Wo 
by a few governments has now produced a 
set of circumstances which is sure, as it has The 
already done, to shake the economic founda | has be 
tions of the world. This is one of the reasons | toward 
why the National Government in England was | But ni 
worried to death in 1951-32 “to rectify the ditions 
adverse balance of trade”. This is also g Was n 
partially the reason why England was compelled gy mice w 
to establish the Exchange Equalisation Fund. | Americ 
The net result-of the above analysis leads 4 such ir 
to the conclusion that the besetting problem 4 People 
of the World Economic Conference centred } sal tc 
round over-production and under-consump: | ud Bi 
tion. In other words, there is mal-distribu 4 sheet o 
tion widely rampant in the world to-day. The ty re 
collapse of prices has logically led to the puttms 4 i the 
up of world stocks of primary products 4 aa 
This inordinate storage of consumable goods” eee 
is the direct result of the hope that pues i bs sat 
might improve in future. Producers of a pee 
mary goods all over the world have been lulle | a apne 
into a false sense of security supplied by this To Cc 
hope and a piling up of the world stocks has | ‘ence 
a |; g up of f: $ Taking | h 


been steadily going on since 1920. ; GOR 
the years 1923-25 as the base yearn 1 a 
of world stocks of primary products a 

follows: 1927-144, 1931—264, 1992 
and January 1933—265. That 1s Oo 
world stocks of primary products have ® 

doubled themselves during the past $ 
years. 0 


yell 


: iti 
There is no:doubt that this acount 
of world stocks of primary pz0 ze {uthe 
much to do with, in fact has mue th 


precipitated, the economic : collapse o 


ity 
world as the steady decline in the cone cst i 


prices during the post-war era. 49. 
mated that the ane of wheat in the int 
has gone down to alevel never E 
400 years ago. This- is the direct a y 
the policy of the Federal Form Fo 


ang the Wheat Pool in C 
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4 » of this wheat concert is symptomatic 


ee he panic as well as the desire for specific 
i relief which the Governments all over 
Joca being faced with. Economic 


ihe world are te ees 

nalism has thus come to stay and w hat- 
ver May be the general desire of the inter- 
a ional community to solve international 
| Be fs internationally, jingo politicians as 
| PI as cautious industrial magnates have 
pinged themselves with their respective govern- 
| nents in trying to apply the lancet instead of 


atl 


ee ile wholesome potion of the physician to cure 
oa | he economic ills of the world. 
ed in WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT WORK. 
ae The World Economic Conference in London 
unda. | las been logically called upon to apply itself 
asons towards seeking a remedy for the above evils. 
d was | But right from. the beginning impossible con- 
y the | ditions prevailed. and unanimity on the agenda 
also | ms not forthcoming. Initially, the Confer- 
pelled | ae was faced with the serious handicap of 
Fund, | America refusing to include in the agenda 
Jeads {auch important questions tike the war debts. 
oblem f People expected that London would set the 
tred | sal to the work inaugurated at Lausanne 
sump: | id Basle which produced a final balance 
tribu- J sheet of European inter-governmental debts. 
‘The J The rent in the financial world is represented 
utting | iy the Sterling-Dollar countries led by 
ducts. 1 England and America on the one hand and the- 
goods | Y0ld-bloc sponsored by mighty France and 
prices ter satellites led to serious trouble when the 
f ptr | Mnference tried to work out a suitable inter- 
tulled | Mional monetary standard. Thus the Mone- 
y this "ty Commission of the World Economic Con- 
cs has | nce failed to reach agreement between 
taking | selves and such a small country like 
ndice 1 Olland would pethaps have had broken up 
ay Í ton onference but for the fact that this ques- 
es ris iene ternational currency stabilization 
Se, |, ttisoned at least for the time being. 


Mice foe the stabilization of commodity 
Voy 122? Economic Sub-Committee of the 
KN th conomic Conference, America proved 


nirien pene price levels in individual 
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low level? Certainly not. Hence the world 
must face the music of economic particularism. 
To equate the respective commodity price 
levels in the world and to arrive at a definite 
basis on which the world.prices can be sta- 
bilized and equated to a stable international 
currency standard is almost a herculean task 
and in this the World Economie Conference 
has failed deplorably, 

The World Economic Conference ought to 
have been guillotined a long time ago but the 
anxiety of international statesmen to save 
face has produced a lingering death after over 
five weeks of confused effort at London. . We 
ave told that the Conference would again 
resume its work, but, as realists, we can safely 
come to the conclusion that the Conference - 
was but an utter failure, 

But qualified in the following manner, the 
wheat question has been no doubt assailed 
with a sufficient degree of warmth. There is 
no doubt that wheat as well as silver are of 
primary importance to: America than any 
other economic problem, And in both these 
instances American co-operation with Hurope 
and the rest of the world has produced some | 
definite, though fugitive, results, Agreement 
on restriction of further silver output, on pay- 
ment of war debts with the white metal and 
on comparable quotas which each silver 
country must conform to before they dispose 
of silver on the world market, has been claim- 
ed to be the most outstanding result of the ? 
World Economic Conference, 

But the American delegation was unable 
to maintain a united front at the Conference, 
President Roosevelt himself being new to office 
could not come to quick and fundamental 
decisions to make the Conference a success. 
Hence the slow death, as I have said above, 
of London where Lausanné and Basle were 
such outstanding successes. It is claimed 
by the Indian delegation that for India this 
silver agreement is bound to he of substan- 
tial benefit. A similar claim was put forward 
in extenuation of the flight of gold from our 
country since September 1931. Indian gold, 
and, we are told, inert Indian gold was digged 
up for the henefit of the entire mass of the 
Indian community, and Indian gold: was 
demonstrated to be extremely chivalrous in 


Economic Co: 
of Indian si 
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Prophesying in the economic field is not an 
easy task, but I for one cannot see my way to 
accept this claim of interested international 
financiers.” In any case stabilization of silver 
can at best be a disconnected fact, isolated 
from constructive effort which cannot possibly 
take a full view of the world economic 
depression and affect the necessary remedy. 
We have now come to be so thoroughly 
accustomed to the failure of International 
conferences that we need not wail over the 
break-up of the World Economic Conference. 
Ostensibly to pave the way for the success of 
this- Conference the Disarmament Conference, 
which was dragging on a miserable existence 
ab Geneva from February 1932, had heen 
adjourned, I very much doubt whether its 
yesumption is going to be of any material 
advantage to the World Economic Conference. 


Canadian Trade with Asia. 


Canada has made great proportionate 
progress in her trade with Asia and Pacific 
ebuntries when her trading possibilities are 
contrasted with those of the United States of 
America, Mr. Robert H. Coats, Dominion 
Statistician, told the fifth Pacific Science 
Congress at, Vancouver, B.C. He referred 
to a brochure prepared by the Dominion 
Bureaw of Statistics, recording Canada’s trade 
‘vith countries in these areas for the years 
1923 to 1932 inclusive. Imports into Canada 
from Asia during this period decreased 54.8 
per cent, and exports thereto 37.1 per cent, 
Mr Coats declared, while imports into the 
United States from Asia during the same 
period decreased 64.5 per cent and exports 
42.9 per cent. Canadian imports from 
Oceania increased 121.8 per cent in the 10- 
year period. Canada’s total Asiatic and 
Oceanic imports in 1932 were $22,671,000 
and exports to these countries in that year 
were $36,292,000. The Robin Hood Mills 
a well-known milling company, with offices 
and mills from coast to coast, ‘announce that 
salaries will be advaneed 10 per cent owing 
to an improvement in conditions. Mr, Charles 

Ritz, general manager of the company, has 
issued the following statement:—*] have 
just returned from a trip through Western 
Canada, and must say it is several years since 
I have seen the crops looking as well as they 
do now. Moisture is plentiful everywhere, 
and even Southern Saskatchewan, which has 
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Party shibboleths and high-sounding do ; 
have been our besetting sin, We are in 


that economic disarmament must preced 
military disarmament. And in so far as the 
World Economic Conference failed to secure the 
first, it would be impossible for us to ex i 
anything tangibly beneficent from the aan 
mammoth Geneva farce. Sy 

The failure of the World Economie Con. 
ference is bound to give a fillip to further 
economic nationalism in the world with its 
concomitant inter-statal ctonomic warfare 
After all, Charles Darwin may be right, After 
all, again, Karl Marx is equally right. The 
Survival of the Fittest and the Materialistic 
Conception of History have thus become 
strange bed-fellows. At least this is» the 
verdict of the World Economic Conference, 
if I am not altogether mistaken, 
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T found a spirit of optimism on the Prairies, 
It is really remarkable how many people who 
have been through extreme hardship the 
last two or three years show such wonderful 
courage and recuperative power. Business 
generally during the last 60 days or so has 
shown some improvement with us, both in 
the domestic and export markets. This may 
he accounted for by the fact that stocks 1 
buyers’ hands were generally very light and 
the advance in the market influenced purchases 
for future shipment in greater quantities 
than has been the custom during the past 
year or so. There is no doubt the general 
advance in commodity prices will shortly he 
reflected in a retail way. and we have IW 
announced to all employees from coast r Í 
coast an advance in ` salaries of 10 per cemi 
effective on July 1.” 
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Money talks—and it generally says 
bye”. f 
% X 
lf you can say “Its a ; 
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If you're always guardin’ agal 
things, the little ones ’as you, as ue he 3 
said at Wellington Barracks when 

* x 

The young man about to » 
who was advised to try to make #5” 
rst found lat he had to ty © 


slaty 
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old 


de 
the he old ill-adjusted world economy is pass- 
the Be: a new world economic order is 
ie ie its place. The exact nature of that 
er 


new order has not become clear. All far-see- 
fy statesmen would like to see the emergence 
: ite carefully planned world economy, but for 
| the present a planned economic nationalism 


on- 
her 


X i vigorously coming into the forefront. In 
aS Russia, it has taken a communistic form ; 
a butin Italy and Germany, it has taken other 
i | forms although equally autarchic. ~ To-day 
me 4 the largest of the economically developed 
the countries 1s launching on the same course 
Ce; wder a semi-dictator, and quite possibly, 
more countries may follow on the same path of 
economic self-sufficiency. A general survey 
| of the trends of development has become 

necessary at this stage. 

Tes, L. 
“ih At the. close of the 19th century, world 
the | ¢conomy was based on a not very equitable 
ful | division of labour between one part of 
ress. | the world . which produced raw materials 
has | md the other part which turned them into 
in | fished goods. Roughly, the division was 
nay | between Western Europe and the rest of the 
in f Wold. Certain regions in Western Europe 
and f Mdsome in North America specialized in the 
ses | MGe-scale manufacture of goods; and coun- 
ties | tes in astern Europe, Asia, Africa and 
ast | South America became the market for the 
ral} file of Western Europe’s finished goods and 
be f&r the purchase of raw materials and food- 
ust sul which were abundantly produced in 
n aa continents. Great Britain held the 
a on RED of the industrialized West, and not 
j y did she become the factory of the: world 
od I ing, cane to manage the shipping, bank- 
1 bert ot ee and foreign exchange for a good 
Ion world. As a result of the great 
tr | Moreaseq ie of these occupations, wealth 
E o oo Western Europo and 
| was not equitably distributed, it 


uall 


y filtered down to the masses, and in 
He ere arose in Western Europe, espe- 
k ngland, a standard of comfort which 
ar was the marvel of the. whole 


hiliste es the national dividend’ of the 

idly Hea Western, countries was growing 
ori ne economic position ofi the rest of 
"tower. Showed. no appreciable sign of 
ie a Tt is a, well-known fact that the 
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Towards National Self-Sufficiency. 
By P. J. Thomas, M.A., B.Litt., Ph.D. 


University Professor of Economics, Madras. 


agricultural countries has been long going 
on at a loss to the latter. “Even in the opi- 
nion of so @utious a statistician as Sir Josiah 
Stamp, “the world as a whole and over a 
given length of time has almost certainly been 
fed below cost price for the last 100 years, 1f 
one takes into account the proper elements 
of cost’; and this view has been supported 
by other equally competent students. 
Indeed where agriculture has become capi- 
talistic and on the large-scale—chiefly by the 
capital and enterprise of European settlers— 
there has been an increase of economic pros- 
perity and a slight rise in the standard of 
comfort even of the native people around ; but 
in India and China, which contain nearly half 
the world’s population, small-scale agriculture 
and uneconomic holdings persist and no 
appreciable economic improvement has taken 
place till quite recent times. The purchas- 
ing power of the Indian agriculturist can be 
judged by the fact that even in 1928, a year 
of high prices, his per capita income was com- 
puted at Rs. 45 per annuin.f In the same 
year, the average income of the American 
agriculturist was about Rs. 900 and that of 
the American industrialist about Rs. 2,300 per 
annum. piel 
The result is a disharmony of the most 
unfortunate type. Ontheone hand, we have 
a highly efficient machine industry in the West, 
ready to produce tons and tons of goods at 
rapidly falling prices; on the other, we have 
the hungry. masses of India and China and 
Africa who are unable to buy those goods 
even at falling prices, because their pruchas- 
ing power is incredibly low. Recent achieve- 
ments of machine industry in speed and effi- 
ciency have beaten all record, and to-day a 
single labourer with the help of an up-to-date 
machine can do work which even in the middle 
of the 19th century took hundreds of labourers 
to carry out.t The limiting factor is therc- 
fore no longer production, but consumption: 
There has been a lag im purchasing power, a 
lag which to-day offers a powerful resistance 
to the increase of production all over the 
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world. Such a lag is perhaps inherent in He 
present system of industry and eurrency a 
but it has been aggravated by the type ©) 
world economy which obtained till lately. 
The industrial countries went on accumulat- 
ing capital, and continued to pradie 
consumable goods of fine quality, but k T 
agricultural countries, where dwell the bulk ¢ 
the world’s population, have not the where- 
withal to purchase them, in spite of their 
moderate prices. The industrial nations did 
not realize the fact that their prosperity 1s 
dependent on the prosperity of the agricul- 
tural countries; and they went on perfecting 
the technique of production leaving consump- 
tion to automatic adjustment. Shrewd 
observers knew that a world economy based 
on such disparity cannot long function, and 
they predicted that nemesis: would pursue 
the steps of the industrialist when the 
impoverishment of the agriculturist would 
affect his selling powers. } 
Such a nemesis has already arrived, and the 
world to-day is in its grip. World prices 
have slumped heavily; but the agricultural 
prices have slumped more heavily than non- 
agricultural prices, In the U.S.A. the prices 
of farm commodities have fallen by nearly 
60 per cent from the level of 1929, but the 
prices of finished products have declined only 
by 24 per cent.{ Even before the trade 
depression, industries were faced with the stone- 
wall of under-consumption in the populous 
agricultural countries; and now, with such 
wide disparity between the price of raw mate- 
tials and finished goods, the agriculturist’s 
purchasing power has shrunk by more than one- 
half; this meant that his income would hard- 
ly suffice for fixed charges such as interest, 
rent and taxes, and that his purchases have 
to be very restricted. It is said that there is 
an over-production in several commodities, 
but when such over-production exists in a 
world where full three-fourths of the population 
are ill-fed and ill-clothed, it is clear that the 
teal cause is the lag in purchasing power, 
inherent in the present industrial system and 
in the present distribution of wealth between 
agricultural and industrial countries. Re- 
striction of production cannot be the proper 


_temedy for such a malaise: as Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain suggested, expansion of con- 


in particular, P. W, Martin, The Purchasing 
iah Stamp, quoted in World Agriculture, 
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, imports and exports), rice fixati 


sumption would be the best solution, and con- 
sumption cannot be expanded when the world’s 
total dividend is so unequally distributed 
between the different countries and economie 
groups. Ë W 

~ We have thus come to a critical stage in the 
world’s economic development. World 
economy, based on a haphazard division of 
labour between raw-material producing and 
manufacturing countries, has been tried and 
found wanting. Agriculture has been the cinde- 
rella of world economy ; it must do all the dirty 
jobs, but it got a paltry remuneration for such 
work. Jndustry and trade obtained the bulk 
of the surplus. and they flourished for a time 
by an inequitable system of distribution, but 
this cannot go on for ever, It has brought 
about an economic collapse of unprecedented 
magnitudo. The world cannot recover from 
this mess, unless the relationship between agri- 
culture and industry is more equitably 
adjusted. Machine industry has worked 
wonders, but its propress is now seriously 
marred and the fate of the competitive system 
of industry is hanging in the balance. 

„ To-day man knows the secret of producing 
all his requirements in large quantities and at 
small cost, and thus the gloomy forebodings 
of Malthus have been falsified. But the 
folly and greed of man stand in the way of all 
these achievements being used to maximum 
advantage. Any improvement. of this state 
of things can only come by ushering in @ plan 
ned system of world economr—one in which the 
world’s total income will be more equitably 
distributed between the different countries 
and economic groups. 


Il. 


_ There is to-day a wide-spread dissatisiae 
tion about tariffs, import quotas, exohapa 
restrictions and other impediments to trade. 


These are all wicked devices indeed, but they a 


came into being for the protection of natia 
industries against the unfair competition a 
imports especially from countries Tel 
bounty-fed industries and depreciated pe 
cies. Under the protection of the tariff, 28 to 


countries in Europe and Asia sousi id 


develop their ‘infant’ industries and the 
countries wanted to foster their ‘key ? 
tries. Even before the War, tariff wall 
iN existence, but they became much hig 
the abnormal conditions during 
Besides tariffs, there arose: also requisi 
controls. priority systems, prohib 
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vement of trade. After the War, 


ihe free MO 


nS ] owas a powerful wave of economic nation- 
ls | there chiefly in the newly formed states of 
ed dan which have been busy developing 
a Bu panufact ures. At first, the tariffs were 
he a Bay imposed on finished goods, but subse- 
Jd | rently raw materials and foodstufis were also 
of icdluded in the list in most European countries 
nd | as they feared that the cheap imports from 


nd f new lands would injure their agricultural 
* The situation was further 


le- om interests.” a RS 
ty | aggrevated by the abandonment of the gold 
ch f standard in several countrics in 1931, and then 
Wk | followed a frantic increase of tariffs all round, 
me | exchange restrictions, export and import 
ub | quotas and otber devices, which have 
rht umulatively brought international trade to 
ed the present parlous condition. 
om | Indeed tariffs are a very imperfect 
mi- | implement for protection: they burden the 
bly | consumer, and create vested interests. Once a 
ed iri is imposed, it would he extremely 
sly dificult to see it abolished, even after the 
em jj circumstances which called for it have passed 
| way. Ina country like India where agricul- 
ng | ture is the predominant occupation, it is ASY 
at f tomake the tariff a means of benefiting the 
igs | well-to-do classes at the expense of the poorer 
the | sections of the community. 
all | One may admit all this, but still one may 
um | Nt find the way clear for the immediate 


ato | Rduction of tariffs. Roughly the principal 
m “| Motives behind the recent increase of tariffs 
Ee and protection. _ The Government 
ia ih ton ie z btains the bulk of its tax revenue 
i nee oms duties, and unless a radical 
Bi ae T effected, or some windfall comes 
UR wane oe cannot see how this Govern- 
ae aan; reduce its tariff substantially in the 
uture. The protective tariff may be 


nge 4 reduc ; : 
ey, ted to some extent, provided currencies 


de. qot eae 
a i X countries that have abandoned the gold 
j ard can be stabilized. Even if this is 


nal Aln 
Wi 2 good part of the protective tariff will 


a ee the case of those countries which 
1 Step ae on protecting infant industries. 
tif 0 eae of national, industries can be 
dit is y a number of powerful ‘reasons, 

1 inves i 00 late in the day for economists 
tng 8 against it, with arguments which 
‘vour with their carly Victorian pre- 
o R Even J. M. Keynes, who ten years 


b 
' le fundamental. truths, has come to think 
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oun advantages of international division of 
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ered free trade as based on indis-` 


ob at all comparable with what — 
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they once were.f Indeed tariffs may not be, 
perhaps are not, the most effective and the 
least harmful means of fostering industrial 
development. This is a matter on which 
cach country must make up its mind, although 
some advice from international bodies might 
be helpful, especially at this juncture. 


The nations assembled at the World Eco- 
nomic Conference, both in 1927 and in 1933 
have denounced tariffs, but they have so far 
done nothing beyond preaching a counsel 
of perfection. Tariffs cannot be abolished, 
cannot be even lowered substantially, unless 
(i) public expenditure in the different countries 
is rationalized, (ùi) currencies are stabilized, 
and (iii) the industrial ambitions of the dif- 
ferent nations are somehow reconciled. The 
last is extremely important, because if the 
conflicting industrial ambitions of the nations 
remain, protective tariffs will not be lowered. 
Laneashire, India and Japan are to-day com- 
peting for a dwindling market in cotton tex- 
tiles, and so long as this is going on, India, 
which has a growing single cotton ‘industry, 
will have to impose a protective tariff on her 
textile imports or resort to some other device 
by which imports can be kept below a limit. 
Indeed there are means for reconciling the 
interests of all the three countries and let us 
hope that it will soon be done. Similarly, 
the ambitions of the different countries in 
important lines of production, both industrial 
and agricultural, must be examined and an 
attempt must be made to recondition the 
world economy on a new plan, locating each” 
industry on such spots as are best. suited for 
it and even indicating, if possible, the line of 
production and zone of marketing for each. 
Thus the economic equilibrium of the world 
can be restored by readjusting the rela- 
tionship between the different groups of coun- 
tries and of different economic groups, in such 
a manner as to maximize the world’s national 
dividend and distribute it in the most equit- 
able manner. 3 


The World Economic Conference which has 
just conluded its sittings has achieved prac- 
tically nothing in this direction. It talked 
of tarifi truce, currency stabilization and 
international agreements for restricting tho- 
production of some important commodities, 


but it has not come to any definite settlement — 


on any of those issues. To talk of tariff tru 
without effecting currency stabilization y 
be futile ; and it is out of the quest. 


E 
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prices without pursuing these and other mdan 
national lines of action. There are power 
ful vested interests to count with, and in-parti- 
cular there is the Roosevelt programme of 
internal economic action on which the United 
States has sct its heart. Now that the inter- 
national economic programme has failed, at 
any rate for the present, the alternatives will 
be a rampant economic nationalism, each 
country, going its own way and scrambling 
for its markets as best as it could ; or the for- 
mation of such groups as the gold bloc and. 
sterling bloc, with powerful free-lances like the 
U.S.A., Russia and Japan impeding the 
action of both. There are no signs, of a peace- 
ful settlement in the near future; economic 
autarehy seems to be the most powerful 
tendency, but an uncompromising autarchy 
may produce a clash which would shake world 
economy to its very foundations. 
IIT. 

The idea of economic nationalism has been 
growing from the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury and has gained considerably in momem- 
tum during and after the war of 1914-18. 
Till about 1870, Great Britain had practically 
a monopoly in large-scale industry, but since 
then Germany, France and the United States 
succeeded in building up their own industries 
and they adopted, and in some ways adapted 
and improved, the methods of machine indus- 
try till then pursued by Britain. Thus those 
Nations, especially Germany became formid- 
able competitors of Britain ‘and there set in a 
struggle for raw materials and for markets. 
Although those three .countries adopted 
macihne industry, they did not become so 
predominently dependent on industry and 
commerce as is Britain; they took pains to 
apply scientific methods to agriculture and 
developed. a more or less balanced economic 
system in which agriculture, Industry and 
trade found each a prominent place. During 
the last War, the United States made rapid 

strides in industrial development and agricul- 
ae mechanization, and the unexampled 
p sperity which resulted from this enabled 
er to make national self-sufficiency her 
predominant aim, The Russian five-ycar plan 
aim at ¢stablishing economic Aue, aa 
they are having tremendous consequence 
oe and Germany are now pursuing the ae 
eee by employing quite different 
pene circumstances to-day favour the 
1 gaa 1 self-sufficiency all over the 
hand, 
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industries; ‘and on the other, industria 
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nations are exerting every nerve to grow 
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food within the country, for political as Well Perha 
as economic reasons. As machine industry , rhe olde 
goes on expanding in the ‘new’ lands, f round | 
the market for the industrial products of 4 compar 
Western Europe will become more ‘and more | a co) 
circumscribed ; and the greater the Successo | fenefit | 
agricultural reconstruction in industrial lands } groducti 
the smaller will be the future market for the | bis 
raw materials and foodstufls which hitherto | sphere, | 
came from Asia and. America. As the Worl! | yilllon¢ 
Economic Survey (1932) puts it in a striking J will gron 
passage: “The diffusion of manufacturing vlvanta 
equipment and technical knowledge leading Í comes te 
to industrial development in backward com: ` hearings 
tries, together with the reluctance of powerful | painted 
industrial creditor countries to sacrifice their | lates to 
agricultural industries in order to admit cheap processe 
foodstuffs, is leading to the gradual narrowing {| md dir 
of markets for the great export surpluses of } Indeed 
agricultural countries. ”* } ments 1 
The stationary trend of populations in tlear cc 
Europe, and the increasing yield of agricul- 7 sme ca 
ture per acre by the use of scientific methods J 10 ne 
tend to further weaken the demand for the 4 ‘mpare 
staples of agricultural lands. In result, there taming 
is likely to be less dependence between the | beneficn 
different groups of countries in future, and 4 of view, 
interational: trade may further decline. luba nc 
In several ways, Great Britain is -rather Ete 
unfavourably placed for the adoption of ee 
a policy of economic self-sufficiency. he ee 
highly specialized industrial system which sit} i 
has built up can flourish best under a policy 7} ae 
of thorough-going free trade, which, woui Chen 
enable her to market her finished goods ant thev 
purchase her raw materials and foodstuf | TA 
manner. Not oim 8 


in the most profitable : 
does her industry produce for the world meig 
ket, but her efficient banking, shipp!2é 5 
financial system supply the needs of a po ue 


part of the world. Nevertheless, eve? Grea 


and lat 


ae 3 di- 
Britain has recognized the changing oa : 
tions in the world’s economic structu? Ae SN 
has already launched on a reconditiowne a Thus 


her economic system with the help ois a d 
policy suited to her imperial position i, 
commercial interests. The adoption © 
a policy by Britain marks an epot 
world’s economic development. < 
going free trade is for the time bel 

of the past, Tts theoretical advanteg 
remain, but when the'rest of the woul’ 
suing a policy of arrant economic nee jn 
not even the most powerful nation ae 


ae 


4 id can afford to maintain a purely free 
q yor , 


trial yi n ’ 

| e policy. EET ; A 

E ee this is not altogether unfortunate. 
me! | pie older economists justified free trade on thé 
Sy “ J that each country has an absolute or 


mds ound t : : i 
8 r. : F pparative advantage in the production of 
ompa 


more ime commodity and that all co untries would 
83 of | benefit by each. sticking to its own- line of 
ands, | duction and exchanging its goods with 
tthe fahe, free of impediments, In a certain 
herto | sphere, this will always remain true. France 
Vorld | illlong continue to pi oduce wine and Ceylon 
iking f sill grow tea; because they have an absolute 
uring | advantage in such production; but when it 
ding f tomes to comparative advantage, the practical 
‘oun- f fearings are not quite so clear. As Mr. Keynes 
erful | pointed out recently, “ Experience accumu- 
their | lates to prove that most mass production 
heap J processes can be performed in most countries 
wing | md climates with almost equal efficiency. ° 
es of | Indeed this has been due to recent improve- 
| nents in industrial technique. Even if a 
s in | dear comparative advantage still exists in 
ricul- | tome cases, it may be that industrial activity 
hods | in ‘new’ countries may discover a higher 
r the | “mparative advantage, and therefore, main- 
there | taining the status yuo may not be the most 
1 the f Mneficial policy even from the world point 
and | a view. ‘To take an example: it may be that 
i Cuba now possesses a comparative advantage 
ather 1 2 the production of sugar, but when the 
Tsources. of India are- tapped, it may be 
The | “covered that this country would produce 
hehe } arat a much lower cost. Is it then in the 
volicy | Metests of the world'to leave Cuban sugar a 
vould } eplay? Indeed it is the interest of the 
; and | pa producers, but it may not be the interest 
stufe | tthe world. Let the different parts of the world 


B 
2 


only an an opportunity to develop themselves, 
me F later when it is known by experience 
j E À ee part has the highest comparative 
Bo t aer the time will be ripe for a proper 
ane ‘ll of free trade, and international trade 


then be placed on a stable footing. 
IV. 


i ORN 2 policy of economic isolation is fast 
i Morne? and now that the World Economic 
ence has failed, it will gain in momentum. 


BS tere is 
: Tae will lead to a better balanced 
ies o cnomy and thus diminish the inequa- 
table k istribution, which have done consi- 
ee eee in the past, But great caution 
tupt, ry in directing this new: policy 

Proper channels, Few countrics,.in 
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the world have the means of transforming 
themselves into completely  self-sufficing 
economic units. The World Economic Confer- 
ence of 1927 gave a conditional recognition to 
the policy of self-sufficiency,. but they made it 
clear shat it was only justified where * the size, 
natural resources, economic advantages and 
geographical situation of the country’ 
warranted it. But such countries are very few. 
Not many . States in Western Europe can 
establish such a claim. The United States and 
Russia are the recognized examples. Indeed 
the domestic trade of the U.S.A. is much 
larger than her foreign trade, and she exports 
only a much smaller proportion of her annual 
produce than most industrial countries in 
Europe. She has also vast and diversified 
natural resources, and has a growing popula- 
tion to exploit them and to serve an expanding 
home market. With such facilities, she may 
develop a much fuller form of economic nation: 
alism, but even she cannot be expected in the 
present circumstances to do without her 
export and import. trade. It may be that 
exports are a very small proportion of her home 
production, but even that little has to he 
exported, ~and if such exports cannot find a 
market outside the country, the price of the 
whole produce will be afiected and that may 
dislocate the whole economic structure of the 
country. Further, mass production of the 
most up-to-date type will not be profitable 
in many lines unless the market is larger than 
available within the country. The growing 
creditor position of the U.S.A. is another 
important factor to be counted with. The 
great American Republic is now launching 
on the ‘new deal’, and time alone will show 
how her brilliant attempts at planned. econo- 
mic development will react on herself and 
other countries. ; 

India and China are in certain respects more 
self-sufficient and it is possible that eventually 
they will be more successful in stich experi- 
ments. But in the present circumstances, 


they can ill-afford to neglect their foreign 


trade. India exports only a very small’ 
percentage of her: total annual production. 
Half the world’s rice crop is in India, but she 
exports very little of it ; more than 20 per cent 
of the world’s sugarcane is in India and she 
exports no ‘part of it. But she has got to ex- 
port her jute and cotton and groundnut, and 
would sufer severe hardship if those are not 


exported. “India needs an annual favourab 


a falling export trade, 
debi Da 
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Even if complete national self-sufficiency, is 
not attained, several countries can easily. 
succeed in making their economic system much 
more self-sufficient than it is to-day. There- 
by, the old industrial countries will be 
deprived of their markets, and as it is not easy 
to readjust an industrial structure, great 
suflering may result from the growth of 
economic nationalism. “Countries whose popu- 
lation, equipment, railways and, ports have 
come into being for the purpose of meeting 
the needs of others will loss their raison d'etre 
and their people must face the prospect of 
unemployment and a prolonged depression of 
the standard of living.’* It may be that 
some of those countries have achieved greater 
efficiency in an industry than their older 
competitors, but the rapid extinction of an 
old-established industry is neither just nor 
calculated to promote world harmony. Such 
far-reaching changes in the world’s economic 
structure must come as gradual readjust- 
ment, and not as a revolutionary expropria- 
tion. 

In these circumstances, an international effort 
is essential to reconcile the industrial ambitions 
of the different nations and to decide on the lines 
of readjustment, and the pace of readjustment, 
of the industrial areas which are to-day im- 
perilled by the onrush of economic nationalism 
in other lands. Butit does not seem likely that 
such a readjustment would take place by world 
agreement to which all nations are parties; 
at any rato, the experience of the recent World 
Conferences does not give room for optimism. 
In the absence of such international action, the 
countries interested must themselves enter 
into bi-lateral or multi-lateral agreements, 
with a view to safeguarding their several in- 
terests. By such mutual agreements, a gradual 
readjustment can be carried out, spread over 
a series of years, They may agree on their 
respective lines of production and markets 
and havittg agreed on these, tarifis between 
them may be lowered or even abolished, if 

Tapos gphazdare ons permit. Trade between 

; may be, placed on a well-adjusted 
< quota’. system. Several such agreement 
may gradually create a planned world 
economy, however crude it may be. In the 
present circumstances, wisdom seems to lie in 


a such a line of action, Great Britain has 


-and to-day she is seeking an understangin 
4 


a bOn be almos 
AEn 


with Japan. @ther countries will have 
follow in the wake of Great Britain ie 
matter. The proper working of such pen 
ments depend upon a number of factors sie 
from time to time their usefulness will hoi 
be gauged by results. 0 


V. 


Economic internationalism of the old typ 
is therefore doomed, but a new econo 
internationalism may take its place, if the 
nations work on an agreed plan. The plan 
must take into account first and foremost the 
wide inequalities existing in the present 
distribution of the world’s income between the 
different countries and economic groups, 
Western Europe and North America have 
recently made tremendous strides in industrial 
production, but all that advance will be in 
vain unless the rest of the world obtains an 
effective demand for the commodities made in 
such large quantities in the West. Shrewd 
businessmen in Europe and America have 
already visualized the immense possibilities 
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for Westem industry by the increase of iind to 
purchasing power in Asiatic countries, Henry mnt of 
Ford was asked recently at a dinner what he | When | 
thought would be the best cure for the trade Tal the tf 
depression, and in reply the multi-millionaie Vibe stres 
wrote on the table-cloth with his lead pencil foring bia 
the numbers, 160—300—400, meaning there- t week p 
by that the future depended on increased 1 tig clea; 
consumption by the 860 million people te mang 


inhabiting Russia, India and China. 
Thus, in whatever manner you may 
it, from the standpoint of the world or from the 
standpoint of this country, the economi? 
development of India is one of the greatest i 
problems now facing world economy. Such & 4 
development is only possible by careful plan 
ning. Let us hope that public attention 5 j 
this country will soon, be directed towar 


that important problem. F 
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_ Delhi will overtake Rangoon, Very 
in the matter of trackless trams: 
for running railless tramcars was 


materialized, The Delhi Municipal 
mittee have sanctioned the plan § b 
the Delhi Electric - Supply 2? 
Company, for running trackless 
congested areas in West Delhi. 
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10 over the Swedish currency. 
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as a country has a gold standard the 
bank must maintain the internal 
| ychasing power of its currency relatively 
1}, goods ab a level corresponding to that of 
J i Only if this primary condition is in the 


l i fulfilled will it be possible to maintain 


{ so long 


q gnir al 


j a currency at its gold parity as fixed by the 
Tate Authorities. 

| Yow, if a country goes off the gold standard, 
| yssignifies the abandonment of the standard 
fich has determined the central bank's 
Jranagement of the currency. A logical 

ionsequence of this is that the State 

{uthorities will have to set up anew standard 
|.) which the central bank must conform. In 
fume cases, however, this consequence of the 
|itandonment of the gold standard has not 

ken realized, the tendency being to leave open 
jie question of the standard of monetary 
Jioliey. This has naturally conduced in a high 
teree to increase the uncertainty which was 
tnd to be entailed by the actual abandon- 
font of the gold standard. 

When Sweden in September 1931 abandon- 
ilthe gold standard, doubtless chiefly under 
tit stress of the situation which had arisen 
ming to its abandonment by Great Britain, 
‘meek previously the Swedish State Authori- 


j'8 clearly realized that a new standard for’ 


i M management of the Swedish currency must 
i A in its stead. In view of the universal 
hin of a coming inflation, it was above all 
A a to make it clear to the public 
To m : abandonment of the gold standard by 
1... 228 signified the relinquishment of all 
trefo i It was 
Tu, 0¢ natural that the maintenance of the 
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i? o level of commodity prices should be 
elat as the immediate programme for- 
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fey policy. This was in fact the 
en by the Swedish Authorities, and 
th ank most conscientiously complied 
iby, ese directions. $ 

mes evident, however, that Sweden, pre- 
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p lowed too long the general process of 


at} è 
1 0% which had been proceeding in the 


Countries, The low price level thus 
Was decidedly detrimental to the 


De regarded 
hown in’ 


Yin order to maintain the gold standard, - 
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e and commerce: of the country. A 
i ae inthis level of prices, therefore, 
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Sweden’s Monetary Policy. 
By Prof. Gustav Cassel. 


under its control, the Authorities ‘saw no 
objection to modifying the directions pre- 
viously given to the Riksbank and setting up 
a moderate rise in the level of wholesale prices 
as a desideratum. It was in fact on these 
lines that the Swedish programme of mone- 
tary policy was drawn up in May 1932, the 
extent of the contemplated rise in wholesale 
prices being limited by the requirement that 
there should be no appreciable rise in the 
actual cost of living. 

This programme, however, was not effec- 
tuated. On the contrary, the Swedish level 
of wholesale prices from the autumn of 1931 
showed a falling tendency, and the official 
index-number for wholesale prices sank from 
110 in September 1932 to 105 in April 1933. 
In these circumstances\t was naturally desired 
that more definite instructions in regard to 
Sweden’s monetary policy should be given 
at this year’s session of the Riksdag, and that 
the entire problem should be more thoroughly 
investigated, especially in connection with 
the principal questions of monetary policy 
which were to be brought up at the Economic 
Conference in London. In the spring of 1933 
the Government accordingly appointed a 
monetary council composed of representatives 
of industry, agriculture and banking, as well as ~ 
of experts on political economy. The remark- 
able thing occurred that this committee 
actually succeeded in prodicing a unanimous 
report with a truly positive content. 

In its deliberations on Sweden’s monetary 
policy the committee proceeded from two 
alternative assumptions. The first of these 
was that a rise in the world price level would 
actually be brought about. It was assumed. 
that the big countries would take the lead by 
simultaneously taking steps to raise the level 
of commodity prices within their borders. It 
was further assumed that such co-operation. 
would be accompanied by a stabilization of 
the rates of exchange between the principal 
currencies, first and foremost of the dollar rate 
of exchange forthe pound. Undersuch condi- 
tions the committee considered that Sweden 
should not merely follow along in the rise of 
prices but should aiso tie her rates of exchange 
to the leading currencies. The ques on of a 
reversion to a gold standard was no sed 
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id not exist, Sweden, in the opinon 
of the committee, should cenunue to i 
an independent monetary policy. 10 mog 
case it would first and foremost he nece sar) 

to check and neutralize the falling price Ta 
dency which had manifested itself in ees 
during the past six months. Over and ere 
this, Sweden, in pursuing an indepen Mg 

monetary policy, should aim at a moderate 
tise in the domestic level of wholesale prices, 
and it was considered that it might be expect- 
ed that, this could be done without entailing 
any appreciable rise in the actual cost of liv- 


system d 


ing, 
The implication involved in these recom- 
mendations was that the committee desired 
a more marked rise of prices in connection 
with a general rise of prices -on the world 
market. ea 
A cardinal point in the committee report 
is that Sweden’s monetary policy, if pursued 
independently, should. aim first angl foremost 
at regulating the internal purchasing power 
of the currency. A corresponding adjust- 
ment of the foreign value of krona, as express- 
ed in the rates of exchange, was regarded by 
the committee as a matter of course. Ou the 
other hand, the committee were strongly 
opposed to a devaluation of the krona, regard- 
less of its internal purchasing power, with a 
view to gaining commercial advantages. By 
this recommendation the committee has 
emphatically dissociated itself from that com- 
petition in depreciation of the foreign values 
of currencies below their purchasing-power 
parities which during the last few years has 
contributed, more disastrously perhaps than 
any other factor, to the continuous decline of 
the world economy. From the point of view 
both of monetary and commercial policy, 
such endeavours are so pernicious thet a 
definitive abandonnient thereof must be regard- 
ed as a primary condition for the success of 
International economic co-operation. 
„In egard to the means for effectuating a rise 
ìn the domestic level of prices the committee 
recommended. alleviations in the bank rate 
and in the grant of credits, They, moreover, 
proposed that the Riksbank should intervene 
actwely for the stated. purpose, which 
should also be furthered by the financing of 
State and communal expenditure on the relief 
of unemployment. In order to understand 
the Significance of this recommendation it 
should be realized that Sweden has no-estab- 
lished market for short-term State bonds 
and thus that the Riksbank has not the same 
opportunities as theccanrplbarcritn!3 
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and America, for example, to intery 1 the 
actively on the money market by the purgh yore T 
of treasury bills. The above-mentioned nol | o Gov 
in regard to credits would therefore be facil iby. 1 


tated if the Swedish State, to the 


` : f ie MiM 
extent, financed special expenditure 


required 
ew the 


on the 


relief of unemployment by issuing treasury 4 terven 
bills maturing alter periods of varying length, | of publi 
Such treasury bills could be taken up by the | othe £ 
commercial banks, which at the time of these | the stát 
deliberations had large demand deposits in the dor 
the Riksbank. This suggestion, however, is iso em} 
based on the assumption that the Riksbank } ptween 
would be prepared to rediscount these bills, | afected 
so that the commercial banks at any moment g well 
would find themselves at liberty to meet fikon f 
the increased demands from the industrial | This i 
world which might be expected to arise in | above,- 
connection with an economic revival. It was | that Sw 
moreover considered that the Riksbank should pendent 
be at liberty to purchase State bonds and ] with ag 
treasury bills so far as the bank thought this } tional ¢ 
necessary in order to effectuate the programme } be conc 
of monetary policy which had been drawn up. Jis afte 

It should be particularly observed that there 4 fully pr 
is no question of the State making any direct | event S 
demands on the Riksbank. The committee f further 
expressly points out that “in respect of State | vould 3 
financial demands on the Riksbank its com] on her 
plete independence should be maintained © | The b 
In order to grasp the meaning of this state- i approve 
ment it should be borne in mind that the } recomm 
Swedish Riksbank, though a State bank, 18 } pointed 
nevertheless entirely independent of the | Messen 
Government. It may be regarded -as E | the Rik 
institution which, so to speak, is owned byt a mith wh 
Riksdag. The latter, however, merely ele been dr 
general instructions for the management ot t due to 


bank: in regard to. credit policy and the TA | 
ing of State financial demánds the Riks wt 
has an independent position even as aa ad 
the Riksdag. The fact that the importan | 
maintaining this independence has thus Saa 
strongly emphasized must be regaree 
adequate guarantee against any 
entailed by fiscal requirements. 
bank, as the committee observe, 
be given any instructions in regart is 
tary policy beyond those which are ‘ ” 
in defining the aim of that poian 
the other hand, the Riksbank mie 
sidered to be bound to follow these i m 
and cannot contend that it has had Fa 
of bringing about the intended rise © 
if it has not availed itself of the opi 
for active intervention-by participiu 
financing of the expenditure 02 “i 
eee s 
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ines’ of monetary policy indicated 
embodied in a bill submitted by” 
yernment to the Riksdag on the 26th 
also contained a statement by 
He expressed the 
that the Riksbank should resort to active 
n in connection with the financing 
orks for the relief of unemployment 
extent necessary in order to attain 


pe | 


ve were 
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the 


level of wholesale prices. He 
sized the importance of co-operation 


gs well / 
ken for the execution of the programme. 
This immediate programme, as pointed out 
above, has been drawn up on the assumption 
fiat Sweden will be obliged to pursue an inde- 
pendent monetary policy without connection 
vith a gencral rise of prices based on interna- 
Should such an agreement 
te concluded; and if the necessary stability 
b afterwards attained, Sweden would be 
fully prepared to give her adherence. In that 
went Sweden could thus proceed considerably 
tuther on the road of rising prices than she 
would venture to do if she had to act solely 

on her own account. 
The bank committee of the Riksdag entirely 
tpproved the programme of monetary policy 
teommended by thé Minister of Finance. It 
Pointed out that this programme conformed 
ere to the lines of policy approved by 
£ Riksdag in 1932. The greater clearness 
te yea the programme of policy had now 
awn up, as the committee put it, ~ was 


| “to the fact that the desirability of a rise 
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Al ive : p 
mee Correspondent writes :—Impor- 
changes in the proposals to set 


E 
Pa Reserve Bank in India are at. present 


bite consi s 
eerd in London by a committee 
e the presidency of Sir Samuel Hoare, 
~ ecretary of State for India. The com- 


tee ig comt 3 A 
18 composed of.the deputy chairman 


Raa Jehangir, Sir H. Denning, Sir Akbar 
oe Mirza Ismail, Sir Louis Kershaw, 

‘a Kisch, Sir V. T. Krisknamachazi, 
Mpbell Rhodes, Sir George Schuster, 
eee ‘Sethna, Sir Henry Strakoseh, 
ae pueda Thakurdas, Messrs. Ankle- 
»v- U. Biswas, Ramsarandas, H. P. Mody 
N Mudaliyar, Mohammed Yamin 
- Rangaswami Iyengar, S. D. Waley 
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of prices.and the necessity of resorting to 
positive measures for its promotion had been 
brought into sharper relief against the back- 
ground of the: experiences of the past year”. 


_The Riksdag has now approved the recom- 


mendations of its bank committee. 

The monetary policy which Sweden has thus 
defined seems to be in complete conformity 
with the general interests of the world at the 
present moment. For the entire world eco- 
nomy a rise of prices is the primary condition 
for economic revival and the first step that 
should be considered when it comes to inter- 
national co-operation for breaking the force 
of the devastating world crisis. The logical 
basis for fixation of the rates of exchanges— 
which in this connection is certainly a great 


_desideratum—is that it shall have first been 


made clear how far each individual. country 
intends to go in regard tot he raising of the 
price level. What is more, once steps have 
been taken in earnest to raise the world price 
level, it will be incomparably easier to come 
to agreements in regard to a freer commercial 
policy as well as in regard to the regulation of 
internationa] debts of all kinds, 

It is highly desirable that the principal 
countries should take the leadin bringing about 
a rise of prices, to. which the rest of the 
world would doubtless joyfully give their 
adherence. But, pending this consummation, 
it is all to the good that individual countries 
should separately take the first step in the 
desired direction. Such a step has been taken 
by Sweden with the programme of monetary 
policy recommended by the Government and 
now sanctioned by the Riksdag. 
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for discussion is based upon Sir Basil Blackett’s 
second Reserve Bank Bill introduced in the 
Assembly early in 1928 and afterwards with- 
drawn, but the procedure follows the recom- 
mendations of the Hilton-Young Commission 
with certain modifications in detail. The 
present proposals include : Capital of the 
bank (Rs. 5 crores) to be held by private 
shareholders; a directorate of 15 or 16. to 
include four nominated by the Governor- 
General ; and local boards in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras and Rangoon to be elected 
by shareholders in those areas. — The scheme 
also involves the abolition of the Rupee — 

Redemption Fund. ak 
don’t suspect | 
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Talents and Temperaments: 


A Review, 


By°®N. S. Subba Rao, M.A., Bar-at-Law 


Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 


A sound economic organization involves 

a number of things, and one of the most 
important of these is correct occupational dis- 
tribution, It is a loss to the community as 
well as an injury to the persons concetned 
if there should be unsuitable distribution of 
persons among the occupations. It is there- 
fore an important social task to eliminate 
“mis-fits,’ which come about as a result of a 
lack of opportunities of training, haphazard 
choice of occupations, or mistaken choice of 
occupations from ignorance, bias, or mislead- 
ing information as to the qualities a given 
occupation needs, It has been said that the 
unassisted parent is often a poor adviser. This 
is certainly so, if we interpret “ unassisted ” 
in a comprehensive sense. The assistance 
should be not merely advice as to the occupa- 
tion that a parent may choose for his son, but 
if society is properly organized, there ought 
to be also no difficulty for a parent to provide 
his children with appropriate training for the 
vocations suited to each of them. 

Correct occupational distribution involves 
therefore two things: In the first place no 
difficulties should be placedin the way of the 
youthful talent of the country seeking appro- 
priate training to enable them to find them- 
selves suitable niches in the economic life of 
the country. In the second place, there should 
be clear and full guidance as to the occupa- 
tions a given young man or young woman may 
enter after appropriate training. The first 
problem involves a new angle of vision arid, 
e a 
Rta ted with the second of the 

» 0%, provision of Vocational Guid- 
ance for ‘the youth in a country. The volume 
nae tae (one included in the series 
eae mporary Library of Psychology)* 

_temarkably clear and full attempt to 
provide not only the expert but also the 
uninstripted parent with the principles and 
methods ‘of vocational guidance 
, As the writer points out, the task of Voca 
ee io 18 two-fold. On the one side 
quirements of an occupation have to 
j.e., what the Americans call 
is? has to be made. 


s’ ha made. On th 
a tudes, intellectual, phy. 


PA 


sical and temperamental, of a youno m 
or a young woman have to be ascertained 
The results so arrived at have to be considered 
together, and suitable advice given to enter 
one or other of the occupations for which the 
ascertained talent and temperament are 
appropriate. As the author points out, itis not 
likely that Vocational Guidance will ever he 
able “to provide a foot-rule that can be put 
into the hands of teachers or welfare-workers 
and used with the ease of a thermometer or 
a pair of scales”. As he says, “ Vocational 
Guidance is an Art rather than a Science, 
and every case involves a careful weighing of 
conflicting considerations.’’ Indeed as he 
somewhat sarcastically says, “the psycholo- 
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gist has often to give his decisions with far 1 


less confidence than is shown by the parents 


and school masters in their off-hand judg- | 
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ments.” Indeed, the service that: Vocational 


rather than positive. That is to say, the 


various tests that are applied will enable us 
to rule out some classes of occupations as being | 


clearly beyond or beneath the individual's 
capacity. For example, if the subject shows 
low mechanical ability, a large number of 
occupations which demand this special apti- 
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Guidance can give us, at present, is negative 1 
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tude are dismissed from consideration. Agam | 


if the temperamental studies of the subject | 


show his incapacity for work with other people, 
he will have to be declared unfit for occupations 
where sociability is a special qualificatio” 
and so on, +7 coith the 
It is not necessary to deal in detail witht : 
different sections of this work. There ai 
full chapters which deal with the metho™ 
involved in the measurement of intelliger 
and testing of special abilities. That 
lowed by a chapter which deals witi m 
methods of estimating temperament an 
acter. Then the author proceeds 
out what help parents, teachers and ¢ 
can give in the task of Vocational 4 
Parents come in for ironical 0° cup? 
“Parenthood is the most difficult of all ort 
tions, and probably it is the one WMO" 1 
tains the greatest proportion of mi S 
a highly skilled art for which 20 f 
course has been provided ; and it EN 
: is practised by multitudes whom 20 — 
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ited because his personality has 
it~ sped, or twisted by misunderstanding 
ge e aing in the home.” The author 
jad n J > hard upon the teacher, and says 
| cae. as perhaps the profession which is 
pee ommonly adopted for totally inade- 
ae reasons, | and quotes a well-known 
eee the effect that the profession 
disproportionately high percentage 
Yet the teacher is able to afford 
stance in the estimation of 
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rkers f through many years. 
ror | an ave most valuable ais- 
ional | mg individual differences in physical capacity. 
ence, | This is very important since even In these 
ng of | days of mechanised labour, industrial occupa- 
s he 4 tions vary greatly in respect of physical stress 
holo- } which they impose. 

h far } The succeeding chapter deals with the 
rents } analysis of occupational requirements, in which 
udg- | the author points out there is scope for great 
jonal }rwearch in the field. Considerable- work has 
ative f dready been done, and information is avail- 
the J tle as to the qualities required in different 
le us wcupations, . So far, however, the results are 
emg | qualitative and not quantitative. A day may 
ual’ J me, however, when, “having constructed 
hows 1 4 silhouette representing the characteristics 
x of | of the person examined, he (the Vocational 


ri | Sychologist) will proceed to superimpose this 
bject | : 
ople, | The Chief Inspector of Factories in his 


pions a nial report on the working of the Bombay 
ution  atemity Benefit Act, 1929, for the year 


‘l 


ae 30th June 1932, says :—“ There can 


1 the Sno question of the value of the benefit to 
nae iting women, and although mill women 
hods | 1 Bombay still rely on the dai and on un- 
rence ed assistance, the figures prove that a 


siderable change has taken place in the 
decade, since Dr. Barnes found in 1922 
Per cent of mill women in Bombay 
Pha a obtain skilled assistance. Tt is clear 
“tea Act has doné a great deal to alleviate 
ot of working women in Bombay.” The 
Bisa extended during the year to the 
| isio not already covered in the Khandesh 
i Olapur areas, to the districts of Dharwar, 
^ and Kaira and to the City of Poona. 
‘otal number of . benefits granted were 
AS compared with 5,231 in the previous 
nd y OE was Rs. 1,28,542, 
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human profiie on a number- of occupational 
profiles until he finds one with which it exactly 
coincides.” This is of course a dream, as he 
says, because human characteristics cannot 
be assessed so precisely. Finally, the author, 
while very anxious to justify the part that 
vocational guidance will play in the selection 
of occupations, is equally emphatic that there 
can be no “ perfect niche” for an individual. 
The voraticnal adviser is not likely, even 
with better instruments, to discover a single 
occupation that is suitable for a given indivi- 
dual above all others. All that is sought to 
be done is “to direct the young person to 
work, which will use his powers of mind and 
body as fully as possible, and will afford him 
real and lasting satisfaction because it is not 
only adapted to his abilities but also proper 
to his instincts.” Because Vocational Guidance 
cannot give us advice of an infallible character, 
it is no reason why we should persist in 
the present haphazard method of placing 
individuals in occupations. It should be 
a fundamental task of society to stimulate 
the study and practice of Vocational Guidance 
and also to supply adequate opportunities 
of appropriate training.for all the youth in 
the community. Mr. Macrae’s book, we are 
convinced, will enable the general reader to 
realize both the necessity as well as the possi- 
bility of scientific guidance in a matter which 
is so important to human welfare and which 
is left at present to choice, whim, or social, 
monopoly. ; 


ing year. The average benefit paid was 
Rs, 23-9-0 as against Rs. 24-8-0 last year. 
This indicates that the average woman is 
making almost full use of the pre-confinement 
period of abstention from work. 


A lie is a very poor substitute for the 
truth, but it’s the only. one discovered up to 


date. 
* % oe ‘ 
Do not make the mistake of thinking 
the man believes what you say simply because 


he does not call you a liar. 
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State Supervision of Banks in Sweden, 


By Albert Tonden 
Chief of Department of the ‘Bank and Stock Exchange Inspectorate, 


The State control of banking in Sweden 
is of ancient origin, As far back as the 
seventeenth century Palmstruch’s Bank, the 
predecessor of the Riksbank, had a “ chief 
inspector of banking”, whose functions were to 
supervise the bank, to prevent abuses, and in 
general to see that the King’s intention of 
promoting banking were duly carried into effect. 
Special arrangements for State control were 
likewise sometimes made in the banks and 
discounting offices which were in operation 
in the eighteenth century and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth. 

The articles of association of those purely 
private commercial banks which obtained their 
charters during the cighteen-thirties—the 
period which marks the origin of modern 
Swedish banking—also contained clauses pro- 
viding for a certain control on the part of the 
State. Similar provisions were subsequently 
embodied in the Decree of the 9th January 
1846 relating to private banks which issue 
their own credit-notes—the - first Swedish 
bank law proper. This Decree contained regula- 
tions to the effect that the competent county 
authorities should appoint for each bank a 
representative with certain powers of super- 

vision, and that the bank should submit to the 

Government periodical statements of its finan- 

cial position, Moreover, the directors of the 

bank were placed under obligation at any 

BR aon ie deconmts and pao of th 

sible | spection as the 

Government’ might think fit to make 

Control regulations of a substantially similar 

character were afterwards extended also to 

certain banks without the right of note issue, - 

‘The actual bank inspections were at first 
made by officials in the Ministry of Finance 
by special royal commission The Ministry 
of Finance also dealt with the statemere 

periodically submitted by the banks eg a 

ing as the workin connection with the Bea 

vision of the banks in the Ministry of maA 

Increased, the need arose of a s ecial E 

the purpose. And on the 18th J e 

the Government appoint d E R A 

on the stafi of he a fetes eal Officer 
deal with ma astry of Finance to 

matters relating to banki 
the year 1877 this officer had the ti a eer 
a 3 3 e title of “bank 
inspector”. Whilst®the local ins ti 
Tetained, a more systematic pro p sy s 
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was adopted. Reports of inspections wer 
stibmitted by the bank inspector to the Minis 
ter of Finance and the latter subsequently i 
he thought necessary, transmitted the report 
to the Government. 

In course of time the bank inspector obtain. 
ed assistants, and in 1906 the bureau within 
the Ministry of Finance which dealt with the 
supervision of banks was removed from that 
department and converted into a separative 
government office, the bank inspectorate, which 
entered into operation at the beginning of 
1907. In 1919 the supervision of stock- 
brokers and stock exchanges was also assign- 
ed to this office, in connection with which its 
official designation was changed to “the 
bank and stock exchange inspectorate”, 

Concurrently with the changes in organiza- 
tion the functions of the central supervisory 
authority have: been extended and more 
precisely defined in laws and regulations. The 
regulations at present in force are contained 
in the bank Jaw of 1911, which in regard to 
State supervision has been recently amended, 
namely, by a law of the 2nd June 1933, which 
comes into force at the beginning of next year, 

It should be noted that the supervision to 
which we have referred relates merely to com- 
mercial banks, whereas savings banks have 
been subject to the supervision of other State 
institutions, In 1929 a special separate cen- 
tral authority for the supervision of savings 
banks “the savings banks inspectorate 
was established, It is entirely separate front 
the bank inspectorate. : ‘of The 

The purpose of this article is to give & E | ‘oan : 
account, intended especially for the We F nkir 
of foreign readers, of the duties and E 1 
of the inspectorate in accordance with t 
regulations of the bank law after amend | 
The comments made are in most cases eis 70 anot 
ed from, or based on, statements made he $ 
bank committees of 1924 and 1932, ™ 
recommendations are the basis of the 
ed regulations referred to: A es niot 

The bank law in its amended form n fh 
entail any direct change in the duties y 
Supervisory authority. On the conte net Bf bar 
has been expressly pointed out that jize Ë N 
provisions are merely intended to leena peel 
functions of this authority as they being 
exercised-in practice, The new Wor 


the inspectorate is an institution for 

rotection of the interests of the public, 

a! qespecially of the depositors. i 
| atl he functions of this institution are defined 

1 . 930 (a) of the Bank law. In accordance with 

| his paragraph, the principal function of the 
i 


TA that 


vere Ai ectorate is to see that the banks in their 
nise | eee s conform (1) to the bank law and 
i Fok regulations, so far as they have special 
port | Mereto banks, (2) to the articles of associa- 
e Hot of the bank concerned, and (3) to the 
ae aE adopted by the ordinary meet- 
thin i or by the board of directors on the basis 
an l of legal enactments or the articles of associa- 
es n, 

aT | The regulations having special reference to 


i tnks signify, for example, the law rejating to 
ock- | the bankruptey of unlimited banking com- 
wnies, limited banking conipanies and sav- 


, 4 ings banks, On the other hand, it is not deem- 
“the adto be the function of the inspectorate to see 
| tht the banks observe such general regula- 
aizas | tions which ‘do not apply to banks more than 
isory | © other institutions and persons. 
mote The above-mentioned clause regarding the 
The | control of the observance of resolutions adopted 
ined | bythe board of directors on the basis of legal 
dto | Mctments refers to the instructions which 
ded, the board of directors of the bank, in accor- 
hich 4 Once with new provisions introduced into the 
year, unk law, are under obligation to issue in cases 
vn to there the board commissions an individual 
com: } “tector or other person singly, or in conjunc- 
have | Non with another, to decide matters of such a 
State | Mture that they would otherwise be reserved 
cen- | X the decision of the board itself. In these 
zing | "Sttuctions rules shall be laid down regarding 


ite, eee in various respects which the com- 

from: } "Sion is to involve, for example, in regard 
_ | ite grant of credits. 

pried J the provisions just referred to are subject 


nefit fran exception, in accordance with which the 
vers n i pectorate is not under obligation to 
, the nc the observance of such regulations as 
nents a © to the rights or obligations of an indi- 
Be me Shareholder in relation to the bank or 
yt ite nother shareholder, or which relate to the 
a 7 a affairs of the bank. This clause 
ient hs ever : 3 


» does not prevent the inspectorate, 
ems this necessary for the purpose of 
pee bkan to deal also with such: 
ide Sate referred to in the clause. 
© ban : 1s main function as indicated above, 
oh Which ate has also another func- 
other ain the wording of $ 230 (a) is “ also 
male, ete to follow the operations of 
‘af. ? S0 far as relates to matters which 


5 fect their solidity.” 
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The supervision referred to in this clause 
signifies a scrutiny of the operations of banks 
even if those operations do not transgress the 
limits of regulations made in the bank law, the 
articles of association, or otherwise. In regard 
to this function, however, it has been expressly 
pointed out that the inspectorate must not be 
converted into a kind of super-directorate of 
banking, which would examine in advance, 


-and adopt an attitude to, the administrative 


measures of the banks. The management of 
the banks and the responsibility for their 
operations is to rest with the board of directors, f 

These regulations regarding the two main 
functions of the bank inspectorate have been 
drawn upin accordance with the recommenda- 
tions made by the bank committee of 1924. : 
The committee pointed out that, in defining ; 
the obligations of the bank inspectorate as 
they had done, they had intended also to limit 
its duties on certain respects. In conformity 
with the general character of the State super- 
vision, it would firstly fall outside the direct 
duties of the inspectorate to scrutinize matters z 
which did not affect the interests of the pub- 
lic, especially the depositors, Further the ; 
detection of embezzlements, forgeries or other See 
crimes could not be deemed to devolve on the 3 
bank inspectorate, which must proceed from 
the assumption that the books and papers 
of the bank in question could be taken as a 
basis for judging the real position of the bank 
and the legality of measures adopted, The 
same applied to stock-taking, the verification 
of figures, and the actual organization of the 
internal control. On the other hand, it should 
obviously devolve on the inspectorate to see 
that the banks had made provision for stock- ` 
taking and the verification of figures, as well : ; 
as for a satisfactory system of internal control. 

Tn addition to.the two main functions of the 
inspectorate in its capacity of supervisory 
authority over the banks, there are certain 
special duties which have been laid down in 
the Statute of Instructions for the Inspec- 
torate. These duties are firstly to make Å 
arrangements for the compilation of bank By 
statistics—comprising monthly financial state- 
ments and an annual survey of the position 
of the banks after the latest balancing of the 
accounts—secondly, to answer enquiries 
from the banks on matters connected with 
their business, and thirdly, to»propose to the 
Government measures which the inspectorate 
may deem necessary for the, promotion of 
objects appertaining to its official functions or 
connected therewith. you sos 
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exercise the supervision: devolving on a 

laid downin the bank law as follows: : V Be 

SS the guidance of documents which are ee. 
a s mitted to the inspectorate in accordance wI 

: the law, as well as with the aid of information 

obtained in the ‘examination of the accounts 
of the banks or otherwise.” 3 

T'he “ documents which are to be submitted 

to the inspectorate in accordance with the 


fe bank law ”, refer firstly to the monthly a 
ments showing the bank’s assets and liabili- 
ties, etc., as well as’ directors’ reports with 
j 


profit and loss accounts and balance es, 
and also the reports and special memoranda 
which the auditors of the bank have submitted 
te to the directors. These documents to some 
extent serve as basic material for the bank 
statistics, which in turn, by providing figures 
for comparison, also serve as a basis for the 
inspection, 

This class of material for examination also 
includes the papers and particulars periodi- 
cally submitted to the inspectorate at its 
request, in virtue of its authority, as defined 
in the bank law, to call for information from 
the banks in regard to their business activi- 
ties. Such documents and papers consist, 
for example, of annual statements regarding 
bad or doubtful debts and writing-off, and 
especially annual statements regarding 
engagements amounting to,or exceeding certain 
sums, varying according to the size of the 
banks, 

The most important material, however, is 
obtained by bank inspections. In accordance 
with a clause in the bank law, such inspec- 
tions shall be made as often as the inspector- 
ate consider it necessary or are instructed to 
that effect by the Government. These in- 
Spections have hitherto been made at certain 
regular intervals, of, as a rule, from one to 


branch offices of the banks, and less frequent- 
ly at small offices. Tt has, however, been 
considered that these inspections ought hence- 
forward to be made at somewhat more 
frequent intervals as far as possible, at least 
every other year at the main office and the 
lar; f E of the banks. 

„2e procedure for these bank inspecti 
which has been laid down in the es of the 
committee of 1932, is as follows : 
ae the inspection of the main office of a 

A should examine, inter 

the cas  Teserves, the latest balance 
Minutes of meetings of 

culars shoul 


three years at the main office and the larger — 


p i 
banks, as well as regarding loans whic} 


fallen due for payment but have not 
settled and guarantees given by the b 


i ps0ciâ 
fons q 
fnstrut 


t haye d 
been 
anks | 


as also specifications relative to the real estate deci: 
bond and share accounts of the bank. Thy amot 
most elaborate part of the inspection is that ] ok i 
concemed with the bank's engagements, ments 
Special attention 1s paid to engagements | from t 
in companies in which the bank is directly } pamely 
or indirectly interested, to large engagementsin f and los 
ia single quarter, and to engagements in shares, | excepti 
Particulars are obtained which will enable the 1 dered t 
inspectorate to judge the value of the securi. } inspect 
ties and to estimate the necessary writing-off, | stage t 
After the inspection, the inspecting officer | aecoun 
draws up a critical report. When occasion | a well 
arises, the inspectorate communicates to the | Tfal 
bank the result of the inspection or submits } orihe : 
a communication to its board of directors, | torate | 
The inspection of a big bank, inclusive of the } ment, 
extensive preparations, the compilation of the } charter 
material for inspection and the correspondence } drawn, 
or negotiations between the inspectorate and f- In th 
the directors. of the bank to which the inspec: 4 of the 
tion may give rise, isa very elaborate proce- | tity-of 
dure which may take several months. violatic 
In addition to the above, the inspectorate i tion—t 
usually procures other information regarding | the sec 
the position of the banks. For example, 1m Bey 
the intervals between the annual periods at ine 
which particulars regarding engagements a ae 
submitted, the inspectorate demands detaile an 
particulars from the banks regarding, engast ile 1s 
ments which call for special attention. Bs ie 
The efficacy of the supervision which E siet 
devolves upon the inspectorate to KN | the bar 
naturally dependent on the extent to WU | el nee 
it has power to enforce its views in regar i 


Tn accord 


in part of a different character, 
they bear upon the one or the othe 


functions. dinaty 
Tf the directors of a bank or the O°. gh 
meeting have taken a decision W 
variance with the law or with the 
association, the bank inspectorate ae Pi 
the execution of the decision. Ta 
torate may also enjoin upon ie atori 
directors, in case a decision of oa al f 
ferred to above has been taken oa y 
where this is possible, and also to cof 
the obligations of the board of 
or 


s 


ae Such instructions or prohibi- 
ha sociation. i A 
b | a may be enforced under penalty of a fine. 
a M uctiOns in regard to the rectification of 
a Eion or the fulfilment of. obligations 
S { ecis x = : 
T Be ot as a general rule, be issued by the 
OO tn pecard t ites ata 
3 that pank inspectorate 1n regard to legal enact 


} ments the violation of which is penalized. 
i 


ments | from this rule, however, thereis an exception, 
rectly | namely, in regard to the contents of the profit 
nisin | and loss account and the balance sheet, This 
hares, | exception has been made because it is consi- 
le the | dred to be of great importance that the bank 
ecuri- } inspectorate should have powers at an carly 
ig-ofi, | stage to induce the banks to draw up their 
officer } acounts in a manner which is substantially 
casion | g well as formally correct. 

o the | Ifa bankseriously contravenes the bank law 
bmits | orthe articles of association, the bank inspec- 
tors, | toate may report the matter to the Govern- 
of the f ment, which shall then decide whether the 
of the } charter granted to the bank shall be with- 
dence } drawn, 


e and f- Inthe case of matters which, in the opinion 


nspec- | of the bank inspectorate, may affect the soli- 
proce: } dityof the bank but which do not involve the 

< } violation of the law or the articles of associa- 
torate | ton—thus especially matters which fall under 
arding | tle second main function of the inspectorate 
Je, in f they submit such monitory observotions 
ds at] Mregard to the operations of the bank as they 
ts are} deem necessary. If there are such serious 
tailed | Momalies in the management of the bank that 
ngage: | Mere is reason to apprehend that the interests’ 


| the public, and especially of the depositors, 
ch it } may be jeopardized by its operations, the bank 
ise is | [SPectorate may enjoin upon the directors of 
which | ™ bank to take such steps as may be deem- 
rd t0 | “Necessary to rectify the abuses. Should 


ocord: ee directors of the bank fail to comply with 
of the P Instructions, the bank inspectorate may 
Hee +7, Pott the abuses to the Government, which 
hatg 


IS case also i r bank’s 
thatter. may withdraw the k 


Hes which fall under the second main 
a ree of the inspectorate the latter may, 
: bani er, request the assistance of the Riks- 

lives n fact, the inspectorate is entitled, 

Le of its statute of instructions, to report 
; atin, directors of. the Riksbank matters 
ough Ae management of a bank which, 

Verh Ot at Variance with the, regulations, 
“Hon 
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sess are considered to require recti- 
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submit its observations and criticsims. There 
are a few instances of the bank inspectorate 
actually having summoned the board of direc- 
tors, but they have never as yet convened an 
extraordinary meeting of the ‘shareholders. 
Such a step has always been considered to be 
of sucha serious character that it should be 
resorted to only for very weighty reasons, 
as it would be liable to undermine the 
confidence of the public in the bank and thus. 
do more harm than good. In fact, at the time 

when the bank inspectorate was given power 
to convene an extraordinary mecting of the 

shareholders, it was pointed out that it could 

scarcely be expected that the inspectorate 

would ever avail itself of this power, but that 

its mere existence would be “a useful means 

for bringing pressure to bear on a reckless 

and arbitrary board of directors”. 

Finally, the inspectorate is empowered by 
its statute of instructions, except in cases pro- 
hibited by law, to publish their criticisms 
of measures which have been adopted at vari- 
ance with the regulations, or their observations 
on other matters which it is considered should | 
be brought to public notice. But in regard 
to the likelihood of resort to such a remedy 
the remarks made above in regard to the con- 
vening of an extraordinary meeting sub- 
stantially apply. 

As already indicated, the bank inspectorate 
has hitherto possessed also local organs, the 
so-called “ public representatives ”, as a tule 
one for each bank. Their function has been 
to take part in the annual auditing, to make 
quarterly inspections of the cash at the main 
office of the bank and to see that the last 
monthly statement of the bank tallies with 
the accounts and has been properly drawn up. 
But, as it has been found that the inspections 
made by these officers have tended to assume 
‘a purely routine character, and as in the 
great majority of cases these local represen- 
tatives have not supplied the central office 
with material of any value which the inspec- 
torate could not have procured itself. such 
officers are no longer to be appointed. On 
the other hand, in accordance with the new 
regulations in the bank law, the inspectorate 
is to appoint in every bank an auditor, who 
shall co-operate with the auditors appointed : 
by the shareholders and who is to stand for 
disinterestedness. | 3 cee irks i 

As is indicated by the above, the new pro- 
gard to inspectior 
direct ex 
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same time in other parts of the bank law have 
actually conduced to extend the first main 
function of the inspectorate. This in fact 
is the chief significance of the amended legis- 
} lation, : s 
For example, in accordance with the bank 
a law in its new form, the right of the banks 
= to acquire shares will be considerably curtail- 
ed, Regulations regarding the grant of credits 
by banks have hitherto been found only in the 
articles of association, Certain of these 
regulations have now been transferred to the 
bank law. Certain new regulations have 
moreover been incorporated in the law, for 
example, regarding lending on the security 
of shares, and regarding credits to officers and 
certain other bank officials as well as to mem- 
bers of its board of directors. Furthermore, 
clauses have been inserted in the bank law for 
the purpose of preventing the grant of credits 
to the same person, or to persons closely asso- 
ciated with one another in economic interests, 
on such a scale as to jeopardize the solidity 
of the bank. Also in other respects the new 
provisions of the bank law will have an 
indirect effect, of the nature indicated. on the 
functions of the inspectorate. 

The usefulness of the existence of this State 
supervision seems nowadays to be generally 
recognized in this country. ‘True that indica- 
tions of an opposite point of view occasionally 
occur, especially in times of economic unrest, 
and in foreign financial papers we moreover 
occasionally find the view expressed that the 
Swedish State supervision is of dubious value, 
Such views, liowever, seem to be based on a 
misunderstanding of the purpose and scope 
of the supervision. As was pointed out by the 
bank committee of 1924, State supervision 
over banking, no more than bank legislation, 
can never become effective in the sense that 
it could entirely prevent bank crashes, At 
any rate it can be maintained that Swedish 
banking would have found it more difficult 
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ġo withstand such strains as those of 
war period, had an established S 
vision not been in existence, 

As regards the manner in which the d 


the po * 
St. i 
tate Super. 
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vision is exercised opinions may 
differ. Several cure ago the ae ing u 
torate was sharply criticized in the RE ope 
for having shown too much rigour in its uted that th 
visory activities. One year later the inspec. m 5 
torate was censured in the same assembly E 
for not having shown sufficient rigour in the | mr 
discharge of its functions, Criticisms in this 1 wu 
as in other spheres seem often to be largely | e 
due to the attitude of the critic to the Measure 1 el a 
in question. ; i a 
It should further be noted that, as was | a 
pointed out by the bank committee of 1994 | Fal a 
only a few results of the activities of the super- A 
visory authority come to the notice of the | Far 
general public. This, as was likewise observ- ae X 
ed by the committee, applies especially to the iory i 
numerous cases when these activities have | vel. I 
been of manifest benefit, for example, when | transl 
the steps taken by the inspectorate have pre- tionoy 
vented or limited a grant of credits which | apa 
would have been disastrous. _ rin Octo 
A particularly striking indication that the | supply 
existence and activities of the supervisory precari 
authority have been of importance is that the «m), 
labours of the inspectorate have met with J ment 
increasing response and appreciation among Aofa a 
the bankers themselves. There is reason 1 J won, 
presume that the bankers endorse the view Jin Sing 
of the bank committee that, as the supervisory ihe rey 
authority has more means than any individua thasin 


bank to survey banking as a whole and to take 
a far-sighted view of the operations of banks, 
it must be useful for the directors of a a 4 
to have their actions judged from this wi 5 di 
standpoint and to be informed of the ae 
taken by the supervisory authority, nor 
same angle, in regard to the financial posti 
of the bank. 
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| | Agriculture in Sind, 1931-32. 
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The annual report of the Department of 
| ture, Sind, for the year 1931-32 states 
| that the river Indus rose late and consequently 
fi inundation season was considerably 
dayed. The irrigation supply was ir gular 
md unsatisfactory for both khariff and rabi 
altivation. As a result the acreage under 
| cotton was reduced and this crop also suffer- 
Fi considerably from flower and 
toll shedding due to unfavourable climatic 
| wnditions, i.e., cloudy weather, hot winds, 
do ab critical stages of the growing period. 
| Boll worm attack was also more than usually 
wvere. Yields were thus less than normal. 
lwar and bajri sowings were carried out in 
me and these crops were generally satisfac- 
tory. In North Sind paddy crops yielded 
wll. In the Lower Sind rice-growing tracts, 
| transplantation was delayed owing to insuffi- 
| ciency of timely water supply and growth 

was checked by the prevalence of hot winds 
n October. On account of low rainfall fodder 
‘ipply was insufficient and in some tracts 
precarious. 

“The year witnessed no material improve- 
entin the serious depression of the prices 
} ofall agricultural produce. Consequently the 
| nomic position of the cultivating classes 

i Sind remained unsatisfactory,” continues 
at, “The general lack in the, pur- 
fi e of the agricultural community 
wal in Son its inability to adopt agricul- 
ad Get ements involving even the least 
| istrict k opita] outlay., As a result the 
ore aks S of the department has been 
Lion ang more concentrated on the introduc- 
crops ce of simple improvements 
Wilreay cultivation, the adoption of which 
7 me ne expenditure of the cultivator 
7 ope ie his out-turns and profits. The 
TV ciay n improvements is extensive 
Ta er the new system of perennial 


{oricul 


eXcesslve 


J a : A 
Arit is is no exaggeration to state that, 


oly x assured and abundant irrigation 
Pas available, the average yields of 
fer Crops in Sind could be increased by 
a N by the wholesale introduction of 
fins | agricultural improvements in- 
a ne extra expenditure in cash on the 
the culti vators-and little, if any, addi- 
bour effort.” 
Main problems before the department 
en ag i t 


f th the 


reclamation of “ Kalar” land, water-logging 
and drainage have now an immense impor- 
tance and are being thoroughly investigated 
in co-operation with the Irrigation Depart- 
ment. With a view to co-ordination of effort 
between the two departments, a committee 
known as the Sind Research Committee was 
formed by Government in 1931 under the 
chairmanship of the Commissioner in Sind. 
Tt is hoped that by this means the problems 
before the Agricultural Department are 
tackled with the utmost speed and economy 
of effort. 

On the research side the department con- 
tinued botanical experiments on the improve- 
ment of cotton, wheat, jowar and rice and 
commenced investigations into the technique 
and economics-of oil seed and pulse crop. In 
view of the importance, both as a commercial 
and a leguminous rotation crops, of soya beans, 
experimental cultivation of this crop was made 
at Sakrand with seed obtained from Punjab 
and Pusa, and the results were very promising. 
Very encouraging results haye been achieved 
in the acclimatization of improved Pusa wheat 
selections. Witha view to making a compara 
tive test of the local Sind wheats, Punjab wheats 
and the Pusa wheats grown in Sind and in 
Pusa, several varieties were sent to the Milling 
and Baking Department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, United States of Ame- 
rica, and to the “ Novadal Laboratoria,” 
Holland. The tests confirmed the opinion 
previously obtained in England that the Pusa 
wheats are superior to the local Sind wheats. 


The Chief Agricultural Officer represented 


to Government that under perennial irriga- 


tion it is of the first importance to maintain 
soil fertility, that one of the methods of doing 
so is to plough green manure, and that zamin- 
dars should be encouraged to adopt this 
method: by a remission of water assessment. 
Government accordingly directed that zamin- 


dars should be allowed to cultivate, free of — 


assessment, green manure crops, 7.¢., sann- 
hemp, guar and indigo, provided they are 


ploughed into the soil before the 15th of Sep- 
tember. This concession is to be in force 


for a period of three years. 


Propoganda was conducted. 
demonstration on ie 
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is essentially intended for purposes of propa- 
ganda, made rapid progress in the year ee 
report. The construction of buildings, the 
layout of water channels and drains and ue 
preparation of land for cultivation were ma 
tically completed at the farms in Dadu, Pad 
Idan, Lundo and Oderolal. Work at the 
other two farms, Nasirabad and Shahadad- 
kote, was well under way. _ 

The expenditure of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in Sind during the year under report 
was Rs. 4.98,000 as ‘against Rs. 3,45,000 in 
the previous year. Of this expenditure a 
sum of Rs, 59,000 was borne by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee as a subsidy, partly 
for the cotton physiological research scheme 
and partly for the extension of the cultiva- 
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Barrage arca and a sum of Rs. 8,070 
for work on pathological research ir 
The increase in the total expendi. 
; T was almost 
entirely due to the development of the Sin 
Farms Scheme. 

The Agricultural Department in Sind gg 3 
separate organization is still in the beginning 
of its career. On its success, both in research 
and propaganda, will largely depend the future 
well-being of the cultivators. In spite of acute 
financial stringency Government have en- 
deavoured to give every assistance to the 
department, 


The Japanese Menace. 
By G. V. Rajaratnam, Bombay. 


The Japanese menace to Indian industries 
is getting more and more painfully real. The 
major industries have already been hard hit, 
thanks to the vacillating policy of the Central 
Tndian Government who are still dallying with 
the problem! So far the textile trade alone 
has been afforded the shelter behind raised 
„tarifi walls. Now the turn has come to the 
comparatively smaller industries which were 
so farimmune to the attack of Japanese manu- 
facturers. Japan is now despatching to this 
country soaps, powders and other toilet 
requisites besides chinaware, rubber goods, 
shoes, confectionery, drugs, chemicals and other 
articles of daily necessity to the humble 
Indian houscholder.. These above enumerat- 
ed goods are now being sold throughout the 
Cities, towns and even village hamlets to the 
great detriment of local trades which were 
thriving for the last few years on account of 
the spurt given by a strong sentiment of 
Patriotic buying, Pr 

full advantage of the 

established factories 
the 


unately no 


unfort 
tent 


coming from Japan. Japanese soap is 40 per 
cent lower than Indian soap. In the case of 
toilet powder it is 60 per cent, while con- 
fectionery, drugs and chemicals are retailed at 
rates which are cheaper by about 40 per cent. 
Another new phenomenon is the dumping of 
toys that are actually ruining hereditary 
craftsmen in many towns and villages. It is 
expected that the Japanese will extend their 
ruinous activities to other unaffected branches 
of Indian cottage industries. : 
The Japanese are no doubt powerfully aided 
by debased currency. Longer hours of wor 
and the unrivalled skill of the workers f 
Japan are the other important factors. o i 
ever that be, it is eminently desirable tha 


local industries should not be allowed to 80 | 


rer 
to the wall because the Japanese are cleve 


them is being taken in every co 
world for the preservation of local tr 
commerce. 
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The main heads of revenue during this 
sod of our study are Land Revenue. Excise, 
| jon-postal stamps, Forests and Registration. 
| ofthese a large percentage arises trom judicial 
amps, which itself is a disquieting feature, 
| prif this litigious tendency were to disappear 
| x a result of further education this rising 
J jevenue source would be scotched. _ All the 
| iher sources are either stationary or declining 
Tims. Taking Land Revenue for example 
| ihe Permanent Settlement fixed the entire 
| pvenue accruing to the Government so early 
Jasin 1793. It is clearly a non-expanding 
} ource of revenue as in the other agricultural 
| jovinees where the Permanent Settlement has 
| wt been obtaining. Forests do not afford 
| increasing revenue and they are mainly 
| indeveloped so far as Bengal is concerned. Irri- 
| tation itself is a losing concern in the Province 
of Bengal. That Excise is not expanding is 
me redeeming feature of the otherwise gloomy 
| Situation, At any rate the strength of the Pro- 
| libitionist movement would soon make it a 
| vindling item of Revenue. : 
| While a great amount of revenue is being 
ised inside the province the bulk of it is 
Ting ceded to the Central Government. ‘This 
j equitable distribution has been beautifully 
f “setibed in the following terminology which 
{s that for every rupee raised in the Pro- 
Eoy five annas are being allowed to filter 
Ti inde, eae of the Provincial Governments. 
a proxi raises a large amoi of revenue 
1 iuec TE roughly, to 35 crores of 
4 . this only ten crores are remain- 


25,178 | 1,84,341 
517 
36,869 
i 
413 
1,587,873 
578 


(Figures in thousands of rupees. 


Tncome-tax | Super-tax | Customs Salt | Excise Contribution 


1,009] 
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The Structure of Bengal Finances, 1921-1932. 


By Dr. Basavarsu Ramachandra Rau, M.A., L.T., 
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ing in the hands of the Province. Income- 
tax and super-tax amount to six crores roughly 
and this is mainly a Central Government's 
resource. Only an insignificant item of 
Rs. 95,000 were refunded up till 1928-29 as a 
result of the arrangements made by Dev. Rule 
No. 15 and referred to elsewhere in this mono- 
graph. The Customs collections approximate 
to 18 crores and are annexed- by the Central 
Government. The following table shows the 
Central revenues derived from Provinees and 
the Provincial revenues :— 


(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 


nen 

= 
Central S 

3 Revenue |, ..| Total of Sone 
Name of the z Provincial Z 

Deaving derived a a col. tes 

oan from 2and 3 |S 7S 

Province peas) 


3,69,485 | 71 


Bengal 2,62,427 5 
107 | 1,641,448 | 21 


fa 1, 
The U.P. ..| 34,841 |- 1, 
Bihar and : 
673 61,126 7 


Orissa 4,453 57 

Madras 88,612 | 1,68,933 | 2,57,545 | 34 

The Punjab ..| 18,543 | 1,13,475 | 1,32,018 | 14 

Bombay 2,42904 | 1,55,839 | 3,98,043 | 60 

The C.P. 5004| 54,703} 60,712] 9 

Assam 4,316 25,332 29,698 | 14 
Toray .. | 6,61,405 | $,10,178 | 14,71,575) 44 


See page, 429, Vol. XV, vidence before the 
Statutory Commission of 1930. 

The following table shows the detailed 
headings of the different revenues collected 
in the different, Provinces :— 


z 


jer 


Total receipts by 
the Government 
of India 


Provincial 


2,62427 5) 
34,841 
88,612 
4453 
18,643 
42,904 
6, v; 


Coming to expenditure which will onee 
again be studied, the main features are the 
following :— <a 

(a) In spite of retrenchment the expenditure 
item is actually growing to a higher figure than 
the revenue of the Province. At present the 
estimated deficit is roughly two crores. About 
103 crores are utilized for a population of 473 
millions (1921 Census). This has risen to fifty 
crores according to the Census of 1931. 

(b) All the previous balances being encroach- 
ed upon there are no mere balances to be 
encroached as in the year 1921-22. 

(c) Additional taxation has been imposed, 
but the accruing yield has not come up to the 
expectations of the Finance Member. Roughly 
three new taxes were raised. The Amuse- 
ments Tax, the Stamp Duty and the Court 
Fees but they have not fetched the expected 
figure of 140 lakhs. 

(d) The understatement of expenditure by 
the Meston Committee is indeed glaring and 
this initial mistake has been aggravated by 

fast growing population. 

(e) As in most other Provinces the Trans- 
ferred Departments have been starved in spite 
of promising schemes hatched by the Ministers. 

The following three tables selected at random 
from the Evidence Volumes speak of the paucity 
of funds raised and spent in the nation-build- 
Ing activities :— 7 

TABLE 1. 


NUMBER or BEDS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
Hospirats per MILLION or POPULATION. 


Bihar and Orissa 


Madras on ? : eh 
Bombay b 30 332 
Bengal ils o 120 
The U.P, oie a 195 
The Punjab —.. 5 280 
uma , ats 50 418 
The C.P. bu ; 125 
Assam Seat = 132 


The above table is from the Evid 
P. ©. Tal h E POUCA OU Mr; 
p. 283, e er the Statutory Commission, 
$ TABLE 2, : 


Pupiic EXPENDITURE ON 
Primary AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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inaugurating an era of. deficits ae 
; AY a 


set 


ARB D j 
= ieee 3. I peatuses 
MEDICAL EXPENDITURE, 1925-26, ach 
Tn Jakhs of Rs 3 arati V 
Bee - . 0.12 i pvenue 
OM DA se ee 5 

Burma be ee | 
Similar tables can be Constructed showing | A pe 
that of all the Provinces Bengal spends lowest } Nothin: 

amounts in the case of transferred depart. 4 msp 
ments :— oo The y 
(f) The raising of wages and pay after the | Mms to 
war as in the case of other Provinces has con. | as star 
tributed to the raising of the expenditure } amount 
item. | Govern 
(g) While under the three yearly settle. | prosper 
ment entered into in the year 1911-12 and f above. 
commencing from 1912-13 Bengal fared well, | defecate, 
for her revenue was about Rs. 55,100,000; | fom j 
expenditure was roughly Rs. 54,500,000, f either | 
Exactly after a decade the position became } the nun 
reversed as a result of the Meston Settlement 1 tofora 
the details of which will be referred to in } —asur 
another section. | peace, | 
(h) It was unable to pay excessive contribu- ] putes < 
tion even after raising fresh taxation already ] of the 
alluded to. So it clamoured for exemption i out tha 
of remission of Provincial contribution from anera i 
1922-23. It paid nothing in the succeeding f A m 
ycars from 1922-23 down to 1928-29 when } discuss 
the entire Provincial contributions were taxatio 
exempted by the Central Government owing t0 i tache 
improvement of its financial situation. But Y for che 
the Bengal Government did not obtain any | phrase 
promising relief as a result of this arrange- | Certain 
ment. | Menues 
(i) Bengal, however, enjoyed certam i ae 
amount of prosperity in the initial days 4 The ot 
up till 1926-27 there used to be a a y that 
surplus secured by additional taxation and t E Re X 
remission of the Provincial contribution asses | We t 
ed by the Meston Committee. The rebro | a 
ment cuts carried out might not have the | © Be 


the same as those recommende 
Retrenchment Committee nor to er Mitter 


amounts as suggested by it. Sir IP fe 
admits in his ail evidence before the Sta i 
] retrentă 


tory Commission of 1930 that total ta i 
ments recommended were for 78 la E cad 
that time many items were retrenched 4 od O 
There was little else that could be o i 
according to its reeommendations.( °°, ly 
to 144.) The initial deficit of the fineness ati 
1926-27 was about 21 lakhs. Normal “oom 
ture began increasing from that yea i 
revenue fell below normal expendituy 


=F) 
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| owce of revenue. But these. are paid by plaintive tale is repeated by Bombay whose 
vin fa pooret people engaged in litigation. indignant protests at the Meston Committee 
west | Nothing 1s SO essential for a thorough findings are no less vehement than those of 
part- | msp of the financial situation as this. Bengal. One peculiarity is that attention has 
1 the vulnerability o1 Į rovincial revenues often been drawn to the mistake of the Meston 
tthe | las to be understood Such an item Committee in under-estimating the would-be 
con. | as Stamps cannot be for adowed with any expenditure of the Province. Though it 
iture | amount of accuracy. The very object of good made allowance for certain items of growing 
(overnment is to confer peace, good-will and expenditure still it was a clear understating 
ttle | prosperity. By encouraging litigation the of the requirements of the Province which 
and | above ideals of good government would be made them recommend rather a low figure for 
well, | defeated. It is clear, then, that if revenue expenditure. Its estimate of rise in the revenue 
000; } ftom judicial stamps is increasing it must returns is no less faulty and the evident inabi- 
000, f ather be due to the levying of higher rates or lity of the Meston Committee’s findings to be 
came | thenumber of cases under dispute and referred appreciated arises on account of these two 
ment | toforadjudication purposes is on the increase mistakes. Both have been fundamental 
o in | -asure and incontrovertible sign of disturbed errors of judgment. Only the erroneous esti- 
| pace, lack of contentment, prevalence of dis- mate in the direction of expenditure is made 
ribu- } putes and disorderly behaviour on the part much of by its critics. But this over-estimate 
ready J of the people. Common sense would point of revenue expansion is an equally weighty 
ption | out that under such disquictening conditions piece of criticism against the findings of the 
from | mera of good government can hardly prevail. Meston Committee. Take, for example, the 
ding .} A most controversial item’ is the oft- revenue expansion of Bengal during the 
when | discussed statement that the incidence of decade of 1921-1931. ‘There was not the annual 
were | taxation is already burdensome and has almost revenue increase of 4.5 per cent but on the 
ngto | tached its limit. Every politician aspiring aggregate the increase was only 16 per cent ` 
But f br cheap popularity repeats this hackneyed during the course of six years (e.g.) the rate 
a phrase, This popular political view is of increase per annum was only 2.5 per cent—— 
ange- | tettainly supported by the loan amount of re- just half of what was expected. Under such 
: at | an Taised by the new items of Provincial circumstances no province could indeed ee 
“and E The aa during these years of our study. the unfortunate findings of the Meston Com- 
‘allan that I unpopular but oft-suggested view mittee. E 
ithe | tohes fresh sources of revenue would have Again, Bengal has no adequate gre 
aces: | hope qed it the amenities of civilization can taxation as Bombay has. Land Bene Pee y 
anch- | Westen come up to a level enjoyed by the accounts for this a feat | n ae 
been | the Ben masses. The Finance Members of allocation of revenues has something to do, 
Ri gal Government do not supply us with witk it, Bombay is economically rich on 


f atively P 
| vent? 


ot tax, 
: 4 mise 


es and peculiarities -of Bengal finances. 
h of the taxation is coming from “ com- 
oorer part of the people,” for land 
is paid by one million people alone. 


gamps 28 referred to already is a growing 
Ste ; : 


oe concerning the national income or 
a re wealth of the people of the province. 
hazard” Such authoritative material one can 
only guesses concerning the incidence 
ation which is borne by the people. 


n has not been obtaining her due share 
e capacity. The Provincial Govern- 

ee Bengal contributes roughly according 

d ce imate 45 per cent of Central Revenues 

A oe very little in return from the 

Histiog ‘overnment, -Unless and until this 
eee rectified there is no reason why 

e els out of their very existence, 
; H o j : 


optimistic @stiuda 


Members have, however, pointed out that 


ov incial Government of Bengal ought to 
e. charges falling on 
akalo! 


Meston Committee have erred in the wrong 
direction. It opined that the annual increase 
in revenue would be 4.5 per cent. Neither 
taxation nor other sources of revenue have 
come up to this estimated figure. The same 


account of her industrial development and 
growth of sea-borne trade or commerce. 
Tt is often pointed out by certain Provincial 
economists that the true remedy for financial 
impecuniosity exists within its own. hands. 
The remedy ought to come from within and 
not from without. The statutory powers to 
increase taxation have been granted to the 
Provincial Governments. (SeeSchedule 1 and 
3 of the Constitutional” Arrangements.) Ac- 
cording to these powers there was indeed a 
levy of certain new taxes, but the yield of th 
same items was roughly one crore. R 
„was. secuted from fe aa ontril 
Pros i 


of 
; ap mese competition in In 
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of the critics who opine that Bengal ought 
to provide revenue from within her IS ae 
tory rather than depend on- the mercy ot a 
lenient Central Government. The insinua- 
tion was to the effect that Bengal never wanted 
her case to be weakened in the matter of 
revision of the Meston Settlement and hence 1t 
did not make use of the new taxation powers 
and raise taxation to a sufficiently. great 
height as to secure rising revenues so as to 
cover additional items of expenditure. Dr. Pp. J. 
Thomas holds the opinion that if excise and 
land revenue were to be pitched on a scale 
similar to that of Madras the deficits would 
disappear. But he does not remember that 
the Prohibition movement might lead to the 
disappearance and decrease of Provincial 
revenues everywhere. Dr. R. P. Paranjpye 
holds the opinion that the unsettlement of the 
Permanent Settlement would yield additional 
revenue. Sir P. C. Mitter has given us an idea 
of the possible increase if this Permanent 
Settlement were to be unsettled. Not more 
than one crore of additional revenue can he 
secured in this manner. The apparent ais- 
advantages of unsettlement have not been 
taken into due consideration by these critics. 


The Lancashire cotton industry is passing 
through a difficult time. There has recently 
been a slight improvement in the demand for 
plece-goods, but trade is far from satisfactory, 
and a very large number of spindles and looms 
remain idle. Probably, the chief reason for 
the industry's parlous state is the loss of a 
Substantial portion of its market in India. 
Last year Lancashire exported slightly less 
than 600,000,000 square yards of cotton piece- 
goods to India, as compared with over 
8,100,000,000 square yards in 1913. In other 
words, Lancashire’s trade with India has been 
reduced to one-fifth of what it was before the 
ar, To put it another way, Lancashire sent 
considerably more éotton ‘goods to India in 
pre-War days than she exported to the whole 
world, including India, last year, Lancashire’s 
trade with India has heen lost partially through 
the rapid expansion of the Indian mill indusiry 
and partially through the spectacular growth 
Japanese competition. Before. the War 
India was negligible. 

ast year Japan’s exports of r ee 
ds to that market, at 644,000,000 square 
led th Lancashire, ` 
of the Lancas 


A glance at the small brochure of Mr. 
Sen entitled Permanent Settlement 
convince one of the inadvisability of y 


Sachin q 
Would 1 
escind. 


‘ing the Permanent Settlement,* Apart he 
this defence which would undoubtedly fal the A 


on deaf ears it can be easily pointed oub that | | 
Bengal was the first Province to raise addi. | | 
tional revenue by imposing fresh taxation jn | 
the provincial fiela. This vindication would 
prove that she was willing to raise additional 
money by taxation. Quite recently an 
educational cess was levied in order.to secure 
additional funds for financing the primary 
education scheme of the province in the rural 
areas. This form of land tax recently imposed 
in Bengal proves to the hilt the contention of 
the author that Bengal used her statutory 
powers to raise taxation money. Before she 
agreed to tax herself she insisted rightly on the 
ceding of the taxable resources raised in Bengal, 
Perchance she would have taxed more, but for 
the above grievance rankling in her mind. 


pds 
[31-32 
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*Sir Sankaran Nair aptly raises a protest against 
the Ryotwari Settlements which are carried on | 
once in every 30 years. He attributes all the woes 


of Malabar to this Ryotwari Settlement. thane 


Kaira 


action to stop the menace of unfair Japanese T Kh 


competition, not merely in India, but in other desh 
Empire markets. Do, 
Poona 


The annual report of the Travancore Mee | 
Department for the year 1932-33, clearly | ty 
brings out the progressive importance 
the Travancore seaports. In spite of a 
depression, the sea-borne trade of the State; 


both foreign and coasting, showed no mae a y 
decrease. During the year, 342 EDOTA ork 
and 275 country craft, with an aggreet the p, | 
tonnage of 1,346,904 called at the four E aie Minas 
of Alleppey, Quilon, Trivandrum and Co a td a 
as against 559 steamers and 264 countty a | onsidi 
of a total tonnage of 1,394,912 the vee Tigi, 
year. The report says that out of 429 ae for]! 


that called at Alleppey, 97 were bowi were 
foreign ports and the remaining ber % 4 
engaged in coastal trade. The NUM ose @ 
country craft that called at Alle a) 
from 163 in 1106 (M.E.) to 174in 1107 mor 
There was a decrease in the number 8 ah 

which called at Quilon, bub at TRY 
the number rose from 43 to 52, tap. 
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| the Annual Report of the Department of 
“4 pdustries, Bombay Presidency, for the year 
\ 131-32 contains valuable information on the 
| abject of Glass Bangle Making as a Cottage 
| industry- The Department ot Industries, it 
} could seem, made a ‘special enquiry regard- 
| ig tive condition of this industry as a cottage 
Figdustry during the year under report. The 
| quiy revealed, 16 1s stated, that apart from 
f the large organized factory at Kandivlee 
| shich employs some 500 persons and pro- 
mes bangles of the approximate value of 
| p, 2:5 lakhs per year, bangles are made on 
witage industry basis in a number of villages 
inthis Presidency as shown in the statement 


{given here below :— 
Approxi- Approxi- 
mate pro- Approxi- mate 
} District Place . ductionof mate number 
bangles value in of persons 
in dozen rupees -in the 
pairs industry 
} Thana ..Chinchani- 50,000 8,000 80 
Eo Tarapur 
| Kaira ..Kapadvanj 120,000 10,000 15 
Fast Khan 
desh.. Edjabad 37,000 2,000 10 
ee ..Nasirabad 600,000 25,000 80 
vona . . Telegaon- 18,000 2,000 5 
i Dabhade 
eon Rajpur 35,000 2,000 10 
gum Ghodgeri.. 600,000 30,000 80 
Total ..1,460,000 79,000 280 


d a will be seen from the above that all the 
; workers put together produce bangles 
Fics only about one-third of the value of 
| ees produced at the Kandivlee Factory. 
i pay, the total number of persons engag- 
7, the industry in the various villages is 


a 
| tay less than that employed by the 


andivlee Factory. Same remarks apply to 


ae production of bangles in the villages 


adie Factory. : 


fe manufactured in the various: 
i ag are very crude being uneven in thick- 
Divine as shade of colour.. Primitive 
Manne es and processes are used in their 


4 oreign countrie 
ney alone in the yi 
2.17 lakhs and 


into, the Bombay 


Industries in Bombay. 
By Rama Banajiga, B.A. 


cing. | 


ìs less than the total production of the — 


acture. The value of imports of bangles - 


xX 1930-31 amounted 
d 
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_ This industry is carried „on as cottage 
industry in other countries and there is no 
reason why same should not be the case in this 
Presidency. Bulk of the bangles used in this 
Presidency are still imported. There would, 
therefore, appear to be considerable scope for 
the establishment of this industry as a 
cottage industry. The Department, therefore, 
considered during the year under report the 
best means of encouraging this industry on 
cottage basis. Negotiations are at present in 
progress with a Glass Works in this Presidency 
to carry out experimental work in connection 
with the proper composition of glass specially 
suited for bangle making in villages, suitable 
type of furnace, rolling machine and fusing 
appliances, etc. 
‘TNDIGENOUS SOAP. 

Prantij and Kapadvanj have been well known 
for their washing soap for nearly a century. 
Owing to peculiar trade conditions and 
emigration of the soap producers of Kapadvanj 
to other places like Bombay the indigenous 
soap industry of Kapadvanj has more or less 
dwindled down but Prantij has kept up its 
position as the chief indigenous soap produc- 
ing centre. Unlike the soap made at other 
places the soaps of Prantij and Kapadvan, 
are made entirely from local raw materials. 
The soaps produced at these places may, 
therefore, be called 100 per cent Indian soaps. 
The industry was investigated bythe Indus- 
trial Chemist during the year under report 
and it was found that the process used by 
the manufacturers is old and timeworn. ‘There 
is a- very good scope for improvement in the 
processes by the application of the laws of 
modern chemical science and soap technology. 
Soaps are manufactured at these places by 
boiling the locally produced Mowrah seed oil 
with caustic lye prepared from the natural 
soda and lime found in nearby villages. As the 
natural soda contains a ‘considerable amount 
of common salt, the soap produced is almost — 
pure grained soap containing & Very high 
“percentage of sodium salt of fatty acids. 


The 


y the fo 


‘total value of soap ann 
e four factories anti) 
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of the methods of modern soap technology 

the production can be almost doubled. 
able method for 


Experiments to find out a sult 
the separation of soda (sodium carbonate) from 
the natural soda, which consists of a mixture 
of sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, 
sodium chloride (common salt) and sodium 
sulphate are being conducted by the Indus- 
trial Chemist and proposals for assisting this 
cottage industry are now under consideration. 
Typ REAL GOLD TAREAD INDUSTRY. 
Since a year or so, the Department has 
been engaged in assisting cottage manufac- 
turers of gold thread in the technique of manu- 
facture. An improved type of machine which 
was designed and constructed by this 
Department for gilding, winding, and drying 
the gold thread has been demonstrated at 
Government expense to the gold thread manu- 
facturers of the Presidency. This machine 
designed by the Industrial Engineer and 
constructed by a local engincering firm has 
been successfully shown in Surat and Poona. 
With this improved type of gilding machine, 
the operator can keep complete control on 
the temperature, electric current, winding 
speed and drying of the gilded thread. This 
has enabled the manufacturer to improve the 
quality of his gold thread by increasing the 
lustre and softness of his thread keeping a 
uniform shade and economizing in the work- 
ing and manufacturing costs of gold gilding. 
_ The demonstration was first opened in Surat 
in May, 1931, in the locality where there are 
gold thread manufacturers and was conti- 
nued there for some considerable period. The 
thread manufacturers were given instructions 
on the preparation of gold solution, mixing 
of chemicals, control of temperature, electric 
current, winding speed and the drying of gilded 
thread. Gold gilding of a considerable quan- 
tity of silver thread was successfully carried 
out on the demonstration machine. Later 
during the year Government were pleased to 
Sanction the entertainment of a demonstrator 
to assist the Industrial Engineer in this work 
The demonstration was continued at Stra: 
tall the end of January, 1932, after which it 
was transferred to Poona, In yet 
j n the beginning 
of the demonstration opposition was See 
enced from interested parties but with tactful 
handling the situation improved “and a large 
humber of men continually attended R 
Demonstration and received instructi : 
Fourteen new similar gold gildi Acie 
lew ar gold gilding machines 
Were manufactured in Surat for the local fac- 
he short period that the Demonstra- 
that. sity. 


Due to the existing trade de 
poorer section of gold thread manufactur 
was unable to adopt the gilding mache 
is, however, hoped that with im tae 
conditions this would be altered anti ec: 
of the manufacturers will be able to on 
advantage of the demonstration made E 

The demonstration work at Curat Was closed 
on 31st January, 1932, and was transferred 
to Poona, where it remained till the end a 
February, 1932, when the services of thè 
demonstrator was terminated, 

In so far as the difficulties in gold gilding 
processes in the manufacture of gold thread 
are concerned, these have been successfully 
solved and as pointed out above the improved 
machine and processes were successfully 
demonstrated at Surat and Poona, 

The attention of the Department was next 
engaged on the design and construction of 
other machines which are also required for 
the manufacture of gold thread. These are 
(1) the wire drawing bench for cottagers, and 
(2) the wire flattening rolls. The existing 
machines have been considerably improved 
and the improved patterns have now been 
constructed and it is hoped in due course to 
demonstrate these machines to the gold 
thread industry of the Bombay Presidency. 

REFINING OF SARDINE OIL. 


Last year it was reported that after some 
preliminary work on small samples of sardine 
oil submitted by the Collector of Salt Revenue, 
the Department had asked for 10 lbs: of 
samples of sardine oil from a fish oil manufac: 
turer in Majali. The samples were receive 
and a number of experiments was carried out 
to deodorise and decolourise the oil. Unlike 
the small samples sent by the same gentle 
men, last year, all efforts to decolourise @ 
deodorise these samples by simple metho 
have failed. The results so, far obten 
indicate that improvement in the method ® 
extraction of the oil might make the probie 
of decolourization and deodorization 
Further work is said to be in progress: 

REFINING or NaTurAL SODA. 
f eel Soda is found in D or 
m the Bombay’ Presidency. the 
Soda Lakes of sind Gee ae well Kr ple 
for centuries and there was a consid 
export trade in natural soda produced” 
The industry has practically d 
Natural soda found near 
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? tc several decades. Several investigators 


the a done considerable amount of work on 
ners ave tural soda found in this country and 
ite cu r al] of them have come to the conclu- 
Oved fee that unless definite conditions for the 
most | 0” Bion of sodium carbonate and bicar- 
take | Te from natural soda have been worked 
| Tae natural soda found at various places 
losed ot be efficiently utilized. Samples of 
Tred 9 Fis! soda found at various important 
dot | ie in the Presidency were collected by 
the | the Department and it was found that they 
; Jl contain sodium carbonate, sodium bicar- 
ding honate, common salt or sodium chloride, and 
rond odium sulphate. Some samples also contain 
fully | ices of borax. After examining various 
tay | amples of natural soda it was found that 
the best way to separate the carbonates and 
Text bicarbonates was by taking advantage of the 
n of | Ns of solubility. W ork, therefore, has been 
[ for | mdertaken to work out proper data to find 
are gout the most favourable conditions for the 
and | stpatation of the carbonates and bicarbonates. 
sting | It has been found that higher temperatures 
oved | @vour the separation. Work is progressing. 
been | détural soda found round about Prantij is 
soto | Wedin large quantities for the manufacture of 
gold } the well-known Prantij soap balls. It is 
y hoped that the results of the investigation 
“ f vil help considerably the soap industry of 
Prantij., 
some 
dine | Some POSSIBLE INDUSTRIES, 
ar { oe as regards practical investigations 
“foe: eee for possible new industries, 
ved a ae work on the preparation of a 
at ae for imported animal tallow from ' 
alike ina noe for the textile mills was 
tle a Yay ea y the department. The problem 
“and f tions r attacked from three different direc- 
hob | B oe a substitute, t.e.: ss 
ined oy mee, ydrogenation of an individual oi] 
dof d ures of vegetable oils, 


eati saponifying an individual oil 
Fi Xtures of vegetable oils. : 

eat mixing hard. vegetable fats wit 

a. aa e oils in definite proportions so as to 
oint n product with about the same melting 
e the high grade imported animal tallow. 
Doae have shown that— 


tame It is possible-to get-a product of the 
y 


pien) 
plot 


jities 
ural 


i fence pene as the animal tallow 
e t e 

i mentioned 3 a i Ru (a), (b) ang 

k z 18 possible to get a product with the 

ie felting point and about the same iodine 

£ and saponification value by methods (a) 
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Several samples of tallow substitute have 
been prepared. and tried out. The scientific 
and other details of the work will be available 
to the public when the work is completed, 

Essential or volatile oils play an impor- 
tant part in the life of human beings. This 
country imports large quantities of essential 
oils for the preparation of essences, flavours, 
perfumes, cosmetics, ete. The imports of 
essential oils per year in this country and 
the Bombay Presidency are on the average 
worth Rs, 12 lakhs and Rs. 34 lakhs, respec- 
tively. It was accordingly decided to investi- 
gate as to which of the essential oils import- 
ed into the Presidency can be produced here. 
After a study of the garden and similar crops 
of the Presidency it was found that there was 
a possibility for the production of peppermint 
oil. Peppermint plant is grown in fairly large 
quantities by the flower-garden owners of 
Dahanu. Samples of the plant were brought 
from Dahanu and peppermint oil was extracted 
on laboratory scale. From the yield of the oil 
and from the data obtained from the garden 
owners of Dahanu about the yield of pepper- 
mint crop per acre it was found that there are 
possibilities of producing peppermint oil on 
a small scale in the Presidency on economic 
and remunerative basis. 

Peppermint oil is used in the manufacture 
of confectionery like the well-known “ Extra 
Strong ”, tooth paste, cough drops, plasters 
like antiphlogistine and as a flavouring agent 
in medicines. All these articles arenow being 
made in Bombay, hence locally made pepper- 
mint oil is likely to find a ready demand. 

There is a large demand for card-hoards, 
strawboards, paste-boards, mill-boards, etc., in 
the Bombay Presidency and the demand is 
increasing and is likely to continue to do so 
due to the development of industries producing 
products requiring adequate packing and due 
to the expansion of book publishing industry. 

The total imports of these materials given 
below will give an idea of the scope there is 
for this industry :— ; 


Share of Bombay. 
Quantity Value in 


Total for India 


Quantity Valuein 


inlakhs of Jakhs of in lakhs of lakhs of 


i Year. 

-cwis rupees ~ cwts rupees 
1928-29 .. 3.3 36.9 7 1.0 9.3 =), 
1929-30 .. 3.8 87.4, 1.4 11.8_ 
1930-31 .. 3.1- 26.9 1.5 11.6 
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Economics in the West. 
The American Balance of Payments. 
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London, 31st July, 1933.—Delegates to the by side with those of earlier years, give am ide 
World Conference will doubtless by this time evidence of the cumulative ravages of the [10 to 
have been driven almost to the limit of patience world depression, and correspondingly | 5 part 
by material and opinions on the world crisis emphasize the urgency of the task before the | pus? 
and the way out. If, however, their resources Conference. — : i | by zou 
of physical and intellectual endurance are not In the detailed table given below we show the | flty Pe 
yet quite exhausted, they would do well to main items in the balance of payments in the | AP 
examine the official estimates, just published last two years and in 1928. We have iven | mercha! 
of the United States balance of international the earlier figures in order to indicate the | decline 
payments in 1932. The figures, placed side shrinkage and distortion of the account With | Eo, 

Unirep Sratrs BALANCE or Payments, 1928, 193] and 1932, one. 

Dr (Millions of Dollars.) Or | of her 
: COMMODITY TRADE. oue-hali 
1928 1931 1932 1928 1931 1939 default, 
Merchandise imports 4,091 2,090 1,323 Merchandise exports .. _ 5,128 2,424 1,619 F of secu 

Purchases of bunkers and similar Sales of bunkers and similar i 
expenses 45 29 25 receipts 95 66 6l af Am 
Imports of silver oe 5 68 29 20 Exports of silver a AA 87 27 l4 J immigr 
Miscellaneous items and adjustments 204 106 102 Miscellaneous items and adjustments 23 2 40 | The res 

4,408 2,254 1,470 5,333 2,538 1,717 
OTHER CURRENT ITENS. 

Freights paid to foreigners on N Import ( 
imports .. T oo 227 189 118 Freights received on exports LAT Vs actou 
Been aoe abroad of travellers Lie ae Expenditures of foreign visitors.in Ao n 1 Com 

rom U.S. a ob 5 5l 446 sf, S Me 5 16 “y 
Immigrants’ remittances abroad 250 173 138 Amounts brought in by immi- X 

Payments on foreign long-term grants go . 25 DOn Net 

investments in U.S. .. +. 252 100 60 Receipts from long-term invest- i 

Payments on foreign short-term ments abroad ra r 817 55l 40l Changes 

investments in U.S, .. Pee LOT 26; 8 Receipts from short-term invest- Net 

Government payments abroad, ete. 110 134 =. 101 ments abroad 3 ove 76 111 @ fr 
pariable and other contributions 5 Bayo Bi covemment receipts on account a 13. 99 Net 

à oP gs 20 of war debts* ah fe 7 ; Net 
ae film royalty payments .. ae 4 .. Other Government receips 53 34 5 í Pa 

ier items vs +. 158 127 33 Cinema film royalty receipts 7 10 98 

Otheritems .; us 118 } Ada 


1,876 1,360 935 


_ New U.S. investments abroad is 


CAPITAL MOVEMENTS. 


r 


1,676 1,236 81 4 Net puro 


— 


pee eines obront 2,061 757 290 New foreign investments in US. ages (et 
Feel o e: 1135 495 $05. held ee 
, 3 ae pno aming fund et ; Redemption and sinking fund 2571 1 
Decline in net short-term debts é a Re Ng = ts be | 
OE Sire a E ty 188). -700. 471 
te Imports of U.S. paper currency .. 40 10 80 
zi T J SARTE — Cereri TES 
3,494 2,021 1,096 2,501 1,520 
Gorp M TER 
; LD MOVEMENTS. 4 
1o, 612 363 Exports or Seg oa Olga 
142 508 Earm arkings on foreign account 6 


3 


errors and. omtissions 


5 


Thus we find 


of the slump. 


rogTess : : 
Hi imports and exports last year amounting 
q nly one-third of their totals in 1928, with 
7° Saili that the export surplus on commodity 
5 2 z 
a has decreased from over $900 mil- 
ample Ta to about 5 250 millions. The shrinkage 
| the Be a measure of price variation, but the 
Ingly | Fic volume of imports has declined 
e the jy roughly thirty and of exports by about 
“I siy per cent. s 
Wthe | Bort of the fall in the export surplus on 
‘Uk 4 merchandise account has been offset by a 
a decline in the customary import surplus on 
vii sinvisible”? current items. We see, on the 
un me hand, America’s receipts in respect 
or, | of her former lending abroad cut down by 
"| one-half as -a consequence of progressive 
1932 | default, transfer difficulties and repatriation 
1,612 | securities ; on the other hand, expenditures 
pı | of American travellers and remittances of 
14 | immigrants’ have fallen almost as heavily. 
40] The result of all the changes in “ invisible’ 
Wii 
p 
3 | Import, (—) or export (+) surplus on current 1925 
account ;— 
i } Commodity trade +702 
| “Tnvisiblo’’, items : —316 
b Net surplus available for investment abroad -386 
P ae —— 
40 | Changes on capital account :— 
60 Net long-term lending to} (—) or borrowing 
í from (-+) abroad ee bec .. —459 
99 | Net short-term do. ae — 61 
3) Net import (—) or export (+) of U.S. 
50 Paper currency E A — 60 
2809 DA . 
_— | Addition to net claims on abroad —580 
819 | y, 
yee Net Purchases (—) or sales (+) of gold +102 
05 “crepancy due to errors and omissions + 92 


ig T 


the years of 


i prosperity the United States 


ect her long-term investments abroad. 
a Aunts equivalent to or larger than her 
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SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1925-32. 
(Millions of Dollars.) 


$" sos 

Tho 1932 figures, in particular, are subject to revision. X ENEA 4 : 
[This term must be read as including repayments of previous borrowings abroad, while similarly borrow- 
tom abroad” includes foreign repayments of previous borrowings from the United States. 


surplus, by “short lending”. In one way ae 
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items is that, together with merchandise 
transactions, they leave the United States 
with a current account credit balance about 
as large in 1932 as in the previous year, but 
less than one-fifth as large as in 1928. Ame- 
rica, then, is still a ereditor-country in every 
possible sense; she owes to foreign countries 
far less than she is owed; she is receiving more 
in interest than she is paying out; she is able 
to go on Jending abroad out of a surplus on 
her current account. 

The balancing of the account in these latest 
years, however, is brought about in a manner 
far different from that of more prosperous and 
peaceful times. The Department of Commerce 
in its latest bulletin on the balance of pay- 
ments, presents a valuable survey of the whole 
period, 1919-32, and breaks it into sections 
with well-marked characteristics. The most 
interesting among them is clearly seen in the 
summary table below, which covers the 
last eight years. It will be observed that in 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932* 

4991 +586 +925 +4711 +714 +284 + 247 

iss — 79 —200 —264 — 85 =J24 = 116 

158 4507 4725 447 +029 4160 4 131 

“607 —705 —675 —141 =978° P218 2 

4-350 -+900 —188 .— 80 —485 —709 — 371 x 
— 49 — 55 — 40 —16 O E — 80 

995 4140 —903 —236 —743 —501 —234 

72 4154 4272 —120 278 4176 — N 

ou sol 64 — OL 4392 Fio PIN 


America and of American securities proper; i 
this weakening of her creditor position has 
been offset, along with the current account 


this term “short lending”, which represents — 
only a residual of conflicting items, 1s 
America’s short loans abroa 
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result is that, whereas until lately the United 
States was a debtor country on short-term 
account, she is now on balance a creditor. 
During the last two years foreign short-term 
funds in America—now mainly bank deposits 
—have'fallen from over $2,700 millions to $900 
millions, and American short-term funds 
abroad—mainly bank accommodation and 
largely unavailable for withdrawal at will— 
have declined from $1,800 millions to $ 1,059 
millions. America is thus a creditor to a small 
net amount in respect of short-term funds, 
while she remains an enormously strong 
creditor on account of long-term capital. Her 
total long-term assets abroad are estimated in 
nominal value at about S$ 14,000 millions, 
roughly equally divided between holdings 
of foreign securities and “ direct investments, ” 
and the total excludes any allowance for war 
debts, Against this figure, foreign invest- 
ments in the United States are probably less 
than ‘one-quarter as large. 
The bringing together of approximately 
comparable figures for a long period yields 
some significant results, none more so than the 
averages for the eleven years 1922-32. This 
period begins late enough to avoid the dis- 
torfions of immediate post-war conditions, 
and includes a whole cycle of recovery, pros- 
perity, boom, slump and depression. Sum- 
marising the figures, they show an annual 
average export surplus on current account of 
$400 millions; an annual average foreign 
investment of §330 millions and short-term 
lending of $5 millions; an annual average 
purchase of $50 millions of gold and repur- 
chase of $25 millions of United States cur- 
rency. If the annual deviations from these 
averages were relatively small there would be 
nothing to complain of ; the bulkof the current 
account surplus has been invested abroad in the 
form most advantageous to borrowers; and 
enough gold has been imported to meet Ame- 
rica s needs without any undue strain on world 
supplies. But in fact wide and irregular 
fluctuations have occurred from year to year 
in tbe size of the current account surplus, and 
still wider and more irregular variations in 
the manner of dealing with that surplus. Inci- 
dentally, It is recorded in the bulletin that “ at 
no time since 1893 has the United States had. 
an “unfavourable” balance of trade *. Over 
the eleven-years period the merchandise 
export surplus averaged -$ 650 millions—consj- 
derably more than in the decade immediately 


following 1893. Yet at that tim i 
Was a debtor country, still bo ne 


E S rrowing from 
oy i X 

abroad‘ to finance her economic develo 

- CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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a creditor country deriving an 
account surplus from the exce 
chandise exports over imports, 
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The figures set out for 1932 shed light l eri 
America’s monetary policy in the last ten bel 
months—not that they reveal anything l pu f 
hitherto unsuspected, but that they cive a A hn 
unmistakable confirmation of a generally accept, | ear 
ed interpretation. At the end of 1932, as sole 
already ‘noted, the United States was on Bi i 
balance a creditor on short-term account, | fat ko 
though some of her “ short-term ” assets were not lik 
in practice anything but short. Foreign. very se 
owned short funds in the United States had Again 
been “reduced to virtually a working mini- Phe fe 
mum”, This fact along with the current 
account surplus and the large American stock 1 poy go 
of gold, shows clearly that there was nothing } jp aa 
in the position of America, vis-a-vis foreign 1 fil to 
countries to drive her off the gold standard, 1 chases. 
The separation of the dollar from gold, so far f Prance 
as it may have been involuntary, resulted from f answer 
the action of. American citizens. and for the } the fra 
rest must have been a step taken deliberately | present 
in accordance with Government policy. ain G 
This conclusion is very different from that } the old 
which emerges from a study of the course of 
events in Great Britain, yet the basis for both | oe 
was identical, in that the pressure of falling f “ Dej 
commodity prices proved insupportable 4 words ` 
both countries. In Great Britain we had beet} vocabu 
struggling for years, thanks to our misali- } and liki 
ance with gold in 1925, to remove an ine | themse] 
able margin’ between prices at home aN 4 to frec 
abroad ; with the fallin world prices the teno tonfusi 
was increased, our debtors found it mor) dopre 
and more difficult to meet the service of ther turrene 
debts and to buy our goods; our customat) poy ve 
current account surplus, which acted as , Pich t 
fortification of our position on the gold we rreng 
dard, was extinguished, and a deficit 00 


ence 
place; the only way out was by serves 


than ar 


of sterling from gold, which oceurre oh 
it did for more or less accidental re ies 


America the course of events was fall i2 
but the essential facts the same. De costs) 
commodity prices, along with rigidity 0 or 
made business of all kinds more 80° . 
difficult ; in particular, the cost of a 

indebtedness, often enlarged by inabi table 
cover current expenses, grew insupp = 
it became clear that only by a T a: 
modity prices could relief be acc?) ch 
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the American Government took the 
which we should untimately have 
ke had not circumstances forced our 
in September 1931. There is, then, no 
difference between our two experi- 


Ji may well be asked, in conclusion, why the 
a similar predicament. In 
frst place, it will be remarked that, in 
the last leading country, 
on gold has a good chance of staying there 

Ithough foreign short-term cldims on 
ilat country are bound to be large, they are 
not likely to be withdrawn unless there is 


- | yay serious threat of a severance from gold. 


Again, the last country on gold is more likely 
to be forced off, if at all, by an inflow of gold 
than an outflow ; as the final residuary of all 
new gold mined and hoarded gold sold, it may 
te compelled, if the private hoarder should 
fail to come to its rescue, to suspend gold pur- 
chases, This, however, does not explain why 
France is in the ‘position described. The 
aswer to that question is two-fold. First, 
the france was stabilized at a level which re- 
presented under-valuation : simply put, where- 
isin Great Britain our prices were higher, at 
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outside, in France they were lower, Conse- 
quently France could face a fall in world prices 
with greater powers of resistance than our- 
selves. Secondly, costs of production in 
France probably were and are more elastic 
than in either Great Britain or the United 
States. The volume of debt in existence was 
almost certainly far smaller proportionately, 
following devaluation of the franc, so that 
debt charges probably represented a relatively 
unimportant part of costs. Further, wages 
were probably easier to adjust to a falling price 
level. Unfortunately estimates of the French 
balance of payments in 1932 are not yet avail- 
able, but it would not be surprising to find 
that the principal remaining adherent to the 
gold standard was showing a deficit on its 
current account. If that should be so it would 
present a curious comparison with the United 
States and would demonstrate further that in 
recent years the gross volume of debt, internal 
as well as external, has been a more impor- 
tant factor than the current balance of pay- 
ments’in determining the relationships between 
currencies and gold. This conclusion obvi- 
ously bears very closley upon the problem of 
reaching accord between monetary and fiscal 
policies and upon the appropriate weight to 
be given to each. 


“Depreciation” and “ Devaluation”. 


? 


“Depreciation”? and “devaluation” are 
Words which have only lately passed into the 
Vocabulary of every-day writing and discussion, 
indlike all such they have not yet established 


Į: i : 
: hae They are accordingly subject 
| > Itequent misuse, leading to wide-spread 


| Nnfusion i i 5 rac 
more i d and misunderstanding. The phrase 


peated, currency ” is used to‘describe a 
tney which has fallen in value, without 


y var ae 
TNS clear definition of the standard by 
 rrenc 

Tod Jo 


at value is to be judged. A devalued 
on the other hand, is one whose 
content has been reduced by statutory 
Thus it comes about that 
can proceed without. any act of 


êy, 3 A 
j luation at all, while devaluation may take 
mn thout any further depreciation. In 


Rs evaluation may mean no more than 
eee and official recognition of 
ation which has already taken place. 


“ya, US begin by inquiring more closely into 


ie a een by currency depreciation. The 
7 rd itself necessitates the use of a stan- 
Sa which thé loss of value is to be 
ugh F There are, however, two standards 
i ese two are closely related. A cur- 


‘period since 


May depreciate in terns. BidtbaHllh, ARINE 


buy in its own country ; a movement which is 
measured by the rise in prices of commodities 
and services. Or it may depreciate in terms 
of another country’s currency ; and this move- 
ment is measured by the- rate of exchange 
between them. The two forms of depreciation 
do not by any means move in correspondence. 
Thus when Great Britain left the gold stan- 
dard, in September 1931, the pound sterling 
immediately underwent heavy extemal- 
depreciation ; that is to say, the pound bought 
in the foreign exchange market far fewer 
francs than before. But internally it 
depreciated very little ; for, although prices of 
imported raw commodities rose somewhat, 
those of finished goods hardly rose at all. If we 
consider the net movement over the whole 
September 1931, the pound has 
depreciated externally by roughly thirty per 
cant, but internally it has actually appre- 
ciated, since it will buy more goods and 


services now than in September 1931. 


Is there, however, any relationship between 
internal and external depreciation? In the 
long-run the exchange values of curr 
must accord with their relative in 
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circumstances be very long. Thus in 1925 
we fixed the exchange value of the pound at 
-$4,87;. whereas comparison between en 
ternal purchasing powers of the pound and 
the dollar would have required a rate of per- 
haps $4.40. The result: was that foreigners 
fotind: it very expensive to buy goods made 
jn England when they could be obtained'as 
readily elsewhere, while they also found it 
advantageous to sell their goods here. In 
theory the forces of competition should have 
led us:to reduce our price level so that goods 
produced here would have been offered to 
foreigners on an equal footing, at the fixed 
exchange value of the pound, with those made 
elsewhere, ‘Thus ‘the internal purchasing 
power of the pound would have been increas- 
ed to make it: the equivalent of $4.87 spent 
in the United States. “Actually, owing to the 
difficulties of reducing costs of production 
here, along with the fall in production costs 
elsewhere, ‘this was never accomplished, and 
for six years the external value of the pound 
was maintained, at great sacrifice in terms 
of economic welfare at a higher level than 
was warranted by its internal purchasing 
power. 

Tt is casy to seo, however, that, when the 
exchange value of a currency is free to move to 
any figure, instead of being fixed within narrow 
limits, conformity between internal and external 
purchasing powers is more readily attained. 
Thus, as soon as we had abandoned the fixed 
value of the pound in terms of gold. which is 
what “going off gold” implies, the pound 
depreciated externally to conform with its 
relative internal value. In fact it depreciated 
a good deal further. And here we come to a 

» fresh reason why conformity between intemal 
and external values of a currency unit may be 
disturbed or postponed. The reason why the 
pound fell: further, in external valuation, than 
it should have done was simply that people 
thought it might go further, Just because 
oe ae home and more particularly 

road, e view that the pound might 
seriously depreciate internally, they tried 
t0-convert pounds into other currencies which 

_ they thought would behave differently, and so 
by their demands in the foreign exchan 5 
market for franes and dollars, poets 

severe external depreciation. Thus psycho- 
logical conditions affect the relations between 
` the internal and external value of a currency. 
so that, to take another example, between 
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but externally it has depreciated: py 
twenty per cent. 3 
Nevertheless, the two valuations are alw 
straining towards parallelism. Since S > 
tember 1931, as already mentioned, the ¢ 7 
ternal purchasing power of the pound ia 
‘altered very little; but meanwhile the fia 
has appreciated considerably. The noth 
buys only a little more in England than in 
September 1931 ; but the franc buys in France 
quite a lot more. Consequently, the true Tela- 
tionship between the fra ne and the pound, as 
dictated by comparative internal prices, in- 
cluding costs of production of all kinds, is much 
nearer 86 francs to the pound than it was 
when that rate was first quoted, against a 
former fixed rate of 124 francs to the pound 
soon after September 1931. Thus the external 
and internal values of the two are coming 
together. Although the pound has not de- 
preciated absolutely, it has relatively, and its 
external valuation has come to correspond 
with its relative internal purchasing power. goods v 
Why is it, then, that psychological. condi- | To n 
tions can have so strong an effect, when no f to mee 
fixed exchange value is in force, in keeping the } must be 
internal and external values of a currency | inthe c 
apart for long periods? It is mainly because | done wi 
people fear what they call “inflation”, often for his 
without knowing what it is exactly that they } upkeep, 
do fear. Now inflation is simply the reverse 4 Probab] 
side of internal depreciation ‘of a currency: it his 
Internal depreciation is a change in the rela- | peat 
tionship between currency and goods, broadly ood o 
speaking. There is a tendency, for reasons } Martim 
which need no explanation, for: money to J Ment w 
become worth less in goods if it multiplies a 
more rapidly than goods, and itis the capan | empl 
of money (including bank deposits as we it i 
currency narrowly defined) which, Abe; 
leads to loss of value, is known as ine j 
As.a matter of fact, money can often to | hag 
expanded considerably without Oe | 
'depreciation—we have seen it happenmg ere 
in the past year—but when this occurs ta 
is no inflation. eres. | 
Nevertheless, if people think ne T 
coming they will be moved to sell the +hus 
currency against foreign curren gr pimes 
promoting external depreciation, Eom it 
moreover, they may precipitate an 
from currency into goods, thus h 
internal depreciation. Again, if 
obtainable, they may: resort tO 
metal in preference to currency. 
too often forget ‘is that inflation can 
under very different conditions, 
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| th con be either involuntary and uncontrol- 
alae or deliberate and controlled. In war- 
yer when materials must be had at all costs 
Vays} HIDES is pumped out in unlimited volume to 
Sep. 4 ee the goods; prices go up and up, and 
Ins] py ately it may be impossible to check what 
das | Beis a cumulative process. This process 
an | already well under weigh in Germany, for 
nin | example, by the end of the war, and hence it 
me drs natural after the war, when peremptory 
rela- | demands for reparation payments had to be 
l as | met, that everyone, in Germany or outside, 
sine Wt who possessed German marks should try to 
nuch f sell them or convert them into goods as quickly 
was os possible, with the result that external 
st a depreciation sped. along in advance of internal 
und | depreciation until the whole system broke 
nal | down under pressure of sheer technical limi- 
ming | tations in the printing trade. In a time of 
de- J business depression, however, the difficulty 
dits Ji not one of ability to produce the goods 
pond } required, but of stimulating the demand for 
or. goods which can be turned qut quite readily. 
mdi- | To make the goods available, however, 
nno fto meet a quickened demand the producer 
y the f mut be given a fair prospect of profit. And 
ency | inthe depth of the slump this can hardly be 
ause | done without raising the price of his product, 
ften f for his costs of production—wages, salaries, 
they f upkeep, interest on debt and so on—have 
verse probably not fallen so far as the market value 
noy, | of his output. In these circumstances 
réla- } Itflation is to be welcomed ; there is no likeli- 
yadly dod. of its getting “out of hand” as under 
isons] Wartime conditions while its accomplish- 
y to ment will help to re-start enterprise, re-engage 
plies | alloyed workers, increase the incomes 
a | mf Plo yoes and the profits of business men, 
i ib Mtr ee a markedly increased demand 
tion. Rens pucks of industry and agriculture. 
n be Aion, whi a Perly discovered virtues of infla- 
gto foi o onen confusion òf circumstance 
hore erer dan A e thought of since 1924, as for 
Jere istinct; med. Hence, moreover, the vital 
~ fip n between the deliberate deprecia- 
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i the dollar now being undertaken in 
ly, 2 and the uncontrollable inflation in 
of European countries after the 


twi TA 
nee be observed that whenever we have 
n of external depreciation we have mea- 


Med | 
Tee by reference to a currency 


to aE 
a, Which has maintained its fixed value 
en to gold. Thus the franc was fixed 
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re-fixed in 1925 at 113 grains of ‘gold, and 

although no new relation has been fixed, it is 

worth far less to-day. In fact it requires. six is 
pounds sterling to buy an ounce of pure gold 
whereas. two years ago it required only four- 
and-a-quarter. It is customary to measure 

external depreciation by reference to gold 
currencies just because in the ordinary way 

all currencies have a fixed relation to gold, 

though as currency after curreney has parted 

from gold it becomes more and more difficult : 
to keep that standard of measurement. It 
is equally accurate to speak of the dollar 
depreciating in terms of sterling as in terms 
of. francs, or gold, but convenient to speak 
of external depreciation ¿out simple, imply- 
ing a relationship with gold. : 

Here we must notice that it is a mistake, 
which dies harder than perhaps any other, to 
suppose that inflation, or internal deprecia-, 
tion, is impossible so long as a country’s cur- 
rency is fixed to gold. Over and over again 
commodity prices have risen in countries on 
the gold standard, so that their currencies 
have depreciated internally. In this event 
gold itself has depreciated along with the 
currency which represents it. Thus between 
1902 and 1918, as-an example, the pound 
depreciated internally by more than ten per 
cent, notwithstanding that the pound and 
nearly all other currencies were attached to 
gold throughout. The fact was that gold 
itself became rapidly more plentiful, and was 
therefore worth less in terms of goods. All 
currencies fixed in relation to gold lost value 
in rough correspondencé and, though suffer- 
ing internal depreciation, none of them under- 
went external depreciation. Incidentally, it 
was 2 highly prosperous period: : oh 

In the present world confusion many cur- 
rencies, although not undergoing internal 
depreciation—the trouble is that they went — 
much too far the other way—have suffered | 
varying degrees of external depreciation and 
have lost value in terms of gold. The question 

` now arises whether the stage has’ been reached 

at which the external relationships of these — 
currencies accurately represent the differences — 
‘in: their internal purchasing powers, » and 
whether, therefore; their respective degrees 
of depreciation can safely be stereotyped by — 
devaluation. © President Roosevelt, by his 
rejection of the proposed agreement on 
‘exchange stabilization, has: clearly answered 
No. Under an Act of the Dante Seats a 


Se 


‘dollar, t its. 
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He has not yet devalued ; he is 
not devaluing; and no one knows when T 

í by how much he will devalue, if indeed e 
finds it necessary in the last ‘resort to do so 
at all. What he has done is to depreciate the 
dollar both’ internally, by producing a rise m 
‘commodity prices, and externally by producing 
conditions for a fall in the exchange value of 
the dollar. 

From this it would appear’ that, 
depreciation, particularly internal, is of great 
importance to everyone, devaluation matters 
very little. So far as direct eflects are con- 
cerned this is true. Devaluation m itself 
matters only to gold producers, regarded in 
the widest sense to include holders of gold 
mining shares, and to hoarders of gold, for 
they are then assuréd of a fixed price for their 
products or their‘ capital”. If, for example, 
the pound were “* devalued ” to 80 grains they 
would be assured: of'a return of six pounds an 
ounce, and this would make it worth while 
to increase the productive capacity of the 
mining industry.. Yet devaluation, if accom- 

plished in haste or at the wrong figure, may 

be of tremendous importance to everyone. Let 
us suppose that the “true” value of the pound 
as determined by’ relative purchasing powers, 
is about 86 francs; that is, the equivalent of 
nearly 80 grains of fine gold. Then devalua- 
tion would do no harm if the gold content of 


“content ”. 


while 


During the year 1930-31, the area irrigated 
by Government works of all classes in British 
India amounted to 31 million acres, which was 
slightly below the previous record of 31.6 
million acres irrigated in India for the year 

* 1930-31. The monsoon of 1930, says the report, 
was on the whole normal during the. season, 
though its activity in August was mainly 
confined to Burma and North-East India. 
The total amount of rainfall for the period 
June to September was in large excess in 
west, Central India, in moderate degree in 
West. Rajputana, Berar, Mysore, and South- 

; East Madras and ‘within. 22 per cent of 

the normal elsewhere. Over the plains of 

; India as a whole, the aggregate fall of the 

Ae Season was below normal by four per cent. 

The average area irrigated by Government 
works, excluding that situated in Indian 
States, during the year under review:— 

Punjab, 11,485,135 
to 11,200,550 acres d 

_triennium 1927-30; Madras 7,573,043 and 

277,967; Bombay 


48 ~ (showing 
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the pound were reduced, by Act of P 
from the present statutory figure of 113 p 
to 80. But let us suppose that the Bee 
value of the pound were fixed at 90 gold 
giving a new fixed exchange rate of oa 
100 francs tothe pound. Then the ak ly 
would be “ overvalued ” and we skori 
faced with exactly the same problem as = 
1925—the problem of adjusting our Costs a 
production downwards to conform with a ie 
fixed exchange rate. And the conditions for | 
effecting that adjustment would be just as 
unpropitious asin our formal dismal experience 
Tt is thus of the utmost importance that if “ml 
when devaluation takes place it shall result in 
the new fixed exchange rates accurately repre. : 
senting relative internal purchasing ee 
In order to be sure that this is so there 
must be some degree of stability in intemal 
purchasing powers of different currencies. To |f 
fix new exchange rates by general devaluation 10 
while at least one major currency is being 1f 
subjected to deliberate internal’ depreciation 1 
would be dangerous in the extreme, To do. 
so piece-meal, without waiting for’ general } mye Rig 
agreement, would be equally full of (risks. | 7 
Hence the impossibility of securing final'stabi- 1 ae 
lity of exchange rates until the future internal 4 pene 
value of the dollar has become far more cal- 
culable than it is to-day. 


athiament 


under review) ; Sind, 3,716,000 and 3,579,592; 
Bengal 72,533 and 90,054; United Provinets, 
3,988,780. and 3,639,867; Burma, 2,09826 ] 
and 1,994,321: Bihar and Orissa, 889,682 ant 


907,067; Central Provinces 428,231 aa 
400,438; N.W.F. Provinces, , 904,935 ai 


403,064; Rajputana, 19,998 and 31,184 an 4 
Baluchistan 22,273 and 22.407 respectively 


_ The great need of this nation is to ell 
that the day of the amateur in commertt 
gone, 
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_The greatest mistake you can make ih a 

life is to be constantly fearing yOu mie 

make one. 

ga ee He eg 

Every man ‘who is making ten te 

a year or over has forgotten all he Ove 

about algebra. ; 

t x ok X BADEN 

You can tell by a man’s face wher ie 
loved. and lost, and by his pockets if 
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E | The Right Hon’ble Mr. Ramsay Mac Pussyfoot Johnson 

abi i Prime Minister of England The American Temperance Reformer 
temal i President of the World Economic Conference who recently toured the North-Western States and says that 
; | the outlook for Prohibition is dismal. 

e cal 


- M. Joseph Avenol =- Sir Tej Babadur Sapra — = 
‘ Seeretary-General h Member, Joi BAUS Committee 5 
on India 


Vorld Econ 4 
x ‘omic Conference, o i 
: g ; : who on réturn from England is retiring ‘i to th 
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Canadian Trade and Finance. 
Je ` Business Conditions. ‘ 


June 27, 1933.—With a rise in the prices 
‘of agricultural and mineral products, increased 
‘ear-loadings, a more than seasonal improve 
iment in employment and an increase in both 
‘the volume and unit value of exports, the 
evidence scems to show that the tide of busi- 
ness has turned and that its flow will quickly 

‘ ‘spread to those parched areas which have 
not yet felt the improvement. The inerease 
in activity of business, together with the 
influence of the much greater improvement 
in the United States, has tended to generate 


an optimism which of itself he 
further improvement. 

In its early stages business improveme 
shows itself in rather isolated bits of intangible 
information. It is not until the m 
is well under way that general statistics reflect 
this improvement which by that time will 
have made itself felt in the plans and policies 
of a great many companies. While the follow- 
ing statistics are not to be accepted as indica. 
tive of general improvement, they suggest the 
trend. The corresponding figures’ for last 
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Sieniricant STATISTICS AND INDICES. 


Canada 


Wholesale price index 
Automobile production an 
_ Newsprint production (thousand tons) 


i Constructic 1 contracts awarded (000' omitted) 
i Car-loadings, first: two weeks in each month 
$ (thousands) 


Security price index .. 


Wholesale price index 

Automobile production i ae 

Newsprint production (thousand tons) .. 

Construction contracts awarded (000 omitted) 

Car-loadings, first two weeks in each month 
(thousands) ce “ie fic 

Security priceindex .. 


year are included in order that the two trends 
may be compared. 

In the table given above it should be noted 
that. newsprint production has increased by 
nearly 40 per cent, that automobile produc- 
tion has almost tripled, construction contraets 
have doubled and cat-loadings have greatly 
increased, A large part of this improvement 
4s seasonal, but it is the fact that the improve- 

“ment shown 18 greater than seasonal which 
tends to substiantate the new optimism which 
ìs general among the farmers of the West who 

_ BTe receiving a better price for their wheat in 
the mining industry, which is rapidly increasin 
ts output, and in the manufacturing ae 
f Canada, where orders are being received 
bett volume than for the past two years 
has been said should lead 

at reviva 


reached. 


1933 
Feb March April May June 
63.6 64.4 65.4 66.9 
3,298 6,632 8,255 9,396 
126 137 148 172 
$3,149 $3,192 $8,609 $6,514 
63 69 63 74 80 - 
44.5 41.3 41.2 54.3 ©. 63.5 
1932 
Feb. March April May June 
69.2 69.1 68.2 67.4 66.6 
5,477 8,318 6,810 8,221 7,112 
159 167 177 176 16) 
$14,803 $10,767 $10,113 $14,166 $12,168 
81 84 83 85. . - 86 
63.2 62.9 51.7 44.6 42.2 
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ity and is on a better basis than for 


‘months. Production of newsprint dur- 

mA was the largest reported this year. 

~H WE npu? amounted to 171,776 tons against 

| M759 tons in April 1933 and 175,887 tons 

luce Pra 1932. In spite of these encouraging 
| ys, however, manufacturing operations as 

Ne er hole continue on a very restricted basis. 
att | The gencral improvement in business is 
fee | joing reflected in increased railway traffic. 
will (loadings during the three weeks ended 
ae me 10th made the best showing since the 
low. J depression began in 1929. This increase in 
lica. | trathe is resulting in higher railway earnings ; 


the | the Canadian Pacific reporting the first gain 
last | ina long time over the corresponding: period 
| of the previous year when gross earnings for 
| the week ending June 14th amounted to 
§2,137,000—-$131,000 larger than in the same 
period in 1932. ; 
New construction contracts awarded during 
the first three months of 1933 totalled less 
than $10,000,000. The monthly totals were 
the lowest since January 1919, when the 
| value sagged below $3,000,000. With the 
Q- | opening of spring, conditions iniproved rapidly, 


ne 


3.5 | contracts awarded in April having a` total 
i | value of £8,600,000 and in May $6,500,000. 

| The aggregate value of all contracts awarded 
me | dwing the present year, however, is still 
i N much below the comparative figures 
119 ot many years. 
161 _ There has been a steady improvement 
15] 0 the lumber industry and the immediate 
a tutlook is considered more favourable than 


9 | O several years. The domestic demand has 
en better and the export market has not 


sed, | en so active since the spring of 1929. It 
nees | p mated that Pacific Coast mills sold over 
wo | p Million feet of lumber during May. The 
male | paned Kingdom was the heaviest buyer, 


7“ mcrease in orders being largely: due, it is 
ees _to the, British” Ea against 
a eae Satisfactory orders were also 
Ath i aoe Australia, South Africa: and 
s been Tigh usiness from Japan, however, has 
Bons © ter than for some years. ‘Prices are 
7 and, as available stocks are compat- 
toute, Small, mills in various parts of the 
he J} 28 Commencing operations. Should 
Mog oe continue it is predicted that 
he a Operations will be more -active during 
jung winter than for some years. i 


i iioo of halibut at Prince Rupert totalled 
7 


Min May 1932. . The total. for the 
; 00 Months of the year increased. from 


4500. pounds. in 1982 to 8.820.500 pounds 
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in 1933. The Canadian fleet is operating 
at approximately 50 per cent capacity. Prices 
are also better, having risen from £4.00 to 
$4.90 per hundredweight, and further increases 
are anticipated. Salmon canning operatiors 
are getting under way. The.run in the Fraser 
River was late, but a good run was reported 
on Vancouver Island. Conditions on the 
Atlantic Coast have not been so satisfactory. 
The catches were generally good,'but prices 
continue low. Dried fish markets are péor 
as the result of the competition of supplies 
from Newfoundland. The catch of ‘lobsters 
was disappointing. pees ; 

Gold production in Ontario has been weil 
maintained. The value of the output during 
the first five months of the year was $18,700,000 
as ‘compared with $19,000,CCO in the corres- 
ponding period of 1932. Operations at all 
established camps in other provinces have 
continued and progress has been made im 
various development works. Exploration was 
pushed vigorously all winter. With the open- 
ing of spring, equipment and supplies were 
sent in and many promising prospects are 
being tested. Every indication points to 
a satisfactory year for the gold produccrs. 
For a long period all’shipments of gold have 
been going-to the United States to the exclu- 
sion of Great Britain. That situation has: 
now been completely reversed; $8,717,616 
in gold was sent to Great Britain in May and 
only $119,983 to the United States. 

Higher prices for silver and’ other metals 
have resulted in increased interest in these 


Great Britain. È 


for some of this ae 
has; been general: and" mi lin 
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more freely but are choosing goods of higher 
quality than formerly. 


Worip WHEAT SUPPLIES. 


At the end of the present crop year ae 
carryover of wheat will be the largest a 
record, yet the past six months have AN ie 
So sharp a rise in the price of wheat. cae 
it is now almost double that which prevailec 
at the beginning of the year. This situation 
calls for analysis. : : 

The large bulk of the surplus supplies are 
found in the United States and Canada. At 
June 30, the end of the crop year in the United 
States, the carryover will be about 360 million 
bushels, and at the end of July the carryover 
in Canada may be as much as 160 million 
bushels. In other parts of the world supplies 
are normal or less. It is the question as to 
what is to happen to the wheat in the United 
States and Canada that has aroused world- 

wide discussion. à 

The United States has practically withdrawn 
from the world market.: On June 21- the 
price of cash wheat in Chicago was 18} cents, 
which might be considered as the equivalent 
of a Liverpool price of approximately 90 cents, 
but the actual price prevaliing in Liverpool 
on Canadian No. 2 Northern on that date was 

68% cents (U.S. funds). j 

The only possibilities under which wheat 
from the United States can be marketed 
abroad are: (1) A fall in the price of wheat 
in the United States to the world price level. 

Since the Government of the United States 

seems to be pursuing a policy which would 

bring to the farmer even higher prices than 
those which now prevail, this does not seem 

a probable contingency in the immediate 

future. (2) World prices thight rise to the 
level of those prevailing in the United States. 
Since the American objective is undoubtedly 
higher prices, this would presuppose a world 
shortage, of which there is no evidence. (3) 
The United States Government might buy 
wheat at internal prices and market it abroad 
- at world prices. - Aside from the opposition 
which would be encountered from those 
governments which object to 
Monetary loss entailed would 
It is possible that the s 
over in the hope that 
in the United States in 1934 and 
the risk and 
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Moreover, the small current crop in the 
United: States lends a certain practicability 
to the plan mentioned under heading No. a 
The present condition of the Winter wheat 
crop in the United States indicates that the 
1933 harvest will be the smallest sınce 1904 
Official estimates place the yield at 340 million 
bushels against 462 million bushels in 1932, 
and a five-year average of nearly 600 million 
bushels. Winter-killing was heavy and serious- 
ly reduced the acreage available for harvest, 
Large areas, already in poor condition, suffered 
a further substantial injury from abnormally 
hot and dry weather during June. Spring 
wheat seeding was considerably delayed by 
inclement weather, the acreage sown was 
somewhat smaller than in 1932 and the grow- 
ing wheat has been injured by drought. Even 
on the basis of an' average yield for spring 
wheat, the total crop of the United States 
cannot exceed 600 million bushels, approxi- 
mately 100 million bushels under normal 
requirements. The most pessimistic reports 
have placed the total of the current crop as 
low as 500 million bushels. The crop of 
1932 amounted to 727 million bushels, and 
the five-year average to $74 million bushels. 
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If it is feasible to disregard the possi 
of exports from the United States, the tt 
carryover cannot be regarded as abnormal. ie 
the dry, hot weather now prevailing fails to w 
crop prospects materially, there will baso the 
thing like 400 million bushels, ON 
carryover, available for export from E 
during 1933-34. Under these ane 
it is fortunate that supplies in foreign dis lr 
ing centres are low, and that a i, 
large crops are not expected in most pro 
countries. 


e at 
In Europe; the total area sown to ale 
showed little change and winter E 
were generally favourable. Larger oe o Vx 
were reported for England and Wa we e Jatter 
France, but weather conditions m a reports 
country have been poor and unofficia ehels D Wh 
indicate a decrease of 30 million ae 
this’ year’s crop as compared witi 
Conditions are better in Germany To 
and average crops are- anticipated: 
looks for a good crop, although stab 
harvested will be less than the recor £ ei 
ed last year. A larger crop is alg jel 
in the Danubian Basin, where the Jie 
year was but little above ddomesi i 
ments. Estimates of the areas SOY ota 
individual grain crops in Russia atè, 
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to June 1 is reported as 195 million acres, 
HP est in the past three years. 

qite late ents from the Southern Hemisphere 
: ieee steady and no substantial increase 
anticipated in the amount of wheat carried 
“into the coming season. No official 
AT ate has been issued regarding the area 
q Bt wheat in the Argentine, but little 
j m from 1932 is expected. Moisture 
| jas been ample in most areas and conditions 
Ir generally satisfactory. Australian condi- 
fons have not been so favourable and, official 
| rports also indicate a slight reduction in 


acreage. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 


4s always in the past, a major rise in the 
price of wheat has brought mounting optimism 
o Western Canada. Last December the 

f pie of wheat reached a low of 39 cents per 
{huhel for No. 1 Northern, a price which 
fuant heavy losses to all wheat, growers. 
| Sring this year was late, prospects were most 
discouraging and it seemed probable that 
fimes would have to face another year of 
{mll crops sold at low prices. Against this 
jbeak background came the spectacular rise 
{uthe price of wheat, carrying it to a level 
[Tich to seems assure moderate profits, and 
ye, so great an improvement in weather 
[ditions that prospects favour a crop of 
bout the same size as that of 1932, a compar- 
{tively good year, unless the abnormally dry 
ne of June materially affects ultimate 

| the Report of the Dominion Bureau of 
a indicates that the area sown to 
eat in the Prairie Provinces decreased 

th ##75,000 acres as compared with last year. 
aT reports show even greater reduction 
N Wheat’ a ARG ‘ opt 
Dice: It is of some interest 
| ine in a year when there was a decline 
fees, 471 aese one and one half million 
Sisme 0 acres of new land were broken. 
uy] ns that nearly two million acres of land 
i wheat have not been planted 


tally used for 
ts Year, A 


h TE wheat acreage in the Prairie Provinces 
airia nee ab 24,919,400. acres. Outside the 
Tim to Tovinces a total of 251,600 acres was 
hl i Spring wheat and 547,000 acres to 
ii ee last autumn. This brings the 
Algne Sows to wheatfor the 1933 crop to 

ne acres as compared with 26,646,000 
er Slight increases are reported for 
and ee grains and decreases for barley, 
ane The decline in flax amounts 
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No great loss has been reported from soil 
blowing or drifting but exceptionally serious 
damage from grasshoppers seems a possibility. 
Extraordinary precautions are being taken 
in infested areas to deal with ‘this danger 
in all three Prairie Provinces. During the 
early part of May, grasshoppers appeared 
in large numbers but later they were held in 
check by wet weather. 

For several years soil conditions have been 
unsatisfactory owing to lack of moisture. 
During this past winter the snowfall was 
heavy and it melted gradually without much 
loss of moisture. Rains in April and May 
were gencral and moisture conditions were 
better than they had been since 1928. The 
sub-soil, however, lacks deep saturation, 
particularly in the dry belt in the south-western 
section ofManitoba and southern Saskatchewan. 
By the middle of June a prolonged dry spell 
together with excessive heat had made the 
need. for rain acute. : 

In the three Prairie Provinces. livestock 
wintered well, although some shortage in 
feed supplies was reported. Pastures have 
improved with heavy rainfall and farm animals 
are doing well. The production of -dairy 
products has increased in consequence. Tt is 
expected that the hay crop will be heavy 
and feed supplies more abundant next winter. 

The season opened about two weeks later 
than usual in British Columbia and seeding 
was delayed by cool weather. Small increases 
are reported in the acreage sown to the 
principal grain crops. Fruit tress wintered 
well and are progressing favourably in spite 
of the late season. A good crop of apples 
is anticipated, although the volume 1s. not 
expected to equal that of the bumper crop 
of 1932. Soft fruits are not likely to do j 
so well. Livestock are only in fair condition £ 
as’ pasturage was poor on account of the 
late season and hay supplies were short. 

In Ontario, the weather early in the season 
was generally cool but conditions improved 
later and spring work proceeded ` rapidly. 
Winter-killing of fall wheat was heavier 
than last year and growth was slow early 
in the season. Rapid progress was made 
during May and June and the prospects for 
the crop have improved. ‘The acreage sown 
to the principal spring grains does not differ 
materially from last year. Spring wheat and 
oats show small decreases, but these are offset 
and mixed grains. At 
these spring grai 
hay and clove 
d ee : 


the moment of writing, 
“Pastures, 
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commenced earlier than for some 
Heavy yields are expected. Pastures were slow 
in development on account of the late season, 
but a shortage in feed supplies forced some 
farmers to turn their cattle out early. Grass 
is now plentiful and livestock are in good 
condition. The weather in Quebec was more 
favourable, and meadows were in better shape 
at the beginning of the season than they were 
last year. Winter killing was heavy in some 
districts. The acreage sown to all grains is 
somewhat largerthan in 1932, with the excep- 
tion of rye. The area planted to tobacco is 
expected to be smaller than in 1932. Insect 
pests are worse than usual throughout the 
province and precautions are being taken to 
prevent serious damage. Fruit trees wintered 
well in both provinces and little injury was 
reported. The orchards were backward early 
in the season but high temperatures during 


years. 
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May and June stimulated 
bloom was heavy. 

The season was also late in the Mar 
Provinees and seeding was not general 
the middle of May. The acreage plant 
the principal grains is practically the iN 
as last year. Early in the season a substan 
decline was anticipated in the plantings lal 
potatoes, particularly in Prince Edward waa 
but recent reports indicate that any reduetior 
will be comparatively small. Pastures a 
apple orchards wintered well, but development 
was retarded by cool weather and the trees 
are not so far advanced as usual at this season, 
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| js not a 
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The bloom was heavy, the fruit is now setting | 
| any ine 


satisfactorily, and the damage to date from 
scab and insects has been slight as: spraying 
was thorough. Conditions on the whole hae 
been good and give promise of satisfactory 
crops. 


Economics of Indian Sugar Industry. 


By R. 


H. C. 


Sugar Statistics. 


Some valuable notes drawn up by the Sugar 
Technologist, Imperial Council of Agricural 
Research, Simla, containing statements show- 
ing provincial distribution of cane, acreage and 
Sugar factories and various other subjects, in- 
duding what should be the fair price to be 
paid to cane-growers, were supplied tothe 
members of the Sugar Conference recently 
held at Simla. We note from it that 
the number of factories actually working 
with cane only, with gur only, and with cane 
and gur for the various provinces in India 
iam eo _ 2 

i ane .Only.—United Frovin 
Punjab 3, Bihar and Orissa 3, Madras a 
or. ee A on 1, Burma 1—Total 89. 

: Gur Only.—Uni i s j 
pe Bae h pen Provinces 5; Punjab 
With Cane and Gur Both—Unit i 
17, Punjab 1, Bihar and e ae 
Madras 1, Kathiawar 1—Total 25. Se 

The cane crushing capacity (in 
day) of the various EA 7 ies a 

Factories working with Cane—United Pro- 
ee $ e Punjab 1,300," Bihar and 
Be ; rk Bengal 400, Madras 1,000, 


and Gee 


orking with Cane 
220, Punj 


00): Mysore 400, Burma 350— 


Total Crushing Capacity of Both the above 
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mentioned Factories —United Provinces 24,586, | i 
| the pro 
| sidered 


Punjab 1,550, Bihar and Orissa 17,775, Ben: 
gal 1,200, Madras 1,700, Bombay 1,900, 
Mysore 400, Burma 350, Kathiawar 100— 
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229,500 tons sugar per year. A 
tons may safely be accepted 


added 20,000 tons on account of production. 
gur giving'a total of 200,000 tons. 
tion for 1932-33 is found to be- er the 
showing a drop of about 50,000 tons oe 
previous year. It is difficult to give 27> 

of future consumption as this depe 

several factors, the most important 
them being the future price level © 

the economic condition or purchase 
tke people: rosi t Pa ha 


of suga! of 
Poe 


prices were the lowest. Taking into 


and | lied the | ll facts it is pointed out that 
Bpcgeration ak tacts 1; 18. pam E 


a f0 immediate future indicates a lowering 
timg fti gar prices and, in consequence of this, 
unti fo Tee in consumption may be looked 
d to fan ithe note further adds that the index 
eee j Bots of staple crops do not show any signs 
a | improvement so far and the tendency con- 
land J inus tO be downwards, though the decline 
iis, J js not as rapid. as previously. It is obvious, 
ang | therefore, that auy- marked improvement 
ment | in the economic condition cannot be looked 
trees | for in the immediate future. Recovery, when 
ason, | it comes, 18 bound to be slow. ; 
tting So far as consumption of sugar 1s conerned, 
from | myincrease as a result of improved economic 
aving | onditions is, therefore, likely to be slow and 
have | mallin volume. Whatever increase in con- 
tory sumption of sugar does take place, will, there- 


| fore, be due to almost entirely a fall in sugar 
| prices as a result of larger home production 
md more internal competition. 
On the question of whether the present rate 
ad development is satisfactory excessive or 
| indequate, it is said, that it cannot be regard- 
f elas inadequate as India is likely to become 
ibove- | slisupporting in the matter of supplies of 
4.586, J sugar within four years of the imposition of 
Bens | the protective, tariff. It cannot also be con- 


1,300, } sidered as excessive, provided future expan-, 


10C— | son's not allowed to outrun the consumption. 
A list containing modern sugar factories 
only f Md tefineries actually working in India shows 
tons, | that in Bihar and Orissa there are 11 factories, 
| gut i the United Provinces 15, Punjab 2, Madras 
z, thie ! i Bombay 1, Burma 1. The number of fac- 
anjab f ries working with raw sugar alone- are: 
af ie and Orissa 1, ‘United Provinces 5, 
on of J fadras 4 and Punjab 2. 
f iy |, The teport. contends that the basis adopted 
* 000 ae e Tariff Board in calculating the pro- 
Wey ae duty on sugar industries needs modi- 
Vi POW in the following respects due 


to 
000. Wy to the changed market conditions and 
ah) i to discrepancies in: the data supplied 
ay e Board. 


u The quantity of cane which a 
ae of the type considered by the Board 
ush is much higher than thirteen lakh 

Da gene per season. Several such fac- 

iz z ually working at-present have crush- 

te Dats twenty-three lakh maunds. A 

Ot eighteen lakh maunds may be adopt- 

rin, Onset vative average. | 

ton The price of cane actually 

during the last two. 

en tour 


paid by 
two. seasons has 
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sent purpose, six annas will be a very safe aver- 
age in place of eight annas taken by the Tariff 
Board. Molasses is almost unsaleable now. 
The actual cost of production of a maund of 
sugar is Rs. 6-13-8 as against Rs. 8-3-8 and 
Rs. 6-10-9 calculated by the- Tariff Board for 
the initial and final stages respectively of the 
protective period. Similatly the fair selling 
price at present allowing for ten per cent 
profit on the capital investment is Rs. 7-11-0, 
corresponding to Rs.9-5-9 and Rs. 7-12-5 
on the Tariff Board’s basis. lf the present 
state of affairs continues, till the factorics 
have made improvement in their plant and pro- 
cess so as to increase the recovery from 9 to 
9.4 per cent sugar on cane, the margin of profit 
will become much larger. Dealing with 
comparative importance of sugar and gur 
manufacture, the note lays special emphasis 
on an important point in connection with the 
present position of sugar industry that the 
protection which has led to its rapid expansion 
is based on considerations which are cssen- 
tially agricultural in nature: The second point 
of equal importance which must be noted 
is’ that sugar manufacture by modern factories 
takes up a comparatively small portion of the 
total sugarcane crop of India. How defective 
location of sugar factories aflects sugarcane” 
which is one of the few crops which give a 
fair return to the grower is also stressed im the , 
note. When: normal agricultural conditions 
retum, sugarcane may not be able to main- 
tain its privileged position and the area 
under cane cultivation may diminish propor- i 
tionately to that under other crops in these, 
localities. The factories then will have. to go A 
further afield for their supplies of raw material X 
or to pay a higher price for local cane. ` Whilst an 
the defective location of some of the factories 
was due to lack of foresight, the note coneedes 
that the congested areas in Bihar possessed 
at the time a number of advantages. Fog 
instance the cane-growers-in these areas are 
not accustomed to gur making to the same 
extent as cane-growing areas. They under- i 
stand the system. under which factories 
purchase and are, therefore, willing and eager 
to sell their cane in preference to tuming into 
gur. There is also no indigenous. En sari 
industry to compete for ecane-supplies. Train- 
ed labour for work in these factories is also 
plentiful. Ring Gree bakin aE 
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Indian sugar companies, will be wise, to stop, 
to ponder, and ask themselves questions like 
the following, says a Sugar Expert in IY ropical 
Life :—1) Do I know by name or reputation 
any one mentioned on the prospectus ? (2) Has 
the company a substantial office in London, or 
a leading firm to represent them, who, in case 
of trouble, can be taken to court ? In case the 
answer to these and other querics are in the 
negative then ask yourself, remembering cane- 
sugar ventures in Cuba and elsewhere. “ What 
hold have I got over my money once I let it 
go? Shall I have any at all?” There are 
millions of lakhs of rupees idle in India, so those 
who know nothing of the country, of the in- 
dustry and of the names on the prospectuses 
will be wise to allow India to finance the com- 
panies and leave them alone until they 
become better acquainted with the risks they 
run. One thing must be allowed in favour 
of these undertakings, viz, if the companies 
about to start can show a profit at present 
prices, thanks to the high protective tariff in 
India, success should come their way given 
good management and no cancellation of the 
protective tariff. 

Against success, is the trouble to run a 
decent sized mill to capacity, i.e., to obtain 
sufficient regular supplies of well-developed 
cane instead of uncertain quantities of low- 

. yielding broomsticks. Incessant efforts are 
being made to produce improved canes; 
great credit is due to those who are working 
determined to bring this about; then, given 
such cane, who can estimate what India’s 
supply of sugar will mount to without 
Increasing the areas planted. At present 
one feels the land-owners (ryots) get, at 
most, 70 per cent of the cane per acre they 


_ should do, and 50 or 60 per, cent only of juice ' 


and finally gur (about 60 per cent sucrose) out 
of what they do crop. Here, therefore, well- 
equipped mills, say to put out 20,000 tons of 
sugar per annum, could give the India: £ 
much better returns than he is ee a 
(especially if they can, at the same time ae 
minate the money-lending Shylocks, who seem 
to swarm like flies on sugar, on the poorer 
classes and suck all the pleasure out of their 
lives) and at the same time show a profit to 
the mills. Factories, however, to turn out 
4,500. tong only per annum and to cost, when 
ready to start, about £90,000, do not a eal 
to the writer as coming in on the cpanel ah ; 
for initial costs, and even were a factory foe 
ing out 9,000 to 10,000 tons to cost only 50 
per cent eee ee about £ 125,000 sadly to 

such a cost is unlikely ; 
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Gaku Khaki 10Aayen per annum. - 


pete with Cuba and Java in overhead ale 
This weak point no doubt is why the ges, 


= tari 
wall has been erected, at least for a tine ae 
e unti 


it may he, the cane to be supplied cone 
of better quality and more regularly, whet 
the plots run from one, two, five, or a hundred T 
acres, and are fairly even in quality, for broom nile 
sticks and * fat juicy canes b R 
hte do not go well | This 15 


together through the rollers of the mill. 


2 i : ments 
All must wish India good luck on her efforts 


revive 


to. modernize cane sugar production jn her | handw 
midst; may they make few mistakes and | to be 
much money out of it, but in both Cases, prejud 
especially with regard to possible mistakes | mean | 
let us leave India to finance those > she on ed exc 
well afford to, this country cannot do so, at and c 
any rate as things: are and, as they tend to be does t 
just now. munit; 
GROWTH or Cane SUGAR. when « 

that € 

Dr. O. W. Wilcox, writing in Facts about. | The or 
Sugar for June, mentions the following case f Hindu 
in Queensland, not Hawaii, where 22} long The M 
tons of cane sugar were obtained to the acre. | adopts 
“Tn the season of 1931-32, Barke, at the no: co. 
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South Johnstone Station in Australia,” he 
tells us, “carried out with sugarcane an 
experiment such as the International Insti- 
tute has recommended be made with sugar 
beets in as many regions as possible. Sugar- 
cane of the Badila variety was planted on a 
deeply ploughed field, which was well fertilized 
and the soil kept at the optimum water com 
tent throughout the growing season. The 
crop was harvested at the end of. 16 months 
and yielded 143.9 long tons of mill cane pe 
acre (3,612 metric quintals per hectare) cor 
taining 15.9 per cent of, sucrose, correspond 
ing to a yield of 22.8 long tons of commen 
cane sugar (94 per cent) per acre, or? .3 metri 
tons per hectare. The present average J'e 
of sugar in Queensland, at the best, don o 
exceed 3 tons from unirrigated fields. a 
is a fresh demonstration of what enorme” 
yields of cane sugar can be obtained at any 
place in the tropics where intelligent Use. 
made of water and plant food.” 


eps as a 

Tt appears. that H. M. The Shah of a 
has requested the Mitsubishi Trading — ot 
tender a cotton spinning mill plan toh 
10,000 spindles to spin 20's: yO ers ; 
company -has requested Japanese Maopu 
submit their estimates. The Pers? ace p 
has further requested the company to ip 
mend a Japanese expert who can g0 0: 
to instruct the Persians. The salary Ai 


He ; Mr. M. Asaf Ali writes :—Mahomeđdans, as a 
om | ules is felt—have not patronised Khadi. 
well } his is not because. of lack of patriotic senti- 
1 ments but a feeling that the movement to 

forts | revive and re-establish the use of handspun and 
her jandwoven cloth has been started essentially 
and | 0 benefit the Hindus and is, therefore, 
ses, | rejudicial to Muslim interests. This does not 
ikes, f mean that there are no noble and distinguish- 
can | ed exceptions among the Muslim community 
„at | and exceptional credit is due to them. Nor 
obe | docs this mean that the entire Hindu com- 

? munity is given to the use of Khaddar, because _ 

when compared with the sale of foreign cloth, 

| that of Khadi is a mere drop in the ocean. 

bout. | The only thing that may be said of the average 
case | Hindu is that he is not prejudiced about it. 
long | The Muslim, on the other hand, unfortunately 
acre, | adopts a hostile attitude. Khadi should have 
the | no communal tinge about it and the All- 
' he India Spinners’ Association desire to make it 


an | clear to the public that if anything Khaddar 


nsti- | aspires to bed is to be of service to everybody 
ugar regardless of their caste, creed or community. 
igar- | There is a misunderstanding that economically 
ma f Khadi benefits the: Hindus to a larger propor- 
ized | ton than the Muslims. To prove this a fallacy 
con- f the following facts are given :—l. The pro- 
The | portion of Muslims to Hindu farmers and 
nths }/ spinners ig larger in relation to their respec- 
pet} ‘ve ‘population. 2. The Muslim is: gener- 
a | y a better spinner; hence a bigger earner. 
mal | > The Weavers, carders and, dyers are pre- 
ae dominantly Muslims. 4. The carders and 
an ie ate most liberally paid, each earn- 
not ee 15 to Rs. 20 per month.’ A small 
this) Fe a 1s spent in establishment and freight- 
ham The major portion of the profits 


any The Sales are distributed amongst, the masses. 
s 4 ,,, Use of Khadi means the help of the masses 
ey tnd it 
FY oth : 
| this fact will make every Muslim and Hindu 
lever in Khadi. 


Mr. 


eg edon correspondent, writes:—Sir Tej 
X R Sapru paid a tribute to Mr. H. S. 
ee at a valedictary lunch attended 
ae 400 guests. Sir Tej recalled Mr. 
d on visit to India, a generation ago 
fe od him not to forget India now but 
ab cre and come back to tell his country- 
About thé actual state eb afimipgolic Domai 
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is camestly hoped that the realization; 
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Economic Notes. 
Khadi and Muslims. 


Export or BAR-GOLD. 

Bar gold worth Rs. 78,86,567 was exported 
from Bombay for foreign countries during the 
week ending Ist July. The total value of 
gold exported from Bombay since Great Bri- 
tain went off the gold standard upto 6th 
July amounts to Rs. 144,38,30,903. 


GANDHIAN LITERATURE, 


The Manager of the Navjivan Press, Ahme- 
dabad, in a statement to the Press, says that 
the closing down of the Navjivan Fress owing 
to the existing.politica] situation has had some 
results which the Nayjivan management would 
like to avoid as far as possible. One of the 
results has been the stopping of all printing of 
Gandhian literature for which there is an 
increasing demand. While the management 
cannot think of re-starting the Press until 
after a settlement is reached, they think that 
they owe to the public to supply them with 
clean and ennobling literature which it has 
been the ambition of the Navjivan publica- 
tion department to provide practically at cost 
price. They have, therefore, decided to get 
books which are in greater demand printed 
elsewhere as soon as possible. They have* 
decided to open their bookshop at Gandhi 
Road, Ahmedabad. The printing of several 
books by M. Gandhi has been already taken in 
hand and they will be ready shortly. ‘ 


EXPECTATION or LIFE IN INDIA. 


From experience we find that out of every 
1,000 people who at the age between 28 and 
30 are in sound health and mind, 99 die with- 
in 10 to 12 years, 240 die within 20 to 25 years 
and no less than 450 die before the age of 60. 
From the above table of mortality, we reach 
the conclusion that insurance at the present 
time and for all time to come is an essential 
factor for the well-being of the people of this 
country. ; ; 

JAPAN ON BARTER. 
We note: from the Japan Times that a novel 


trading method will be adopted by Japanese 
spinners-and traders concerned in the form of 


„a barter system between Japan and South and 


Central American countries. In this connection 
representatives of the Ito Chu Trading Compa 
the Nippon Cotton Trading Company, th 
Nippon Spinning Company, th 
Mbid 


i § 


ri 
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‘are leaving Kobe by the 0. S. K. steamer 
scheduled to sail from the port on August 
6 for South America viz African ports. It is 
understood that’ the spinners .and traders 
intend to export their products to countries 
in South and Central America and get the 
latter's surplus stock of raw wool, raw cotton 
and other important commodities in exchange. 
The report further states that some under- 
standing has been reached between the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank and the traders concerned 
in regard to the proposed barter system of 
trading with Central and South American coun- 
tries. : 

_ Necro Turnen Waite. 

A negro in Haiti, according to the Monaco 
Consul there, claims to have discovered the 
‘secret of making a black man as white as 
any Huropean. The negro, who is 63, and 
named Dauphin was, the Consul states in his 
report, asthmatic, and to get rid of his trouble 

was advised to take a powder made from a 
plant called “roisy”. But he made the mis- 
take of taking the powder all at’ once instead 
of in small doses spread over several days. 

The effect was shattering, and Dauphin col- 

lapsed in a coma which lasted for five days. 

Then followed a couple of months of all kinds 

of discomforts and blindness. But when 
-Dauphin eventually recovered his sight he 

did not recognize himself in-his mirror, He 

was white. The Head of the Public Health 

Service in Monaco, Dr. Marsan, is naturally 

deeply interested in this transformation of a 

negro, and has cabled to Haiti for more 
details and for specimens of “ roisy ”., 
o Nira Vauvry RAILWAY PRoJECT. 


Tt is understood that the repor Mr 
W. A. Bvershed, deputed by the i ae 
and Mr. R. O. C. Thomson, trrication Officer 
of the Government of Bombay, regarding the 
practicability of a new railway line in the 
penp or which would serve large 

acts in the Dece r i 
ee can, where sugarcane is 
dispatched to the Government of Bombay from 
here. It is stated that the report recommends 


inter aliu the constructio 
ter aliu 10n of a narrow vo. 
railway line from foe 


ad from Akluj to the confi 
ae the Bhima confluence of 
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Is ready, and has been 


_ tries so as to bring 


‘world: E. Ca 


jects that, was prominently brought t Imd 
notice. of the Road-Rail Enquiry on © the W Jnd 
It is understood that the projects wil] ee. ‘prs 
transport. and other facilities for the pari l a the 
ed sugar factories in the Nira valley cate J pin. 
initiate a new policy of co-ordination ee ll icat 
road and ggilway. ve oiee F 
JAPANESE MILLS. J depart 

Sait oe eee ` } naras, 

Mr. G. D. Birla in the course of a lengt] al 
interview to the Associated Press had oa ae 
interesting observations to make regarding l iss 
the efficiency of Japanese Mills. We give below | st ben 
the relevant passage: Sir Joseph Bhoro is e v 
to be congratulated on the small . protection Fie: 
which he has been able to afford against the | yarun 
Japanese dumping to the Indian cotton textile | ja of 
industry. Unfortunately, the action has been J tions 
taken after a great mischief has been done as i 1930 
already a large amount of Japanese imports f coffee in 
have been glutted into the Indian market mder ri 
which will take a very long time to be'cleared | with 1 
off. Japan is helped not only by a depreciated } faving 
exchange but also by labour most efficient | precedir 
yet most ill-paid and therefore whether this | during 


extra protection will prove to the Indian } while tl 
Mills to be adequate or not, time alone will J was 5, 
show. It is, however, a question for the } coffee d 
setious investigation of the Indian millowners ] 52 per c 
as to why and how it is possible for the Japa- f cnt, ar 
nese producers to compete in the Indian f pr cen 
markets not only against the Indian textile A eured o 
industry (which though protected yet is il- 138734,4 
equipped and ill-manned as compared with } rporte¢ 
the up-to-date plants of the more advanced 

countries to stand against the Japanese com: 4 plantati 
petition) but even against the Lancashire} 59493 
Mills which may be called to bein a mo 

advanced stage and which too are protecte 
in the Indian market to the extent of 26 pei 
cent which amount has now been increas? 
to 50 per cent in favour of Lancashire. Ae 
even such old and experienced industrial 
as the Lancashire people are not in a rosa | 
to stand against the Japanese competition a! 
18 a matter which speaks volumes 
Japanese nation and does not reflect ay 
to the textile stalwarts, whether In ane 
British. I think the time has come- 
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Indian .cofice. The coffee industry 
I india is confined to Southern India, 
4 ising the Madras Presidency, Coorg, 
e States of Mysore, Travancore. and 
| ie The statistics dealt with in this 
| ication are based on data furnished by 
e lanters, which are received in this 
nie P t through the Director of Industries, 
1 yadras, the Director of Land Records and 
triculture, Coorg, the Mysore Darbar and 
ihe Agent to the Governor-General, . Madras 
| gates: Hitherto returns relating to estates 
A plantations of an arca smaller than ten 
Jes were excluded from these statistics. 
{The number of reporting plantations in the 
[varunder review was 8,191, covering a total 
| a of 307,219 acres, as against 3,401 plan- 
| ations with an area of 284,041 acres reported 
in 1930-31. But the area actually under 
wice in the reporting plantations in the year 
| mder review was 173,224 acres, as compared 
| with 160,261 acres reported for plantations 


| partimen 


mving an area of ten acres and over in the’ 
Lo} 


| meding year. New land planted with coffee 
| ding the year amounted to. 4,497 acres, 
| vhile the area of old cultivation abandoned 
J vas 5,976 acres. Of the total area under 
toffee during 1931-32, Mysore accounted for 
} per cent, Madras 24 per cent, Coorg 22 per 
tnt, and Cochin and Travancore together 2 
Pt cent. The total reported production of 
jcued coffee during the year 1931-32 was 
| $734,486 Ibs. as compared with 32,972,967 lbs. 
Rported in the preceding year. The daily 
erage number of persons employed in the 
{iattations was returned at 103,766, of whom 
{23 were permanently employed (namely, 
| eilen Jabour 43,077 and outside labour 16,346) 
dh 44343 temporarily employed (outside 
ae as compared with 85,716 persons (39,371 
Paen and 12,405 outside labour permanently 


A loyed and 33,940 temporary outside labour) 


ported in 1930-31. Imports of coffee show- 


44, marked decline in 1931-32 and amounted 


nee Cwts., as against 42,591 cwts. in 1930- 
> The fall is accounted for by reduced 
: from Java, Ceylon and the Straits 
Í A the principal suppliers of coffee 
Í ia. The re-exports to Masket terri- 


pi 


; I d the Bahrein Islands fell from 


0 Ota exports of coffee increased from 
P98, 
tntg 
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Wts.in 1930-31 to 1,899 cwts. in 1931-32. 
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shipments declined ‘to 156,000 cwts. The 
principal destinations of Indian coffee are the 
United Kingdom and France. Shipments to 
the United Kingdom declined from 78,000 
ewts. in 1930-31 to 44,000 cwts. in 1931-32 
and those to France from 108,000 ewts. to 
43,000 cwts. 
BRITISH SUGAR IN SWITZERLAND. 

British sugar will in all probability gain 
complete command of the Swiss market within 
a short spacè of time according to a state- 
ment made in the semi-official Prager Presse 
here. The growing’ popularity of the British 
product in Switzerland is attributed to the 
“preferential arrangements which constitute 
a premium for British sugar.” Until recently 
Czechoslovak sugar’ formed the bulk of Swiss 
sugar imports. That this position is now in 
danger is indicated by the fact that in April 
last Switzerland bought 67,630,000 lbs. of 
British sugar against 69,536,000 Ibs of Czecho- 
slovak sugar. d ; 

Lorp Lioyp AND BOMBAY. 

The Times of India writes that of ‘all men 
in India and England, Lord Lloyd is surely 
the last who should talk disparagingly about 
Indian municipalities crashing into bank- 
ruptey’. Everyone knows how the finances 
of the Bombay presidency and city have 
been crippled by his grandiose schemes. » The 
paper points out that the schemes undertaken 


by the Bombay Development Department © 


have ‘cost provincial revenues a net amount 
and that the’ present 


ly have to take over the Improvement Trust, 
with its huge liabilities, and annual loss of 


Rs, 35 lakhs largely due to Lord Lloyd's 


pet schemes, thus laying a fresh load’ on 
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The responsibility for the present unsatis- 
factory state of central and provincial finances 
is entirely on the shoulders of the agents of 
the British Government and Parliament, and 
to point to it as an argument for withholding 
self-governing powers to India is to penalize 
it for the fault of others. If Indians are 
allowed full control over the purse, we have no 
doubt that they will be able to improve the 
country’s finances in a short time. 
War AND DEATH. 

Dean Inge, who preached at the annual 
service for limbless ex-servicemen in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,said that the Great War. unlike all pre- 
vious wars, kept men in the trenches constantly 
exposed to terrible engines of destruction. The 
only set-off to that was the very small percentage 
of deaths from sickness, which in earlier wars 
carried off far more men than the bullets 
of the enemy. In the great war against 
Napolean, between 1793 and 1815, the almost 
incredibly small number of 25,000 were killed 
in action, whereas 194,000 died of sickness. 

Ourrrow or InpIAN Gorn. 

Writing in the International Banking Num- 
ber of the Times Trade Supplement, a cor- 
respondent writes:—This renewed stability 
of sterling, although at a lower level, hasten- 
ed yet another occurrence of first class 
importance to world finance, namely, the 
dehoarding of Indian gold. During the past 
year almost £ 100,000,000 of Indian gold has 
been sold abroad, to the great benefit of Indian 
finances, while at the same time its handling 
in this country provided a most valuable 
support for sterling. Admittedly, little if 
any of this gold—whose bulk has been equi- 
valent to the discovery of a first-class new 
gold-field—has been retained in England, but 
ae pacing of it has conferred benefits, on 

shipping companies, insurance companies 
and bullion brokers, while its eventu l sal 
the Continent and the United § ca aed 
vided our authoriti a eaae tRtee h 
0 orities with welcome 
of foreign exchange. 


as pro- 
supplies 


SLEEPING PROVISION 1N THIRD Crass, ^ 


The Secretary of the Bomb 
i ay Shroff Asso- 
e has addressed a letter a the oe 
ef abe I see Palro Opel enee Association 
lhi, r:—“ My Committee b ; 
point out that though the third Se 
pees contribute more than the second and 
rst class passengers to the Railway revenues 
a ues and conveniences have not 
a y been Toena but also no attempts 
re telieve over-crowding an 
© 6C-0. in Pubhe BAREIS GRBKa 
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ng Collshies,Havdedien shawls, ete 


gestion in the third class compartments. m. 
state of affairs is general over the Indians 
ways and has now come to be regarded att 
evil more to be tolerated than to h as 
As a result of over-crowding, 
suffer many sorts of hardships, 
which is that many of them have to go wi 

out sleep whole night sitting. To a 
this hardship, my Committee suggest keo 3 
system of “ Sleeping Cars” should be ae e] process 
duced generally for third class passengers a ı thor 
that accommodation should be made available the a 
at a reasonable extra cost. My Committee hope ag 
that this innovation will go a great vay them : 
solve the problem of over-crowding while tt Be 
supplying a much-felt want of sleeping accom. sheme 


Jation.’ } cderabl 
modation.” E 
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af whor 
scheme. 
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pugal, 
pdust™! 
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heture 
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NATIONS. 

Dean Inge preaching to city workers at 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, London, said that 
at the present time the nations were full of 
anxiety about the future of civilization. “ Ter- 
tible injustices, so far as we can see,” said the 
Dean, “are never redressed. God does not 
always punish selfish nations by adversity, 
but gives them prosperity. He gives them 
their desires and sends longings into their’ 
hearts.” The laws of nature did not favour | He him: 
the violent or the unjust. The wealthy nations } lkslihoc 
had died because they had become wolfish. } the per 
How tragical.it was for the Jews that their } Donald 
nationalism prevented them from,nnderstant 4 ‘Every 
ing the call for which God had been tramp ] marke 
them since the days of Abraham. Modern J thiago 
Europe needed severe correction, We must A tigo decl 
turn in these difficult days to the dauntless 4 
spirit of the first Christians. This was a note | 
that had been missed in modern Christian | 
teaching. i 


SELFISH 


Mr. J 
minster 
Confere 
tleavage 

} ailk-an 
10 know 


MDDLECLASS UNEMPLOYMENT. a 
One of the most important subjects OS 
cussed at the Industries Conference was 
question of middleclass unemployment, dd 
is understood that the most interestDS t 
constructive scheme which was put before * ; 
Conference was that unfolded by MM 7 ay 
Dutta, 1.C.8., Director of Industries, PERN 
on behalf of the Hon’ble the Minister N 
K.G. M. Faroqui, involving one Jakh 0: is 
per year. The object of the shet 
change’ the present academic menta stri 
young men and to give them a0 1 
mentality. It provides for intensive 
under expert guidance in seve? 
industries such as manufacture © 
metal articles, glazed pottery; gof 


es have been specially devised by the 


This 


Rail ae Industries Department to make these 
as an petries attractive to middle class educated 
chled mind men and to reduce the cost of manu- 
We to jee so that they may compete on favour- 

; with products. It is 


factory 
that the scheme provides for train- 
ly in scientific and manipulative 


Ost of able terms 
With J pndorstood 


tigate | ing nob On Sy iim. TARE IERIE ae 
at the | pcesseS of manufactures, sub also or giving 
intro. 1! h business training in niethods for 


i a thoroug : ae i 
s and J she purchase of raw materials and disposal of 
he 


lable | iished products by organizing markets: for 
è hope | hem with the assistance of industrial survey- 


‘ay to fys specially employed for the purpose. The 
while ] gheme as unfolded by Mr: Dutta evoked con- 
ccom- | éderable interest among the representatives 


sf other ‘provinces and Indian States, many 
Pt whom are visiting Calcutta to study the 
ts at | scheme. 


L that | Tue PREMIER’S POSITION. — 

ull of | 

“Ter | Mr. Ramsay Muir, writing in the West- 
id the | minster Newsletter on the recent Liberal 
s not | Conference at Scarborough, stated that if the 


ersity, | deavage between the ‘real Tories and the 


them J nilk-and‘water Tories’ developed, there was 
their Jno knowing what the consequence might be. 
avour | He himself did not think that there was much 
ations } likelihood of an early election, -In- his view 
olfish. Tithe personal prestige of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 


their f Donald had undergone a progressive eclipse. 
stant | Every time he talks on. the wireless,’ he 
amin jmarked, * pouring out empty and unctuous 
[odern Jitbiage void of clarity and force, his pres- 
mush ge declines.among the vast army of listeners. 
mtless {The Wireless is: a great power, ... =- but-it 
also a merciless tevealer of woolliness and 
prt headedness.’ These remarks were 
i ag ly intended to apply to the Premier's 

Cast speeches after his return from 


J o 4 ; 
tno i 5 ; f i 
- {solution of the Government of Bombay 
gand Re ‘> Government consider that though’ 
ratily. there will be no difficulty for 
F pus from the Intermediate and ‘Backward 


“Sand the Mahomedan conimunity to get 
"sion to the Poona Agricultural College, it 
i essary to reserve some seats for them. 
mes accordingly, pleased to direct thatin 
Ont 5 per cent-at least ofthe places in the 
x abies Cultural -College should be. made 

4 € to candidates from Intermediate and 
“ard: Classes. of the Hindus, and) 10 per 
qe, ~#homedans in this Presidency, pro- 


10N aci ; ; 
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Washington. These were fiercely critcized 
by Lord Snowden who failed to find in them 
any clue to, Government policy regarding 
the outstanding economic issues. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’ can be explicit and definite 
when he chooses, but evidently he. had his 
special reasons for being vague about the 
Washington talks and so he took refuge in 
“unctuous verbiage’ in the use of which he 
has become an adept. $ 


Crvit DISOBEDIENCE JUSTIFIED. 


Sir Edward Wood has contributed dn 
interesting article to the Daily Telegraph 
explaining the growth of the Nationalist move- 
ment in India. Referring to the Congress 
movement he writes :—Many of us who-tried 
to counter the Congress activities through 
Indian friends of high position and loyalty 
to the idea of Empire, men with whom we 
had been associated in business and socially 
for many years, found to our surprise that to 
them the civil disobedience movement under 
Mr. Gandhi's attractive personality was as 
much justified as was the similar movement 
of our Women’s Suffrage League a few years © 
ago. There was no doubt that Congress was 
being supported by our own friends. There 
is something wrong when such a situation can 
arise. The policy of drastic repression has 
achieved more than even the reactionary and 
irresponsive attitude of Government, — 

‘Dr. Lanka SUNDARAM. 


Dr. Lanka Sundaram, Director. of the Indian 
Institute of International Affairs, has just 
joined the Andhra: University. as a Lecturer 
in Politics and Economics. Both the parties 
deserve to be congratulated on the appoint- 
ment, ` Sime mfg 


likely to go through the whole course of train: 
ing .provided in the College and qualify for 
a degree. These percentages should be made- 
available to these classes only at the beginning — 
of the’academical year. Tf a sufficient number 
of applications from these classes are not. 
received on the last date for receiving them, 
the Principal should proceed to fill up their 
places from‘ the other classes in the usual 
way. SE Se 
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Notes from England. 


The World Economic Conference, 


The World Economic Conference 1s now 
well under way and the preliminary oratory 
will for the time being occupy chief attention. 
Its greatest interest, so -far, has been the 
revelation of general agreement in regard to the 
need for disposing of war: debts as.a condition 
precedent to satisfactory settlements in re- 
gard to other matters- The history of the last 
14 years shows that in regard to transfer of 
wealth every nation has had to learn by bitter 
experience fundamental economic truths that 
ought to have been accepted at once without 
reservation; the principal difference between 
them has been that some have been slower 
to learn than others. Even Great Britain 
began by supposing that a defeated country, 
whose export trade was severely restricted, 
could pay vast sums by way of reparations, 

and only comparatively recently have the 

great majority of people in these islands 
recognized that payments in such circumstances 
are impossible. France believed so firmly in 
the possibility of collecting huge sums from 
the vanquished that she included them in her 

Budget. The United States saw no reason 

why it should not conduct an immense export 

trade without corresponding imports and at 
the same time collect payments from debtor 

Governments. If the fundamental principles of 

international transactions were generally recog- 

nized it would be seen that the exchange 
diffculty is directly due to unbalanced inter- 
national transactions, since when creditor 
countries cease to lend to debtors the equi- 
valent of their adverse balance the debtors 
obviously must run short of exchange. In 
many Instances excessive tariffs are merely 
an expression of a debtor nation’s determina- 
tion to avoid default by restricting imports 
in a desperate effort to provide exchange ; in 
other cases the idea of national self-contain- 
ment with the object of providing additional 
employment at home is responsible. In prac- 
tice purely retaliatory i er 
= See ee nae often supposed. Tf the 

agreed on fundamentals, the work 


of the Conference would be greatly facilitated. 


Union Jacks MADE py 


The Sydney correspondent of i 

. Trade. Supplement writes —The ee” 
the Chamber of Manufactures (Mr. H. Gordon 

_in a broadcast address, referred to 


eaii 


JAPAN. 


.he was Stanley Jevons Frofessor of 


> ¡Domy at Manchester. 
duties are not so 


| Bbiaiagraityicangs Galeiondéercyait the Govermme” 


store on his way to Empire Day celebrati | 
One of the windows.. he said, was ede f 
with Empire posters. In another a 
adjacent was an elaborate collection of oroen 
made in Germany and Czechoslovakia, T ! 
complete the farce a large crowd of peo re i 
at the Empire Day celebrations were we 
Union Jacks made in Japan, Taswa 
under such conditions was out of place, The 
best method of forwarding Empire interests 
was to work for co-operation among the Do. 
minions and the Mother Country and eliminate 
competition, to give the industries of each 
unit. of the Empire security in their home 
markets, and to encourage each country to 
obtain from the others products which they | 
did not produce themselves. i 
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Bank’s Economic ADVISER. 
No little interest has been caused by the 
announcement by the Bank of England that ow ¢ 
following on the resignation of Dr. Sprague, | ig i 
who it will be remembered recently accepted } i Ta 
the post of the Executive Assistant to the B are a 
United States Secretary of the Treasury, | Best 
Mr. Henry Clay has been appointed Economie vith i 
Adviser to the Governors. Mr. Clay has] keer 
already been -associated with the Bank œ one an 
England, for he has held the post of economist | natur 
to the Securities Management Trust, which abro; 4 
was established under the auspices of the ie 
Bank of England, while he accompanied è 
Otto Niemeyer on his recent visit to Arger 1; 
tina. Mr. Clay’s earlier experience was of 4 
very varied character. He 
at Bradford Grammar School ‘nigel 
College, Oxford. In 1917 he joined the Min Aih 
try of Labour and returned to Oxford 


of New College in 1919. From 192 Po 4 
hree g 
Economy at Manchester and for a Teo 
succeeding years Professor of polpi ro 
g He was a mem “sath | 

the Economic and Wage Commission missil 
Africa in 1925 and of the Royal Com i 


on Unemployment Insurance in 1 F 
Inpusrei. CrepIT IN IRIs FREE A sy 
The object of an Industrial Credit a tablish 

duced in the Irish Free State is tO hich ri 

an Industrial Credit Corporation Hes 
act in reference to industry in sr 
the same way as the Agricultur Lo : 


sult 


poration acts in relation to asi di 


OTES FROM 


Sd to underwrite loans up to £ 1,000,000 


l Pance industrial enterprise, The corpora- 
{P il not interfere with the work of the 
4 Aan Loan Guarantee Act, under which 
tone 1 1 00,000 has also been promised for 
ecked ndustrial development. An estimate to 
ndow authorize the expenditure of £ 2,450,000 _has 
ckery | been introduced in the Dail by the Govern- 
Ty 1 ent. The money is needed ‘for bounties 
cople | md subsidies on agricultural and industrial 
aving 1 ommodities exported from Saorstat Eireann, 
aving | gd for expenditure connected with trial 
The onsigoments of such commodities to external 
erests | markets, The payments will be in respect of 
e Do. | such commodities, at such rates and subject 
rinate | to such other conditions as the Minister for 
each | Finance may from time to time approve.” 
ao JAPANESE COMPETITION. 
they } Telegrams have passed between the Japan 
Feonomic Federation at Tokyo and the Asso- 
7 cation of British Chambers of Commerce, the 
wane | Federation of British Industries, and the 
thot Manchester Chamber of Commerce, which 
rage | show that the Japanese are perturbed by the 
cepted publicity. which has been given to the bases 
to tHe of Japanese industrial competition. There 
asuy, | two sides to every question, and no 
nomic | “Vantage is to be gained by suppressing views 
ange with which it is impossible to agree ; it is much 
nk of | “ter to state them clearly and thus give every 
omist | * an opportunity to note their fallacious 
which | Me. The Japanese declare that the 
f the | “gation of the commercial treaty between 
d St | “Pn and India abruptly notified on April 
Argen n Seriously shocked the cotton industrialists 
; of 8 apan as weil as the nation at large. They 
seated a that preparations were being made for 
ersity | in conference ‘between the two Governments 
Minis: ] 4, Ponse to a proposal by the President of 
fellow 7 fs, Board of Trade, and on May 16, the Anglo- 
192 | Tanese commercial treaty was abrogated so far 
tical pa sh West Africa was concerned. On June 
thr ae Indian Government raised the duty on 


‘panes, 
A A 
a4 


cotton piece-goods to 75 per cent, 
the Japanese stigmatize as outrageously 
while drawing attention to the pre- 
accorded to British goods hy India. 
Oves they regard as due to other than 
ice, oe and so indignant are those 
hat a with the vapauese ectton industry 
ra ey are said to be about to boycott 
ive ae cotton, while retaliation by prohi- 

futies against wool, wheat, limber, 
4 ine Machinery imported from Britain 

dyn Colonies je hinted at. The message 


hich 


3 
Me 
cD m 
tiom 


‘We their good ofticeg-0 
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three British organizations replied that thev 
were giving careful consideration to the pre- 
sent situation, but they declared it to be so 
bad as to be intolerable. They: deprecated 
the hint of reprisals as being inimical to the 
Interests of both countries, and pointed out 
that, so far as India is concerned, representa- 
tions should be made to Indian organizations. 
Tae Worup Crisis. 

Sir Arthur M. Samuel, M.P., addressing a 
business men’s luncheon, said, he regarded. 
the world collapse as due to the abuse of credit 
by nations who had misused their credit. 
There had not only been an abuse of. credit, 
but an abuse of common honesty.’ They could 
not go on trading in the world unless they kept 
onthe basis of good faith. The present posi- 
tion was due to over-borrowing. Nations seem- 
ed to have made up their minds to adopt a 
standard of life to which they were not entitled 
and people who tried to borrow beyond their 
financial state were bound to come down. 
Nations used what they could of their own 
products and-exchanged with foreign nations 
what they did not want. Beyond that they 
could not properly go unless they borrowed 
and that was what had been done. The, 
world had been debauched by loan mongers 
into borrowing to such an extent that now 
they could not even pay the interest. Cen- 
tral Europe used to live on borrowed money 
and emigration introduced the same principle 
in “America—what was known as O. P. M., 
living on other people’s money. Thus had 
evolved the instalment plan, under which 
people had acquired luxuries they could not 
Afford. That was all very well until the storm 
came—and then collapse. 

CURRENCIES AND WORLD CONFERENCE. . 

The general view taken of the currency 
situation was that, if we are to have a period 
of -completely unstabilized exchanges, the 
gooner it comes the better. Then when the 
storm ‘has subsided, we may be able to see 
where we are. Sooner or later, it is felt, gold 
countries are bound to come off gold, but the 
dollar, on the other hand, must be approach- 
ingits lowest. Already its depreciation is close 
to the 30 per cent of its former gold value, which 
President Roosevelt is known to have in mind. 
Moreover, the period of seasonal payments 
for American raw materials by importers on 
this side is approaching. The past week's 
fall was the result of a normal volume of sell- 
ing in a market conspicuous for its absence 
of buyers, and the movements im quotations 
were caused by a very small turnover: |W 

i s ; 
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hold up business: at the World © Con- 
ference, Though the rumours of crisis and 


contemplated withdrawals exaggerated the 
difficulties caused, it is clear that the solution 
of many problems presumes assured rela- 
tionships. between the world’s currencies. 
Progress has, nevertheless, been made ; much 
valuable spadework has been done; and if 
the Americans do consider that the moment 
will soon no longer be “ untiniely ° for stabi- 
lization, this spadework will have prepared 
the ground.: The President’s declaration, how- 
ever, has greatly dimnished the likelihood 
of any carly agreement. 
TAXATION or QIL PRODUCTS. 

The question of the undue taxation of oil 
products was dealt with by Lord Bearsted at 
the annual meeting of the “Shell” Transport 
and ‘Trading Company. He said that he 
doubted whether any prime commodity was 
or even had been, so mulcted, and he gave 
aome remarkable figures as regards the taxa- 
tion of the Shell-Royal Dutch group in respect 
of 1932. The direct taxation, ‘exclusive of 
income-tax on profits was about £ 50,000,000, 
while the shareholders received just under 
£ 6,000,000 in dividends on most of which 
they had to pay income-tax. Of coursé the 
fact is that in these critical post-war years 
Governments have concentrated in their search 
for additional revenue on essential commodi- 
ties, irrespective of other considerations, and 
so it has come about that oil has been saddled 
with an unfair burden. Lord Bearsted: also 
referred to recent proposals, not in -this 
country alone, for the taxation of road users 
and in some cases their restriction, and said 
that arbitrary restrictions or excessive taxa- 
tion, designed to affect a growing industry in 
favour of an older method of transport could 

= Not but react: to the disadvantage: of the 
nation asa whole. Among the other questions 
touched on was that of world oil production 
and he emphasized the point that, as in other 
matters, it is in America that ‘the real 
difficulty and the real solution is to be. found 
z Big German Roan SCHEME. i 
The. German Cabinet has decided on the con- 
_ struction of a nation-wide system of 
` toads, running from north to h moe 
Cast to west of the country, 4 
this bold plan is entrusted to 
pany, which will f 
ang called 
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i now 
| We have to face the fact that there $ ae 


They include the expropriation of land thr 
which the new motor roads are to ry ou 


: i nin 
to avoid any delay through legal] Order 


actions and q 


disputes. Every consideration is said to hae 

been given to the interests of the «raise O 
company and to averting any serious'com 2 pines, 
tion. A moderate fee is to be charged! ty pest 
the use of the roads. It will be handed te in he 
the ‘railway company as some compensation that 7 
for the decline in its receipts.” All that s | ndut 
said about the financing of the scheme is that 1 inforio 
the necessary arrangements have been com- horad 
pleted. The railway company’s present con. | conten 


tribution is 50,000,000 m. The cost of the „| ment, 


motor roads, which are expected to total | known 
35,000 . miles in length, is estimated at nese € 
1,500,000,000m.. The construction of the first taining 
section, running from Frankfurt via Mannheim wages. 
to Heidelberg, is to begin this week. The Japan 
whole scheme is intended to provide ‘several valuah 
hundred thousands of people with work and every 
to give a strong stimulus to many key indus- f Indust 
tries, last, not least, to the motor spiritindustry } 10 the 
which is to be placed’ on a new’ national basis, the m 
German’ oil is to be used in: the first place, J cheapr 
and foreign crude oil is to be refined at German f syster 
works. -Doubts: are expressed in some seo J machi 
tions of the Press: whether the scheme will pay. | China 

Mr. ROOSEVELT AND THE CONPERENCE, double 

Mr. i Roosevelt’s statement has come as a } most c 
shock to the’ World Economic Conference. He 4 Any d 
takes the view that the economic reorganiza- | tion y 
tion of: the various countries must precede | the m 
currency stabilization, whereas the view of the | Canis 
Conference is that stabilization is the pre q tudin 
requisite to a programme of tariff reductions 7 Eo 
and the removal’ of the various trade restte ae 
tions. It is conceivable that either metho a a : 
would lead to the desired goal’ of volte ae 
covery; it is equally possible that 1m0 rii Ton, 


taken policy, the results of 
far different from what 


a definite cleavage “between the: P 
view. of America’ and the rest. 2 
world, and while Mr. Roosevelt is P mit ons 
his policy of raising prices antil Co 
in America, in his’ view, justify currency oblan 
lization, the’ other countries have the pe 
of continuing the Conference on difer 
from what was intended: A one 
line of action would‘ bea move: PY of 
tries still on- ; id thos 

sterlin Pi 


eh Diary of an 
er 
and ; Japan’s Rep 
ee } 4 Textile correspondent, Writing to the 
YT mos states that Japan, as may have been 
ta | Be cad, yepudiates the suggestion, which 
a ne heen freely made in more tham one country 
tion | that her, phenomenal success in” the cotton 
t is mdustry 15 due wither torsi Bee pees to an 
that | inferior civilizatic Her eee attri bute 
ome ehrradvancement to avoidance of luxury and 
con. | contentment witu iiie s u aries. The state- 
“the a| ment, however, han 7 with the 
total | known fact’ that the ed Japa- 
at nese cotton operatir UND ‘SC g and ob- 
first | taining better cor s of Ww and higher 
heim | wages. One of + thief advantages which 
The Japan “possesses— admittedly, it as a 
veral aluable -one—is co-operative working at 
and evay stage throughout all branches of the 
idus- | industry, from the buying of the raw cotton 
istry | tothe production of the finished goods. But 
asis, | the mainsprings of Japan's success ‘are the 
Jace, | cheapness of her labour and the double-shift 
man } system, the latter enabling her to run her 
sec- | machinery over 100 hours a week. Japan and 
pay, | China are the only countries which run the 
g, ~ } double-shift system on a large scale, and in 
as a | Most countries the feeling against it is strong. 
He } Any development there may be in this direc- 
niza- | “on will be watched with keen interest. In 
cede the meantime it is significant that Sir Phillip 
{ the Cunliffe-Lister, speaking to a Lancashire 
pre} Wudience, pointed out that Tndia is 
tions 1 Mereasing her import dutics not against Great 
stric- tian but against foreign competitors, and 
thod that any negotiations thore may be with 
lre d apan would have no chance of success if ib 
this Were hot vealized that in default of Japan 
ms] Mng to terms we should not hesitate to pro- 


r Ourselves. The latest development is 
T decision 6f the Japanese spinners, report- 
hi A be) unanimous, to boycott Indian cotton. 
Mest against further increase of import 
aay on Japanese goods entering India. Tf 
led out this boycott will have far-reach- 
ee At present Japan's consumption 
; ethan is about two-thirds American and 

ae Indian ; she has little use for other 
i _ The change will involve a large 
“ise m ‘her purchases from America. 


INTERNAL Price-Levers: —— 
> President that the, major coun- 
st try to rai eir interna 


be where the dollar is stabilized in 
relation to commodities in the American 
market. Our second concern ‘will be whether o 


ew of the latest pronouncement of 
American Presi 
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ly to India. 


exchanges, the following extracts from a unique 
trans-Atlantic broadcast debate by Mr. J. M. 
Keynes and Mr. Walter Lippmann will he 
found interesting. Mr. Lipmann, while em- 
phasizing that the dollar should be stabilized 
in relation to commodities before being stabi- 
lized to gold, said :—* Both countries (Britain 
and U:S.A.), for example, have ‘been tevaluing 
their currencies in terms of gold—Great Bri- 
tain since September 1931, the United States . ; 
since April 1933. Both countries have been ; 
forced to do this for essentially the same 
reason, namely, thut the exhorbitant rise 

in the value of gold made fixed charges in 

terms of gold ‘socially and politically intolena- ` 

ble to their own peoples. Now, this process of 
revaluation in terms of gold is not, or at least 

ought not to be, in my opinion, a matter of 
trying to gain temporary advantages in 
international ‘trade. For ‘the ‘United ‘States — i 
certainly it is a matter of restoring some kind 

of workable balance between prices, debts, 
wages, fixed charges and profits. Therefore, 

if we in the United States are clear about 

our purposes, we shall not be concerned about 

where the dollar is ultimately stabilized in 

lation to the pound. ‘Our first concern will 


and where the dollar can-dlso be stabilized in 
relation to gold. Tt is, as we see it, a matter 
for, Great Britain to decide without our in- 
terference where the pound is to be stabilized 
in relation to commodities and ‘ultimately in, 
relation ‘to gold. This view would ‘not pre- 
vent us perpahs on agreeing on a temporary 
stabilization of the two ourrencies as a help | — 
to other nations. But it would eliminate 
‘from the discussion a dangerous ‘and useless 
argument -about the ratio between the dollur 


S ; 
and the pound.” 


3 STABILIZATION OF SILVER. ; 
-The Monetary Policy ‘Committee of the 
Federation of British Industries recommends 
the: adoption of the ‘following resolution :— 
“The continued depreciation in the valne of 
silver, which has been for cenburic and is 
still extensively used as a means of 
wealth in India, China and other parts 
‘Hast, la i 


1 


‘That one man is the Mahatma, 


_ tion of the Congress being put 
woo a 


bras, y 
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that, in the opinion of this Committee, H.M.G. 
should be strongly urged, at the forthcoming 
World Economic Conference, to give every 
encouragement to any practicable proposals 
for raising the value in relation to gold and 
promoting the stabilization of silver.” The 
Silver Agreement has, since the “passing of 
this resolution, become a fait accompli. But 
does India really gain from itt 


An ELECTION on INDIA. 


The following rather challenging letter 
from R. C. Hawkin appears in the London 
Spectator -—Sir Austen Chamberlain is said 
to sympathize with Mr. Churchill's opposition 
to the Indian White Paper, and if this be true 
the crisis on India within the Conservative 
Party may well be very serious for the whole 
Empire. A similar crisis occurred regarding 
Treland in 1910, and, with the help of my 
friend Mr. J. L. Garvin, the famous Consti- 
tutional Conference was fixed up. We very 
nearly avoided the subsequent Irish turmoil 
and the necessity of excluding Ulster from the 


Current Comment. 
By “Scrutator”. 


The way to Peace is again open in India, 
if only the British Cabinet would think well 
of the opportunity. The dramatic circum- 
stanees under which Mahatma Gandhi was 
released show the impossible position created 
by the Hoare-Willingdon policy. That policy 
has not succeeded in winning Peace, either 
for India or for Britain, The prestige of, the 

Cabinet in India is being dissipated by adher- 
ing to a policy which is played out. Who- 
ever thinks that the Congress iv dead lives in 
a world of his own. It is a worid too which 
dors not exist except in his own imagination 
As to this, only one word is necessary by way 
ol explanation. The discipline in Congress 
ranks is such that those who belong to it leave 
the talking ana the deciding to one man 


at And solong s 
_ he is able to represent it, there can be ro ek 
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- doctrine. 


„there is no need to say that it cannot 


Dublin Parliament. Why shonld not thi mad 
ernment offer a Constitutional Conk Goy. e m 
on India to Sir Austen Chamberlain ane ithe 
Churchill, with the object of reachitig an “alt sie? i 
policy? We might avoid turmoil ang oan Wat th 
India to play her true rôle as our Asiatic ae „gest 
Tf Sir Austen refuses this offer or ue np S 
accepting it such a Constitutional Contes a 

breaks down, then surely the Prime Ministe sora | 
should at once appeal to the country foo | ihe 
mandate to settle the Indian question on Py 
White Paper lines. We had several we 1, Lloj 
tions on Ireland a uth Africa, and a rf “eva 
election on India should carry forward the Jay, ago 
Liberal reforms of 1909. Just as Irishmen. (umd t 
like T, P. O'Connor explained their aspira |H ait 
tions to us so could Mr. Gandhi explain the frale to 
aspirations of India. ‘Two Indians have | iit he 
already sat in our Pa ent, and T feel cer- j babble i 


tain that some Liberal Association would fiover v 
nominate Mr. Gandhi as candidate. Perhaps 19 Mr. 


Mr. Churchill would oppose him, and then mong i 
England could indeed hear both sides of a great 1 dt the p 
problem. \ d 
7 This br 
Aihen sho 
Can they 
istep fi 
I rithout 


before. One who raises such a ery, shonld Plt the ; 
know that it cannot be allowed him to raise binet 
it. Worse extreme steps have been taken fio a sol 
in enforcing “ Law and Order” and if that Fstould ¢ 
he. so, the “ extreme ” step “or novel’ method Ii 
of the Mahatma cannot be urged against him. 
That is the very essence of his method, of his 
argument and of his struggle. Even one ma) 
who acts in the true spirit of a Satyagrahi 1 
a sufficient demonstration of its strength, of sts 
compelling power and of its invulnerability 

—so at least the Mahatma has said andso ab 
least he has tried to prove his doctrine. That 9 
is the meaning of the ‘“‘exireme” step OW clair 
which Sir Harry Haig so feelingly.complame, h 
oblivious of the implications of the Mahatma 


*- * * 

What makes the present position Ne 

acute than ever is this: When Js t 

to end? Howis it to be ended is nol 

tant. The White Paper has not been 

any party in India and without the Coie 
acquiescing to any proposed scheme of Re 


ed, 


The Therein lies the crux of the 
th 


Willingdon 
eHandwan 


o work the proposed Reform—then 


Joy. e me be something to say for that policy. 
Nee eo being nothing for it that way, that 
Mn] na is dead as Queen Anne. Hence it is 
teed AP hat astute politician Lloyd George 
able HER that a Constitution that does not 
ner, pen win over the dominant party in 
ter J A has little chance of success. Lloyd 
chee q oA as the critic of the Hoare- Willingdon 
Ister fiind as the friend of the Congress 
ae Pjg—is, no doubt, a piquant spectacle. But 
lee | Ih Lloyd George knows more than he declares. 
Lan Peis using the Congress against the Cabinet, 
the ay against the National Liberals, who have 
mene joined the National Government in Britain. 
pira- {is criticism of the Cabinet may be of less 
“the (aleto the Congress, but there is no denying 
have fit he has pricked the Hoare-Willingdon 
cor.» |ubble that with the repression everything 
ould Jaover with the Congress. That is groundless, 
haps {ap Mr. Lloyd George. And who can say he is 
then drong in that double-distillate of an analysis 
meat othe present position ? 

7 Eg W * 

| This brings me to the topic of the hour. What 

fim should be the next move of the Cabinet ? 

(in they neglect the Congress? Can they go 

Pi step further even with their W. P. Scheme 

jthout a. compromise with the Congress ? 
onld Mm the present situation—one created by the 
raise J Labinet policy in India—there is only one way 
ake iva solution, And that is that the Cabinet 
that ould descend from the heights it has put 
thod [lf on, and reach the terra firma of fact. 


hin. }Mility is such a thing that in politics it counts 


f his Ast. Imaginary hopes are as meaningless 
bi i; Maginary fears, The fear of losing pres- 
ai T nh in any Government ; it is more 
vility Its oe case of the British Cabinet in India. 
E Tae lge was never been lower than to-day 


That ae The battle-cry of crushing the Con- 
AG ee asnot been realized and if that be so, 
z am in behalf of prestige is wholly out 
ee Mahatma Gandhi has proved him- 
i mnm phant as a tactician and Lloyd 
lee himself an old hand at the game of 
Mees never more correct than when 
Ba that the Mahatma was not only 
anew’ also an “astute politician”. If 
a ane is free to-day, it is clear that the 
latm olioy has failed and the cause the 
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That is the problem that confronts the 
chief authors of the Hoare-Willingdon policy. 
Will they take the hint from the ill-succeas 
that has attended their efforts in suppressing 
the Congress—or is it winning over the Con- 
gress by “strong rule” as some called it? 
Will they hear the voice of the old-time saviour 
of Britain and Europe? Mr. Lloyd George 
may not be anything more than a Party polj- 
tician in England, but is there one in the 
Cabinet to-day who can say he is wrong in 
his analysis of the Indian situation? The 
Congress has to be satisfied if the Cabinet 
policy is to succeed. That ¿s the position to- 
day and that cannot be gainsaid, 


And so it is that there is need, despite Sir 
Harry Haig and his compeers in India and 
despite even the sponsors of the Hoare- 
Willingdon policy, to try a change. That change 
may seem small and very diplomatic at first, 
but there can be no gainsaying that the tact 
is coming to he realized that the right wing 
of the Congress will capture the constitutional 
machinery in India and use it for obstruction 
—and advance, despite all opposition. That 
is acting as a fwerum but Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
talk of strengthening the invisible authority 
of Government while the visible one is being 
withdrawn does not bode well for either Bri- 
tain or India. If ethics has a place in politics, 
then. a suggestion like this is to be highly 
deplored. Politiesis a game that two parties can 
play at and it will never do to forget that 
Indians have learnt to play that particular 
game particularly well. If you want Congress - 
to play its part, treat it fairly and without 
reservation give it a sporting chance. Visible 
or invisible, authority will not be tolerated 
beyond legitimate limits. Political policy. 
should be a workable one and a little of trust 


open and secret, 
labures. Letit be understood that Congress- 


men have one creed—that they shall win — 


~ or another. i he 1 
while others may discard them. 
nothing; the point to note 
i a 


de ined t 


eae ae ee 


Pe 
< 


Tesponsibility must lie upo 
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An alternative to the Congress has been thought 
of. But believers in it are few. No party $ 
strong enough to step in where the Congress 
does not. A coalition is not liked in India 
any more than it is in Britain. And if that 
beso, the Congress is the only party that can 
be thought of, if further economic losses are ue 
be avoided. There is thus no remedy but to 
placate the dominant party—or 1s it the 
only party—in India? If Congress is to be 
placated, the Cabinet has to yield. There is 
no alternative to that. If Lord Willingdon 
thinks well, he will come to the same conclu- 
sion and call Mahatma Gandhi for a conference, 
If he will not move himself, the suggestion 1s 
sure to come to him before long from high 
above. Inspired talks speak of such a sugges- 
tion as being within the range of immediate 
practical politics. Even the Mahatma’s sojourn 
to London on a fresh mission of peace is not 
outside the purview of such talks. The time 
for a radical change in the Cabinet policy is 
come ant cannot be longer resisted. 
$ $ % 

Lord Willingdon’s speech at the Shan- 
mukham Chetty banquet is indicative of change 
in the Hoare-Willingdon policy. Of course Sir 
Harry Haig and his friends of the “strong rule” 
theory would stoutly deny it. But the claim 
of “the one merit of consistency,” put forth by 
his Lordship involves the admission that that 
policy has proved itself one of doubtful value. 
A policy may be consistent but yet prove one- 
sided : and even unserviceable from the 
administrative point of view. This admission 
is well worth noting because of what has been 
said above. There can be no turning back 
on the view that Congress has to be talked 
to before the Cabinet can think of its next 
move, Lord Morley’s theory of the “agency” 
of the Government of India still holds good 
and the Viceroy cannot but act up to the 
Instructions he has from the Cabinet in Eng- 
land. If Lord Willingdon’s speech signifies 

anything, it means a break with the past— 

and from that to a new talk with the Mahatma 

1s nothing more than the natural. 
Ka pA k 

That this view is not 

be evident from a consi 

Willingdon said later 


a far-fetched one will 
deration of what Lord 


in his address to t 
Assembly and the Council of State. He 


urged that “we must create an atn 2 
| i nosphere ” 
in which progress can develop. He we a 
mitted that “little can be done by Govern- 
ment alone”. He next Suggested that “an equal 

m the members of 


gislature and other leaders of. 
~CC-0.in ABC Bo bi 
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, by her own exertions, but also, 1 thins, 


MBIN KahgACheoRALREAANa Ib is somet 


thought in India.” Note the last few 

and there is inherent in it the admission ioe 5 
dual policy of repression and reform hae at the 
of its purpose. That policy has to is ailed 


without compunction, if the ney oe 
adumbrated by Lord Willingdon jg to 
a chance, The greatest of “ the other leaded 
of political thought in India” should be frst 
called in and a new policy should be iL 


ed in collaboration with him if it is to prove 
a success. In other words; the Cabinet matics 
should give way to a Congress: one, Lond 
Willingdon is really on the march and Jet lis 
hope he will not cry halt until he reaches the 
desired goal. 


x 


AQ 


Tue HITLER IRTIFICATE. 


lt was said the other day that Hitler gavea 


certificate for Britain’s rule in India. Most 
Britons will not need that. certificate, for 


despite the Fascists of to-day, Britain is still 1 


at heart democratic. Whether that is so 
or not, a certificate from such a source seems 
an unsatisfactory one. While to some it 
seems tainted, to others it positively smells 
odorous—of Hitlerian methods. 
Herr is not liked in Britain and the time is 
still far distant when he can become a heroin 
it. It is not that a few of the upper ten are 
against him but the mass is not enamoured 
either of him or his methods of fright and fury: 


He may write, speak or continue to act as i q 
has been doing for some months now, bu 


there is hardly any chance of his winning 2i 
verts on any large scale in Britain. That “a 
indicate the value to be attached to 


certificate. a 


* $ * 


It is good to learn that the Trade Um 
are out on a great campaign against ie 
That shows how the wind is blowing. 
Unionists smell not. only danger unto 
selves but also to democracy if Fas ne 
a foothold Tf Britain SUE 


are dependent on them. if the Tra 
ists succeed in their fight against 
they will have done two things 2t 
They will not only have helped to 5a¥° 


helped 


to save Europe by their example. 

they will give a-turn to European Re ef 
the campaign they propose. What tat sib 
of Nations has failed to achieve: 


‘phe Fe 


The valiant 1 


onists |p 
cis. Fl 


Fascism gets Wiha 
t 10 


Enel and | 


itis Emi 


Jo eel 
yess C" 
7 pndent 


| fats of 
the gre: 
| widely £ 
J moves 1 
| Gandhi 
| why Isl 
fght ag 


The 1 
hope, b 
| England 
} cates th 
ution ` 
of opin 
alse, w 
is bette: 
freely e 
| puvate. 
| rely e; 
titicisn 
the Tesu 
ought 
} fenerall: 
Pew th 


in the midst of the wretched- 


‘0-day: 
oe | ented by the suppression of all inde- 
failed P adent thinking by Wascisti methods, that 
Pped | hte are still organized groups of people w ho 
oliy D ready to fight them tooni and nail, 
have: phere is thus no ee yet in Britain that 16 
ders | will be forgotten that— 
i ither feacs his fato too much, 
fe Be deserts are small, 
Drove That dare not put it to the touch, 
olie a To gain Of IBSs-1b eu 
ig I fats off to Trade Unionists ! I wish them 
et us fhe greatest triumph. Their victory will be 
s the | pidely acclaimed. Their faith—the faith that 
J noves mountains—is akin to that of Mahatma 
f (andhi and there is thus an additional reason 
} sty [should wish them joy in their proposed 
avea fgit against Fascism. 
Most i is 
, for | Tun Meerut Case. 
s still | The lessons of the Meerut trial will not, I 
iS 80 } hope, be lost on the authorities in India and 
seems d England, The High Court’s judgment vindi- 
ne Ib J tates the view that to a large extent the prose- 
smells J tution was a misconceived one. Suppression 
diant fof opinion, always bad, becomes a positive 
me 18 f ouse, when it has a political air about it. It 
ero M Tis better for society that all views should be 
n are d rely expressed rather than be nursed in 
ye, }mvate. The very fact that they could he 
aa | cy expressed makes them subject to frank 
vit 4 lism from opposing points of view, with 
; done ki result that the flaw in one’s own views is 
+ will aa out to the great advantage of society 
ahs *nerally. Tt.is usually the best view—the 


fev that commands a very general accep- 
` IA ce— that eventually prevails. That, at 
s |p) "ate, is the tendency in human society. 
; 7,08 Fascist State or the Soviet does well in 


Sr mg people know what is what with them. 
them- Miate at beso in a'professedly revol utionary 
) gets What should we expect from society 
amed 1. 1s avowedly democratic in character ? 


i Bone Court’s judgment does well in over- 
| ae the whole of the visionary fabric 
EA a y the prosecution in the case. Just 

iy ence ought to do to indicate their 
tees The ‘object aimed at in the con- 
A J 1s impracticable—one might as well say, 
“sible. of achievement. The steps taken 
© accused till their atrests were in one 


© utterly i F 
Yd to. len puerile and could-not be con 
he 

q- 
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materially reduced shows that the prosecu- 
tion was wrong both from the legal and poli- 
tical points of view. 

The Press in India and England has now 
expressed itself differently on this case. Tt 
seems to now appreciate the wrong attitude of 
Government apologists. The question of com- 
pensation payable to the acquitted persons 
deserves to be pursuea because it is necessary 
that prosecutions of this kind ought not to be 
entered on without regard to public interests, 
There is, of course, the injury done to private 
parties ; the injury to their reputation, health 
and avocation. Such matters ought to count, 
if prosecutions of this type ought to carry any 
moral. In this case, one of the accused died 
and his case is beyond all compensation. 
Such are some of the results of invoking the 
law against parties who may be foolish but 
not really criminal. 

Could the trial have been. better managed 
even as launched? That is one of the ques- 
tions that suggests itself. Perhaps, it could 
have been, if some serious thought had been 
bestowed on it at the start. The number of 
accused could have been materially reduced. 
The trial could have been at the High Court 
of Allahabad. . Then, again, a jury trial would 
have assured the accused of a guarantee thas 
the case against them would have heen gone 
into with the aid of some practical, worldly 
wise men, who, as between the Crown and the 


- accused, had nothing to serve but the ends 


of justice. There is hardly any point in the 
suggestion that the accused dragged on their - 
cases, for it always requires two parties for a 
stand-up fight and if one is ready, the other 
one will soon be forthcoming.. All techni- ~ 
calities would be sought and urged in a case 
like this. There is‘nothing to prevent such action 
by ‘both sides, in fact the law provides for it. 
A final point about this case is that the law of 
conspiracy as it.stands deserves looking into. 
Tt indeed requires a drastic revision. Whether 
the Privy Council hears a further appeal in 
this case or not, it is the duty of the Legisla- 
ture in India to take the necessary steps 


without delay.; 
% ae 
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London that Sir Mirza Tsmail, the verp able 
representative of Mysore, has taken opportu- 
nity while in London, of urging Mysore s 
claims for consideration in high and influen- 
tial quarters. What he elicited from Sir 
Samuel Hoare slfould not be taken to be final, 
for Sir Samuel the next day further explain- 
èd the position and made it clear that Mysore 
oo may get an earlier opportunity to have her 
wrongs redressed. Sir Mirza’s examination 
of Sir Samuel Hoare was a masterpiece, by the 
way, in the cross-examination of a witness 
who is the very type of a wary man. There 
is hardly any doubt that the examination told 
with the Committee. Sir Austen Chamber- 
Jain made this plain when he referred to “ grati- 
tude” but whoever said that “ gratitude ” 
is the right word where “ justice ” is concern- 
ed? “Few men know what gratitude is” 
exclaimed Disreli on a famous occasion. 
But he would never have subscribed to the 
view that “justice” should be confounded 
with “gratitude”. If indeed gratitude is 
a neie of justice, then it is owing morc 
to Mysore—for she has unfailingly paid the 
heavy subsidy for over 133 years now—than 
by her for any abatement of it. The abate- 
inent, by the way, was only to the extent of 
Rs. 10} lakhs, just representing the amount 
added to the original sum fixed years back. 


Speaking on behalf of the President 

4 ) f of the 
Board of Trade, Dr. Burgin recently made 

v an important announcement 
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Japanese Competition. 


Empire as a whole, but he adde 
negotiations which are no b 


It is strange what forgetful memories we Poss 
in matters where money is concerned i 
reversing of the position by Sir Austen iy 
exemplifies the saying of Lord Roseberry he 
Y tha 


memory indeed often plays tricks with | The 
Verily gratitude is one of the rarest virt eo yent Í 
it is the fairest blossom that springs ana : A : 
soul, and the heart of man knoweth a he | i the 
more fragrant. But only on the present oan extract 
sion it is owing to Mysore ana not the cite Secont 


way round. lt is, however, possible hat 
i yi s ao | 
Mysore has no right to expect it but only tọ |! wh 


render it as in duty: bound., If that he go a pr 
rs N 4 ha 

then Rousseau was right when he defined a ih the 

gratitude as “a duty which ought to be paid | their su 

but which none have a right to expect.” 1 i piovidin 

; t fr this, there is t ; } the first 

Apart from this, there is the question of | with 


the Retrocession of the ©. & M. Station of fa Siva 


Bangalore to Mysore. ‘This topic is bound to f ofthe s 
go through, though some short time might be | pen 
required for settling the details and arriving Be 
at final decisions. Both the questions—aboli- $ the mar 
tion of the Subsidy and the Retrocession of the f it availa 
©. & M. area—have been pressed home and = ye 
there can be no doubt they will have to be Bayan 
decided before long. People in Mysore should J is bing 


not rest on their oars. They should press 7 elects 
thcir claims in a persistent manner. Tf they ae 
did so, they are bound to succeed, even earlier | purposes 
than they anticipate. ; for whic 
; 7 The Sta 

7 | owing 
J in wider 
| lomosti 
1 so in 
| Mentalit 
40 Lond 
fa | 


n India 
11591005 
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understanding that the discussions 1 
will be followed immediately by disc 
in this country in regard to other 
markets between industrial representat 


this country and of Japan. The Govern ae 
sincerely hopes that the Japanese Governme Th 


will be able to accept this proposal om tel 
of the Japanese industry, and that by me 

of dis¢ussions of the kind "contemplated it 
be possible for the interests concerned to! : 
at a satisfactory agreement. The ques: 
has also been raised on the adjournmen 
the House, Sir Philip Cumliffe-Liste® 
Colonial Secretary, agréed that J 
cempetition is extremely serious 
part of the world, and is in 4 ¢ 

In the first, place it must be dealt vi i 


hich are now to be 


hould 
press 
they 
orlici 
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Developing Mysore’s Industries. 


Tndia, 


Times Trade and Engineering Supple- 
{st July contains an account of 
t and Private enterprise undertaken 
The following is an 


The 
pent for 
gate efor ae 
| in the Mysore State. 
| extract from 1t :— 
Socond in population and fifth in arca of the Indian 
gats, Mysore has developed in recent yea Ys on 
1 ines which show a happy combination of State effort 
| d private enterpri n utilizing the resources of 
} ths country. Thus the large enterprises ssociated 
| sith the exploitation of the Kolar Gold Field owe 
| their success to the fc ig t of Government in 
| poviding a great hyd o-electric system, which was 
ihe first of its kiad in Intia, 
With the completion of the seventh installation 
a Sivasamudram, the total generating capacity 
ifthe station has been raised to 46,000 h.p. The 
| mand for electrical cn for both power and 
7 lighting installations, has lily expanded. The 
A mork of the Electrical Department in extending 
the market for power in rural areas and in making 
Witavailablo for agricultural and other purposes has 
4 been productive. Many irrigation pumps are worked 
by power, and the electrification of small towns 
Į al villages is making steady progress. Attention 
fi bing drawn to the cheapness and effectiveness 
} ofelectrical power for cottage industries. 
4 Animportant product of the State is sandalwood. 
M Ths oil distilled therefrom is used for perfumery 
purposes and is therefore a luxury article, the demand 
1 for which is very slack in periods of trade depression. 
| The State maintains a sandal-oil factory, and recent 
; lowing of world demand has been turned to account 
f “Widening the range of toilet requisites and other 
l Es goods in which the oil can be used, and 
: Mm securing new markets through the instru- 


© 


7 


paonon (Rao Sahib ©. Ranganatha Rao). The 
fa “ty has conducted experiments in distilling pro- 
| ma like davana and vetivert and also some flowers 

f eo essential oils possessing perfumery value. 
thick n P is the Government, Soap Factory 
| ee, uces, in addition to soaps, various toilet 
; AEAN and has undertaken experiments for 
toot eee N of drugs and medicines, water- 
; tiles, etc. : 


GRANITE ror KERBING. 


ort t Poe opment has been the growth of an 
bims R chiefly to this country, in granite for 
in ths K r are large deposits of excellent quality 
imota don and Bangalore districts. The imposi- 
uae uty of 15 per cent on foreign stone coming 

“Feat has been helpful to this new trade, 
ite e from Mysore is now being used by local 

[There h es in Essex, Middlesex, and other countries. 
a8 also been a development of Mysore ship- 

ae his country of ferrochrome for steel manu- 


| A new idi 


„There į ANIN ; ae si 
TS 4 central industrial workshop which meets 


Ty 


el es stills for the sandal-oil factory, 


} mentality of the Trade Commissioner for Mysore ` 


- young, the very old, and the incurably idle, 


tements of the Government departments, 


the insulators made in the State Porcelain Factory 
were conducted during the year-1931-32. 

The Bhadravati Iron Works started during the 
Dewanship of Sir M. Visvesvaraya have not keen 
remunerative. In the year under report 15,145 tons 
of pig iron were produced in the blast furnace; and 
the foundries made 8,602 tons of cast-iron pipes 
and 896 tons of general castings. With a view to 
preparing a better quality of charcoal than that 
made by burning wood in country kilns, cast-iron 
kilns were designed on the works. Investgations 
regarding the possibility of steel manufacture on 
the works were carried out during the year. 

ASSISTANCE TO COFFEE PLANTERS, 

Mysore coffee has a great reputation in world 
markets for its high quality. The coffee planters 
receive much assistance from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in such matters as manurial experiments and 
the study of the effect of soil acidity on the growth 
of the coffee plant. Recent experiments have 
indicated that high acidity and high alkalinity are 
hoth prejudicial to coffee and that a neutral condi- 
tion is most favourable to its growth. 

Mysore is making a substantial contribution to 
efforts to make India self-supporting, in hoth quantity 
and quality, in sugar production, As a result of 
an intensive campaign carried on for several years, 
the local varieties of sugarcane have been largely- 
replaced by new and high-yielding varieties in many 
areas. A new type of seedling cane obtained from” 
a local variety of sugarcane and promising to ke a 
high yielder has been evolved, and it is proposed to 
plant it on a fairly large scale on the new Irwin Canal 
Farm. 

The good position of Mysore in sericuliure is well 
known. The industry has suffered much in’ the 
last few years from the continued fall in the price 
of silk and the growing competition of cheap foreign 
silks, in the Indian markets. Owing to slackness 
of demand for silk the Government Filature did not 
work full-time; but a new silk-weaving factory has 
been established for high-grade silk fabrics. Much 
experimental and propaganda work has heen done 
in connection with mulberry cultivation. 


The World’s Troubles. 


The world’s economic troubles at the present 


time are due to widespread popular causes, 
and these in turn result largely from viewing 


matters exclusively from the standpoint of — 
the producer as opposed to that of the coni — 
sumer, says Bertrand Russell in the Sunday 


Referee. 


We are all consumers, and most of us are 


j 
d 


producers: tho exceptions are the ver 


such as tramps and peers. ‘Although pr 
they are niui 
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limited ; it is to his interest, as consumer, that the 
supply of bread should be plentiful. ; The rene 
interest, on both points, is the opposite. But Cus 
is prepared to sacrifice his interest as a consumer 
for the sake of his interest as a producer; they there- 
fore combine to put obstacles in the way of trade, 
under the impression that a general scarcity must 
be to the general advantage. K 
They are forgetting that the producers of a given 
commodity are few in comparison with the consumers, 
so that even if each consumer loses less than each 
producer gains, the aggregate loss to the consumers 
may exceed the aggregate gain to the producers. 
And so a policy intended to make each man rich 
results instead in making all men poor, 
EXPORTS AND Imports. : 

Another example of the same fallacy js the desire 
of almost all nations to have as many exports and 
as few imports as possible. When exports exceed 
imports the balance of trade issaid to be “favourable”. 
The absurdity of this view may be seen by apply- 
ing it on a smali scale. Belgrave Square, inhabited 
by the rich, has immense imports, and no exports 
except what the distman takes to the dumps; a 
mining area inhabited almost exclusively by wage- 
earners has exports of the highest value, but only 
enough imports fo keep the population alive. 

When the heiress of an American multi-millionaire 
marries an English Duke, the resuit so long as she 
lives in England is to increase British imports by 
the amount of her income, without any correspond- 
ing increase of exports; yet England is enriched 
by her expenditure, 

If a pirate-ship had called at Robinson Crusoe’s 
island and offered to take away all the corn he had 
grown for his own use and the little rum that he had 
savod trom the wreck without giving him anything 
in return he would not have congratulated himself 
on the “favourable” balance of his trade; but he 
would have dono so if he had been the Government 
of a great nation, 

In that case, he would have rejoiced to have found 
a new market for his corn, and have begun to work 
harder 80 as still to have some for his own use. All 
this topsy-turyydom comes of thinking only of the 
producer and not also of the consumer. : 

_, The British, it must be said, have been less prone 
to this fallacy than most other nations. ever since 
in 1846, consumers’ interests led them to admit foreien 
corn free of duty. Before that time many working- 
olass families were compelled to spend three-quarters 
of their total income, or even more, on bread alone. 
But as the memories of hunger in the Corn Law days 
have grown dim, the old errors, which always prevailed 
everywhere else, have crept back. 

io, Amertoa’s DILEMMA. 

There is little likelihood, however, of their acquiring 
the same hold as they have, for example, in America 
The ordinary American citizen, throughout the past 
ten years, has heen insisting that foreign nations 
‘Must pay their debts, but must pay them in gold 
There is eina that the Americans can oon fab] ; 
do with the gold when they get it. If they let it A 
into circulation, it merely raises prices in America 
which makes it more difficult for American exports 
to hold their own in competition. SE 
seas they immobilize it in the banks it makes no 
eee one Way or the other, and might as well 
bet sas in Burope, or, for that matter, in the 
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Sure spur Stow SoLUTION. 
Ttis useless to plane statesmen, forina democrati 
world statesmen, who will not bow to Popular ie 
judices are compelled to give place to others er 
ignorant or more complsisant, ore 
“The only thorough-going solution, 
one, would be through the schoois, 
he, difficult to give that modicum of economie 
inétruction that would enable men to avoid th 
grossest fallacies, such as that it is hetter to N 
payment for debts in gold than in goods, or aon 
not at all. It would be unnece iy in the instruc. 
tion to touch upon current ; it would te 
enough to teach economic common sense in general 
and leave the application to take care of itself, 
At present the schools teach almost nothing that 
can help a voter to use his vote intelligently, but 
we may hope that this will he remedied some day. 
Tne SremeLtNG BLOCK, x 
The world cannot wait, however, for the gradual . 
operation of education ; the economie problems are- 
too urgent and too insistent, If the economic experts 
of the various countries had a free hand they could 


though a slow 
It would not 


þasis 0 
Ame 
ertain 
M. Jen 
ments 
HIREA 
fall of 
Great 


$ Americ 
soon draw up a scheme which would restore prosperity, ity Gre 
but their scheme would be unpopular everywhere. ecw 


Perhaps when things have grown rather worse 
party spirit among politicians may abate ‘to the 
point where they will all combine, regardless of party 
advantage, to advocate throughout the Westem 
World some one wholesome system, ; 

But this is to suppose a very high degree of public 
spirit such as it would be Utopian to expect with 
any confidence. We are suffering for having intro- 
duced democracy without the proper kind of educa: 
tion. This was the sin of our fathers, but it is out 
teeth that are set on edge. 
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Sterling and the Gold Standard + 


A French View. 


The financial editor of the well-know! 
French newspaper Le Temps has ition 
an article on Sterling and the Gold Standart 
for Lloyds Bank's Review. It is particulatly 
interesting as showing ‘the French point © 
view and answering some of the. Briti 
objections to an immediate return to the fiat 
standard. It must be agreed, however t f 
M. Jenny shows a very sympathetic un : 
standing of the British attitude and is 
way dogmatic in stating his opinions. ie 
ever Britain does return to the 80% p- 
position of the Central Bank must be “that 
ciently strong to carry with it guarantee ain- 
the stabilized rate of sterling can »e "hh a 
tained. The Bank of England is 20% i 
very strong technical position. 

The opinion j i xpressed TBO 
provement in the DEM rai position vent 
of a temporary nature because it is due to tHe Lo 
of foreign capital seeking safety sn the 
market, particularly since the American i 

a’ In M. Jenny’ 


do the: 
brough 


that the: 


jeestablishment of the gold standard in Britain would 
stiraot & still larger mäss of capital to the London 
arket and there is not the slightest reason to fear 
m jarge-scale withdrawals. Subject to a war debts 
ettlement, there is every reason for Britain returning 
i gold standard at once. There is little value, 


World 
arma. 


any 


ratio: WP io the : i 
` pre. he says, in the argument that, in the first place there 
More must be a great improvement in the British export 
trade. One of the disabiliies under which that 
slow t trade is suffering is the raising of extra trade 
Not , because the currencies of so many countries 
nomie gre constantly fluctuating. And, furthermore, while 
l the these currencies are fluctuating, there is no chance 
ceive for large-scale capital investments abroad by the 
even richer countries. The best cure for the extra trade 
struc. pirriers and for encouraging capital investments 
d be is the stabilization of sterling on a gold basis, which 
ditt inits turn would lead io the stabilization on a gold 
5 basis of the currencies of other countries. 
that America’s recent departure from the ge d standard 
p but ertainly complicates the British position, but in 
ay. i N. Jenny’s opinion it does not invalidate the argu- 
ments for a return to the gold standard :— 
aduni “If a rise in prices occurs corresponding to the 
R an fall of the American exchange, or even exceeding it, 
Ta } Great Britain has nothing to ‘fear from a systematic 
could | American monetary dumping. In such an eventual- 


erity, k ey Š 5 
ae W | ity Great Britain will retain the external advantage 
aie resulting from the reduction in the gold value of 
hia sterling, Moreover, and whatever may happen, it 


the ay eae 2 4 } 
Ier would be dificult to conceive between Great Britain 
ai and the United States such a singular rivalry as 


would consist of the progressive depreciation by 
#| the two countries of the respective currencies in 


Bi order to combat cach other in the commercial field, 
miro d Oat any rate to defend themselves. If ever we 
E witness a struggle of this new kind nobody will be 
5 our able to say where it will end, and world economics 
in only sufer still’ further in consequence of such 

t development.” 
In British eyes, the restoration of the gold standard 
should be preceded by a rise in world commodity 

q Pies. On this subject, M. Jenny says :— 

a We must confess that we do not very clearly 
own pom the reasons which are held to justify this 
ttn | p llementary condition. Besides, a question of 

d | ‘st-rate importance arises in this connection. When 
dari ; Pople wish to make the stabilization of sterling 
larly qaomdent uppn a prior recovery in world prices, 
i of | 4 they think that this rise should be deliberately 
itish 4 tect about by the monetary policy of the principal 
old a Banks, or do they propose to wait until it 
g i sults from the free play of economic law ?” 
tha a . Posing that the first hypothesis is correct, we 
ider- ° not hesitate to state that those who formulate 


a uation are marching towards disappointment. 

Ope of an artificial rise in gold prices, caused 
Monetary manipulations, is illusory. In the 
Contra co agreement between the various 

Ane anks on this point would seem impossible 
tH ent, so that one would never get 
Bb an isolated efforts. Further, and even supposing 
abont, a an agreement could somehow be brought 
ils ‘th © manipulations in question, whether ‘one 
tks oom reflation, counter-deflation or anything 

a Yond remain ineffectual. The American 
Ba ee it conclusively. Last year the 
sand mi eserve Banks put into circulation a thou- 

atoa llion dollars’ worth of credits by buying 
wees and the Reconstruction Finance 
eyo made advances to the extent of two 


million dollars. Nove Cretln cHblicyRamaie 
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improvement obtained, but this policy was not 
able to prevent the acute crisis of last March.” 

“One must arrive at the sound conviction that 
in a time of crisis, inflation of credit fails of its object, 
inasmuch as credits newly created.are not used ; 
the reason is that confidence is lacking both to lenders 
and borrowers. Such measures:only succeed in a 
period of prosperity; then they succeed even tco 
well, because they end precisely in the excesses which 
we witnessed in 1927 and in 1928, which are mainly 
responsible for our present disasters. The lessons 
and logic of these events appear really clear enough 
for everyone to profit from them,” 

“Moreover, on this point the fall of the dollar 
has somewhat modified the opinions previously held. 
In certain British and American circles, the idea 
is now being mooted of a new rise in world prices 
not by means of the inflation of credit but by means 
of an international devaluation of currencies. Such 
a project appears even more illusory than were the 
earher proposals.” 

“What would be the advantage of an operation of 
this nature? No doubt commodity prices would 
rise, but they would rise in relation to the various 
national currencies and not in relation to gold. The 
risc obtained through the reduction of the respective 
gold contents of these currencies would only tke 
apparent. The purchasing power of gold would 
thus not be reduced, and in the end the world would 
be in status quo ante, except in so far as in every 
country creditors would in a measure have been 
expropriated for the benefit of debtors.” 

“Tt seems, moreover, altogether out of the question 
that countries who have maintained a stable currency 
should allow themselves to be dragged into this form 
of international bankruptcy. This applies: at any 
rate to France, Italy, Belgium and probably also 
to Germany. These countries, in consequence of 
the war, have been obliged to amputate their 
currencies in proportions far more drastic than those 
now contemplated in Great Britain and the United 
States. Without killing outright the credit of States, 
it is not possible to make such a surgical operation 
twice over upon the same generation. ” 

Finally, there is the last condition that Britain 
should not revert to the gold standard until assured 
that the machanism.of the system will function 
normally. 4 

Concerning the past working of the gold standard, 
M. Jenny says :— 

“Setting aside the payment of war debts which 
introduced an abnormal element because it contri- 
buted in a measure, however restricted, to the accumu- 
lation of superabundant gold reserves in certain 
eountries—we consider, on the contrary, that the 
gold standard functioned as well as possible in the 
presence of quite exceptional events. If gold flowed 
in quantity into United States and, later, into France, 
there were very natural reasons for this, the chief of 
which was the tottering of the credit of the majority 
of other States. Besides, since the beginning of this 
‘year, Great Britain has been a similar phenomenon 
taking place owing to the remarkable recovery 
of her public finances, and the strength of her 
Banks, and owing to the credit which her currency 


and money market again enjoy for these reasons. — 
In her turn, indeed, she has ‘profited by an influx 
X 5 


of gold. o 
“Tf British financial authorities regard the une 

distribution of gold in world as a symptom 

alleged bad fnn i 
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that, in the course of the last few months, this dis- 
tribution has tended to become appreciably modified 
an quite naturally to the benefit of Great Britain. 
And, without any doubt, the stabilization of sterling, 
a reason for still firmer confidence, would only 
accelerate this fresh evolution. Other countries 
which have suspended the gold standard, or which 
have only maintained it in fiction, will experience 
a similar phenomenon as soon as they have done 
what is needed to restore their credit. It will doubt- 
less be possible to hasten the recovery of some of them 
by international assistance, calculated to facilitate 
a return to a normal monetary system, but such 
assistance would be quite useless if it took place 
before they have themselves made the indispensable 
effort at home to restore their finance to adjust the 
balance of their payments, and, in short, to restore 
confidence to capital.” 
/ “Again what can one ask of Central Banks of 
countries which have maintained or restored the gold 
standard ? How will they by mutual aggrement. be 
able to secure the normal functioning of the system ? 
Simply by respecting the rules of the game. And 
these rules are, in reality, very simple.” 

Firstly, each one of these Central Banks must 
allow the gold for which it is asked to go out freely 
and without restriction, and conversely must accept 
all gold offered to it. (Of course, itis only a question 
of delivering gold bars and not coin; the internal 
circulation of gold coins could not improve the 
functioning of the gold standard, because hoarding 
would be encouraged and thereby the quantity -of 
gold available in the world for monetary require- 
ments would undergo a diminution prejudicial to 
ovonomic activity.) Secondly, a country to which 
gold tends to flow in vast quantities must not endeav- 
our to attract the metal, but, on the contrary, should 
estrict this inflowing movement by a policy of cheap 
money ; on the other hand, the nations which are 
losing — gold in disturbing proportions should 
endeavour to retain or attract capital by: a policy 
of dear money. Such are the rules of the game. 
There are no others and they ought to suffice.” 

Some people will perhaps reply fo us that the 
rules of tho olassic same, such as we have just recalled, 
might have sufficed before the war, when the move- 
ments of gold Served simply to compensate for deficits 
or surpluses in the trade balance, but that to-day 

oy no longer offer a sufficient guarantee, on account 
of tho massive and over-whelming, movements of 
floating capital, which have during the last few years 

oe compromised the stability of more than one currency. 
hitherto reputed to be strong. No one SERRA 
of disputing that these moveme 
had a deleterious influence. 
to these masses of idle and 
was the generalization of the 
just after the war: it was th 
which resulted on i 
‘Measures are all in a p 


On of these masses of capital is 
t mains thereof wil) 
ae eressively—and normally, in. short-term 
pei loans—as and when economic activity 
|in the world. ‘The danger which stil] 

o many minds will then be removed. And 
p a ansing again, it will be sufficient 

> errors of the past few years,” 
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the poor and sparsely populated arcas betwee 
the trunk lines have been problems which 
transport experts have been trying to rat 
for -generations in India, writes the Times of 
India. Mr. C. Skelton claims to have evolved 
a system of transport which will provide the 
solution. He has invented, patented and sue 
cessfully experimented with a new type of 
rail-cum road transport. and already one or 
two companies are being formed to take it up 

After consultation with the Government of India 
the Government of Bombay has classified the system 
as a tramway, thereby simplifying matters for com. 
panies or organizations which wish to instal the 
system. From the bogeys upwards the rolling-stock 
and locomotives resemble the stock used on a narrow 
gauge railway. There, however, the resemblance 
ceases. The rolling stock not run-on rails, 
Instead it is provided with wide tyred wheels without 
flanges as are used on railway truck wheels, Being 
wide the weight is widely distributed and the track 
on which they run may be constructed in the same 
way as a metalled roadway although the ideal track 
is a metal bed with a top layer of concrete. 

It is claimed that a well-built track three feet 
wide is sufficient for a line of two. feet gauge. The 
concrete on which the wheels will run need not even 
cover the entire surface but be let in to a depth of 
three inches or so and very little wider than the 
actual, width of the wheels. 

The secret of the system is how to utilize to the 
fullest advantage such a track and it is here that 
the inventive skill of Mr. Skelton is displayed. In 
the middle of the track and firmly embedded init 
runs a centre rail, Both front and rear hogeys of 
each unit of rolling stock. are ‘fitted with two pms 
mounted on which are ball-bearing rollers whic 
run on sither side of the rail and keep the unit im 


does 


Its sole purpose is to & 
the train. An ingenious device has 
for level crossings. A gate would require t 
This would be so arranged that when the 
open to guideway traffic and closed to roa on to 
the guide rail would be in place. When Oke the 
road traffic and closed to the guide rail eats tho 
centre rail would automatically sink flush Wig 
surface of the road and the guide rail track. 

Mr. Skelton estimates that such a syste” 
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| the Conference issued by the League. 
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fonetary and Economic Conference, 1933. 


Teague of Nations, Geneva, 
This monograph has been issued by the Informa- 
| tion Section of the League of Nations, Geneva, in 
London Economie Conference 
tive results. 
seess that has 
has been 


| This, however, eparate 

| preparatory work for its suecess, detailed herein, 

| shows that the League failed despite the League’s 
genuine efforts. The League's work deserved a better 
fate. But its labour will not go in vain. A conference 
like the one that has ended in failure is bound to be 
wnvoked once again. Europe cannot do without it. 
When that time arrives, the League’s ambitions will 
have been realized. Meanwhile this account of initial 
york done by it for restoring order in the world 

domain where chaos has been reigning 


vould fain follow the path of a free and prosperous 
internationa} life. 

There is need to add only one word as to the contents 
ofthis publication. Chapter I deals with the Monetary. 
and Economic Conference—what preceded it and its 
purpose; Chapter IL gives an analysis of the draft 
annotated agenda of the Conference ; and Chapter II 
outlines the economic and financial work of the League. 
Among the Annexes are the following: (1) Final 
Report of the Gold Delegation ; (2) Draft Monetary 
Normalization Fund; (3) Proposed International 
Agticultural Mortgage Credit Company; and (4) The 
Contracting Spiral of World Trade. The last of 
theso is an interesting extract from a pamphlet on 
It drives 
home in vivid fashion the lesson of the present im- 

Poxible world economic position. The comforting 


“thought should be, the darkest night hath also its 


morrow, Let us hope so. 


Economic Scares. 


ey Edwin Cannan, Emeritus Professor of Political 
fnomy in the University of London. Messrs. 
. King & Son, Ltd., Orchard House, Westminster, 

' Price 4s. 6d. i 
tudents of Economicos in this country as elsewhere 
by D long admired the perpetual youth enjoyed 
aS ee Cannan as evidenced by the virility of his 
follow and the quick succession in which they 
ephine even when he has reached the age of a 
3 genarian. This book of less than 150 pages 
®x-eption to the general rule. It is both strik- 
Y well written and opportune. Those who know 
among Dr. Cannas recreations is one which 


-great inconvenient changes of price-level are as un- 


“or raise a price-level, while the Treasuries, 
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Recent Economic Publications. 


will be no vestige left of them wherever his work 
penetrates. We fancy that that will be the result, 
provided those who are about the business of 
administration will realize their duty. Here is what 
Dr. Cannan writes : 

“Tt scems at the present time to be the duty of 
every economist to do all he can to allay the fear 
of an adverse balance of trade which threatens to 
wreck all international co-operation in industry, 5 
the fear of insufficiency of work which is giving rise 
to all sorts of crazy schemes of social reorganiza- 
tion, and the fear of spreading too much or living 
on capital which is nearly killing the increase of 
capital.” Whatever may be his misgivings, it will be 
readily conceded that he is not flogging a dead horse. 

As he puts it, he has flogged one of these for well 

nigh forty years and he knows that when he began 

flogging it, the particular scare was “still very much 

alive”. It requires courage and conviction to write 

thus but those who know and appreciate Dr. Cannan 

know that he is never afraid to face a thorny public 

question and lay it bare in the public interests. That 

is what he has done in these graphically written 

pages on the four topics he has chosen :—(1)“ An 

Adverse Balance of Trade”; (2) “Not Enough Work 

for All”; (3) “Too Little Saving”; and (4) “ Over- AS 
Population”. Originally delivered as Addresses G 
between 1931 and 1933, there is freshness in them, ; 
On the first of these, we will permit ourselves ‘only 
one small quotation to indicate his view :—“ Even 
so we manage to carry on, and whether on or off 
the gold standard we certainly shall not benefit by 
reviving the three-hundred-year-old and long-ago 
exploded superstition that the balance of trade must 
be watched over and kept right by Parliament—a 
superstition which can only be ranked with the 
once equally widespread belief that witcheraft must 
be smelt out and witches burnt at the stake.” 
Balance of trade—a “superstition”! That is well 
said, we should say, judging from the evils resulting 
from an absurd cry about the balance of trade so 
incessantly raised in certain quarters to-day. 

On the second topic “Not Enough Work for All”, 
Dr. Cannan has some home thrusts. They cannot 
be retailed here, but two short extracts from it Bae, = 
ought to speak for the excellence of that paper. 


Dr. Cannan writes :— S 4 
úT have never been one of those who believe that 


avoidable as changes of weather, and I am convinced 
that the present trouble is due to the reigning school 
of monetary experts having mixed up the rate of 
interests and the purchasing power of money in such” 
confusion that they no longer know how to maintain: 
e which ~ 
know very well,\are afraid of medicine of whith an 
overdose is so easy. But this does not in the least 
invalidate my thesis that the demand for labour is 
indefinitely extensible with the number of persons 
able and willing to work for a re! meration com- 
atible with tho conditions of the time and place. — 


unemployment is the resul 
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«Tf I may be allowed to add a word specially 
appropriate ‘to the present moment, I would say 
the public should learn to distinguish between the 
false ` Economy’ effected by stopping quite desirable 
work without putting any other in its place, and 
the real economy effected when rates of pay are 
reduced so that more persons are employed and 
production increased,” 

Oa the third topic, “Too Little Saving”, Dr. Cannan 
has much to say, The Economy Stunt gets 
adequate attention at his hands and the evils it has 
perpetrated are set down in a manner all his own. 
Here is an extract taken at random :— 

“Here lay the fatal objection to the great Econo- 
my Stunt. There was not the slightest reason to 
suppose that there was any need to re-distribute 
the forees actually in employment. The preachers 
of the Stunt revelled in denouncing this, that, and 
the other employment as unnecessary or unimportant, 
but always completely failed to’say what were the 
more necessary and important employments into 
Which persons and machinery now employed in what 
they. said were unnecessary or unimportant ways 
should be drafted,” 

He then describes how the disease spread from 
the Central Government to the local authorities and 
everybody went slow. The greater tragedy then 
occurred of the Stunt invading “private enterprise” 
—hy the banks being induced “to refuse to support 
now issues of capital”. This suicidal policy, as 
Dr. Cannan terms, was adopted “to save perhaps”. he 
aids, “ten millions a year more by a Conversion 
Scheme than it had any right to expect.” 

Phat was the objective and of it he says rather 
pungently though justly :— 

“By this miserable, suicidal policy the State has 
been assisting greatly to increase unemployment 
and to prevent accumulation. The enormous drop 
in the aggrogate of individual’s savings—surpluses 
of income over current expenditure—is the natural 
result of the diminution of incomes caused by the 
stoppage of work and output.” That is not only 
economics but also plain common sense. 

On the fourth and last topic, “Over-Population”, 
Dr, Cannan has a most attractive paper, in which the 
problem as a whole is treated since the days Mathus 
first propounded it. It is worth study, if for nothing 
else, at least for appreciating the style of critical 
writing that is characteristic of Dr. Cannan. Is a 
dealine in population likely to prove helpful in remoy- 
mg unemployment? Dr. Cannan thinks it a 
‘profound error” to think so—in his opinion it is 
based, on an clementary misconception of the origin of 
a e terana cou ft growth of popula: 
en D s a good oran evil torn in human 

Ty r. Cannan says that the limitations of 
economics and perhaps of human nature prevent 
any straight answer being given to this question 
pen ems may give, he adds, different answers 
at ‘diferent. ich Bet Hae different answers 
ds thus stated by him : “After all E at 
stopsome time, and watching the eflect of th na ie 
will be a very interesting experience whi stoppage 
rar which I should 
like to have been born late enough to enjoy,” 
is well said and with it we may sto a t a hat 
doing so, we commend. this very ie Set aoe 
intensely realistic, book to our readers. : zH 


Banks and the Money Market. 
Ramachandra Rao, w.a., Ph.D., ¥.R.Econ.s. 
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‘in England during the past ten years in 
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Calcutta University. Messrs. Lalchand & S 
Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. ons, twa 


There are included in this volume of 
delivered before the Indian Institute“ 
Calcutta ‘Centre, with which the author is coun 
as Honorary Lecturer. These lectures are dow 
to:--(1) The Ideal Money Market and its One 
ization ; (2) Expansion and Contraction in the ET 
day Currency System ; (3) Other Monetary Markets, 

; 


our lectures 
of Bankers 


on 


Europe 
contrib 


r ag etary £ ya HE 
and (4) The Ideal Monetary and Banking Standard. Tactic’ 
There can be no question that these are topics calculat 


of current interesi. Dr. Ramachandra Rao has 
specialized in Banking and his views and opinions 
are accordingly of a kind that ought to carry were 
The first three lectures set forth in a simple and 
convincing manner the ideal money market and the 
features of our own money markets. Some— includ. 
ing the author—may think that this part of the work 
is elementary but much may he gained by the layman 
from aclear statement of whatis to the trained banker 
a matter of no consequence. What is more to the 
point in this volume is contained in the last Lecture 
to which we would invite special attention. That 
is a Lecture that might well be studied to profit by 
even experienced bankers and business men, Dr, Rao’e 
suggestions urging the creation of a Bill Market 
anda, Central Reserve Bank have practically been 
endorsed by public opinion. His suggestion that 
Indian Joint-Stock, Banks should more largely under- 
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take the financing of the country’s foreign trade From 
is one that cannot be gainsaid. ‘There are eight Labour 
appendices to the book and they deal with a wide ‘to Aug 


variety of topics of banking interest. Altogether 
the volume appears at a time when banking in 
India is about to get a fillip in the larger interests 


Party | 
high fi 
under t 


of the country. It ought to be, therefore, warmly is not 
welcomed as a real contribution to the subject to Socialis 
which it is directly related. - activity 
tion of 

‘Decline and Fall of the Labour Party. i. ws 

h ç g cle 

By John Scanlon witha Preface by James Maxi in the 
M.P.—Peter Davies. London. Crown 8vo. PE aiden George: 


This is hound to be an epoch-making book. V 


gave { 
by one who was an ex-Socialist Member of the 


] 0 ot ässistar 
Parliament, Parliamentary Secretary to the > of the 
Labour Attorney-General Sir Patrick Hastings Thy gradua] 


latterly, to Right Hon’ble John Wheatley who, Wie 


James Maxton, was primarily responsible 
formation and maintenance of the British 


in Eng 
Was fuc 
Libera] 


for the 
depen- 
In ey Fhe 


dent Labour Party, and lobby journalist, eil mated 
Decline and Fall of the Labour Party” can be T e The 
to have been written by one who has access tod Of the | 


information and. who knows the ropes of pe 
organization and parliamentary administration * 
well. 

This is a timely publication. 
counterblast to the pretensions of Rams 
Donald as the uncrowned king of Socialist 


7 4nd Cl 
Of the 
Neos a 
o: Cap 
Socialis 
traitors 


Its chief interest does not lie in the fact © 
written in the most dramatic form possible; - tunes 
there is a very strong element of drama in the "7. in 
of the Labour Movement in England, esP@)™ 
its relation to parliamentary administrate’ 


i ! e 
1924. Tt grips the reader with avidity beet; 


character, A mere chronicle of incidents » 
of the British Labour Party, it is bound to 
in its exposition. It is not a text-book "Ped 
socialist principles because it is not ® a 

lapaWelophy. and method & 


ya 


’ 


5 í the Socialist community in the Britain of the 
ons, | O ivar ora. 
Pi [am not mistaken this little hook is bound to 
Tires xercise a profound influence upon the rank and 
Acts, ‘le of the Socialist Party of England in the same 
“eted Aar in which Karl Marx’s Das Kapita! shook 
med ike foundations of proletarian indifference all over 
Lae Europe exactly one hundred years ago. Its chief 
cate wntribution to the sphere of Socialist: thought and 
Eyal | practice lies in the fact that it a trenchant and 
pics } calculated tirade upon the vagaries which can be 
has ommitted by Socialists all the world over when 
along mco they emerge from the status of strect-corner 
ight. agitators to th t of national statesmen entrusted 
and vith the task of carrying on the administration of the 
the country. In my opinion this book ought to be read by 
elud- every intelligent Indian who has the good of our 
work workers at heart and by every so-called Labour 
man leader, The progress of the Labour Movement 
nker in England is synonymous with the ereation and 
the partial maintenance of a gigantic socio-economic 
‘ture edifice as well as the committal of an-equally gigantic 
That fraud upon the mind and being of the proletarian 
t by class in that country. Young Labour in India has 
no'e a definite object lesson to receive from this study 
irket in economic sociology I cannot possibly exaggerate 
heen the value of this book not only to the politician but 
that to every student of economic and other public 
ider- problems in the country. 
rade From Keir Hardie and 1906, when the first real 
ight Labour contingent was returned to the Parliament, 
wide fto August 1931 when MacDonald and the Socialist 
thor Party in England capitulated to a bourgeoise and 
eu) high finance and when the National Administration 
rests under the so-called Socialist Premier was established, 
mly is not a distant way. The early struggles of the 
t to Socialist Movement in England with its Trade Union 
activity and the careful promulgation and codifica- 
} tion of Socialist Principles may be fittingly described 
n | % constituting a tremendous effort towards demolish- 
‘ton, Ing class distinctions and. Conservative tradition 
öl. | itho most insular country in the world. Lloyd 
ten | SCorgean and Asquithian Liberalism no doubt 
the Save the early Socialists a tremendous amount of 
first ‘sistance, Fostered by this step-motherly affection 
and) of the Libérals, Keir Hardie and his adjutants 
with | S@dually built up the fortunes of voluntary socialism 
Ma aa England. Social legislation in pre-war England 
en: | Yas fugitive in character but there is no doubt that 
The ibera] help to early Socialists cannot be over-esti- 
med tated in its colossal form of socialising the country. 
gide | he Great War created a hiatus in the fortunes 
ariy ot the British Socialist Movement. Maxton, Scanlon 


at Clynes were sent to jail under the provisions 
the Defence of the Realm Act. Even MacDonald 


jete rey a conscientious objecter and: the arch-enemy 
fac’) g Capitalism, I mean Imperialism, in the country. 
jent feasts of the war-period were considered to be 
leeg Tha and the champions of the suppressed races. 
pe dep temational ‘proletariat movement was fast 


d 
Or the whole world was being gradually evolved. 


fee 1924 Labour had its first chance to run the 
constipation of the country. A group of Deputies 

ituting less than a third of the House was 
g Sted with ‘the management of national affairs 


Ray 
Bae the first Socialist Administration in the 
aaa the ill-becotten trial of the «Communist 
in Poell and the equally unjustified red-rag of the 
Ovieff ‘Letter. udi i PODA : 
flash of activity was thus Tonlewed D 


ming organized and a common mass socialism _ 


finority Administration. But nervousness son — 


Dengi: Cut! 
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of great disillusion. Tn fact, the first Labour 
Administration in England instead of being a 
tremendous forte to the Socialist cause actually 


proved to be the besetting sin of the entire com- 
munity of Socialists in the country. A conflict 
of principles, a conflict of personalities and, ‘more 
than that, a conflict of authority’in the party as well 
as outside has engendered degeneracy in the British 
Socialist Movement. 

Mr. Scanlon’s book is a true mirror of this process 
of gradual deterioration in the ardour of the Socialist 
Movement in England in the post-1925 pericd. 
MacDonald became suspect. “The Socialist Club”, 
otherwise the new Socialist platform of action, was 
built up and there was plenty of introspecticn emcng 
the rank and file as well as the heart and mind of 
the Movement. Five years of patient reconstructicn 
work brought the Labour Party once again to 
the top, this time not as a Minority Administration 
but as an Administration in its own right. Twenty- 
five months of futile Governmental activity followed. 
Socialist principles were gradually jettisoned, and 
“Socialism in Our Time” was pushed to the back- 
ground. The British Labour Movement gradually 
shifted more and more to the Right and the bour- 
geoise element. which is the new ¢reation of the Party, 
has come to assert itself at the expense of genuine 
Marxism and the much-coveted dictatorship of the 
proletariat, ‘There is no doubt that the elder states- 
men of the Socialist Party, the Snowdens, the Thomas- 
es and the MacDonalds turned traitors to the com- 
munity which made it possible for them to achieve 
office and to the real cause of. Socialist Movement. 
The. inevitable crash came along in August 1931. 
MacDonald became the arch-villain of the conspiracy 
to sabotage the Socialist Movement, and the National 
Administration was established as a sequel thereto. 

The decline and fall of the Labour Party was thus 
complete, complete in its catastrophic vehemence. 
The British Socialist Movement was rent from top 
to bottom and, more than this, has not only lost 
its morale but also assumed on ugly appearance. 
Where corduroys and the miner’s cap ought to have 
prevailed, the top-hat end the tail:coat have come 
to be paraded. With this sartorial metamorphosis 
came ini a complete: change in the outlook of upstart 
politiciaus who suddenly became obsessed with power 
and patronage. Democratic and Parliamentary 
Socialism have completely collapsed and the Socialist 
hopes of a modern Utopia have also crumbled to the 
ground. It is now being wondered whether parlia- 
mentarism is consistent with a Socialist dispensation. 


The undoubted reaction of this collapse of Collective 


Socialism can only be in the direction of a more 
Marxianized Proletarian effort. May be, a modified 
type of fascism may run the field in the near future. 
May be; Leninism may flit across Great Britain with 
a gusto, the like of which can cnly be supplied by 
Leningrad. D 
Mr. Scanlon has rendéred distinguished service 
to all well-wishers of the pròletariat as well as to the 
earnest student of economic doctrine and practice 
in haying brought out this important publication 
“which is sure to haye a lasting influence upon all 
mass movements in every corner of the globe. 
Andhra Unicersity, sae RCI 
‘ Lanka SUNDARAM. 
P E 


WALTAIR, 
23rd August 1933. 
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This small book written by a Member of the stafi 
of the London School of Economics is one of the 
first fruits of the series of publications arranged 
by the Workers’ Educational Association of England. 
The main purpose of these publications is to bring the 
working class students near to an appreciation of 
some of the most pressing world problems in a manner 
which is entirely befitting the proletarian mould. 

This present survey of international life is of a 
very elementary character. Messrs. Harold Laski 
and Leonard Woolf have gone through the manuscript 
and Lam convinced that it would be read extensively 
by any one who wants to have a clear idea as to the 
canalization of international life during the present 
century in particular. 

Mr. Bailey has divided this book into six chapters : 
the foundations of international relations ; the growth 
of international society; national methods for the 
conduct of international relations; international 
methods for the conduct of international relations ; 
the climination of war; the framework of international 
society. The approach to the problems indicated 
by this analysis has been more of an organic character 
than some of the recent publications on the League 
of Nations and other international“ mechanisms. 
The author has attempted to vindicate the necessity 

for the existence of the League of Nations as well as 
demonstrated the collapse of bridled nationalism 
during the present generation, It cannot be accused 
of being prejudiced against the League of Nations, 

but published in 1932, that is to say clear one year 

after the Sino-Japanese dispute over Manchuria, 
has shaken the foundations of Geneva, any attempt 
to emphasize Art. XV of the Covenant of League of 

Nations, Art. I of the Kellog Pact, Art. XXXVI of 

the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
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_The English Constitution. 


By Sir Maurice Amos, The Engli i Jeri 

i ! Bnglish Heritage Series 
p. xli--194. Messrs. ‘Lon: ` cae 
ondon. Price 3s. 6d. ae Same 


This book, the first of the English Heritage Series 


edited by Viscount Lee of Fareham and J. C i 
€ by . ©. Squ 
ìs @ pioneer attempt at a popular ne of" & 


subject of absorbing interest, name] 
Constitution, by no less a disti Hise 

c I s s istinguished author th 
Si Maurice Amos, Sir Amos begins the aeh 
rom the point of view of an inquisitive foreigner 
engaged in conversation with a native of England 
of the working constitution 
; and gradually leads him 


nanang, and appreciation 
o 


the English 


adaptation of 
? it is indeed very im- 
Amos observes, that. 
tS at present, the 
rkable ta 
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Justice and other instruments created after th 
War, is sure to look a little ridiculous, Subs 
events have shown that Japan has not only | 
the authority of the League of Nations but has 
ly resigned her membership of that mammot] 
national organization with calculated i 
Has the League of Nations applicd Article 
the Covenant and forced Japan, by meang 
mic blockade, to recognize its authority ? Has th 
jogical pleading of Mons. Tardieu on behalf of Fray : 
that an international force should be created in oe 
to handle situations of the type we have Witnes: a 
in Manchuria been accepted ? Are there any aan 
tions for the League of Nations which guatantes 
enforcement of the League’s mandates? We a 
multiply these questions almost indefinitely and a 
can postulate the point that without ` adequate 
structural and fundamental changes the League of 
Nations is bound to be ineffectual in the last analysis 

But Mr. Bailey’s survey ntended to create public 


Great 
fquent 
flouted 
Actua). 
n inter. 
munity, 

XVI of 


opinion among those English-speaking people to 
whom Karl Marx is almost dead. This booklet 


is a plea to extend Marxian internationalism which 
has so far heen delimited to the sphere of economics, 
to the realm of interstatal co-operation 

Mr. Bailey has done well to earn the gratitude 
of all students of int ional polities to bring out 
this small and inexpensive publication. Unlike the 
approach of writers of the bourgeoise and capitalist 
classes, the spirit of the workér pervades this little 
publication. 


WALTATIR, LANKA SUNDARAM. 


Andhra University, 
23rd August, 1933. 
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Books in Brief 


Short Reviews of Recent Books 
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of the state on the one hand and of the individua 
on the other” (p. 15), 3 i 


; The book is divided into nine chapters: | factors 
is devoted to an examination of the main tao 


(namely, National Character, Geography ant va i 
cident) contributing to the growth of the Constitutia 
g g Janation 


and Constitutional Conscience ; and to an exp: 
of the terms ‘Rules of Law’, ‘Conventions 05. FI 
Constitution and ‘Principles of Liberty’. Chapters = 
and TIT deal with an exposition of the moving Ta i 
of the English Constitution, viz., the Spirit of 18th 
the Evolution of the Constitution down to. (ne 


century and y C ine of Separ 
Y Lontesquieu’s. Doctrine or oiution a 


Chapters Vand VI deal with the p. 
tives of the King as distinguished from ti 
and an examination of the legal aspect of the 

of the King as vested in the Crown. 1 
VII we have an account of the machinery 
exercise of the powers of-the Grown, vi. 
Council, the Cabinet and the Permanent o 
Chapter VIJE describes the evolution | 
it, the organization and 
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quct of Elestions, the Functions of the Parliament, 
roverning the financial measures of 


i qubject, 28 under (O Parliamentary Government 
| nd the limits of the p rerogative, (ii) minimising in- 
| jerference with people’s freedom in matters of opinion, 

aniract, trade and social habit and the Rule of 
| pw— with spec ul referenco to the Writ of Habeas 
(urpas, the right of Public discussion and the trial by 


valuable Introduction from the 


oversial spirit and in a lucid style 
ihis book ought to prove useful to the layman, 
mides serving as a fitting Zntroduction to the sub- 
ject, to students just beginning their studies in 
Constitutional Law. To those who have studied 
standard works on the subject, it really provides a 
precise and succinct account of the same, b 
It may not, however, be out of place to indicate 
here the necessity for the inclusion of a short chapter 
on Local Government in England and an Inder, in 
| the next Mdition of the work which, we hope, will 
soon be called for, An entertaining, useful and 
up-to-date little book—with an excellent get-up— 
which deserves to find a place in the libraries of all 
| schools and colleges. : 
N.S. R. 
Jinjivas. 
By Vishnu Luxman Kale. Second Revised Edition. 
Roe by V. L. Kale, Belgaum, pp. 144. Price 
It is indeed gratifying to note that in recent years 
attempts are being made in various parts of India 
to unearth, describe and interpret the history of 
local dynasties and peoples from a correct stand- 
| Pint with due regard. to.the interests of historical 
} tuth. The book under review is an English transla- 
| tion of the author’s original work in Marathi, 
| sntitled Jinjivas. The theme of the work is centred 
tound the affairs.of the Mahrattas from the death of 
ivaji in 1689 down to the Coronation in Satara of 
} “iRam in, 1698--a period of considerable im- 
l portance in Modern Indian History, particularly 
WH the Mahratta and Moghul points of view. 
at t. Kale, with his genuine talents as a story writer 
ae high order, has woven round the facts of the 
_ slory of the period, a drama of great significance, 
£ Pinting out in true and vivid colours the greatness 
} ~ the Mahrattas as a nation of warriors and patriots 
a ee mean calibre. The misrule of Sambaji and 
Reeeue and execution (by Aurangzib) in 1689 
iene With his voluptuous minister Kalusha; the 
ul ne of Rayagadh by Zulfikar’ Khan followed by 
ee a eames wife Yesu Bai and his son 
ahn; : 
l Sambas fig ht of Raja Ram, the gtop-brother 
mbaji, from VYishalgadh to Jinji in the Karna- 
alae a band of faithful Mahratta warriors under- 
nen Beas consequent on Moghul yigi- 
y affling of the earlier attempts of Aurang- 


pets ‘honourable treatment of the family 
aji; the final sie; nji by Zulfikar Khaa 
ssi bli i Mahratta cam atter 
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to capture the fort of Jinji from the Mahrattas; | 
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Prahladpant, Ramchandra Pant, Santaji, Dhanaji, 
Khandopant and others; the escape, during the 
siege of Raja Ram from Jinji to Satara and his 
Coronation; the renewal of Mahratta aggressions in 
Northern India under him, and Aurangzib’s ultimate 
decision to conquer the Maharashtra—these are, 
among other topics, touched upon by the author in 
this book of nineteen telling chapters. 

It is, however, much to be regretted that in spite of 
the fact that this book has run jnto a second edition, 
its usefulness is marred by numerous mistakes in 
spelling, and battered types, throughout. An im- 
proved edition is eminently desirable. We look 
forward with great interest to Mr, Kales English 
translation of the other works of his in Marathi. 


N.S, R. 


History of India—Islamie Preiod. 


By Late Ghulam Mohammed A. Shaik. Published 
by G. A. Shaikh, Grassia College, Junagadh, pp. xviii 
+208. Price Re. 1. 

Students of History are well aware that in recent 
years studies in Islamic History and Culture are 
rapidly progressing in India, being directed primarily 
to dispel the wrong notions of the earlier generatien 
of writers, caused by want of sympathy with an 
ill-understood civilization as well as hy a misreading 
of the original texts. The author of the present 
book, the late State Historian of the Junagadh State, 
has given a true expression to the spirit of the times, 
by presenting, mainly from original Persian Histories, 
a consecutive account of the Muhammadan Rulers 
in India, from the time of the conquest of Sind by 
Muhammad Kasim (in 711 A.D.) down to the deporta- 
tion of Bahadur Shah II, the last of the Moghuls 
(in 1862). - wes 

The author, writing in a clear and simple style, 
brings out his account of the great Rulers of the 
period in bold contrast with the versions usually 
found in school text-books on Indian History, now 
current (cf, the account of Tughlak, Jahangir, 
Aurangzib, etc.). 
the Mahrattas in general and Sivaji in particular 
is wholly wrong and antiquated, and requires to ke 
corrected in the light of recent researches of well- 
known scholars. Likewise, one is at a loss to know 
why he has omitted all reference to Akbar’s religion, 
a topic of great interest in the Moghul period. 
Readers may not agree with all the views expressed, 
by the author but he has admirably succeeded in 
indicating that Islam found a congenial soil in India 
and that the two cultures, Islamic and Hindu, though 
alien to each other, flourished side by side in peace, 


amity and concord—with the solicitude of the Rulers | 


to both. ‘The printing and get-up of \the book 


need considerable improvement which. we hope, — 


will be attended to when a new edition of it is called 


Selections from the Peshwas’ Daftar; 
Scenes eae 
Government Central | Press, $ 
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This» volume of- 
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at Panipat. The first few letters afford an illuminat- 
ing picture of the actual state of the country when 
the Marathas, after their defeat at Panipat had 
evacuated Hindustan and retired beyond the Chambal, 
A remarkable fact disclosed by these papers is that 
the victory of 14th January 1761 availed the Abdali 
King comparatively little. For three years there- 
after, he negotiated-for the friendship of the Marathas 
from beyond the Indus and ultimately ratified a 
formal pence with them in 1764. 

Once again the Maratha chiefs in Bundlekhand 
crossed the Jumna and pushed their conquests 
beyond it as soon as the Afghan army evacuated the 
Punjab, The fascination of the correspondence 
printed in this selection is, as Mr. Sardesai remarks, 
enhanced by the variety both of style and detail, 
coming as it does from the pens of more than a dozen 
different writers. The Jats, the Rajputs, the Rohillas 
and the Imperial Court of Delhi contribute their 
shares to these papers, which make essential addi- 
tions of incident and detail to the scanty knowledge 
dvailablo at present on the subject. The rise of 
Mahadaji Sindia, his flight from the wrath of Raghoba, 
the contemporary movements of the English, and the 
development of events in various parts of India,— 
these and other points are graphically detailed and 
culminate in the installation of the Emperor by the 
Marathas on his ancestral throne at Delhi towards 
the end of 1771. A few papers for the years 1773-74 
are also included: in this Selection to show how the 
premature death of the young Peshwa quickly ended 
almost all the good work that had been accom plished, 

Powards the close of this Selection are printed 
some letters and important entries extracted from 
the Peshwas’ Diaries, giving details of an expedition 
against Delhi despatched by the Peshwa Madhavrao I 
under Ne eat command of Ramachandra Ganesh 
and Visaji Krishna supported by Tukoji Holkar 
and Mahadaji Sindia. Many useful details of this 
WHERE Gian Onis oe ee eye oo 

pee 3 S prove of great interest to 
tho student of Maratha history. How money ag 
raised and spent, how diplomacy was carried on, 
who were the Principal agents employed on various 
eee ese poe amilin topics are well illustrated 

? 2 published. Presents received were 
evidently crupulously credited to Government. 

i Sere Ramachandra Ganesh is given, 

u8 amy ents with dates and halts 

This is a sample of what a Maratha expedition was 

at anes who speak of Maratha “raids” in a 
isparaging way f ' 

and avant aest it. ioe a eae through 


Indexes to the Selections Nos. 1-25. 


A volume of “Indexes to t ions fr 
Peshwas’ Daftar, Nos. ee ues ene 
Saheb G: S. Sardesai, the Editor of the Serins as 
also been issued by the, Government Centra] Pre = 
Bombay (Price Rs. 2-10-0.) Selections fron 
No. 26 onwards have their indexes printed at th 
endl of each volume. Considerations of space ha 5 
been mainly responsible for the Editor’s decision 
to confine these indexes to proper names ead it 
group subjects and events under them Incide: ie 
haye, therefore, to be looked for under the mae 


As a number 
nothing was 


A KANG PEE ON lini Gars 


of Maratha history. The indexes haye bee he at 
Mr. Sardesai tells us, as comprehensive ang one mag , fo on Ti 
as the time and means at his disposa] pene ce | 
For facility of reference, he has paged TMitted, BD ne 
separately. In concluding the series of 1 pom! 
we have published we should congratulat, Teviews al = Yo 
Government of Bombay and Mr. Sardesai Ymb 
fino selections they have matle available to Raps ie Br of 
students in India, Storica] | paring 
. 1 pwn tre 

The Legal Rights of Women under Hee 
Different Communal Laws in India, (ald St 


By Ramanlal Mehta, B. -Ra 
Rajpipla, 1933. Published by Mr. G. @ Bhat April 
the Advocate of India Press, 9, Bakchouse Ia at of St C 
Fort, Bombay. Price Re. 1. Reveal |i me ; 

This little book, which is a prize thesis submitted a @ 
by the Author to the Civil Marriage Association of a os 
Bombay, deals succinctly and clearly with the ot pr 
present law in India as to the rights of women of ie Sis 
various communities. The author. in explaining Gel 
the existing law governing women, in their contractual 
marita] and proprietary relationship as spinsters, 
married women and widows draws pointed attention 
to their legal disabilities and offers valuable sugges- 


LL.B., Plead er, ae 


u those 


tions for their removal. The following are some | By La 
of the topics dealt with in this book ; (1) Right of Davies, 
divorce; (2) Right of judicial separation ; (3) Right Price 58. 
of re-marriage; (4) Right of maintenance; and This b 


(5) Right of succession. written } 
This timely publication deserves to be in the {^n Orie! 
hands of every social reformer and politician, who ty Willia 
alone can bring about necessary changes in the exist- Jas “a lo 
ing law, the former by moulding public opinion in 4 friendshi 
favour of alteration in the law and the latter by |) It 
getting necessary enactments passed through the | ‘degree, 
legislature of the country, In the Indian States of i wall. 
Mysore, Baroda, Travancore and Cochin, the | the delic 
Legislatures have recently passed bills for the removal} *ticism 
of some of the legal disabilities of women. Under | ®sential 
the altered law, certain females become entitled of conte 
to a share at a partition of joint family property d yon suge 
between either brothers or father and sons. } esential 
Mr. Mehta opines that the provisions of the Special blonged 
Marriage Act in force in British Tudia, and applicable things w 
to persons who contract a civil marriage under the | the imp 
Act recognizes equality of status and rights between ) taces, idi 
males and females and that, if the Act becomes the Thole 7 
gencral-law óf all communities of India, it wouk in a sot 
remove many of the disabilities of women in matters | hy Just 
of inheritence, succession and marriage and preven” 4] ough a 
litigation. We endorse in full his opinion in this Ad his 
matter and commend the publication to Jaymen 
and scholars interested in the subject. 
We hope ere long the British Indian Legislatur 
will pass bills similar to or an improvement Utes 
those passed by legislatures of some of the Indien 
States. C. T. R. 


Annual Cotton Chart for 1932-33. 


Messrs. Chunilal Mehta & Co., 51, Marwari Bae 
Bombay, < : d by 

The Annual Cotton Chart for 1932-33 issued is- 
Messrs. Chunilal Mehta & Ree ess and Comm 
sion Agents, is as usual a welcome publication: andy 
is its ninth year of issue, which phows what a ate 
annual it is. In it, April-May. 1933 Broach Ton 
tions in Bombay and corresponding month oe 
fer American cotton in Liverpool and New 
are graphed as usual. We also find gr ae 


-Rate which has: 2 


o an important factor, It may be noted ihat 


ado JP ip reached its highest point during the period, 
itive | Ooh September 1932. From that day a precipitate 
ted, ott ie can be seen on the Chart in all the three lines 
dex d ecm DAY, Loiverpool and New York cotton. In 
ews jal Yo «from 9.34 cents in the first week of 
the | Ner ar, it came down to 5.81 cents in the first 
the Fe of December—a decline of about 3.53 cents. 
Neal erie the same period prices in Bombay came 
sae from Re. 269 to Rs. 189—a decline of Rs. 80. 
iring April 1933, U.S.A. finally abandoned the 
der, 
> at 
ane, ub foc 
abandonment of Gold Stand 
tted York cotton blue line which was below Bombay 
n of viton red line upt sh, has spurted upward 
the from f4 to 8%} cents g a rise of about 24 cen t 
n of jn terms of depreciated Dollar. 
ning This is sufficient to show the value of the Chart 
ual, v those interested in cotton and cotton facts. 
ters, 
tion Akbar. 
eE- 
a By Laurence Binyon. Published by Messrs, Peter 
t of | Davies, Ltd., 30, Henrietta St., London, W.C. 2. 
ight Price 5s. 
and. | This book on one of the greatest of rulers of India 
| written by a poet literalcur and a well-known authority 
the m Oriental paints and drawings, and dedicated 
who |! William Rothamstein, well described by the author 
<jst- J 03 “a lover of India” and that “in token of old 
nin | ttiendship” is what it should under such circumstances 
by | b, It is brilliant, picturesque and impressive to 
the |degres, Itisastudy and a bit of word painting 
sof | % well. The-historian’s estimate is traversed with 
the | the delicacy we associate with a poet. Mr. Binyon’s 
oval f Stticism of Vincent Smith’s opinion of Akbar is 
ader | “sentially jyst. We have also a fair evaluation 
tled contemporary Jesuit characterizations. Mr. Bin- 
erty @ | Wn suggests that Akbar’s greatness lay in his being 
J sentially human. His very faults and weaknesses 
cial bonged, in Mr. Binyon’s opinion, rather “to the 
able | things which made him great”. How did he achieve 
the | "le impossible in India—the welding of different 
ecn Mees, different states, and different religions into a 
the } hole? Me, Binyon sets that feat to—organization; 
uld Je a settled palicy which persuaded his subjects of 
ters © Justice of their ruler; his identifying himself, 
rent i ugh a foreigner, with the India he had conquered ; 
this] "his desire to sce that much he did survived him- 
nell. and became permanent. He succeeded and 


in Principles and practice have been largely adopted 
Be that sucsseded his has done or even aimed as 
Uhas he-did. No wonder that this is so—for they 
tond basn far different from his and his ideals of 
uct. Altogether Mr. Binyon has written a 
at, & good book and a book too worthy of study 
Meng olar and the man-in-the-street. Tt is & 
init id piece of reconstructed history which combines 
vel the biography—personal and other—of one 
ie world’s greatest kings. 


The Modern World (1789-1931). 


i By ‘S.A. Pakeman, M.C., M.A. (Cantab.), Professor 
; ete. History, Ceylon University College. 
bg Macmillan & Co., London, Madras and 


‘Price 3s; a i 
eR CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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0 the British. System of Government. No Govern- - 


w 


ad 
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A more carefully written and self-contained genera] 
history of the modern world we have not read in 
recent years than this one. It is on the whole well, 
conceived and well executed, though in the matter 
of India it lacks breadth of view and independence 
of outlook. This seems a pity in so good and handy a 
book but itis not impossible to see the general collapse 
of thinking on the part of the ordinary Britisher 
who is apt to view “Jaw and order” as the te-all 
and end-all of Governments. At the same time, 
it is of interest to note that the author blames the 
Government in India and England for not recogniz- 
ing the Indian National Congress and its demands 
for the development of self-government earlier. The 
author’s words are worth quoting. “As far back as 
1885 an Indian National Congress met to urge the 
development of self-government, but it has taken 
a very long time for its opinions to he listened to 
by the British Government either in Britain or in 
India.” Nobody can deny the justice of the rebuke 
administered. Verily in politics, a stitch in time 
does save nine—if not ninety. The volume is well 
illustrated by maps and pictures. 


The Diabetic Diet: 


By a Science Graduate and Certified Dietician. 
Revised by a well-known Physician, an Authority 
on Nutrition. John Bale, Sons and Danielson, 
Ltd., 83-91, Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 

Indians are cursed with the fell disease, of which 
this book treats. If diabetes has a cure, it consists 
of diet. And if diet is of such value, here is a book — 
of the utmost import to India and Indians. It is 
of practical import, for it consists of no mere verbal 
advice but tangible recipes, which, with the aid of 
one’s own doctor's directions, ought to make the 
sufferer less fearful of death. If we understand 
this book aright, death indeed, can be defied by 
its aid. Though devoted to the cure of diabetes 
by regulation of diet, this book has, incidentally, 
value, to those who enjoy their normal health, If 
the statement—made on authority—that the diahetic 
diet js the ideal diet, then this kook could he used 
by others as well. Only non-diahetics have only 
to use the recipes in it in a slightly different way— 
by adding sugar and condiments as they choose. 
A book of real value, worthy of a wide circulation 
in this country. -A chapter on Indian dict would 


enhance its value. 


From Yeravda, Mandir. 


By M. K. Gandhi. Published’ by Jivanji Desai, 
Ahmédabad, Price As. 2. 

This booklet is a veritable mine. It professes 
to be a mere translation of the letters of Mahatma 
Gandhi to the intimates of his old Ashram done by 
Mr. Desai but it has had the imprimatur of the 
Mahatma himself. Written in 1930, it has a historical 
But from the ethical side, it has a 


-daruku 


as 


pe “Our 
will indicate the dominating spirit in if:— oer 
body is His to be cherished or cast away accor’ng 
to His will. This is not a matter for complaint or 
even pity; on the contrary, it is a natural and syen 
a- pleasant and desirable state, if only we realize 
our proper place in God's scheme. That is 
charasteristic of Mahatma Gandhi and that being 
30, this booklet ought to find a ready sale. Charitable- 
minded people should buy them in tens of thousands 
and distribute them free throughout India, Burma 
and Ceylon. Others equally well blessed should send 
out copies by the hundreds of thousands to Europe 


~ and America for distribution among the trans-conti- 


nental nations, That would give publicity for both 
India and right conduct among the men and women 
of the world, 
; Teardrops. 


By Nalapat Narayan Menon. Translated — by 
V. Madhava Nair, Arthur H. Stockwell, Lid., 29, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 

This is a fine monody sung by a feeling husband 
over the loss of his beloved. The tragedy of woes 
is tollingly portrayed. The title of the poem is 
thus explained in the opening lines :— 


I built a castle with tiny bits of sighs mortared 

a in tears 
And lo! Tt foll demolished by an unknown hand, 
Thus is the way of the world. 


A wife, a child, a dog—nay, anything 
animate or inanimate, may, by its loss, make a soul 
go into lears. If an Annie Besant and a Professor 
Huxley have expressed the keenness of their loss 
by their lives,there is a poet who vainly seeks “an 
answer” for his sorrow, A good poem, well rendered. 
Its value is in its moral, which is thus summed 
ups 

“Let me cry haltless, I impede the progress of 
my beloved in the higher world.” 3 


That is so, Loss is gain and gain is loss—that is 
the stern fact in the domain of life and death. 


The Travancore Chamber of Commerce 
Manual, 1933. 


Tas Travancore Chamber of Comm 4 
Travancore State. À Sees 

A handy valuable publication of interest to com- 
mercialisis and traders. Besides a brief statement 
about the Chamber, the Travancore State and its 
ports, it gives an adequate idea of the membership 
_ of the Chambers, its bye-laws and rules, schedules 
_ of charges, tonnage soale, port dues, steamship lines, 


eon Manual ought to prove a hardy and useful 


Gwalior of To-day. 


pe E great interest 
3 2 ; ior. Gwalior to-day is 
forward State. It is daily going pes 

education, health and sanitation, co-opera- 
Tt is but meet, therefore, that it should 
is volume 


Digitized bys Aya AOR EO GON OMG JOUANAL 


the Council of Regency, Consus figures, nies 
archeological interest, the minera] wealth E M 
State etc. enhance its value. The Ulustratig the 
many and of varied interest. An excellent os are 
worth the attention of commercialists ae ean 
besides the man-in-the-strect. a ers, 


Acknowledgments. 


Federation and Indian Princes.—(Re rinte 
Feudatory and Zamindari India). C ao fom 
nabha Iyer and printed at the Wednesday hau S 
Press, Trichinopoly. i s aew a 
3 Electricity on the Farm.—By R. Borlase Matthews, 
Issued by British Elec al Developmen; Associa] 
tion, Inc., and published by the British Electrica. f 
Development Association, lnc., 15, Savoy Strect 
London, W.C. 2. Sa 

Some Suggestions as to How Electricity can help 
the Farmer.—A Paper presented by Walter Rigs 
Esq., M.LE.E., and published by the British Electrical 
Development Association, Ine., 15, Savoy Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 

British Sporting Quarters, 1933.—-Published ‘by ii 
British Sporting Agency, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C. 2. i 

Wholesale Prices for 213 Years, 1720 to 1982- 
Parts 1 and 2,—(1) By G. I. Warren and F. A. Pearson, 7 
(2) by Horman M. Stoker respectively and published 
by Ithaca, New York, by the University. 

Ores and Their Rock ociates in Peninsular India 
(A Study in Metallogensis)—Bulletin No. 13, Issued 
by Mysore Geological Department by P. Sampat 
Iyengar, M.A., and printed at the Government Press, 
Bangalore. Price One Rupee. 

A Preliminary Note on Varicties of Santalum Album = 
(Linn.), in Mysore—By Venkata Rao K. Badami, 4 
Lag., Ph.D. (Cantab.) and M. G. Venkata Rao, 3.4: 
Bullotin No. 1, Issued by Mysore Sandal Spike MET 
Investigation Committee and printed at the Governi i. 
ment Press, Bangalore. 4 

Imperial Institute Annual Report, 1932. Presented E 
by the Director Lt.-Gen. Sir William Furse, K-08 
D.S.0., to the Board of Governors of the Iostitute. 
Published by Messrs. John Murray, Albemarle Street, 3 
London, W. 1. Price 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s- od. 

Annuaire International de Legislation Agri 
XXI Annee 1931.—-Issued by Institut Internation® 
D’Agriculture and printed at and published by Inter 
national Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

Indisch. Verslay, 1932.—I1. Stafistisch a 
verszicht Van Nederlandsch-Indie overhet Ae, 
193L—[Indian Report 1932. —IT Statistical Absume 
for N.I]. Lands Irukkerij. Batavia. Price ™ 


` (Continued from page 590.) ‘ 
Passengers could also be catered for who 
was a good trunk road. Local people could corp 
such a system on a co-operative system, it Cop 
Tun by local boards or municipalities for the it 
of their people or purely as a business PTOP 
While such districts would be catered for 
people would reap a direct benefit the lines 
necessarily act as feeders to the establish 
greatly increasing their loadings as & rest AG 
e a 
beent 


encouragement given to cultivators by th 
pO; 
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| THE BANK OF MYSORE, LIMITED. _ 


derg BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE 
Tel. Address:“ Mysorebank”’ ESTABLISHED 1913 `  _ Telephone No: 393. 
| Capital (Fully paid up) Rs. 20,00,000. Reserve Funds Rs. 21,00,000. . 
ane Head Office: BANGALORE. : 
view a Branches :—At C. & M. Station, 1, Central Street, “ Shacoor Buildings”, Bangalore ; Mysore ; Channapatna ; 
oe “Tumkur; Oorgaum; Shimoga; Dav angere; Chickmagalur ; Tiptur; Hassan ; Chnickhallapar ; Kolar; Chinta- 
obi | mani; and Chitaldroog, 
in, |. Sub-Branches :— re; Harihar; and Sagar. ve 
rect, | Bankers s in India :—The Imperial Bank of India, Madras, Ootacamund, Bombay and Ban- 
1 galore; The Bank, Ltd., Madras, Bombay and Calcutta ; The National pani of India, Ltd., Madras; 
help j The P. & O. Bé ‘poration, Ltd., Madras. 
1908 q s 
ial | ‘London Bar. St em Bank, Ltd., London, E. C., 3. 
trect, ! | Current Actoni oe opened and interest at one percent per annum allowed on balances up to. 
Rs. 10,000. S ee 
ae ' Fixed Deposits 2—Fixed Deposits are received for Six and Twelve months on terms which may be ascertained — 
* on application. $ > : 
932- | ‘Thrift Deposits .—Accounts are opened and interest allowed at the rate of 3% per annum. Rules to be 
mson | ©. had on application. k 
ished Loans and Cash Credits:—Are granted on, Governi and other approved securities, š 
India 4 | Miscellaneous :—The Bank issues drafts on its Agents in all the principal towns i in the Mysore State and 5 
ssued |p British India; also forwards for constituents, sterling drafts on London to any given address. Government and 
mpat i other securities received for safe custody, purchases and sales effected, dividends and interest realized as directed, 
ress, Yo : í i 
ine Nae Every kind of Banking Business undertaken. 
bum A 
Jami, For any A information, apply to P. W. O’BRIEN, Manager. 
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Co- -operation - peaa e 8% 


Kangra District, by Mul Raj and 
H. Calvert. (An economic survey 
. i of a hilly traci) au Ba 
2 2. Farm Accounts in the Punjab, “1941-32, 
The Premier Monthly Co operative by Kartar Singh and Arjan Singh. 
a Journal in India. : : (Being the eighth: issue in the 
; . series; much enlarged) 
Naggal in Ambala District, by < si 
Singh and H. “Fyon. (Enara ‘ 
Village Surucys, ‘No. 5 ; are 
Gajju Chak in Gujranwala istri ct 
Anchal Dass filage sa F. Strick 


Voices forth the Co-operative Opinion 
; of the Province. y 
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“To Subscribers of the Mysore Economic Journal 
To subscribers of the TISA 


BOOKS AT CONCESSION PRICES 


1. The Madura Saurashtra Community. By K. R. R. SASTRY, M.A., F.R.ECON.S,, 
Author of ‘‘South Indian Guilds”, Etc. 
-A Study in Applied Economics, worthy of close attention. Price Re. 1. 


To Subscribers of the MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL As. 12 only. 


2. The Indian Caste System. By C. HAYAVADANA RAO, B.A. B.L., F.R.ECON.S., ’ 
: Fellow of the Mysore University, with a Foreword by MR. A. R. WADIA, 
Professor of Philosophy, Mysore University, 


From the Foreword ;—‘' There is nothing so unique in India, nothing so all-pervasive in 
India as caste. Normally one may expect that so common a theme would be as well understood 
as it is talked about. But it does not take one long to discover how involved it is and how ignorant 


a 
| we are about it. Some good research has been done throwing some light on its complexity, but a 
| 


goodly portion of it lies buried in census reports or learned tomes, and the man in the street, 
even an educated one, knows precious little about it. That is why I felt very much interested in 
the articles on Caste, which appeared in the pages of the Mysore Economic Journal from the well- 
known pen of Mr. C. Hayavadana Kao. It is a very happy idea to republish them in book form, and 
I for one particularly welcome it... The busiest man can spare some time to go 
through a booklet of 77 pages and, with such an aid to knowledge, no educated Indian would be 
justified in saying that he knows nothing about caste........ «Mr. Hayavadana Rao has 
Suggested various lines on which further research is still anxiously awaited. I trust his appeal 
will not fall on deaf ears.” 


Price Re. 1 percopy, Postage Extra. 
To Subscribers of the MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL As. 12 only. 
3. Swami Vivekananda. A Study by D. V. ATHALYE. 


narrative, critical, of the Great Swamiji. 
Pant-Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh. 


The latest biography, 
Dedicated to Shrimant Balasaheb 


With Illustrations, Price Rs. 4 


4. Studies in Indian Rural Economics. By S. KESAVA IYENGAR, Professor of 
Economics, H. E. H. ‘The Nizam’s College, Hyderabad (Dn 
-time Economic Survey Officer with the Government of Mys 


This little book should induce Indians and the world at | i i 
t should in lians a arge eriousl, 
of ihe rural side of Indian life, if our rural economic cor ote ees ate í 


ETETEA nditions sho re a tion at- 
the hands of our Universities and Legislatures. uld find more attenti 


3): India; For some 
ore. 


~ Prices are net, Postage being extra in all ites: 
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The Indian Iron and Steel Industry is of 
considerable importance for the country both 
fom a commerical and strategic point of 
view. In normal times it gives employment 
io about 100,000 workers and řndian demand 
foriron and steel goods is very great. There 
is thus an assured market also and the in- 
dustry -possesses all those conditions laid 
down by the Indian Fiscal Commission of 
1921 on the satisfaction of which an industry 
tan apply for protection. On these grounds. 
Protection has so far been recommended 
and granted twice to the industry in 1925 and 
| 1927. According to the Steel Protection Act 
of 1927, protection was granted for a period 
of seven years and it embodied preferential 
| treatment of British goods. ; 

As the Act was to expire in 1934, the 
Government of India have referred the matter 
agam to the Tariff Board and in August 1933 
| ivited persons interested in the iron and 
Steel industry to make representation in that 

connection to the Tariff Board. It was 
| pected that during this period the industry 
ot be able to stand on its own legs and 
| at ultimately the consumer would gain in 

e form of reduced prices for iron and steel 
Sods. x i 
| Pate Representation submitted by the Tata 
| 2 and Steel Company to the Tarifl Board 


; pen Of course, the Tata Iron and Steel 
| mpany i 


Bi s not the onlyiron and steel produc 
f a ocem on-a large scale in India. The 
m an Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., The 
ote Iron Works, and the Bengal Iron Co., 


Pods 


concerns also carrying 
ferent lines of 


on the produ 
rA. dh Ruble Bdmain 
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| “Yes a review of the progress made by the 
‘expected 


“eliminated.” (Page 4, para 9 of the Representation.) 


“a are other large-scale producers of these 


thoy E Penis cries een e other than those supplied direct to railw. 
i p 
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Protection to Indian Iron and Steel Industry. 
ik 
By Krishna Kumar Sharma, M.A., B.Com., 


Professor of Economics, Sanatan Dharma College, Nawabganj, Cawnpore. 


“ A 


In the Representation of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company referred to above, further 
protection is requested. The following pass- ae 
age deserves special attention and may be 
quoted here in extenso. lt says, : 

“It was laid down in no uncertain terms by the 
First Tariff Board, and repeated with equal emphasis a 
by the second, that the protection afforded to the / 
stecl industry should ke adequate not only to enable 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company to work at a 
profit, but also to encourage other larger steel works 
to be established in India, so that the country may 
ultimately become self-supporting in the matter | 
of iron and steel. Unfortunately, so confused has 
been the course of the world trade during the past 
decade and so great and incalculable have been the 
changes in the factors affecting production, consump-; 
tion, costs and prices that the protection which has, 
been granted during the last nine years has failed 
not only to lead to the establishment of new works, 
but ever to provide the desired measure of assistance 
to the industry asit already existed. This was mainly 
due to reasons which could not be foreseen by the 
Tari Board, for at no time have world conditions 
been so adverse as during the last three years, It 
is lavgely due to the effect of those conditions that ` 
protection for a further period is absolutely neces- 
sary.” (Para 5, page 2 of the Representation.) 

Regarding the matter of reduction in costs, 
it is pointed out that : 

“In spite of the comparatively small output, the 
costs for the period January to June 1933 were less 
than the Board’s estimates for 1933-34 by a net 
amount representing a saving of over Rs. 12 lakhs — 
ina full year. Thus the company can claim to 
have effected greater cost reductions than were _ 
of it, in spite of the handicap of lower 
total output and even when the influence of the 
fall in the prices of coal and spelter is entirely 


În the matter of productionit is laid down that 
“in spite of the severe marketing difficulties f je 
1930. onwards, the output of all kinds of stee 


htup practically t 
rong. yiera fal 
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to be brought even roughly up to 


pa t 
total outpu (Para hie nee 5 of the Repre- 


the estimates.” 
sentation.) 

The following table compiled from the 
Representation “shows the net loss which 
the Company has incurred for the six years 
in comparison tò the estimates of the Tariff 


Board :— 


Rs. 
Loss due to fallin prices of steel 73 lakhs 
Loss of profit due to fallin demand for 
steel for engineering purposes 33 lakhs 
Loss due to strikes .. 83 lakhs 


Loss due to reduction in order for rails 175 lakhs 


The company’s profit and loss accounts for 
the last six years show a surplus of Rs. 125 
lakhs as a result of the whole of the operations 
of the Company. 

Nobody should question the necessity for 
encouragement to the steel industry by pro- 
fection: but i must be subsect to certain condi- 
tions to be fulfilled by the Tata Tron and Steel 
Compur. 

The protection of the last six years seems 
to have been sufficient to secure for the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company what amounts to 
a premier position in the Indian market 
leaving out the ports. Their position, how- 
ever has not, it would seem, helped the growth 
of other concerns in the country and thus 
the intention for which protection in the 

past was granted, namely, “to encourage 

other larger steel works in India.’ z 

Circulars have, it seems, been issued. by 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company which 
penalize other producers. A few extracts 

from them may he given below :— i 

“Tata dealers are informed that, in future 
ae oaot „permit any of them to deal in 
a ee -Purchase of this 

naterial, therefore, from now onwards will 
constitute a breach of the Tata rebate agree- 
ment.” (Circular No. CLR. 37, dated, Cal- 

cutta, 24th October 1930.) 

“The dealer will present to the Company 
a statement of claim of rebate in the form 
attuched setting forth the tonnage and will 
make a declaration in the attached form that 
he has not purchased or received any of the 
said material of sizes rolled by the steel 

apa; ; zs shown in its current section 
Ists....0 any other ¢ ži 
(Circular No. &/52/9358, ec: 
a December, 1928/ Ist January, 1931.) Eo 
a is’ winecessary to misread Circulars of 
i le _ type which, may be primarily intended 
to. protect their own trade; and what is 
p agents adhere t 
nents, T is 


it Bomic Dätmtinp Girika Kang Golagtion. Haridwar 


it might be possible to so modify these aor 
ments as not to make them susceptible 
any wrong interpretations. Where, again 
other producers market their goods, the Tata 
Company would seem to reduce the prices 
of its materials considerably so as to obtain 
a freer market for its goods. The loss in one 
set of markets is said to be made up by higher 
prices obtained in others. 

Jt has been suggested that the Tata dealers 
are not permitted to purchase materials from 
the ports and the purchases are to be made 
from Tatanagar. If the Tata lron and ‘teel 
Company get concessions from the railway 
company, the concession should, it’ seems 
to us, be passed on to purchasers in part 
at least so that consumers also may get some 
advantage. 

The Tata Tron and “teel Company has 
established dockyards and merchant houses 
avowedly for the advantage of the dealers ; but 
these dockyards, etc., would seem to compete 
with the dealers and attract consumers by 
selling goods at a cheaper rate to them than 
can be given by the dealers. The result is 
that consumers pay cash to the stockyards 
and the dealers’ money remains locked up on 
which they lose interest. 

Foreign steel is not coming into the interior; 
and the Tata Company 
allow the consumer, the dealers and the 
smaller concerns to have a fair advantage. 
Its price policy deserves careful consideration 
and radica] revision. 

The Representation of the Company does 
not show the amount of bounty receive by 
it during the period of protection. Ttewes 
remarked on the floor of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly that the total amount 0 
received by the Tata lron.and Steel Com 
had been much in excess of the capita 
invested in the concern. It is not cleat W s 
quid pro quo has been received by the counti 
The total number of Indians appointed EAT 
superior posts should have been given ow 
Representation to enable people to; 
the real position in this regard. 

It is the duty of the Tariff Board 
adequate attention on all these facts 
coming to their final decision. zs 
further protection should, it seems; wowing 
dependent upon the fulfilment oE eng y X steel 
ny 


pany. 


conditions by the Tata Iron an 
Company :— : 
(a) Competition inside 
duly tegulated by the Compan 
a view to facilitate the growth 
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b) Agreements should be on a basis both 
fair and just to dealers. 


© Prices should be reduced so as to give 
eater benefit to consumers. The Tata 
fompany possesses the most up-to-date 


machinery and efficient labour is also available 
md there ought to be thus considerable scope 
for reduction in prices. 
(d) There should be a fair price regulation. 
(e) The Company ought to see if it cannot 
charge on a more equitable footing for its 


| «craps, cut-pieces and defective materials. 


| they observe that the Sangha is 


(f) Advantages of freight should be 
glowed to pass on to purchasers at least 
to some extent. 

(7) Preference should be given to Indians 
for superior posts whenever vacancies occur. 
An annual percentage reduction in foreigners 
employed should be laid down and it should 
be worked to a vanishing point within a given 
period. 
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One of the most serious disadvantages ‘of 
protection is that it creates vested interests 
which always try perpetuate themselves. This 
has been the experience of other countries 
and tariff policy has also been called as the 
“foster-mother’ of trusts in, America. India 
should take advantage of the experience of 
other countries and a serious burden should 
not be imposed upon consumers and tax- 
payers for an indefinite period of time. The 
period of protection should not exceed seven 
years and, inter alia, provision should be made 
for a graduating scale of duties. There should 
be an automatic provision for meeting com- 
petition from foreigners under extraordinary 
circumstances as the depreciation of exchanges, 
etc. Account should also be taken therein 
of wages and hours of work of labour. There 
seems no reason why within a further period 
of seven years, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company should not be able to stand on its 
own legs after protection is withdrawn. 


Il. 
By Rama Banajiga, B.A. 


The All-India Swadeshi Sangha, Bombay, 
have addressed a letter to the Chairman 
of the Tariff Board, Calcutta, on the subject 
of Protection to the Steel Industry. Inter alia 
they vitally 
interested in, the promotion of industries 
in this country in such a way as to give the 
Maximum benefit both to the industrialist 
ad to the consumer. After going very 
carefully into the facts and figures adduced 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company in its 
Jepresentation they arrive at the conclusion 
that they are for a further protection to the 
Industry subject to certain stipulations. 


From the statements contained in the 


| presentation the Committee arrive at the 


conclusion that the Company has shown 


| Mogressive results during the current period 


et protection and has to a large extent, so 
ar as it lies in its own power, carried out 
a conditions precedent laid down by the 
7 en Tariff Board. As to the arguments 

vanced against the grant of protection 
A the Steel Industry none of which, howeyer, 
eE Pears to them to be at all important when 

Usidered in relation to the great necessity 


| the Steel Industry being kept alive in the 


‘ountry at all costs. They admit they are 
ene those who believe that the ultimate 
Sperity of the people of this country lies 


he State or by BMPvidwublic D 


coe industrial enterprises whether 


also state that it would not be possible to 
achieve that end in the absence of a heavy 
machine industry using steel as its basic 
material and they therefore are for supporting 
the claims of the Tata Iron and Steel Industry 
for protection provided it is found that the 
Company is making the best possible use 
in the prevailing circumstances of indigenous 
talent and materials. 


They, however, suggest that protection should 
be given in such a way as to minimize the 
burden on the small consumer as much as 
possible. They also feel that State enter- 
prises such as Railways, Public Works, etc:, 
should compulsorily buy only Tata Steels 
for all requirements provided that the necessary 
standards are maintained by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company. They suggest also that 
the important question of freight on the 
Indian Railways should-be closely considered 
by the Railway Board and Government 
should be asked to make concessions in that 
direction as far as possible instead of throw- — 
ing the bulk of the burden on the general 
consumer. mee ; 2 
Another question which the Committee © 
he 
the 
t with eff Dey. 


fa 
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had the policy of training Indians been whole- 
heartedly adopted from the beginning, as 1t 
has been during the last five or six years, 
there would have been considerable benefit 
to the country not only in the saving of 
salaries, which.they do not look upon as a 
very important item, but in the creation of 
skilled workers capable of taking charge of 
large-scale industrial enterprisis. They are, 
however, not concerned with the past now, 
and note that the progress during the last 
few years in this direction has been satis- 
factory and throw out the hint that some 
definite instructions should be laid down by 
the Board as regards the training of Indians 
to take up higher posts in the Works. 


The Committee add that they are interested 
in the progress of this Company from different 
points of view which they thus sum up:— 


(1) Because the great natural resources 
in the shape of iron, coal, lime-stone, etc., of 
this country were first tapped by this Company 
and are now used for the benefit of the country 
at large in a fairly efficient manner; 


(2) Many thousands of Indians have been 
trained to some kind of skilled labour; 


(3) A somewhat intangible asset—it has 
created a sense of self-respect amongst Indians 
in that it has proved that indians are capable 
of organizing and funning concerns which 
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are as great, in the particular ind 
in the world. 

We note that the Committee do Not wi 
it to be understood that the interests of n 
gencral consumer should he unduly sacrifie a 
in order to keep the Company alive, Th 
Tariff Board, they opine, must satisfy N 
that there is no substantial wastage of e 
material or of national talent or of money and 
that there is no corruption or inefficiency 
The Committee also fecl that if and in A 
much as the Company appears to the Tariff 
Roard to he over-capitalized, it is not in the 
interests of the naiion to provide for such 
protection as to give a return on all the 
Company's capital. They do not, however, 
definitely suggest that in view of its present 
growth the Company is over-capitalized, but 
they feel, after scanring the statements 
attached to the representaiion, that this is a 
point on which the Company must satisfy 
the Tariff Foard. Subject to the above 
stipulations, the Committee strongly support 
the claim. of the Company as made out in 
its reprsentation because as a national 
association formed to picmote the economic 
ntensis of the country, they feel that these 
nterests are vitally bound up with the ulti- 
mate success of this Company. 


UStry, aş any 


It is needless to add. that this opinicn of 7 


the Committee will be very generally dosed 
by the Indian public, 


Mysore Iron Works. 


The Mysore Iron Works has released the 
text of the report on the profitability and the 
method of manufactming steel, "prepared 
after investigation by Herr Karl Raabe of 
Dusseldorf. The report is a lengthy and 
detailed document which concludes with the 
following summary by Herr Raabe:—“]f 
you only make foundry iron in your blast- 
furnace, you will in normal times at the most 
have a small profit; in bad times, however 
certainly a big loss. sif, however, you transfer 
a part of the blast-furnace production to 
steel manufacture, then conditions will be 
favourable for you, The costs of a plant for 
pee hearth ee and rolling, mill for an 

annual output of 20,000 tons fini 

ee pu ans ons finished products 
_ Gmk. 2,100,000.—Rs. 1,400,000=£105,000 
__ At to-day’s exchange rate— BS: 
_ Gmk. 2,109,000. =Rs+ 1,910,000 =£145,000 
To that coms erdction and costs of duty. 


By this Kind of plant and the amount of costs a 
TENES CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar S 


i 


and production it is suffcicnt if for interest 
and amortization you calculate Rs. 10 per a 
With this provision you are in a pesiticn i 


manufacture the sections and dimensions 


stated at a round figure of Rs. 100 per ton 
As in bad times these materials cannot ss 
delivered into your territory of interest 3) 
foreign firms and your Indian competite® 
under Rs. 110 per ton, you will always F 
able to calculate on a profit of Rs. 10 0 
in the worst times. The amount increas? 
however, as in normal times foreign so% 
cannot reach your territory under RS 
m good times even at higher rates.: 


. s could 
later extension of your works, whic 


owing 


take place without too great. expenses wld a 
to the nature of the plant, because You "gel 


only have to undertake building im the § 


works, your costs of production WOM gm 
still more favourably, I can, therefore, Siis 
decide for steel production as succes 

assured”? r 
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| Parliament. It is 


| best economic interests of this country. 


ont 


dn paragraph 119 of the White Paper, it is 


| laid down that the Reserve Pank Act can be 


amended only with the previous consent 
of the Governor-General. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the Secretary of State for India, told the 
Joint Select Committee, on the 5th October 
last, that the Reserve Bank Act would be 
alterable in future only with the approval of 
therefore imperative that 
the Reserve Bank Bill, which is now before 


‘the Central Legislature, should not be allowed 


to go on the Statute Book without certain 
amendments. However unjust and indefen- 
sible the attitude of Sir Samuel Hoare may 
he, it lavs upon us the greater responsibility 
of making the utmost possible effort now to get 
the Bill altered and modified to safeguard the 
Cur 
refusal to aciively participate in the discus- 
sion of the Bill will only be construed as 
silently acquicscing in the proposals of Covern- 
ment, some of which, if accepted, will prove 


| most detrimental to our interests. The purpose 


of this article is not to make a detailed analysis 
of all the fifty-four provisions of the Eill, but 


nae indicate only a few salient points on which 


public opinion should be mobilized with a 
view to impress upon the Central Legislature 
the necessity of amending the Lill in a manner 
to make it acceptable to the country. Jt 


must, therefore, be clearly understood that,. 


if other points are not referred to here, that 


| should not be regarded either as not worth 
| ur notice or as acceptable in toto. 


Firstly, the scheme of a Shareholders’ Bank 
should only be accepted if the following 
provisions are incorporated in the Bill :— 

(u) that 75 per cent of the paid-up capital 
at any time should be held by natural-born’ 
Ndians ; 

(b) that the share capital of Rs.5 crores 


} Would he divided into fully-paid shares of 


-100 each. This will afford opportunity 
® a large number of persons of small means 
0 obtain a stake in the Reserve Bank which 
Should he regarded as a national institution ; 
(c) that every shareholder should he given 
Y One vote irrespective of his holding ; 

(d) that the distribution of profits by way 
lvidend on shares should be limited as 


| Movided in section 44.of the Eill ; 


9 that Government should have the right 
ee at any time the entire capital of 
a 


he Governor and Deputy- 
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The Reserve Bank Bill, 1933. 


By A. D. Shroff, B.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) (Lond.), Bombay. 
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nors should be appointed by the Central Foard 
with the approval of the Governor-General 
in Council now, and with the approval of the 
Federal Government when the new constitu- 
tional reforms are introduced. oa 

lt should be distinctly provided in the Eill 
that no official or ex-official of Government, 
would be considered eligible for appointment 
as Governor and Deputy-Governor. One of 
the most competent of onr Indian Civil Service 
men cost India over Rs. 50 crores owing to 
his muddling of our currency and exchange 
in 1920. “3 

At least one of the Governors and Deputy= 
Governors should at any time be natural-born 
Indians. ; i 

Thirdly, the majority of Directors of the 
Central Foard must at any time be natural: 
born Indians. The four Directors to he nomi- f ` 
nated now by the Governor-General in Council ~ 
should under the reformed constitution be 
nominated by the Covernor-General on the ` : 
advice of the Federal (overnment. 

Fourti.b:, the Bank should not be allowed 
to invest its money on securitics of countzics 
on the sterling standard, except that of Be 
Great Britain. The risk of such investments 
was recently shown by the threat of one of 
the ‘tates of the Australian Commonwealth 
to repudiate its public debt. ° 

This ban should also be imposed regarding in- 
vestment of any part of the reserve against 
the note-issue. 

Fifiily, there must be a fixed statutory 
minimum percentage of gold holding in the 
reserve against the note-issue. The Eill only 
provides for a minimum gold holding of Rs. 35 
crores, which considering the existing note- 
issue of Rs. 179 crores is not even twenty 
per cent. The percentage of gold holding in 
some of the Western countrics at present is 
very noteworthy :— É 

United States of America 
France.. 

Great Britain 

South Africa 

We have at present in the Currency Reserve 
and Cold Standard Reserve, gold of the va 
of Rs. 44} crorcs, taking the price of gold at 
Rs. 21-3-10 per tola. We, must, therefore 
insist that the minimum of holding sh ul 
increased to 44 crores or twenty per cent 
the entire note-issu c i 

9 ; 


- 94 per cent. 
over 100 percent. 
42 per cent. 

40 percent. 
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available gold which, if tolerated, may well be 
frittered away in bolstering up an artificially 
inflated value of the rupee. ae 

‘T Sixthly, the Reserve Bank Bill is made the 
instrument- for obtaining legislative sanction 
for the 187. sterling ratio for the first time. 
Let it be femembered that the Currency Act 
(1927), which gave the statutory value ol 18d. 
gold to the rupee, is still on the Statute Book. 
Tt: was only. by Government fiat that, in 
September 1931, Government made the Rupee 
worth 187. sterling. The Legislative Assembly 
then passed a resolution by a large majority 
condemning the Government action in linking 
the Rupee to Sterling. Knowing full well 
the mind of the Assembly, Government has 
not, so far, dared to ask the Assembly to give 
legislative approval to the 18/. sterling ratio. 
Sections 40 and 41, which prescribe the buying 
and selling rates for sterling in terms of rupees, 
are clearly designed to hoodwink the Assembly 
into granting legislative sanction to what it 
has so for consistently refused to look at. 

The aSsurance given in the preamble of the 
Bill, that when international monetary con- 
ditions are stabilized, the question of the 
Rupee-Sterling ratio may be reviewed is only 
a snare and a delution to catch the unwary 
legislator into accepting Sections 40 and 41. 
With the statement made by Sir Samuel Hoare 
on the 5th October last, it will be nothing 
short of impossibility to expect a change in 
the ratio, once the present Bill is allowed to 
pass. Now is the most opportune, if not the 
only, moment to offer united and stout oppo- 


_ The Canadian Trade Commissioner in India 
informs us that Canada is steadily gaining a 
firmer foothold in the markets of China despite 
decreasing imports in that country, which 
has been so Severely beset by economic up- 
heavals, internal and external warfare and 
depreciated currency. China's total imports 
for the first half of 1933 were nearly 19 per 
cent lower than in the corresponding period 
a year ago. On the other hand, Canadian 
exports to that country have increased by 
49.4 per cent and Canada’s share of China’s 
total import trade has increased from 1.01 per 
cent to 1.83 per cent. Direct cargo steam- 
ship connections between Canadian Pacific 
coast ports and Chinese ports are mainly 
responsible for this improvement in Canadian 
_ trade with China, particularly in lumber 
_ As an instance of the value of this new steam- 
ship service, in three weeks this summer 
vessels of this line loaded 14,500,000 


I measuremegt 


’ 
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sition to this surreptitious attempt to 
petuate the most iniquitous valuation ee 
Rupee which has brought the bulk of our teen R 
ing population to the verge of economic ruin : 
It is doubtless true that the change in rat; 
can be brought about with the least distant 
ance to the country by executive action 
only. But is it possible, with our lone and 
bitter experience of the non-responsible Covent 
ment of India, to expect executive action 
in this matter without the public and the 
legislature bringing the utmost possible pres: 
suze upon Government ? This’ is the time to 
establish our right to determine the value of 
our own currency and the establishment of 
this right is of supremely greater importance 
to us as aself-respecting nation than the estab- 
lishment of a Reserve Bank, whosé creation js 
sought to be exploited as a further occasion 
for the denial of this most elementary right 
to us as an equal partner in the British Empire. 
The duty of the Central Legislature is very 
clear, as the daily deteriorating plight of the 
voiceless millions demands that, unless Gover- 
ment are prepared to abandon their hitherto 
inflexible attitude on this question, the enact- 
ment of the Reserve Bank Bill into law is of 
no immediate consequence and may well be 
consigned back to the pigeon-hole of the 
Finance Department. “Awake, arise, or be 
for ever fallen.” b 
Seventhly, the agreement between the Reserve 
Bank ‘and the Imperial Bank should, be of 
such a character as not to prejudice the growth 
and development of Indian joint-stock banks: 
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for China and four vessels sailing in the latter 
weeks of September and in the beginning 0 
October carried another 16,000,000 feet. 
Canada has been able to penetrate the 
Chinese market more successfully with ne 
lumber than with any other of her produci, 
although she has also expanded her trade 1i 
wheat and is increasing her percentage OF 
trade in wheat flour. Lumber shipm z 
from the Canadian Pacific coast to China? 
the first half of the current year „total 
97,000,000 feet, ‘b.m. as compare a 
17,800,000 feet in the corresponding Pa if 
last year and 1,300,000 fect in the frst a 
of 1927.. Shipments of Canadian lumber a a 
China this year to date have establish? de | 
new high record for all.times. Chines? a 
returns for the first half of the yea" ‘otal ; 
that Canada enjoyed 8.3 per cent ofthe 
foreign hardwood lumber trade and 21.3 
cent of the softwood. trade. ioe 
janiaqwar 7 
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9o Js there really any shortage of gold, and, if 
atio | so, how far can this shortage be regarded as a 
a fotor which has contributed to the present 
ral aisis? Opinions on this subject are very 
aH. divided. In some quarters people are inclined 
ron to answer both qrestious m the negative 
the | referring to figures which point to a super- 
ae fuity of gold rather than a shortage. Evi- 
> to dently there is some confusion in regard to 
> of the standard by which the adequacy of the 
i supply of gold is to be estimated. 
‘nee J have long since pointed out that the only 
tab. | -way in which such a standard. can be set up 
nits is to define the term “ normal supply of gold”. 
jen The supply of gold is normal when it increases 
ight at a uniform rate sufficient to maintain over 
Te, along period an unaltered level of commodity 
“ery prices in terms of gold. Careful analysis 
the shows that this requirement can be fulfilled 
she only if the total world stock of gold increases 
ato | at practically the same ratio as the general 
T progress of the world economy. According 
5 of io estimates which I have previously publish- 
be | °,* for the period 1850—1910, the supply 
tie of gold is normal if the total world stock of 
be | gold increases by 2.8 per cent a year. As 
the annual loss of gold by consumption is 
rve estimated at 0.2 per cent of the aggregate 
wol stock of gold at the beginning of the year, 
wth the output of new gold should correspond to 
ks. 3 per cent of this gold stock. Here we have 
4 definite standard for estimating whether 
ter | there is a “superfluity ” or “ shortage ” in the 
; of a Papue of gold. The implication is, of course, 
| that we continue to estimate the adequacy 
the of the sold.supply on the basis of a general 
her | economice progress corresponding to that of 
cts, the ahove-mentioned period. : 
in | According to my calculations, the total world 
the | stock of gold at the end of 1930 amounted to 
nts] 83 milliard gold marks.j A normal output of 


‘mount, would thus have been 2,490 million 
bold marks. In reality, as we shall see, the 
Bue by no means reached this figure. At 
he end of 1931 the total gold stock amounted 
© 84.6 milliard marks. Thus a normal out- 
Put of gold for 1932 would have been some 
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By Prof. Gustav Cassel. 


2,540 million marks. The normal output — 
required for the present year is 25,95 million 
marks. Now, according to figures published 
by the Federal Reserv: Bulletin, $ the actual 
output of gold in 1931 was 1,927 million marks 
and in 1932, 2,064 million marks. The out- 
put for the present year will, it seems. scarcely 
be larger than for 1932. The actual figures 
for production thus still lag far behind the 
normal. In other words, the output of gold, 
despite its remarkable increase during the 
years of crisis, is still inadequate. The annual a 
shortage is roundabout half a milliard marks. 
The “superfluity” of gold which people talk 
about is a myth: in reality we are still in a 
period of marked shortage in the actual world 
supply of gold. i 

In normal circumstances the gold available 4 
is used only in part for monetary purposes. 
The remainder is entployed for industrial 
requirements or, as in India, is treasured. 
We can thus make a distinction between gold 
for monetary. and gold for non-monetary, 
requirements. itis sometimes contended that 
in estimating the adequacy of the gold supply, 
only the monetary gold stock ought to be 
taken into account. There would be some 
justification for this view if this gold stock: 
could be precisely determined, and if there - 
were a fixed line of demarcation hetween the 
monetary and the non-monetary stock of gold. 
This, however, does not happen to be the case. 
If for some reason or other, there is an increas- 
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certain conditions gold may be transferred on 
a very large scale from the non-monetary 
to the monetary sphere. In such circum- 
stances the method which I have adopted for 
estimating the supply of gold is distinctly pre- 
ferable. It is the only method that throws 
any rea] light on the independent factors 
which determine the supply. 

During the economic crisis of the last few 
years the central banks in the aggregate have 
accumulated gold on a very considerable 
scale. The figures given by the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin* tor the gold reserves held 
by central banks and governments at the end 
of the stated years are as follows :- 


a 


1928 10.0 milliard dollars é 
1929 10.3 $ s 
1930 10.9 

1931 11.3 3 

1932, 11.9 


The average rate of increase for the four years 
1928-1932 was 41 per cent. On the basis 
of a normal increase of 3 per cent a year the’ 
gold reserves at the end of this period should 
have amounted to 11.26 milliard dollars. 
Actually, however, this amount was exceed- 
ed by about 640 million dollars. This means 
that the monetary stock of gold at the end 
of 1932 was more than 5 per cent larger than 
it should have been on the basis of a normal 
Increase since 1928, Though this is an ap- 
preciable excess, it shows that the prevailing 
notions regarding the superabundance of 
monctary gold are greatly exaggerated. 

The total increase of the gold reserves during 
the stated period was 1,870. million dollars. 
whilst the output of sold during the atic 
peed, eating to the figures of the Federal 

caerog bulletin, was not more than 1,786 
million dollars. Thus the gold reserves not only 


absorbed all the gold produc i i 
tion, 84 million dollar mena” bat addi- 
estimate is, of 
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of gold, but the result of an increase demand ' onset 
for gold. In the gold countries this demang fall © 


has manifested itself in more and mor 
ing demands for “gold cover” and 
petual lowering of the general level of 
which is tantamount to a 
increase in the value of gold. In countries 
which have abandoned the gold standard fie 
price of gold has risen by 50 per cent or more, 
Great Britain, in spite of her abandonment 
of the gold standard, has actually come for- 
ward as a large purchaser of gold, which has 
been paid with treasury bills. The sums 
voted in 1932 and 1933 towards the Exchange 
Equalization Account, which has provided 
means for these» purchases, far exceed the 
usual gold production of the world. Also- 
other countries which have abandoned the 
gold standard have continued to accumulate 
gold, or, at any rate, have done their utmost 
to retain their existing stocks. Thus it cannot 
be denied that there has been an abnormally 
increased demand for monetary gold. 

The fact that this demand has been supplied 
cannot be considered to have led to a super- 
fluity of monetary gold, which would have 
brought about a rise of prices. To talk of 
“superfluity” in this connection is quite 
unreasonable. Had not gold flowed in from 
non-monetary reserves, the abnormally in- 
creased demand would merely have conduced . | 
to a further rise in the value of gold, and the 
general level of commodity prices would have 
fallen to a still lower level. The fall in the 
level of commodity prices is proof positive 
that the world monetary gold stock, despite 
the influx from non-monetary reserves, has 
been inadequate to cope with the enormously 
Increased demand. cae 

By far the most important factor im the 
acute shortage of gold of the last few yeas 
is undoubtedly the unequal distribution Bes 
the world, monetary gold stocks, which v 
the result of one-sided demands for payme A 
on the part of certain creditor countries. ad 
this respect the demand for reparations ar 
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: 5- 
other war debts has had a particularly ae 
turbing effect. These demands were enti 


> x i the 
at variance with the normal course of 


world economy, and they were not Pa 
by any willingness on the part of the c° 
countries to receive a corresponding SWE ae 
of imported products from the debtor oa 
tries. The combined effect of these ey: 
for: war debts and of protectionism wer pated 
France and the United States acount! of 
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gold on such a scale that an acute shortar 
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a continuous and very sharp 


md: J consequence was 

ind fall of . prices. In these circumstances one 
ict = country after the other was compelled to 
Jey. abandon the gold standard. The receiving 
ses, | countries which undoubtedly possessed an 
ing | abundance of gold, did not venture to utilize 
ie | this superfluity for increasing the supply of 
the means of payment. On the. contrary, they 
Te, were driven into a drastic process of deflation 


ent | by the supposed necessity of lowering their 


Or- domestic prices down to a level which would 
has mable them to maintain their power of com- 
ums’ etition on the world market. 

nge During the economic crisis which ensued 
ded it was quite natural that everybody should 
the | endeavour to maintain as liquid a position 
lso as possible. Not only private persons, but 
the ako commercial banks and central banks were 
ate seized with this craving for liquidity. But 
ost what is possible in this respect for individual 
not persons, is not possible for the community 
ully at large. A general craving for liquidity in 


| a country on a gold. standard merely results 


ied | in increasing the demand for gold. In fact 
yer- we have seen that private persons have begun 
ave to hoard gold on a large scale, which has natur- 
of | ally conduced to increase the shortage of gold. 
ute Others have contented themselves with hoard- 
om ling notes or keeping uncommonly large sight 
in- | ‘deposits in the banks. The result has heen 
ced | that the central banks have been exposed to 
the extraordinary requirements, and have consi- 
uve dered it necessary to increase their gold stock 
the m an inordinate degree in order to be in a 
ive] position to cope with any demand. The in- 
ite evitable result of such cravings for liquidity 
has f for the world as a whole must be an extensive 
sly į |Mmobilization of gold and diminished 
| ‘liquidity. 
the The problem with which we are now con- 
a ftonted is this: Is-it possible for the future 


| č protect the gold standard from the three 


} Poils which during the present crisis, as we 
onë f Aaye seen, have brought about the collapse 
a | °fthe entire system ? These three perils are :—: 
né A -l The insufficiency of the production of 
iss} sold. . 
a f ie An unequal distribution of gold due to 
nt demands on the part of the creditor countries. 
ie ae An abnormal craving for liquidity re- 
ting in an abnormal increase in the demand 


O far as we can now 
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should still be able to increase its rate of pro- 
gress by 3 per cent a year. There are, kow- 
ever, no prospects at present of increasing the 
output of gold at this rate. The actual short- 
age in the world gold supply can be met only 
by a systematic and successive restriction my 
the demand for monetary gold. EA 

The only real guarantee against a disastrous 
disproportion in ike world distribuiion of gold 
lies in the cancelling of all war dehts, the 
maintenance of peace between the nations 
and of such liberty in international trade as 
is necessary in order to enable the international 
machinery of payments to werk. satisfactorily. 
In this respect it is especially important that 
the creditor countries should show willingness 
to receive a sufficient amount of goods from 
debtor countries. 

To prevent the rise of an abnormal craving 
for liquidity is not easy.- The mere fact that 
tle monetary system is based on gold, and 
that the accumulation of a stock of gold seems 
to afferd an opportunity for maintaining a 
liquid position evidently stimulates this crav- 
ing for liquidity. This being so. we must 
seriously discuss the question whether it 
would not.actually be an advantage if such 
artificial opportunities for the accumulation 
of funds did not exist at all. 

Tn point of fact public opinion in the world 
seems already to have advanced far in this 
direction. In many countries drastic mea- 
sures are being adopted to prevent ENE 
hoarding of gold. Such hoarding is declared 
to be at variance with the interests of the 
community which, it is considered, demand 
that all monetary gold shall go to the central 
bank. Mr. Trip, President of the Nether- 
lands Bank and Chairman of the committee 


which framed the programme for the London 


Conference, has sketched a plan for a gold 
standard systein in which private persons 
are to be debarred from possessing monetary 
stocks} of gold.* Sucha system is, of course, 
open to discussion ; but it should be realized 


that this is something essentially diferent - A 


from the pre-war gold standard system, and 
especially that the value of gold under the 
new conditions would no longer be determined 
or the same principles as before. In fact 
the responsibility for the value of gold in the - 


ever, to take up such a sy 
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prepared to enter into close co-operation with a 
view to a rational stabilization of the value 
of gold. i : 

The craving for liquidity cannot be com- 
pletely controlled by debarring private persons 
from the possession of gold. We have already 
indicated that the craving for liquidity on the 
part of private persons may lead to similar 
endeavours on the part of the central banks, 
and thus toa scramble between the latter for 
the available gold reserves. resulting in a 
ruinous rise in the value of gold. For the 
present it is an open question whether it will 
really be possible to. create the necessary 
guarantees against this menace to the stabi- 
lity and existence of the gold standard. 

The general distrust of paper currencies has 
entailed an under-valuation of the latter in 
‘relation to their internal purchasing power. 
This under-valuation is tantamount to an 
over-valuation of the gold currencies. From 
the point of view of commercial policy, this 
over-valuation puts the gold countries in an 
intolerable position. If they endeavour to 
maintain their power of competition by a 
continued process of deflation, the result will 
merely be a further rise in the international 
valuation of their currencies. The tendency 
towards a rise in the rates of exchange on the 
gold countries, which has manifested itself 
during the last two months, may eventually 
drive those countries off the gold standard. 

The large gold reserves which they have 
accmnulated will then be of no avail: on the 
contrary, they will actually tend to a further 
over-valuation of their currencies. Those 
countries which are now struggling for the 
, Preservation of the gold standard should rather 
direct their offorts to exporting gold with a 
view to reducing the value of gold. resident 
Roosevelt's keen interest in maintaining his 
country’s stock of gold, at any rate, scarcely 
conduces to facilitate the restoration of an 
Internationa] gold standard system, 


The Swedish firm of Nid Vist 
two Danish firms. the eae 
Company and Saaby and Lerche, have entered 
Into a contract with the Persian Government 
fo build a “rans-Persian railway 950 kilo- 
miles) long. The contract 
000, kr. (nearly £18,000,000), 
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When we speak of the restoration of 


the gold 


standard,.it must be borne in mind that th 
c 


cardinal feature in the entire gold standard 
system is confidence. Owing to -the action 


taken by the states during the last few Year 

this confidence has been shattered, A number 
of countries suddenly abandoned the old 
standard, because they supposed that they 
were compelled so to do owing to shortage 
of gold. What is more, the United States 
have taken the same step without having any 
shortage of gold, simply because it seemed 
necessary to check the deflation and to bring 
about a rise in the general level of commodity 
prices. Many countries have refused to tes 
cognize even the most expressly worded! 
gold clauses in existing obligations. After 
this, how do people suppose that it is possible 
to restore confidence in a new gold standard? 
It is actually being proposed that the countries 
should at first merely fix provisional gold 
parities in order afterwards to adjust them 
so far as this was found desirable for reasons 
of commercial policy. ls there anybody who 
seriously supposes that such a system would 
inspire confidence or deter international specu-| 
lation from operations aiming at the exploita- 
tion of anticipated changes in the parities ? 

If an established state of public security 
has once been shattered, -we must reckon with 
the probability that it will take generations 
to build up a new one which will inspire com- 
plete confidence. 

The observations | have set forth here are 
not intended te combat the gold standard 
or the efforts which are being made to restore 
an international gold standard system. But 
I have thought it desirable to bring into cleat 
relief the real conditions under which these 
efforts could count. on success. Those whe 
earnestly desire to work for the restoration 0 
the gold standard should know what thei 
programme demands and beware of taking 
their task too lightly. 


ed 
trans-Persian railway which was S 
by two American Engincers in 1926, «the 


from a new port, Bandar Shah, 
Caspian Sea to another new port, 
Shahpur, at the head of the Persia! 
Tt is understood that last summer 150 a 
of the line had been built in the south) 

about 75 miles at the northern end. 
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Swedish Banks 


Recent Bank 


Stockholm, 31st October 1933.—The rapid 
expansion of Swedish industries before the 
war would not have been possible had not 
panking at the same time undergone an equally 
marked development. industry 
required the services of big banks, and the 
sed demand for 
: for the banks 


Large-scale 


only way in which the incre 
capital could be supplied w 


to accumulate larger depbsits by extending 
their net-work of offices. The magnitude 
of the increase in the grant of bank credits 
may he illustrated by the fact that during the 


period from 1880 to 1913 the Swedish banks 
approximately oetupled their domestic lend- 
ing, whilst the rise of prices during the same 
period amounted merely to 8 per cent. At 
the same time a market for industrial bonds 
had been created under the auspices of the 
banks. 

On the other hand, the Swedish banks 
before 1909 were debarred. by legislation from 
participation in issues of shares and, in general, 
from all dealings in shares. They were, how- 
ever, indirectly able to facilitate the provision 
of share capital for industrial requirements 
by lending on the security of shares. 

Then as now, the direct loans granted by 
the banks to industries assumed the form of 
current business credits as well as advances 
for the supply of capital. Certain large in- 
dustries, owing to peculiar circumstances 


| connected with their production, required 


business credits on a very considerble scale. 
What is more. the Swedish market for shares 
Was too small to supply industry with capital 
on a scale*commensurate with its expansion. 

he banks were accordingly obliged in some 
Measure to grant advances of the wanting 
Capital to the industries. Such credits could 
M course of-time be converted, in part at any 
Tate; into bond loans. 


and Industry. 


Legislation. 


in relation to the banks ”, and that the letter 
“had in a far greater degres served indus- 
trial development and accommodated them- 
selves to it than ¢hey had controlled and 
determined it ”. 

In point of fact the services rendered by the 
banks towards the development of industries 
were in complete harmony with public opinion. 
Before the beginning of this century people 
were alarmed at the thought that industrial 
progress might be impeded by an inadequate 
supply of capital. Compatisons were insti- 
tuted with France and Germany, where so- 


called investment ‘banks had been establish- - 


ed tor the promotion of industrial develop- 
ment, ov the combination of regular banking 
with industrial issue business had been author- 
wed. Bank crashes occurred indeed in those 
countries: but the signal services ‘rendered 
by their banks, especially those of Germany, 
in supporting. consolidating and concentrat- 
ing industries compelled admiration and im- 
vited imitation. 

In 1902 a proposal was mooted! for the 
establishment of so-called industriforlagstanker 
(industrial investment banks), but it led to 
no result. The question as to the position 
of the banks in regard to the industrial issue 
business and dealings in shares was left to be 
settled by the law of 1909 relating to in-. 
vestment banks (emissions-banker) and by 
the provisions of the bank law of 1912 con- 
cerning the limited right of banks to acquige 
shares. 

The first-mentioned law provided that not 
less than four banks should be entitled jointly 
to found an investment bank, with the right 
to deal in shares, and that shareholders should 
be banks only. The object of this law ‘was 
to enable investment and issue institutions 


to be created under experienced and com- | 


petent management. The provisions. to the 


effect that the shares should be held by not: ; 


less than four banks were intended to counter- 


148 


with dealings in shares. The right of banks 
to acquire shares in an investment bank was 
restricted to the amount by which the reserve 
fund of each bank exceeded half the paid-up 
share-capital. 

Under the bank law of 1911 the larger banks 
were granted, in addition, a certain limited 
right to carry on dealings in shares, in that a 
banking company whose share capital and 
reserves amounted together to at feast six 
million kronor was entitled to acquire shares 


other than in an investment bank up to half - 


the amount in respect of which the right to 
acquire’ shares in an investment bank had 
not been utilized. These regulations put a 
premium on the foundation of investment 
banks, but at the same time provided an 
opening for the hanks to carry on direct deal- 
ings in shares within certain limits and thus 
directly to promote industrial development. 

There scems also to have been some idea that 

the banks should participate in the formation 

of banking companies whose special mission 
would be to promote Swedish interests on 
foreign markets, 

The regulation that the shareholders in 
an investment bank should consist solely 
of banks entailed a manifest drawback. For, 
if one of the share-holding banks—out of dis. 
satisfaction with the management of the 
investment bank, or for some other reason— 
desired to sell its holding, this might create 
considerable difficulties, On the other hand. 
under the law of 1911 the banks were at 
liberty, Within certain limits, to subscribe to 

Shares in any company, and thus also in an 

ifvestment company. In these circumstances, 

to found such a company, in accordance with 
the rigorous regulations of the law concern- 
mg imvestinent banks meant incurring un- 
necessary financial risks. The result was in fact 
that no investment bank of the nature contem- 
Hee law of 1909 was founded, but that 
a number of investment ca aY founded 
“ance with the ordinar 7 Sea oe 
Peete ieee 
a fe, 1e AN relating to investment 
7 peen repeated and the right of 
anks to acquire shares has heen restricted 
to the following :— a 
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18 to administer n ; : 
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an object which might be considered 
beneficial for banking ov for the public w 
In addition, the banks still have 4} 


to he 
eal, 


3 Roce $ 1e right 
in order to protect their claims, to take over 
outside shares in cases where they would 
otherwise incur appreciable  losseg. Such 


shares, however, must be sold by the bank 
as soon as possible and, in any case, must Not 
be held beyond the time when such sale could 
be effected without loss. 

The attitude now adopted by the legislators 
to the question of the right of hanks to acquire 
shares is thus quite different from that which 
was taken before the war. This, however, 
does not involve any sudden volte-face, 
During the intervening period these problems 
have repeatedly been brought up for considera- 
tion, and the right of banks to acquire shares, 
has been gradually restricted. Instead of 
entering into a detailed study of these legisla- 
tive measures, it should suffice to give a brief 
review of the relations between the banks and 
industry during and after the war. The 
statements made below are based inter alia on 
committee reports. 

It has already been mentioned that in 1918 
the Swedish industrial companies, with a few 
exceptions, were independent in relation to 
the banks. The committee enquiries show 
that as late as 1918 there had been no change 
in this regard. On the other hand, by 1924, 
as shown by the official reports, there had 
been a manifest change, in that a number of 
companies had been compelled to resort to 
bank credits to such an extent that they 
must be considered to be dependent on the 
lenders. 

This, obviously, was mainly the result of 
the international crisis of 1920-21, the effects 
of which in Sweden were aggravated by the 
facts that Swedish industry during the Wa? 
had heen organized on uneconomic lines: 
that, in order to keep their stafi of mol 
employed, many companies had’ carried ^! 
production at a loss after deflation had ae 
that a number of companies in 1920 had | R 
back their sales in the hope of better D 
and that the companies to a large E a 
had incurred debts in mceting the payme 
of the enormous taxes which had been a 
during the past years. Swedish indus 
with the necessary assistance of the be p` 

DERS A e010! 
now entered on a process of reconstny 
and rationalization, which continued for 4 ot 
years. This process of renovation 
merely enabled Swedish industries t 
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crisis with more strength than that of 


he recent 
l. ' 1920-21. eae i : 
i Even il the large majority of industrial 
oa J companies are independent in relation to the 
uld banks, quite, a number of companies—cer- 
uch tainly contrary to the wishes of the banks 
ank themselves —ha ve fallen into dependence on 
not the banks. This remark applies particularly 
ld to companies whose shares the banks have 
somehow been compelled to take: over in 
“ors order to protect their claims. 
iid There seems to be a consensus of opinion 
ich that the continuance of this state of things 
ver, is undesirable. Although the banks, at consi- 
100, derable cost to themselves, are making efforts 
ms fo put a stop to this, it seems that they can 
ra. | scarcely succeed without an improvement 
res in the gencral situation. Nor do the Swedish 
on banks desire to acquire shares for purposes 
Slee of speculation. 
net It should be noted that the question of 
md investment banks assumed special promi- 
The nence hefore the war, when Sweden was passing 
on through a rapid industrial expansion. During 
the years 1900 to 1913, for example, the 
113 | volume of production was increased by roughly 
few | two-thirds. The possibility of an equally 


to Tapid expansion no longer exists. Morcover, 
Nowadays expansions occur chiefly within 


ow 
ige already existing compartits, and not, as a rule, 
24, by the formation of new companies. For 
ad these reasons, the need of investment banks 
of | can scarcely be urgent. Besides, the records 
to | ofthe investment institutions founded by the 
ey “4 banks during the war have by no means been 
he | couraging. Without the advantage of pre- 
- | Yous experience, these institutions were con- 
of i 

ets | 

heria i > 

at 

es, d lt appears: from the Indian Insurance 
nal Year-Byoh, 1932, that the total new life 
on Assurance business effected in India ‘during 
1932 amounted to 125,000 policies assur- 


mg a sum of Rs. 26% crores as against 
| 145,000 policies and Rs. 27} crores in 
1930. The economie depression probably 
accounted for the decrease of Rs.83 lakhs. 
he share of the Indian companies increased 
Wing the year and showed an improvement 
of Rs.14 crores. The total number of life 
assurance policies at the end of 1931 was 
714,000 assuring a`sum of Rs. 168 crores, 
oe a premium income of Rs. 8} crores. The 


' Policies assuring a sum of Rs. 94 crores, wi 
è © CCO, In Public Domain. 
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Share of the Indian, companies was 502.0 ‘ 
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fronted with problems which largely arose 
from the situation created by the war and the 
inflation of the currency. And their activi- 
ties produced not many results of any abiding 
value. 

In short, these two questions, regarding 
the establishment of investment hanks and the 
right of banks to acquire shares, which have 
been the subject of so many investigations, 
proposals and discussions, are nowadays of 
not great practical importance., The funda- 
mental question is the manner in which credits 
are to be granted to industries, In this regard 
the new bank legislation scarcely marks any 
new departure. The chief novelty is that 
certain legal provisions have been introduced 
in a sphere which had not hitherto been sub- 
ject to legislation. In order to avoid unduly 
fettering the liberty of the banks in the grant 
of credits, these provisions have not been 
given the character of hard-and-fast regula- 
tions, but of general directions. And obviously 
such directions must be in keeping with pre- 
vious practice. 

The main rule is that in granting credit 
the bank shall demand a security or personal 
guarantee which it considers to be safe. In 
addition, certain regulations have been in- 
troduced, in regard to lending on the security 
of shares, regarding the grant of credits to a 
single customer or group, and regarding credits 
to certain bank officials, to directors and to 
auditors. ‘These provisions are chiefly intend- 
ed to strengthen the solidity and liquidity 
of the banks, and do not involve any funda- 
mental change in regard to the general credit 


policy. 


a premium income of Rs. 4} crores. It is to 
be hoped that in course of time most of the 
life assurance business will pass into the 
hands of Indian companies. The Govern- 
ment actuary reports that nearly 40 pet cent 
of the new business: during the year amount- 
ing to Rs. 7} crores lapsed, ‘The average rate 
of interest earned was less than 5$ per cent. 
The premium income of the. companies other 
than life amounted to Rs. 2h crores. Near- 
ly four-fifths of the income of this class of 
Husiness went to foreign companies. The 
total assets of the Indian insurance companies 
amounted to Rs. 29 crores, and of non- an 
companies in India to Rs. 37 3/5 ctor ; 
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Bombay and 
By D. P. 


Japan and Lancashire both sent delegations 
to India for the purpose of securing for them- 
selves a larger share of our piecegoods market. 
As the consumption of cloth remains the same 
irrespective of the source of supply it follows 
that any facilities given to any outsider may 
only be at the cost of the indigenous industry. 
The fact is not generally realized that the 
Indian mills are in a position to supply the 
full requirement ofi the country as regards 
piecegoods and there is no room for any 
imports, except some special styles for fasti- 
dious tastes, which would come in whatever 
the rate of import duty may be. 

The last ten years’ figures show that the 
average annual consumption of piecegoods 
in this country, imported and mill-made, is 
about 3,600 million yards. Due to the 
impetus given by the Swadeshi spirit of the 
people and the protection granted by Govern- 
ment, the annual production of Indian mills 
tose from below 2,000 million yards prior to 
1926-27 to about 3,200 million yards in 1982. 
In December 1982, the production of Indian 
mills was about 290 million yards, ùe., about 
wholly equal to the total consumption of 
the country. The mills could have produced 

even a larger quantity if there had been need 
therefor. The mills were not only able to 
make the i 


Country SELF-SUFFICIENT 


as regards quantity, but by increasing t eir 
efficiency all around, they Jenda the ae 
to the consumer and manufactured a great 
variety of goods. ‘There was thus every 
Teason that the country should not encourase 
any imports of cloth. 
But poor India was not 
Prosperity. In 1931, 
enthusiasm of the peopl 
of cloth down to abou 


a depreciated 
ods into India 
iy RIN 


liana Goleeto 


| even temporarily suffer ; 


Lancashire. 
Khaitan. 


JAPAN'S INTENTION 


to capture the Indian market and rout th Lance 
Indian mills. By April 1933, the indigenoys she 
production fell to 214 millions yards from duties 
290 million yards in December 1939. | and y 

Naturally such a catastrophe had to be shoul 
avoided, and the Government came to the The 
rescue of the industry by increasing the io ir 
import duty on Japanese piecegoods to 75 per there’ 
cent in June 1933 to ofiset the advantage a sitt 
that Japan enjoyed by depreciation of her 
currency. 

Japan became annoyed and threatened mea 
that she would not buy any cotton from India, all pe 
unless the latter agreed to buy piecegoods Weav 
from her. Such a threat was absolutely the 
wnwarranted, specially in view of the fact that indig 
during the last two years India has been buying | setba 
from Japan more than the latter bought from has | 
the former. Furthermore, the exports of and 
piecegoods from Japan to India in 1932 and [PAWN 
1933 broke all previous records. It,is also Ur 
noteworthy that Japan never bought cotton ayo. 
from India to do any favour to the latter s07 
and bought it because she could not do with- quan 
out it. ; othe 

The Government of India invited Japan ne 
to negotiate an agreement. ‘aie 

LANCASHIRE shire 
caught hold of this opportunity to send 4 tion 
delegation to this country and raised the 
alarm that to make a reasonable agreement 
with Japan, India would need the help of the | thro 
British Government, and such help would not 4 marl 
be forthcoming unless the [ndia industrial- edt 
ists made a sacrifice and arrived at an agree ae 
ment. with the Lancashire delegation. ot- eg 
withstanding the fact that 3 ath 

(a) the 25 per cent duty against Lancashire f men 
is renderd ineffective to a considerable extent aise 
by the import duties on raw cotton, macai a 
nery and stores ; i Dri 

(0) India suffers from the disadvantage ° Ten 
an appreciated exchange ; Oe 


: È ‘of 8 
(c) a nine-hour working day instead .of | 


eb 

10-hour day is soon tobe introduced 12 ib ae 

country; = Hes Lan 
(d) Indian industrialists have b# i 


agree to a quota of Japanese ie 
in order that agricultural interests maJ 


even under the existing scal 
wer 


|. te absorbed by the country and forced 
: down indigenous production considerably ; and 
) so recently as 1932, the Indian industry 
made out a strong case before the Tariff Board 
that greater protection was needed against 

| Lancashire. 


a She put forward the demand that the import 
rom duties on cotton and artificial silk piecegoods 
md yarn imported from the United Kingdom 
be should be reduced. ; 
the The sure effect of such reduction would be 
the | to increase imports from Lancashire and 
per | thereby further hit the local industry. Such 
age a situation 
her CANNOT BE JUSTIFIED 
ned on any economic grounds. Considered from 
lia, all points of view, viz., the mills, the handloom 
ods weaver, the cotton grower, the worker, etc., 
tely the country's interests demand that the 
hat | indigenous industry should not be given any 
ing | setback. It has not been doing too well, it 
om has been struggling to make both ends meet, 
of | and any concession to Lancashire cannot ‘but 
and prove a severe blow to it at present. 
also Unlike Japan, Lancashire has no quid pro 
ton quo to offer. She has not been able to give 
ter any undertaking to consume any specified 
th- quantity of cotton, howsoever low. Qn the 
other hand, the fact that of the cotton con- 
nan g sumed by the Indian mills 90 per cent is 


Indian shows that a decrease in the production 
of Indian mills because of imports from Lanca- 
shire would inevitably diminish the consump- 
tion of Indian cotton. 


Í Tue BAIT 


thrown out by Lancashire of help in the colonial 
markets has no attraction when it is remember- 
ed that the remote chance of securing a small 
Market there pales into insignificance before 
thesure chance of losing a much larger market 
at home. It would be the duty of the Govern- 


ire ment of India to protect the interests of this 
mt f couniry, and the British Government cannot 
hiz Scriminate against an empire country. 

are And what kelp would Lancashire give to 
of ting about a favourable agreement with 


Japan? Firstly, in the styles which consti- 
tute the special lines of Lancashire, viz., 
leached, printed and dyed, it was Japan 
‘that ousted her from the Indian market, and 


that is possible to See that Japan do 
any favourable’ terms. P Rri th 
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ncashire in her own interests would, do all- 
not. 
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Government to extend such support as they 
can and as may be required. Any agreement: 
that may be arrived at between these two 


countries cannot be altered by Lancashire 
either for good, or ill. 
Jn such circumstances there is ` 


No JUSTIFICATION 


either for a generous gesture or a panicky 
feeling in connection with the negotiations 
with Lancashire. The Lancashire delegation 
attached great value to the millowners’ consent 
to a lowering of the duty by 5 per cent. This 
cannot be for the mere pleasure of carrying 
a ‘shadow’ to. Manchester, and the public 
may draw their own inferences from the fact ; 
that the Lancashire delegation rejected any 

idea of a limit being placed on their exports 

to India—a safeguard which even Japan 

readily accepted in the interests of this country. 

How the Government will react to an agree- 

ment made by a section of the industry in 
spite of protests made by other important S 
sections is more than one may prophesy, but i 
one thing is certain—any step taken by the 
Government in that direction will be seriously 
detrimental to the best interests of the country. 
Tt will have the effect of mills being closed 
down, unemployment being increased, less of 
Indian cotton being consumed, handleom 
weavers heing hit by serious competition and 
the Indian mills finding it more difficult to 
diversify the styles of production. specially 
those that come in competition with Lanca- 
shire. A wrong move at this stage of the ~ 
country’s industrial advancement would undo 
the work of years, deepen the existing misery — 
in the land and render India’s economie bond- 
age a more painful reality than it happens © 
to be. 


r 


Commenting on Mr. Çhurchill’s scheme 
‘for the governance of India the Eeccremist 
writes :— The best that can be said about this 
scheme is that it utterly misconceives the 7 
nature, of the problem, Jt proposes to ` 
“establish provincial autonomy in leading 
strings, whic than an — 
elaborate ani ( 
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The Problem of Economic Planning. 


By Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin, 
Institute of Economics, Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., The U.S.A. 


; You have had.‘presented here a picture of 
the greatest paradox of all times—the paradox 
of misery and privation in a world of immense 
economic resources and productive powers. 

i: In a world which has billions of mechanical 
slaves working for it and which can produce 
enough wheat, cotton, lumber and steel to 
feed, clothe and shelter every human being 
in decency there are millions of persons idle 
against their will, hungry despite their offer 

E to work for their food, humiliated despite their 
faith in the dignity and value of human 
labour. This paradox is a vhallenge to our 
intelligence and to our capacity to make life 
worth while, and we must meet this paradox 
or declare ourselves mentally and morally 
bankrupt. ; 

The world crisis to-day may be viewed, 
as itis by many, merely-as one of those major 
business depressions which have shaken 
western civilization recurrently in the past 
hundred years or so. Or it may be viewed 
primarily as a stage in the slow and painful 
liquidation of the World War which has been 
going on for over a decade and which is still 
fur from completed. : 

More correctly, it should be viewed as a 
combination of the two. The World War 
itself was the tragic climax of economic and 
political changes which called for international 
readjustments which might have been made 
peacefully had the world been prepared for 
such a task in 1914. And the present eco- 
homie slump would not have reached the 
acute character it now has, had not the indus- 

ý trial changes of the last ten years been aggra- 
nee vated by the dislocations in capital, labour. 
credit and political power which were caused 
by the War and the so-ralled Treaty of Peace. 
But there is a third element in the situation 
which is of equal importance. The present 
moment Is a complex product of develop- 
ments which have heen going on for decades 
and which are now seemingly coming to a 
head. For at least twenty-five years before 
the War, the basic economic and political 
Institutions of the Western world were 

x modified, corrected and readjusted from an 

individualistic to @sovial basis, and this pro- 

- cess of socializing was accelerated by the War. 

So that to-day, in addition to a major busi. 

depression and to a post-war liquidation 


being: 


flPwide Dproaies:Guspkul 


social change from the unlimited economi 
individualism and volitical liberalism of the 
19th century to new and as yet not fully 
perceived economic and political forms of the 
20th century. ; : 

A clear recognition of this three-fold character 
of the present crisis is essential if we are to 
set out in the right direction for remedies. 
Those who see in it primarily a business 
depression especially in the U.S. A. assure us 
that it will right itself automatically sooner 
or later. Applying well-known criteria, they 
tell us that curtailed production is facilitat- 
ing the liquidation of stocks, that replacement 
demand will soon begin to stimulate produc- 
tion, that wage readjustments, dividend cut- 
tings, and. lower interest rates will deflate 
costs, and that as soon as these processes are 
under way prices will begin to move forward, 
the business community will be aroused to 
new activity and greater vigour, and the stock 
market will give the whole procession a good 
push forward by capitalizing at oncé the new 


expectations of profit and the re-awakened,. | 


desire for speculative gains. ; 

On the other hand, those who see in „the 
present situation a result of the War, stress the 
need of readjustments in the financial and 
commercial relations created by war debts, 
by nationalistic tariff policies and by the 
transfers of political sovereignty which have 
broken up old trade routes and markets. 


Obviously, those who take this view cannot. | 


rely entirely on automatic processes. Posi- 
tive steps must be taken by governments of 
private leaders of industry and finance f 
correct the mischief done by methods pe : 
cannot but he international in character 
The Hoover moratorium is regarded by tae 
as but the first step in the direction of sie 
International action to case the tension 0 
debtor-creditor relations of the post 
world. : be 

One may graciously admit the clement 
validity in these partial remedies 10? E en 
run purposes. It is possible that the Pr the 
depression should tight itself gradually ith 
out any conscious interyention an W 
further serious changes in our economi? bf 
political structure. Rut this would va be 
mean that the day of reckomng NON 
ut off anoth years. Another 


a aa Mage 


j 


-war 


ze had from 1925 to; 
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qdualists of all countries would give us again, 


w they have now, elutted markets in wheat, 
the | sugar, cotton, oil, copper, and other raw com- 
nly | modities which have meant a prostrate world 
the yriculture and practical bankruptcy for many 

maw material producing countries with their 
eter repercussions on world trade and industry. 
` to There is every reason to believe that the 
ies, incapacity of economic individuaiism to main- 
less fain a progressive equilibrium in the economic 

Us activities of nations aud of the world is likely 
ner io become even more aggravated in the near 
hey future, should we pull out of the present 
tat- depression without any modifications in our 
ent methods of doing business. For the dynamic 
uc- quality of modern life, if left unregulated, is 
uit likely to berome more pronounced. 

ate In the United States, the alleged, remaining 
ce bulwark of laisses faire, a Federal Farm Board 
a | is trying to contro! indirectly production and 

0 


| prices in agriculture, a Federal Stabilization 
| Board is planning public works, the governor 
of a large state is forcing producers to shut 
down‘ their privately owned wells in order 
to raise the price of oil, while the employers 
in the*coal industry are asking the govern- 
ment to take a hand in their industry in order 
to regulate it out of its present chaos. One 
would have no difficulty in illustrating the 
| same process in Germany, Great Britain and 
| other countries, 

Riven if we grant the partial validity of the 
Measures described, they give us no answer 
} ‘© the Jong run problems because they ignore 
| the great changes which have taken place in 
| Metheds of production and distribution which 
| Make individualism no longer capable of main- 


; before the War. 
| . they ignore the great international shifts 
M economic power, in the sources and direc- 
f tion of credit and in trade relations which 
Were beginning before 1914 afd which have 
come accentuated since 1919 by War and 
tevolution, and which call for a mew inter- 
National economy. They’ ignore the revolt 
Igainst traditional ideas and forms which is 


aoe shadow overcasts the political life of 
orld in the form-of communism, fascism, 

| “10-min-tanism. and other post-war “isms” 
We do not wish to join those who fe 
al of the existing syster. of Ratdiabé 
any constructive ideals fron 


5 


RORY 


taming a balance of economic forces as it did 


ät the root of much of the sdcial discontent 


wherein, hes” 
k r he 
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historicaliy no great new ideas or social forms 
made their way into life except in great spasms 
af violent emotions and struggles, But those 
of us who have seen revolutions at close range 
would like to avoid them as much as wars, 
and we have enough faith in human common 
sense to be willing to be patient and to try 
to build peacefully even if we should have to 
move more slowly. 

It is in this spirit, { take it, that this con- 
gress has met and is carrying on its deli- 
berations. Jt is in that spirit that it has put 
on its agenda one centralidea which holds out 
the promise of leading us out of the economic 
wilderness and of guiding us peacefully 
towards new promised lands. 

That idea is economic and social planning. 
The emergence of the idea is not accidental, 
It is the culmination of processes of thinking 
that go back to the very beginning of the 
modern industrial era, and the logical out- 
come of economic developments which for 
several decades have been laying the founda- 
tions for new ways of doing things based on 
collective co-operation and social control. 

But though not entirely new, the idea of 
economic planning, in its present form, is 
different from all the schemes of social control 
and socialization that preceded it. It is a 
more realistic and practical principle of action 
which lends iteslf to gradual falfilment in cam- 
bination with various institutional forms. 
Contrary to wide-spread belief, economic 
planning is not the exclusive invention of 
Soviet Russia, and it need not assume the form 
which jt has taken there. As it has 
developed out of a variety of situations, it 
may be carried out in forms different from the 
particular Soviet type. ; 

What is essential to economic planning, 


` ag I sce it, is its two-fold, promise to maintain - 


a balance within each country between the 
growth of productive powers and the consump- 
tion needs of the people, so as to avoid violent 
ups and downs in economic life, and secondly, 
to provide a basis for co-operative inter- 


national action which would make possible a 
peaceful exploitation of the world’s resources — 


in the common 
nations. ete 
This is a big promise, and the quest 
the power of planning to 

to this mn 


interests of all groups and 


er 
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is the deliberate and conscious effort to satisfy 

the real needs of all the people compatible 

: with the state of otr industrial capacities. 
And the basic device is to predetermine in 
advance the output necessary for this purpose 
and to direct collectively the further growth 
of productive forces with regard to advance- 
ment in the standards of living of the people. 
Obviously, under such a system of economy 
there must be some unifying centre which can 
consciously shape the purposes of economic 
life and which can decide upon the best use 
of the separate plants and industries in the 
interests of the entire system. We have at 
the present time the example of the Sovict 
Union where such unified control and direc- 
tion are carried out through a centralized 
network of institutions and agencies based 
upon a political dictatorship and upon the 
collective ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. Without passing judgment on that 
system, one may refuse to accept it as the only 
possible system for the present, and assert 
the possibility of unified direction without 
either a dictatorship and without abolishing 
completely the rights and institutions of 
private property. We can visualize a system 
of boards and agencies, partly governmental 
and partly voluntary, which wouid exercise 
planful control by setting up technical and 
social standards for all industrics, by super- 
vising the price process, and by determining 
the conditions under which credits would be 
granted to existing and new industrial enter- 
prises. Such planful control would undoubt- 
edly have to limit the powers of individual 
and corporate enterprisers and subject the 
making of profits to social ends, but such 
¥ control would not eliminate entirely indivi- 
ace dual and group initiative and would ‘not cali 
O NE for an immediate collectivization of in 
lt is because we advocate this social pro- 
gressive type of plan economy that we think 
„We can obviate the main objections which 


at a} 

ee e and 
iM fune- 
ted 


ote 


Brain F i 
neral {imitation of returns in all ; F 
a general n all Industrie. 


would dry up all sou: ces of human nergy, Ale, nd i 
many basic economic . processes to-day ii i 
as wage determination, discount rates saves make 
and a large part of the pricing of commodity: dema 
and services—are carried on under condition es 
of collective bargaining and public contra,” er 
and could be incorporated in a system. of ey 
planful activity without much difficulty. Bie 

As to progress and freedom, we know that for 1 
the basic condition of economie progress— ma 
namely, the process of experimentation and i tec 
invention—is carricd on to-day under coy. aa 


porate control and in an organized mannep 


: ; s Bui 
and. that the application oF new inventions of “ 
is largely controlled by existing corporations, hasi 
often: mainly with regard to their own cor the 1 
porate interests. Under a system of planiul K oat 
economy. there shouid be as much if not more exace 
incentive to provide all the opportunities onl 
possibie fo experiment with new ideas, tools | lions- 
and processes, while the use of such new mven- adeqt 
tions wouid be subject to considerations of these 
social policy. the y 

In fact, one is justified in claiming that the 1 
profit-making individualism is reaching a aheac 
point where it is becoming a hindrance and not devel 
a stimulus to further economie progress/ In} alo 
the United States. the progress of transporta- 1 ham, 
tion is hindered by the considerations of 4 plann 
vested rights and group. interests, as distinct Th 
from the interests of the people in cheaper i is th, 
and co-ordinated transportation. The same and ¢ 
is true of the power industries—due to the | and a 
competitive condition of coal, gas. oil, and | ting, 
Water power. And so on in a number of majort Mif oyver 
industries which affect the entire system: |} tical 
In other words, if progress is a function of gover 
freedom, it. means that under our changing 7 teady 
economic conditions, we shall have «moxt Da 
economic progress as. individual capaci ning . 
and energies work in harmony with a some and | 
plan based upon the needs of all the people. i balan 

The second argument against “planning: T | large 
that it is a device for “ catching up es Pa Prom 
for “ going ahead”, Tt is quite all right, oa R 
said, for the Soviet: Union to plan in order toget 
catch up with Western Europe and Am Hons 


but the latter are too far advanced to use® 
a scheme for their purposes which are thos’ 
further growth and expansion. This ob 

has an element of fact in it. It points 
an important phase of the Soviet siti 
namely, that in yj 
wardnesg 


tries md the reaching out for higher standards 
\Iso, preabes an enormously potential market, and 
stich makes the problem of adjusting supply and 
ing, demand comparatively casy. All the govern- 
ities ment has to do is to produce more and more ; 
long there is no fear of over-production and there 
tro J won't be for many years to come. Last, but 
1 of not least, Soviet economy can draw on the 
Y- | western world for mechanical appliances and 
chat for new tools and processes as well as for 
Eso technical aid, thus throwing the ' burden 
and of technical progress on the capitalistic coun- 
cor. tries. 

Mer | But after all this is admitted, the argument 


ahead” 
ors, las very little meaning. 


jong of “going ve E catching up” 


In the first” place, 


Sot tho western world also has the problem of 
niul “catching up”. We are too prone to 
HOARE exaggerate the progress of Europe and America 
tes f and to forget that large areas there, and mil- 
oals J jions-of people are as yet very far from an 
y=} adequate or decent condition of. life. For 
Of i these areas and for these millions of people 
} the problem is that of ‘ oe up” with 

the rest of the community. Secondly, “going 


ahead ° means expanding old industties and 
developing new industries, and that, as point- 
ed out above, is becoming more ‘and more 
hampered by the lack of purposeful economic 
planning. 
The third objection to economic planning 
is that it is impossible for the different groups 
and classes in western countries to get together 
| and agree upon purposes and methods. Plan- 
| ting, it is claimed, therefore means handing 
| Over the economic life of a country to a poli- 
i tical or industrial dictatorship and to a class 
government cither of capital or labour. I am 
wady to admit the force of this argument. 
m ali democratic countries, economic plan- 
ning involves the balancing of opposivg group 
“and class interests. But | believe that such 
pnting would become casier, if we had 


Promise of activity and economic advance. 
ven to-day, employers and workers get 
‘Ogether through ‘their respective organiza- 
| tions and work out in common counsel terms 
a employment and remuneration: There is 


oo even more readily on large schemes 


elopn for all There is also here 


| large and dynamic plans which hold out the 


ery reason to believe that: they could” get ) 
credits, at easier rates of interest f 


economic development and work‘ out a 
lonal policy which ‘promised a higher i 
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For one must face the situation and realize 
that the alternatives are becoming more: and 
more either willingness to accept the dictates 
of a rational concept of general national and 
social welfare, or social] revolution. 

We have discussed so far the problem of 
economic planning on a national basis. It is 
possible to cone ive systems of plan-economy 
established within national limits in separate’ 
countries on a more or less self-sufficient 
basis. In a measure, the Sovict plan-economy 
is organized on that basis, and there are many 
advocates of such a closed economic system 
in the United States, ; 

To some extent, the idea of more or less 
self-supporting national plan-economies is in 
harmony with large trends of eronomic 
development. For as more and more countries 
become industrialized, the international divi- 
sion of labour based on the distinetion between 
industrial and non-industrial countries js 
undermined, and a tendency is set into motion 
towards a new division of labour based on the 
deeds and capacities of regional and home 
markets. 

It wòuid be a eae however, to over- 
emphasize this trend at present and to ignore 
the need and possibilities of planning and 
co-ordination on a world scale. No matter 
how national economies may be reorganized 
and redirected in the near future, the system 
of world economy which has grown up in the 
last hundred years ov so will continue to grow, 
though changing in many ways. For the 
immediate future one may put the case even 
more strongiy, and say that for most countries” 
any attempt to set up a balanced national 
economy would be futile unless the necessary. 
international financial >and commercial tez, 
adjustments are made first. k 

In current discussion, three general policies 
for international economie development are 
given pre-eminence. One is the need for the — 
removal, if not the total abolition, of tariff 
barriers, especially of those which have been ‘iy 
built up in the aggressive spirit of post-war. 
nationalism The other is the need of banking 
co-operation to help maintain currenci 
a gold standard and ‘of establishin pecial 
institutions to stimulate the fic long 

om cap 


countries. T 


a 
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These proposals represent suggestions in 
the direction of international planning, and 
undoubtedly would have considerable effect. 
if put into effect in the proper spirit of 
co-operation, More than that, as these pro- 
posals are put into effect, they will call more 
and more for definite planning on a world 
scale, For these proposals, especially those 
of a financial character, are a departure from 
the old methods of international lending and 
borrowing. Not only do they involve new 
international bodies acting in a new capacity 
and under new legal arrangements, but they 
also involve a new function on the part 
of these bodies for so airecting their funds ‘as 
to produce the best economic results not only 
in the borrowing countries but for world 
trade. 

In viow of the present international situa- 
tion, these partial proposals and suggestions 
would seem to present a big enough pro- 
gramme to carry out, and nothing more might 
be asked for. But ther logic of economic 
events waits on no one and has no respect 
for the fears or prejudices of anybody. Once 


an initial step has been taken, a process is” 


started which will run, its course, upsetting 
all cautious calculations of care-worn Cune. 
tators, There is, therefore, real need for some- 
one to use imagination even at the risk of 
being written down as a visionary and to try 
to map a larger programme in ‘anticipation of 
events before tho latter overtake us and leave 
us floundering, 
It is in this tentative and experimental 
spirit that I venture to suggest what might 
be called a Five-Year World Plan, In formu- 
lating this plan, L proceed on the basis of ideas 
which are already pushing their way Aira 
the maze of current discussion and proposals 
I may formulate these ideas in a series of 
Propositions so that we may ‘have th 
clearly before us. eee 
The first proposition is that ¢ } i 
unity of the world calls for a Beare 
world solidarity based upon equal Rodent 
for all nations, and make every attem p A 
Porpetuate the division of the nations i he 
ee into victors and vanquished, See. 
ieee ted, a crime against human 
The second proposition i i 
political Don Ao Ee 
modified . to allow for the growth of i E 
aa action through the League of Nation 
80 H * . á 2 
al must national economic policy he 


d dire fed eh Aigat 


is featakul tehaortGolledinmnHetH¥As and of manufac 
goods. I am fully aware that after 


Jon 
mus 


has jd 


The third proposition is that the dest 
tion wrought by the World War which n 
been estimated to amount to about 400 R 
dollars , isża loss which no country alan ii and 
be expected to repair without danger bo ae as Í 
peace of the world, and the loss be born i gro’ 
the whole world. REDY diti 

The fourth proposition is that the debtor mon 
creditor relations of the world h as inte 
hopelessly aggravated as a result of Tepara! ue 
tions, unbalanced production, decline in prices, ” mor 
and of banking policies of some of the leading Oe 
countries in such a way as to call for stron aa 
measures of immediate relict and for lone y : A 
action on a larger scale. ee thes 

And the fifth proposition is that further a 
economic advance must be based on hard a 
work and collective efficiency, but also on the Bae 
maintenance of standards of living in the T 
advanced countries as much as possible and on ae 
a levelling up of standards and an increase of aD, 
mass purchasing power in the less developed but Fe 
potentially promising countries of the world. ane 

A World Prosperity Plan for the next five Sett 
years based on these principles cannot but like, 
call first of all for a general five-year morato- F 
rium on all war debts and reparation pay- But 
ments. This is a necessary first step to give pro 
the world a real breathing spell from its most hist 
aggravating and dangerous post-war problem. wor 
Such a moratorium would leave the question tas| 
of the final scttlement of debts and repara- imn 
tions open, but the presumption would be out 
im favour of further extending it and of final of s 
cancellation, if the effects of such morato- trar 
rium proved as beneficent as is expected. reor 

Secondly, this Five-Year Plan would call elen 
for a series of international loans carried cng: 
out through the international -eo-operation adv. 
of the chief lending countries and devise ales 
in such a way as to promote productive xe- Whe 
sources in the most promising areas of the worl | Sion 
and to stimulate and increase’ world purchas- exc 
ing power. It might perhaps be done throug? MA his 
a world Industria] Bank similar to the m i 
national Mortgage Bank and other regunt : 
devised institutions, This series of a i 
should also offer an opportunity to afea 
and modify commercial policies through aea E 
ments by which credits ‘would be exten = 
on condition that a tariff truce -be observed iy 
that tariff schedules shown to be spe@™ 
detrimental to world trade be modified. nter A 

Thirdly, the Plan calls for a series of n 4 
national agreements for the divisioni ; 
control of the world market by TIC! 


ave become 


ange 


K 
ae 


card 


London Wheat Conference such a proposal 
must sound wholly futile and useless. But 
{ do not think that one failure in such new 
and large undertakings should be regarded 
qs fatal. The chances of success cannot but 
row greater as the demoralized price con- 
dition in the world market becomes more 
menacing and as the need of combining such 
international export agreements with finan- 
cial arrangements for industrial purposes is 
more clearly realized. There is need here for 
patient negotiation and economic statesman- 
ship of the highest order. 

And finally, in order to help in working out 
these large plans and to give them co-ordina- 
tion, it is suggested that a World Planning 
Board be established cither as a part of the 
machinery of the League of Nations or as an 
independent body of experts to study world 
developments and opportunitics for the best 
application of credit resources in the interests 
of general world expansion. Such a board 
might work in conjunction with a representa- 
tive body from the Bank of International 
Settlements, and other institutions which are 
likely to develop in the near future. 

Five years scems like a small span in time. 
But what can be done in five years with the 
proper application of energy is shown by the 
history of all industrial countries. If the 
world will muster faith and energy for the 
task, the possibilities of achievement would be 
immense. ‘Tens of millions of people through- 
out the world are in need of food, of shelter, 
of sanitary plumbing, of communication and 
transportation, not to speak of schools and 
recreation, To sutisty even the mest 
elementary needs ir all these respects would 
fngage the productive energies: of all the 
advanced industrial countries and demand the 
development of large new resources ‘every~ 
where. Jt is a picture of growth and expan- 
sion which should stir the imagination of 
everyone with the red blood of enterprise ir 
his keins. ; A 
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It would be absurd to deny the many com- 
plex problems both political and economic, 
which stand in the way. of such a Five- 
Year Plan. Every step in the direction of 
such planful activity would be obstructed 
by existing political conditions, by vested 
rights and traditional methods of doing busi- 
ness within each country, and by the present 
interrelations of national economics. The 
present outlook in most countries—the desire 
for political and economic hegemony, the 
rightful or imaginary fears of insecurity for 
oneself and the hope of dominating others, 
the inherited national hatreds, the newly 
acquired ambitions, and the whole tangle 
of emotions, prejudices and ideas left to us 
by the dead and deadening past—all stand in 
the way of rational living and of the rational 
planning for life.” ` 


But let us not accede to the pessimistic 
conclusion that we cannot free ourselves from 
this dead hand of the past and that we must 
go through more world tragedies before we 
can see the light. Let us do everything in 
our power to help along those forces which 
are already making for world unity and co- 
operation. While we must wait for official 
action on those who-are the recognized repre- 
sentatives of the people, we can do our mite in 
influencing the course of events by pushing ~ 
the ideas which we believe hold out promise 
for the future. Let those who can now rise 
to a world point of view hold together and 
pave the way for the necessary action. Ligh 
this congress take the initiative im setting 
up in a private way an institution—-shall we 
call it a World Research Council or a World. 
Planning League—which will stimulate think- 
ing and imaginative action everywhere in the 
interests of a planful and rational organization 
of world tife.* : 


* An Address delivered before the First World 
Social Economic Congress at Amsterdam. 
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America’s consumption of whisky in 1913 
was 147,000,000 gallons per annum, If this — 
thirst were maintained after December 8 
America would thus exhaust the whole world’s — 
stock in less than a year. Hxperts predict ~ 
that America will require at once 30,000,000 


gallons of Scotch whisky ‘to enable her J 


able stocks. Nearly 
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Co-operation and the Marketing of Agricultural 
ee | Produce. 


a By. A. K. Yegnanarayana Aiyar, M.A., N.D.D., etc., 


Deputy Director of Agriculture in Mysore. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the Co-operative Movement in India has been 
confined almost entirely to the furnishing of 
cheap credit and that the other forms have 
had little or no attention paid to them or that 
such attempts as have been made as stray 
‘cases have not been conspicuously successful, 
if we except the few outstanding examples of 
Store Societies working in the large cities 
under the management of the most highly 
educated section of the Public. In fact 
the absence of Co-operative Societies other 
than the purely Credit Socictics and the Store 
Societies of the cities is one of the most strik- 
ing features of the movement and forms a 

marked contrast to the Co-operative Move- 

ment of Europe, where the non-credit forms 
are such a predominant and universal feature 
that in the popular mind the Co-operative 

Movement is associated only with the purchase 

and sale of commodities by associations of 

producers and consumers, being indeed the 
type from which the whole movement has 
sprung and developed. 1 am not unmindful 
of the great attempts made in the Punjab 

Where the Co-operative Movement has been 

harnessed to a variety of activities mostly 
agricultural, under the direction and initiative 
of the most enthusiastic and devoted of 

Registrars nor of the many experiments 
that have been undertaken in the past in 
our own State which for its extent and 


nevertheless judged either by their number 
or by results we have not as much as touched 
the fringe of this particular side of the Move- 
ment. ies 

Among the forms of Co-operation other 
than credit certainly that relating to Agrj- 


e deserving of our immediate and careful 

tion, in a State like ours which is largely 

ne Upon agriculture. Such Agricul- 

operative Societies, may be formed, 

purpose of carrying out various 

operations thr re the help of 
pe 


resources should be considered remarkable ;_ 


culture forms the most important and the. 


groundnuts or ginning cotton or hulling rice 
midway operations between the Farm and 
Factory—all come under this. class of Co- 
operation. For many of these there is in- 
creasing scope in our State, in spite of the 


fact that the pioneer ventures of an ambitious — 


character have been sad failures. It may 
interest you to know that quite a number of 
our credit societies own sugarcane mills of the 
ordinary bullock drawn type for the use of 
their members and-have made quite a success 
of it financially. ‘To those that may hold 


that agriculturists are of a higher order else- ` 


where in the World and therefore such special 
societies are possible only in those countries, 
I may mention an instance which came 
under my notice when I was in the island 
of Jersey, which is a land par excellence of 
small farmers. The Society there owned 
a seed drill in common, which was used by 
the members in turn. I praised this. excellent 
arrangement -but-was promptly told by one, 
of the men that the outfit kept on losing a 
part here and a part there as it passed from 
man to man and that nobody would own up 
his responsibility in this progressive maiming ; 
human nature or at least the wicked part of it, 
is so similar.all the world over! 

Secondly, societies may be formed for the 
purpose of purchasing wholesale farmers 
requirements like implements, spare parts, 
seeds, manures and cattle feeds and selling 
them retail, much in the manner of.an urban 
Store Society. We have at loast one society 
of the kind in the State, which is doing a 
respectable volume of business in the sale © 


implements, but we have a very large number = 


of the ordinary rural Credit Societics doing 
this business as an adjunct to banking a 


the sales in the aggregate are very laiger 


the total for the last five years has been Rs 


os 
105, 995, with a large increase in bulk of the 


transactions in these articles, societies 
intended solely for this kind of work will co 
into existence, ee 5 P 
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kind that form the vast majority of Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Societies in other parts of 
the world and which you will find described 
in detail in text-books on the subject ; and 
it is this class of societies, the need for their 
| formation, their scope and methods and an 
account of the working of at least one success- 
ful society in our State that 1 propose to deal 

with in this paper. : 
All Co-operative Societies whether credit 
or non-credit have for their object and their 
A raison delve the principle that the profits 
3 of a business must be largely and principally 
shared by the units that goto create the 
profits. Ordinarily the more the money that 
? | people borrow the amore does the money- 
3 lender make and likewise the more goods 
| pass through the hands of the merchant 
whether as buyer or seller the more is the 
profit he makes; the units who create these 
profits, namely, the men who borrow, the 
men who buy and the men who sell, “get no 
share. With Co-operative Societies taking 
up such work the aim and endeavour is to 
divert these profits in as large a measure 
as may he possible to these actual producing 
units, profits that is to say that accrue after 
a reasonable interest is paid on money and 
a reasonable: wage is paid for services of all 
kinds. To what extent materially the country 
or the community at large is benefitted by 
this method which on the surface at least 
appears to he little more than a transfer 


of profits from one section to another and | 


involves no actual production of increased 

Wealth and whether such a method does not 
Bie lead to a distribution of insignificant amounts 
into a large number of hands, often thriftless 
| | ~andimprovident, of what might, in an accumu- 
lated.form in a few hands, form fruitful sources 
= | of wealth and service, are questions sometimes 
¿| asked in this connection. We shall be 
= | travelling too far afield if we enter into a 
discussion of these fundamental principles, 
but -whatever view we may take on this 
+ Question there is bound to be general unani- 
mity on the necessity for helping the actual 
Producer by every possible means, for he is 
the foundation of the wealth structure and 
"specially so in a country of poor peasantry. 
In the marketing of the farmer’s produce 
ere exists scope and need for affording him 
help in this manner as:much as or even more 
than, in the crop raising part ‘of Agri x 


ture ; for óne thing while in the latter the 
Jn his own element, in marketing 


dation Ch i and tri 
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in marketing, in both of which he lacks may 
often make all the difference between profit 
and no profit. Various well-known special 
circumstances, moreover, such as, combina- 
tion among merchants, cash advances on 
dificult terms to the ryof. which restricts 
his freedom of action, questionable market 
prices, the ryot’s need for money at the time 
when produce sells low and his inability to 
hold it up—all make the case for assistance 
in marketing move insistent. “It was stated 
in evidence,” says the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, “that scales and 
weights are manipulated against him, a 
practice rendered easier by the absence of 
standardized weights and measures and of 
any system of regular inspection. Deductions 
which fall entirely on him but against which 
he has no effective means of protest are made 
in most markets. Large “Samples? of his 
produce are taken for which he is not paid 
even when no sale is effected. Bargains 
between the agent who accounts for him and the 
one who negotiates for the purchaser are made 
secretly under a cloth and he is in ignorance 
of what is happening”.... and so on. It is 
not as if the ryot is altogether a saint or 
blameless ‘individual, adulteration of produce, 
default in loans, the breaking of contract, ‘ 

etc., being the common. allegations against % 
him; but on the whole, there can be little k 
doubt that the balance of score rests with 

the merchant. i 

While this is in general terms the market- 
ing conditions prevalent in varying degrees 
in different parts of the country we may 
briefly survey the situation in particular 
reference to our State and in respect of a 
tew important kinds of produce. 

To take the variation in price from month 
to month, first, which brings out the desir- _ 
ability of holding up produce. I give the. 
relevant information in the following tabular — 
statement for a few ‘of our important markets 
and for a few kinds of produce : ane 


Ck 


Market. 
Groundnuts, 1933, 


Tora Xv 
Arsikere 
Davangere 
“Tumkur 
Challakere 4 


f 3 t P k 
. January. February. March. 


Average, Price per 100-seers. we 


£ 
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Market. ary. ebr 
a e January. February. March. Market. October. Nov 
Rs. a. r. Rs. a. P. Rs. A. P : Nes Dee, On 
Jaggery per maund of 28 lbs. Rs, a. T RBs 5 debit 
Bangalore 17617 2, Be ASA P RES 
Kunigal .. se ANAA RR 4 i vay Jaggery per maund of 28 : 
Coribidnur S 2 5 5 0 Bangalore Re 
CEA 120 112 0 170 Bangalore 114.0 2 
ikballapur AR O ecm O AN Kunigal .. na 9 9 o 7 115 o 
Areca, Ist sorl, s Goribidrur 1 8 7 aS 
Shimoga .. 4 S lbs. Sen Chikballapur l a a ; l4 0o rig , 
Sagar (whole nuts) SO) RaW o n a 9 a 13 0 113 6 
Tirthahalli Bates eran A 0 i ee Areca, lst sorl, per maund of 28 lbs, 
: Shimoga .. BAe 3G o is ooa 
Naval ane Sagar (whole nuts a Si 5 6°0 15 14 
@roundnuts, 1933, 3, 4m ; >, a dune. SGA nea Jas : 20 514 0 A He 9 
ee ease 1 erctoerare Prica per 100. 02 + 900 9 40 19 9 S 
Davangere 5 peg 9 0 I have “i ti ; 0 
Gives = ac A 5 10 ere 7 80 8 70 market yc relating to all the larg debit 
Ghallakere Pee cr von ss s11 0 512 0 s in the State and in relation to ge 
Pati A008, : mee). Whe. eth) the important articles dealt with 1 to all 
a eae ones ner palla of 100 see but the above specimens will } in each, 
a 513 9 513 0. Py o 3 _ they are oA © enough as k 
Tumkur 650 0620 6.6 0 It will ut i 
2 5 : g 
Sakat O A S0 one Wa e seen that a considerable differ. 
J 8140 440 4 7:0 nee exists between the maximum aaa 
ee aggery Be er mau ind of 28 Ibs. mania generally from 50 per etd the 
ERERON i ' OEE AN OEA O per cent, the value ee cent to 
Qoribidnur 1 6 o 120 160 often compensate for i ; which will 
Chikballapur ri 0 i i 0 1 6 0 locked up and for an me on capital 
ei. d 0 111 0 due to driage th i y diminution in weight : 
Shimoga e a es again of 28 Ibs. If only ryots at may occur during storage, Tn 
Sagar (whole nuts) .. 0 1514 0 1514 0 yots could be enabled to ke if 
: 513 0 their | o keep back 
Tirthahalli 2 8 20 produce, by means of prod 
800 880 Boe godowns and similar facilities eae ; 
an could reap some benefit from facilities, they | 
Groundnuts, 1933, A Y August. September, margin a pri benefit from this considerable or 
Arsikere f iby deerage Price E ae eae pi ce pai now can accrue only S 
avangere ‘ 8 0 6 he expense i 
Tumkur .. o ROA EE 0 31? o comprise a variety of items and i of. mar b 
Challakere Bi ; H 0 ib PW ai ty amount to a figure wl psa an the aggregate 
‘ith 3 0 4110 41 tion while t} hich is capable, of reduc! aan ato. 
dy, 1932, Bites 0 ne largest it ty For 
Bangalore a palla of 100 ser ree will in a large me item, viz., Commission, — “a 
Mysore ; feo See A 3 Ries og Kk a e s eee accrue i the Society 01 
ur. + 514 0 511 i 4 o I give belowa few produce selling societies: s 
. JB aa om eae” H 0 3 specimens of these charges 1 
ves aah pana of 28 Ibs : DAYANGERE MARKET, l 
cx 0 
idn PEE EI) eee D205 0 On Groundnuts value R 5 n 
foun ur Fi EOR Onset) coi sae debits— £. 41-7 1-0, the following their 
Jlapur o RE ae x l 8 o : is th 
otk: : 19 R 
sort, per maund of 2 0 re S.A. P. small 
8 Ibs, ‘ommis: & 9 
Sa ace nta `? es y 12 0 15 6 0 151 Canes EOE Weig} 
hahalli g DN O 7 o 0 RUA 0 1-0 i 100°; 
. + 8 40 1020 919 4 : Homali p: P 1 0 3 > 
= - Pakki. ag : > 
A Nov 7 aes . oS mO z 
I Hue se Aver 
L Price per 100 seers, — 0 
48 a On Jola vaju a 
debi ue Rs. is : A , 
4 0 6 ebits— 694-15-6, the following, We Bt 
-0 2 $ HENTA 1 eee 
38 8 9 è d Rs. a. Pi 


— Commissi 
Eo co 


On Cotton value Rs. 658-1-7, the following were 


debits— 

Rs. A. P 

Commissi 10 4 6 

Charity IO a AEN) 

Rusum weet Oe Aen 0) 

| Homali Ga PY AD) 
j Pakki .. - O14 90 
Chintali AA AN 
) eee sa 
l4 12 6 

CHITALDRUG MARKET. 


On Cotton valued Rs. 77-15-0, the following were 


‘ debits— 
f : RS. A. P 
l Dallali 1lo 0 
, a Charity EER LO) 
5 Homali PE E RN) 

Pakki. of (DERG) 

Cow Fund EEA ASO 
i Rusum sian ace Otel ame) 
8 Battara ia 1-8 0 
) Peat Sei 
jl 3 13. 0 
l La aS 
b In the Bangalore market the debits for ragi com- 
We: prise: commission at Rs. 23 per cent, Rusum at 
c l anna per cart, charity 3 pies per cart, servants 

4 seers per cart, sodi 4 seers per cart, sample 

4 2 seers. 
y Dor Jaggery in Bangalore the debits are: Rs. 24 
e commission per cart, 1] anna Rusum per cart, 
y 3 pies charity per cart, $to 1 md, “Allu” per 
k cart, l anna per rupee, Padilattu 6 pies per 
3 bag of (7 mds.), Chakka #md. for servants 
3} as “Mandi Seru”. 


For Arecannt in Shimoga: 2 annas a maund com- 

mission, 4annas per Rs. 100. padikattu, and 
y one month’s credit, or 12 per cent discount for 
spot cash. Servants Thalavase at 14md. for 
100 maunds, and Tharapadi at 3 large handfuls 
viene for each heap are also taken. 


; Weights and measures are bewildering in 
; | their diveysity from market, to market; there 
18 the added confusion of stones large and 
small serving as weights instead of regulation 
Weights; the candaca. is 50 seers (Koppa), 
100 seers (Bannur), 160 scers,! 
Mysore), 200 seers (Hassan), 320 seers (Nela- 
4 Mangala), and 2,000 seers (Goribidnur), 400 
| Scers (Davangere),. 1000 seers “(Chennagiri),” 
| 1,600 seers (Shikarpur) and the seer is 22, 24, 
| 48, 32 and 36 tolas, the maund is 40 seers, 
4 seers, 48 seers and 60 seers depending 
Upon the locality and the class of goods.. The 
Uying weights, moreover, are in most cases 


8 in small lots, quantities which can easily 
~ Weighed in maunds or hundredweights 


More, with the ‘ extraCc-osmalu 
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180 -seers , 


marketing of produce. If co-operative societies 
and should arise naturally and not be the 
arger than the selling. weights, ostensibly 


“2 cover risks of driage and wastage, but 
Teality an impost. The practice of weigh- 


í] 
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weighing and the unlimited scope-for the 
skill of the weighing kamal is also common 
even where better facilities exist. Over the 
weighing methods. and the petty harassing, 
the levies and exactions and mamools in the 
weighing yard one must draw the veil. 

The uncertainty of prices even within 
short intervals of time is another feature and 
perhaps has to be put up with, but complaints 
about the manipulation resorted to to raise 
hopes and bring about slumps and generally 
to keep the seller in ignorance of prices-in 
the larger buying markets reveal a further 
serious disability in marketing. 

The greatest obstacle to breaking through’ 
these disabilities is of course the merchants’ $ 
hold on the ryot as creditor. Cash loans to 
meet the expenses of cultivation and of 
domestic need are made by the merchant 
in addition to part payments upon produce 
actually delivered ; oftentimes, especially in 
the smaller centres, the merchant supplies 
goods as well, on account. : The merchant 
is most elastic and accommodating in his 
demands which is really giving the debtor 
a longer bit of rope. Itis,however, seldom 
recognized as such, but on the other hand, 
is greatly appreciated. This unavoidable need 
for financing theryot andthe peculiar advan- 
tage of the individual creditor as opposed 
to that of a bank or corporation will remain i 
very difficult:matters to deal with in respect of AE 
co operative marketing societies. In fact, a 
good many of the abuses referred ta will be 
traced by the merchant, to the fact of -his 
being the ryot’s banker as well and the 
consequent need for providing against possible 
losses. In this connection we should also 
remember that our country is not peculiar 
in this respect nor our merchant classes tainted 
with a double dose of original sin. There is 
something like occupational mentality which 
is universal, irrespective of race or country, -i 
and similar, trades ‘breed similar practices. : 

The above survey will bring out that in uo. 
field. of co-operative activity, is there that 
incentive for the producers to combine and 
co-operate than inithe field -of: the. joint - 


should be the result of a real and, pressing need - 
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reason why any good society of the kind has 
not come into existence is a full recognition 
of these difficulties. , 

We shall therefore-now briefly touch upon 
a few requirements that appear to me of 
immediate and- practical application to the 
starting and successful working of the market- 
: ing societies. 

. Firstly, with regard to the kind of produce 
| to be handled, it will be advantageous to 
confine operations to produce that does not 
deteriorate in quality or lose in weight by 
driage and wastage to any considerable extent 

in storage. Commercial products like oil- 
seeds, cotton, areca, coffee and cardamoms 

may likewise be given preference as against 
ordinary: food grains. Terishable’ produce 
requiring expensive cold storage accommoda- 

tion and jaggery which though an important 
product is still liable to heavy deterioration 

in storage cannot similarly come in the desired 

class. Groundnuts and copra are -suitable 
products in view of the high prices ruling 

“at certain seasons, but require a great ‘deal 

of storage room and are further not altogether 

free from the risk of deterioration. Neverthe- 

Jess in the method of handling, which I shall 
describe, these drawbacks can be provided 

for to some extent. The need for storage 
accommodation cannot be entirely dispensed 

with and it will be'a great advantage if provi- 

sion can be made for it. In fact, any system 

of produce loans to societies will have to 
reckon with the need for assistance in afford- 

Ing storage room large or small according 

5 to the type of societies and the product to be 
stored. The Cotton Sale Socictics of Hubli 

and Gadag have godowns and open yards 

_ several acres in extent while the Cotton Sale 
Society of Maradihalli village of Chitaldrug 
_ Was able to carry on with just a small room 
_ Which was provided by the ginning factory. 
es Tt will be also advisable to start societies 
preferably for the sale of articles of special 


Agricultural Department, because the working 
of Peers will not be attended with 
ficulties inevitable to the handling of goods 
the: otdinary type. For one thing the 
tition with existing merchants will not 
at any rate will not be serious and 


_ merit, say, a special variety put out by the. 
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and even now confine their operations largely 
only to these cottons. Jn our own cotton 
tracts, it is the aim to start only such societies 
modelled upon the one that has been success. 
fully working for some years now. Though 
this, however, may have the first preference 
still wherever a study of the marketing prac- 
tices discloses an undue hardship to producers 
the need arises for that particular produce 
to be taken up as suitable for Co-operative 
sale. 

Such a product is arecanut in the Malnad 
which has formed the subject of investigation 
on more than one occasion, and been singled 
out for special measures of relief. These two 
articles, viz., areca in the Malnad, improved 
cotton in Chitaldrug will, 1 think, furnish 
ample scope for the starting of produce sale 
societies and may for the reason stated be taken 
up in the fitst instance for practical action, 

I shall now pass on to a description of 
some successful produce seiling co-operative 
societies so as to bring out the principles and 
the methods involved in their workirg. The 
outstanding examples of successful produce 
sale societies are certainly the cotton sale 
societies in Hubli and Gadag and Dharwar. 
These, as I mentioned already, were started 
at the outset ‘with the object of securing for 
the superior cotton grown by the ‘ryots on the 
recommendation of the Agricultural Depart- 


ment as big a price as possible and developed 


out of the auction sale arrangements organized 
by the Department itself. Now they have 
grown into very large proportion and 
the stock sold in 1929-30 by the Hubli and 
Gadag Societies was Rs. 9 lakhs and Rs. 15 
lakhs in value respectively. Their methed 
of working is somewhat hs below. Cotton 
seed of the improved variety is ‘supplied by 
the Agricultural Department and is sal 
through the primary socicties in villages to 
the ryots. These “primary societies als? 
Teceive in the cultivation season loans from 


the Central Sale Societies for advancing i 
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picked it is brought to the Central Society 
in Hubli and Gadag for sale. I may add that 


tke two Central Societies deal in two different 

types of cotton. Hubli deals in what we would 

call Sannahatti and Gadag in Doddahatti, 

è poth. being selections put out by the Agri- 
a cultural Department. On arrival at the 
8, Society's sale yards each man’s produce is 
Ce weighed and graded into diferent classes 
ve and stored. Yarious deductions are. made 
| for sample, driage and inequalities in weigh- 

id ing. A memo of the net quantity credited 
on jn each class is handed to the member, which 
q | he presents at the Society's offices and accord- 
v0 ing to the quantity delivered an advance 
ad payment on account is made if the member 
sh requires it. Usually this is 60 per cent 
le | of the estimated value, Periodically, that 
en is, about once a fortnight, an auction sale 
is held prior to which the quantities available 

of | in each class are well advertised. These 


ve auctions are attended by very large buying 


nd | firms among whom are the mills in our State 
he | also. Members’ accounts are settled finally 
ce | after the auction. All advances including 
ule loans taken from the primary society being 
i. reckoned with interest at 9 per cent and 
ed deducted. There ts no pooling of all members’ 
or cotton and payment on average price for the 
he season. Members can bring in their cotton 
rt in good time for any of the auctions and usually 
ed | do for-more than one so as to even up risks 
ed of vise and fall in prices. After the year’s 
ve | accounts are made-up there is the usual 
nd {| division of profits members getting dividends 
nd | and rebates. ‘These are all societies solely 
15 | intended for cotton sale and are not banking 
ed | societies except for the extent of making cash 
on | advances through primary societies to mem- 


by | bers. They*are both financed by the Central 
Id | Bank. Some of these receive for sale not 


to | only members’ cotton but non-members’ cotton 
Fo | also and to that extent deviate slightly from 
m | Pure Sale Societies. They axe both under 
to eXpert. management ‘and work in close 


| co-operation with the Agricultural Department 
| Who place a fairly large staff at their disposal 


the sale season in the central markets. 

The Department also purchases pure seed 
from the Socicties; cotton belonging to the 
highest grade is reserved and is. specially 


These. socie 


Ment for this purpose.. 
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‘price for local cotton in view of its quality 


| throughout the operation in the field and at. 


| Sinned under the supervision of the Depart- 
ies have A; 
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faced by a boycott of the auction sale by 
the local dealers aud their larger clientele. 
Fortunately, they had the sympathy of the S 
mils especially the Tata’s. Thanks to this : 
help and the loyalty of their own members, 
they were able to break the back of the opposi- 
tion and establish themselves more firmly. 

These societies belong to one type. Now 
T shall describe another type—the Co-operative 
Credit Society of Maradihalli village in the 
Hiriyur Taluk. This also was started with 
the same object of obtaining better prices 
for a better type of cotton, viz., the strain 
called Selection 69 put out by our Agricultural 
Department. ‘The joint sale here is organized 
and conducted as an adjunct to the’ credit : 3 
socicty itself; that is to say just as a large ; 
number of Credit Societies in our State 
conduct the sale of improved implements, oe 
manures and seeds as an adjunct to their 
banking business as I have described already, 
in the same way this Society has taken up 
the Co-operative Sale of members’ produce 
as a side line. Pure seeds of the improved 
variety are supplied by the Agricultural 
Department ; the members undertake to grow 
it without mixture ; the standing crop grown 
therefrom is inspected and accidental mixtures 
rogued out. The cotton is pooled and sold 
through the society. This little society has 
gone one step further than the Hubli Societies, 
because it gins the produce and puts it up 
in pressed bales before sale. A cash advance 
is made to the members some time before 
the crop comes in, from money advanced as hy 
a loan from the Apex Bank. The produce y A 
is not stored in any Central Store belonging 
to the society butis kept in the owner's charge | 
in his own house. Sale was effected in the 
first two years in only one instalment, but 
latterly the society was able to do it in more 
than one lot and thereby was able to reduce 
the risks of a fluctuating market. At every ~ 
sale the cotton fetched a premium over the 


Z 


and purity; the society furpher derived the 
adyantages of selling ginned and pressed , 
cotton the profits from which process would 
otherwise have gone to the intermediary — 
agents. -The ginning also enables 
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immediately thereafter the loan from the 
bank is also repaid. The loans taken were 
Rs. 3,000, Rs, 5,000 and Rs. 8,000 during 
the last 3 years respectively; the cotton 
gold was 38 bales, 99 bales and 250 bales 
respectively during ‘these years. The -profits 
due to premium and the sale of pure seed as 
compared with that for the local cotton was 
Rs. 2,474 in the last season, while society s 
savings in middlemen’s charges further added 
materially to their profits. 

The successful working of this little organ- 
ization is you will admit a matter for gratifica- 
tion and it is this type of societies that I 
would commend for being fostered throughout 
the cotton tract; the Department is trying 
to induce other societies to take up similar 
work and at last 3 more are expected to come 
in: the current season. The trouble unfortu- 
nately. is the unsatisfactory condition , of 
many of the existing credit socicties. They 
are in varying stages of decay, having served 
their purpose of obtaining loans for a few 
prominent men in the earlier years for which 
they were evidently started. This new work 
fortunately, on the other hand, is a life-giving 
element but as far as their credit-worthiness 
goes they are-in the position of the gentleman 
who complained that no Bank would lend 
him money, some bevause they did not know 

him, and others because they knew him. The 
trouble therefore lies mainly in getting them 
loans for advancing to their members. But 
I am hopeful that in the case of some at least 
means may be found to get over this difficulty. 
In any case J think this is certainly the most 
promising field for the organization of co- 
operative sale societies; the area for one 
thing certainly warrants it because we have 
covered nearly 50 per cent of the total cotton 
area with our new variety. 

In this type of societies which I may call 
the “ Mysore” type the chief point to notice 

is that the joint sale of produce forms part 

of the work of the existing credit societies. 

There is no new special society started for 
| the purpose. The entrusting of agricultural 

work like this one and the sale of implements 

manures and seeds, to the credit societies 
was not at first favoured because it was said 
that the bulk of the members had no interest 
a in the work and were quite opposed to it. 
~ This is of course true to a certain extent but 
in purely agricultural tracts and especially 
here one type of cultivation prevails like 


ul 
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type is that it is possible to obtain a competent 


is great. One great point in favour of this 


managing body the lack of which is the 
commonest obstacle to the starting of Rural | 
Societies of any kind. The business js also 
of manageable dimensions, the risks involved 
are not great, the need for large storage accom- 
modation will not arise, and the relief afforded 
will nevertheless be very material] probably 
vot less than what may be obtained even 
through a larger central special society. More- 
over, though in the beginning the organization 
will supplant the middlemen of only the first 
one or two steps in the marketing structure 
it is possible that direct sales may develop 
between the societies and important ouiside 
buyers. eliminating thereby all the inter- 
mediaries and saving the wages of their 
service. If a central society should he con- 
templated, these smaller ones would have 
secured the necessary experience and will 
form primary units, constituting the central 
society into one made up of societies rather 
than of individuals. 

A point of intimate contact of the Agricul- 
tural Department with the areca grower 
in the Malnad is the sale of spraying materials 
for combating Koleroga which is at present 
a very large business. Co-operative Credit 
Societies will be taking up the saic of these 
to their members to an increasing extent. 
If such societies should he enabled to undertake 
the joint sale of areca for their members m 
the same way as the cotton sale Societies 
it will be a great help to these ryots whose 
need is very real and conditions of life very 
hard. It should be quite possible to make 4 
success of such small undertakings and 1 
that case the example of the first society cau 
be copied by other socicties of «which there 
are a large number in the Malnad and relie 
can by this means be afforded to quite a large 
number of garden owners..1 have gres 
hopes of these small ventures and commen 
the method for practical action.* C 


* Paper read on the occasion of the Tnternation®l 

Co-operators’ Day Celebrations at Bangalore, 

November 1933. ‘of 
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So violent has been the depreciatio f 
the dollar that it is now on the verge © 
panty with*the sterling. Ifit is stabilize’ 
when it reaches parity, the: United, States 
may be willing to -discuss stabilization 
The deadlock in the World Economic Cont 
ence may then be removed. According ee 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain the depreciation 


he i id j unnatural and att 
N Nea that it can be 
tained at its low level with great « 
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An attempt is made to point out the glaring 
inequalities in the matter of financial redis- 
tribution proposed by the White Paper. The 
honest misgivings in the minds of the writer 
arising out of the proposed financial relations 
between the All-tnélia Federal Government 
federating units including the Native 
States make lim believe that the scheme will 
not be a success. The main points can he 
briefly outlined in the following manner :— 
Since the Davidson Committee failed to 
give adequate justice the position is not being 
rectified. It attempted to saddle the Federa- 
tion with a payment of about one crore of 
Rupees to the Native States. Neither the 
Peel nor the Percy Committees have done 
any justice in this direction. It is well known 
that the Percy Committee favoured the Native 
States unduly at the expense of the British 
Provinces thus breaking the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Federal taxation which requires the 
levying of tax burden on all units on an equal 
and equitable basis. “This is the most 
important underlying weakness of the finance 
‘of Federated India as contemplated by the 
White Paper. It is only a Federal surcharge on 
Income-tax which will be paid by the Native 
States. But many of the Native States have 
no intention of levying income-tax. They 
uphold the mistaken view that a Federation 
should levy indirect taxation alone. The 
Corporation tax raised in the Native States 
wül be cedet to the Federation after the period 
of ten years. 
The White. Paper endorses the necessity 


of the gradual abolition of payments by the: 


Native States as envisaged by the Davidson 
Committee. This abolition is conditioned by 
the fact of immunity existing between the 
State and the Federal Government of India 
in respect of certain heads cf revenue such as 


Salt, sea customs, posts and telegraphs. It 


1s suggested that a Financial Tribunal should 
determine “the contributing amount, the 
immunities, ¢ and payments from the Federa- 


tion to the Native States who have ceded 
erritories to the Crown. 


Some of the major 
South Indian Native States require that the 
Subsidies they are getting should be written 
off. It is actual experience alone which can 


show how much revenue won Papiie 
the 
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is over. At any rate the saddling of the 
Federal Government with the dey of ¢ compen- 
sating the Native States to the extent of 
one crore from Federal coffers is avoided. 

Nextly, the sources of revenue allotted to 
the Provinces are very inelastic. (See List 
Two, twelve to seventy-two where the dif- 
ferent items are enumerated.) These are 
almost insufficient to finance part of the cla- 
mant needs of the Provinces under such heads 
as education, public health, agriculture and 
industries. Public opinion insists on` the 
Provinces getting expansive sources of income 
for untilization on nation-building depart- 
ments. The cardinal principle that all fiscal 
resources should be in the hands of the older 
provinces and the federating units and that 
deduction should he made to maintain the 
newly created Federal Government in times 
of exigencies is not borne in mind.. Normally 
speaking all Governments—I'ederal, Frovin- 
cial and Local—should have elastic sources 
of revenue. This can arise only when there 
is growing national prosperity and rising 
revenue, It might also be that under such 
conditions the entire taxtion of the different 
Governments would be absorbing only asmaller 
and smaller part of the rising annuali income 
of the people. 

Again the Federal Government, is A 
by the Peel Committee and the Perey Com- 
mittee of a modest surplus of 4.50 crores of 


“Rupees even without insisting on monopolies 


and the widening of the commercial activities 
or industrial activity of the State. This 
could easily have been made the nucleus of 
a National fund from which grants-in-aid 
could be made to the deserving Provinces. 
But the financial deficits of the Provinces 
amounting to 3,82 crores arising out of the Perey 
Committee’s suggestions had to be wiped off, 
The White Paper discards indeed the entize 
separation of revenues and restores the con- 
ception of “divided heads” in another shape. 
While Import duties (except on salt), contri- 
putions from Railways and Federal Commer- 
cial undertakings, Coinage Frofits and share 
in profits of the RNS Bank are to be wl olly 
ceded to the Federal Government the di 


heads are ‘the following 
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(5) terminal.taxes on toads and passengers, 
(6) certain stamp duties. In case of (1) to 
(4) the main revenue is to be a Fedaral item but 
ashare can be assigned to Provinces. Smi- 
larly in case of (5) and (6) the revenue is to 
be provincial but the Federal Government 
can impose a surcharge and secure revenue 
by means of these surcharges. Again taxes 
on income form the major divided head and 
a sort of balancing factor. The Corpora- 
tion tax will be Federal. The tax on officers 
f the Federal Government will be Federal. 
The rest of the proceeds excluding the Federal 
a surcharges have to be divided and an 
£45 amount roughly ranging from 25 to 50 per 
cant ought to be ceded to the Provinces. 
All legislation on income excepting that of 
agricultural income-tax is to be wholly 
Federal. The Federating Native States have 
to contribute income-tax surcharges as, do 
the other Provinces and after ten years the 
corporation tax collected by them has to be 
ceded to the Federal coffers. The Provinces 
are giyen the right to levy surcharges up to 
twelve and half per cent maximum on current 
tates on personal income-tax of residents 
living in the Provinees. But it is already 
feared that the suggestions of surcharges 
would be impracticable and would not suit 
the conditions of our country. 

The agricultural provinces are bound to 
be well off and would gain materially at the 
expense of the manufacturing provinces un- 
less and until the 10 per cent deducted from 
Imcome-tax varies differently in both cases, 
vga the agricultural getting less, say, fifty 
per cent and the industrial more, say, seventy- 
five per cent. The different provinces should 
spend this yield wisely and secure a better 
re-alignment of economic life. Some of 
the provinces would indeed have to be fed 
with subventions for a period of years and 
SA these subventions must be based on some 
equitable principle or other, The N. W. F. 
Province, the newly created provinces like 
Sind and Orissa and the older deficit provinces 
like Assam have to secure these subventions 
_ ether on a permanent basis or temporarily 
period of ten years. After the transi- 

q over financially stable provinces 
mo these crutches. 


efficiency of the 
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income-tax revenues of the province, 
initial encroachment might be for a period of 
three years or cover a longer period, say 
ten years. Thus due provision has been made 
for financing provincial as well as federal 
deficits in the formative period of the new 
Federal constitution. The one need not be the 
pentioner_of the other. The scheme thus is 
theoretically sound. Access to the purse of 
the people is also eranted by creating and 
levying new taxes which can be annexed as 
items of Federal revenue. 

The Percy Committee discovered that no 
expansive additional sources of taxation exist 
either for the Federation or the Provinees— 
a fact which inveighs materially against the 
supposed satisfactory economic progress ‘of 
the people. That there is no fresh field of 
direct taxability anywhere is the concensus 
of opinion. The White Paper, however, in 
Appendix VI suggests sources of 
revenue both to the federation as well as the 
provinces. List’ Two enumerates the pro- 
vincial items and clause 54 of List One says 
that “the imposition and administration of 


This 


several 


taxes not otherwise specified in this List I- 


or If be given to the Federal Government. 
This can be done after securing the consent ’ 
of the Governor-General and: after consulting 
Federal and Provincial. Ministers. Unless 
another financial enquiry is conducted’ the 
actual yield of revenue cannot be discovered.” 
Though some amount of ingenuity has been 
shown in the direction of criticising the White 
Paper rather adversely not one critic has heen 
shrewd enough to point out that no financial 
committee of recent times has studied the 
position and prospects of local finances. No 
adequate system of local taxation has. been 
devised either by the Pee] Committee, the 
Perey Committee or the White Paper. The. 
financial needs and other aspects of the local 
Governments have been completely forgotten: 
But the need for rural development: is no, less 
urgent. A separate system of local taxation 
has not heen envisaged as it has been the: 
case in the U.S.A, where distinct separation 
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THE STRUCTURE OF 

low taxable capacity seems to be the only 

srational escape out of the inconvenient finan- 
cial situation so far as local finances are con- 
„cerned for there is no tangible surplus in any 
òf the Provincial Governments to render the 
present system of grants-in-aid to local 
Governments an effective measure as in the 
U.S.A., Canada, Germany and other coun- 
tries. In the United Kingdom the Exchequer 

grants general contributions. From 1930- to 
1933 is the first period of fixed grant. From 
1933 to 1937 would be the second period and 
after that year it will be for a period of five 
years. this grant additional and 
supplementary grants are also made. (Vide 
the “May Committee Report”, pp. 210 to 212 
—cmd 5920). 

Even the Federal Government of our 
country would have to make the grants-in- 
aid for some loco-national services are being 
performed by the local Governments. The 
general interdependence between national and 
local finance has to be more widely appre- 
ciated and acted upon. Many of the local 
boards have done remarkable service with 
regard to medical relief, public health, sanita- 
tion and village communications. Taking 
Bengal into consideration, it haè been suggest- 
ed that the cess of one anna in the rupee ought 
to be increased: to at least two annas as in. the 
case of other provinces.* Bengal did recently 
enhance the original cess for educational 
purposes. Resides, itis erroneous to consider 
that the original figure of 1880 has not heen 
increased ut all. Demands under the Cess 
Act of. 1880 are as follows. But even this 
increase las failed to develop corporate insti- 
tutions in Bengal villages. 

Tt is indeed difficult then to state what the 
entire present or prospective Federal finances 
or revenues would amount to in the first ten 
Years of the newly created All-India Federa- 

Even a rough computation, as in the 


Besides 


| the scope of any single expert financial calcu- 
| lator. Tn the absence of a recent scientific 
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The Census Report of Bengal (1921) says: “A local 
ery has to. be\constituted where nothing of the 


existed before. A matter of even: greater diffi- 


is that the social qualities of public sense of dut; 
ill to subordinate private wishes and to publi 
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survey of the relative taxable capacity it would 
be impossible to hazard any guess. 


Figures’ three 0’s omitted. (Rupees.) 
Name of the area, 1899 1928 
Burdwan 392 925 
Birbhum T 138 160 
Bankura .. Ko A 96 221. 
Midnapore .. oe Cro 738 
Hughly and Howrah 225 303 
24 Parganas 237 534 
Nadia = 154 323 
Murshidabad 144 180 
Jessore 203 445 
Khulna oa c 160, 278 
Dacca 56 ae T 76 329 
Mymensingh 367 696 
Faridpur rs .. 140 238 
Bakarganj .. eA fo 48 514 
Chittagong .. 177 249 
Tippera 225 332 
Noakhali 150 243 
Rajshai 183 336 
Dinajpur .. 163 309 
Jalpaiguri .. 132 248 
Rangpur 270 492 
Bogra Se 100 131 
Pana ee Şo Bo Ns) 163 
Malda $ Bi dom, (8 ‘lm n 
Darjeeling .. oe SD 35 76 
Total 4,813 8,511 


But it must be admitted that it is a dis- 
tinct improvement on the situation created 
bythe suggestions of the Perey committee. 
The Native States contribute more than 
before ‘but they ought to have ceded more 
taxing powers to the Federal finance. A more 
equitable system of division in the matter of 
the all-India Income-tax and the inauguration 
of divided heads. the provision of subven- 
tions to deficit provinces, and wise arrange- 


ments to eke oufi more financial resources for’ - 


covering up the deficit in Federal finances are 
all distinct improvements. Still the: White 
Paper does not properly appreciate the neces- 
sity to have drastic cuts in civil and military 
expenditure items of the Federal Government. 
Greater ` provision for: social services and 
‘ amenity developments > on the part-of all 


Governments is a clamant need and the re- 


orientation of financial policy of all Govern- 


a 


ments should he in the above direction. Such — 
a thing would be a profitable investment of the 
national resources. cha haa y 
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Reforming Youth. 


By C. Madhava Rao, M.A. 


In March last.a Committee was appointed 
by the Governinent of Bombay to inquire 
into the care of destitute children and young 
offenders. It has just issued the first part of 
its report dealing with the first five of the 
matters referred to it. These were :—(i) to 
consider and make recommendations for the 
better co-ordination of the work of the various 
institutions operating under the Bombay 
Children Act, the Apperentices Act, the 
Reformatory Schools Act and the Bombay 
Borstal Schools Act; (ii) to consider and 
make recommendations for the best use of 
available grants; (iii) to consider whether 
juveniles from outside the Presidency should 
be admitted to these institutions: (iv) to 
examine the methods of ensuring future 
employment for those trained at the schools, 
including especially agriculture ; (v) to examine 


the arrangements connected with “ After- 
eure,’ including particularly the present 


facilities for training workers among juvenile 
delinquents, and to make suggestions for 
improving these facilities. The Committee 
proposes to report on the important matter 
which forms the last of its terms of reference 
subsequently, namely, (vi) to consider the 
subject in its relation to the Beggar and 
“Mawali” problems in Bombay City and to 
make recommendations. 

_ The Report, which is a thoroughly construc- 
tive one, gives insight into the practical work 
already being done in caring for juvenile 
destitutes and delinquents not only at institu- 
tionsin Bombay city such as the David Sassoon 
Reformatory School, the Umarkhadi Childrens 
Home and the Bombay Juvenile Court, where 
methods appear very up-to-date in many 
Pe, respects, but also by, the Jail Department, 
s ‘the Educational Department and the Back- 

i . ward Class Officer’s Department in the mofussil, 
__ The principal recommendation. of the Com- 

mittee is the creation of a juvenile branch 
in charge of a Chief Inspector under the Back- 

ward Class Officer to administer all work in 

connection with juvenile destitutes and delin- 

quents up to the age of 16 throughout the 

Presidency, As regards the question whether 

the oe eee which is meant for those 
en 10 and 21 years of age, 

placed under thi eh, ae Boece 


16 hairman (Mr. Starte), 


ail PER Íõkul Rangavapsaile Haliiherc home treatment a 


enile supervision is possible, that should be 


Branch has functioned for five years ané the 
rest of the Committee (Mr. R. K. Innes 
Mr. T. Sinclair Kennedy, Mr. Frank Oliveira. 
Mr. M. R. Bade, Mr. J. S. Kadri, Mr. R. R. 
Bakhale and Mr. J. C. Bolton), while paying 
a tribute to the present administration of the 
Borstal School, recommend that it should þe 
transferred to the Juvenile Branch, five years 
after the branch has been established, ` 

Another far-reaching recommendation is 
that the Children Act, which is at present in 
full operation in Eombay City, in partial 
operation in the Suburban district and in 
theoretical operation in Lonavla, should be 
applied throughout the Presidency of Bombay 
and that the Reformatory Schools Act and 
the Apprentices Act should cease to apply 
to that Presidency. There would then be 
two Acts in operation, the Children Act apply- 
ing to children up to 16 and the Borstal Act 
applying to young men and women of between 
16 and 21. From this proposal flows the 
recommendation that every district should 
have its organization to deal with juvenile 
destitutes and delinquents, and this, it is 
suggested, should bein the hands of the head- 
quarters juvenile court magistrate, who 1s 
considered a necessity in any case. ln the 
large urban areas like Karachi, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur, Poona and Hubli, a local society 
is recommended to administer the remand 
home, probation work, investigation, certified 
schools and after-care work: these activities 
being financed partly by an endowment fund 
collected locally and, as to the balance, by 
equal contributions from Government and 
the Municipality. The cost of a remand home 
is estimated at about Rs. 6,000 a year.’ 

While deploring the inadequacy of the 
existing institutions for housing juvenile delin- 
quents, the Committee suggests that thé 
demand on localinstitutions may be diminished 
by repatriating the children who drift into 
Bombay from other Provinces (usually by 
escaping the vigilance of railway guaras 
and, owing to language and other difficultsess 


q 


cannot profit from local institutions and n a 
an inereased use of licensing out and proban oa a 
One of the most serious gapsin present arrange 


ments is the absence of any reformato 


school. for girls. While girl delinquents 47 


comparatively few, they are often ont 
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} Central Tea Association. 


put an institution on the cottage home type 
for fhe whole Presidency should be provided, 
and should cater for girls under 16 and girl 
offenders between 16 and 21 and for boys 
under seven. 

For the certified schools in general the 
simplest standard of living is recommended. 
Government and local bodies should assist 
in finding employment for boys suitably 
trained. The Committee admits that the 
main training in’ the Reformatory School 
‘must remain industrial, but facilities for 
agricultural training should be extended. The 
Yeravda Reformatory School should remain 


| predominantly industrial and a new agricul- 


tural training school should be started. When 
boys are due for release suitable assistance 
to settle them in agricutlture should be given. 
The Committee suggests that the provision 
of a training ship should be examined. The 
Committee emphasizes the inferiority of 
institutional life to home life under super- 
vision, but points «out that unfortunately at 
present in India the possibility of treatraent 
by probation is limited by many difficulties. 
A central weakness is the lack of trained 
workers and effective specialized training 
facilities. The reformation of a young offender 
requires selection of the right form of treat- 
ment by the court; right treatment in any 
institution to which he may he committed; 
and the right method of supervision if treated 
in the open. Facilities for training are essen- 
tial to ensure that men and women of the 
tight type ave adequately equipped for this 
specialized work. The lack of any system 
of compulsory education is a serious handicap. 
The unoccupied child is potentially the delin- 
quent child. The illiterate child is likely 
to develop into the irresponsible parent. 
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Each session of the Juvenile Court in Bombay 
City reveals, to an appalling degree, the 
complete lack of parental control. Few steps 
have been taken to educate public opinion 
on the value of the work which aims at 
reclaiming young life. Its .cost should be 
reckoned in human rather than merely 
money value and against such cost should be 
off-set the consequent reduction in adult 
crime which has already been experienced 
as a result of modern methods of dealing with 
juvenile delinquents and destitutes in the 
West. 


One of the most urgent needs is the develop- 


ment of a well-organized system of after-care. 
The Committee proposes to secure this by 
making the juvenile court magistrate of each 
district chairman of the Managing Committee 
of the District Borstal After-care Association 
and in Bombay by the formation of a City 
After-care Association composed mainly of 
influential employers. The raison Metre of 
the proposal is that the Association should 
largely function as an employment. bureau. 
It is suggested that the Sheppard After-care 
Association which deals at present only with 
the David Sassoon Reformatory boys should, 
if possible, be brought into the scheme. 

lt is proposed that the Children Act should 
be amended to provide for probation until 
an All-India Act comes into being. The 
probation officer would, if possible, be a salaried 
worker and be under the general advisory 
control of the Chief Inspector. 

The Report ought to prove of value beyond 
Bombay Presidency as the suggestions made 
in’ it are of general application. They are 
not only well-conceived but also eminently 
practical. 


i 1 

According to the Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal of New York, powdered tea is 
being introduced to the American public 
this summer at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
following ideas developed by the Japan 
A quarter of a 
perontul of the powder, with sugar, in a glass 
o 


f ice water gives a delightful iced tea, with: 


a fresh, mint-like colour. It is also used 
to flavour and colour ice-cream and cakes. 
It gives an excellent colour and flavour to 
fruit juices. The tea used is grown in the 
Shizuoka prefecture south of Tokio. 


_ in hard wood with no hangings. 
3 CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


The “Mitropa” who operate the sleeping 
and restaurant cars on the German Railways, 
are equipping the sleeping cars with light 
signals instead of bells. When the passenger 
presses the button, a dise in the compartment 
with the words “Steward is coming” lights 


up. Half of the cars have already been thus | 


equipped. In compartments with rubber- 
flooring, a rug in a freshly laundered slip is 
supplied daily. This is a further hygienic 
improvement, doing away with the last “ dust- 
catcher”, for the compartments are finished 


if 
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; Co-operative Banking in Mysore. 
By Rajasevasakta B. Srinivasiengar, BA BL; 
Financial Secretary to the Government of Mysore (Retd.). 


What is Banking? A jesting definition 
of a Bank is that it is an agency, designed 
to help in marrying idle money with idle 
resources of capital and labour. Whether 
this is a correct definition or even an intelligible 
description of a bank, we need not tarry to 
discuss. 

As everybody knows, it acts as a link between 
the lender and the borrower, the owner of 
idle capital and the person appropriating it 
for his own purposes. The chief function 
of a bank is to collect the former's savings 
and to transfer them to the latter, wisely. 
And in doing so it endeavours to create new 
credit or bank deposits as they are technically 
called. The importance of a bank therefore 
consists in the extent and magnitude of such 
‘credits or means of payment placed at the 
disposal of its customers. 

I may elucidate the point by an illustration. 

A has deposited Rs. 10,000 in cash in a Bank. 
B applies for a loan of the said amount and 
is granted accommodation for purposcs of 
house building. He docs not draw the amount 
immediately, but places the loan amount 
in deposit with the said bank, with the object 
of operating on it in due course. Assuming 
that B is able to meet his obligatiors by the 
_ issue of cheques drawn on the Rank, which 
a it may be remembered, are trarsferable 

: by endorsement, the purposes of money 
are served by such means of payment without 
actual cash being passed on from hand to 
hand. New money is thus created without 
expense by the Bank. Assuming alo that 
i the Bank keeps an adequate amount in the 

g liquid form to mect the claims of depositors 
` and its other creditors as and when they are 
“presented, we may easily understand that 

it exercises a powerfnl influence on the foster- 
ing of credit. 

The extent up to which a bank can create 
_uew credit depends not only on the demand for 
borrowing but also on the willingness of the 
borrower in making use of the Kank as the 
ustodian of his own funds, For financing 
erations the Bank will have to press 

more than one resource in con- 
ith the nature and extent of the 

; deman: 


difficulties baffling solution crop up in actual 


practice. j 
In a civilized society, indebtedness in some . 
form or other ıs inevitable. ? 


Debts may .be incurred for productive 
purposes creating goods, etc., or for other 
objects, e.g., for reiieving past indebtedness, 
The credit required by the borrower may be 
for a short period or for a long term, Theo- 
retically it would be unsound for a Bank to ` 
utilize its call or short period deposits for 
granting long term loans. But in practice it 
is found that Banks involuntarily drift into 
the said position, relying on the continued 
confidence infused into the minds of its 
depositors. Strictly speaking the higher the 
proportion of its deposits to its total resources 
the more’ careful will a bank have to be to 
keep its assets in a liquid form or on stable 
position, 

I find from the latest available Administra- 
tion Report of the Co-operative Department 
that deposit funds aggregate over a crore of 
Rupees and constitute about half of the total 
working capital of co-operative societies in the » 
State. (Rs. 2 crores.) Excluding the Land 
Mortgage Banks, which are specially created to 
deal with long-term credit in rural parts, we 
may say generally that under present conditions 
co-operative banks, like commercial banks have 
to depend largely on public deposits on out- 
side loans for successfully carrying on their 
business. The influence of these banks upon 
the economic life of the country will thus 
depend on the provisions of safety of the 
deposit funds. 


and their appropriation are matters purely 10° 
the management to decide within the respec! 
bye-laws. One of Mow 
action should be 
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amount of its deposit funds to be held in 
easily realizable liquid assets. An arrange- 


ment of this kind is enforced in all sound 
systems of commercial Banking and it is 
necessary that it should be adopted in all 
| co-operative credit institutions as well. This. 
al by itself will not go far enough. A more 
important line of action would he the provi- 
G sion of guaranteeing the public deposits of 
; these institutions through an Insurance Cor- 
re poration under government control, 
ar 
S. I do not think that the scheme entails any 
e additional expenditure to the general tax- 
Jo payer. In consideration of the guarantee 
0 afforded to him, the depositor will doubtless 
vy forego a portion of the interest which he would 
it have received otherwise`and probably the 
0 Bank will also make a reasonable contribution 
d towards the premium. The corporation may 
ts be made self-supporting. qn the first instance, 
ic the guarantee may be confined to small deposits 
es | upto a prescribed maximum and for a limited 
o | term. The idea is not a novel one. In 
le America, a law called The Bank Act of 1933 


has been recently passed under the operation 
of which deposits in Banks up to 10,000 dollars 
will be wholly or partially imsured. The 
suggestion is worth consideration in the 
limited sphere of Co-operative Banking. 


The second direction in which improvement 


v FES 
eh ct T 


50 should be effected is a careful scrutiny of 
re the purposes for which accommodation is 
is | granted. Co-operative institutions have a 
ze peculiarly privileged position in this matter. 
t- The clientele of a Co-operative Bank is 
ir ‘| circumscribed. Its association with its 
m | Customers is closer than in Commercial Banks. 
13 | {In technical parlance there is a current account 
1¢ connection between the bank and each of 

| its customers. The Co-operative Department 
ia can render much useful service in guiding 
e | the co-operative institutions. The Registrar 
n | Stated in his Administration Report for 
e | 1931-52 that the question of granting loans 


le | Only for production purposes can perhaps be 
| vigorously pursued with greater effect only after 
the return to normal conditions. Let us hope for 
theirreturn soon. This leads me to the problem 
of overdues which owing mainly to depression 

ís assumed a serious aspect and has neces- 
Sarily restricted the scope of several co-opera- 
ve credit institutions though for a time 


Some institutions in Mysore in recent tim 
I have to congratulate the authoritie: 


pex Bank, on the action 
Te aera 
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he problem is being: vigorously tackled by — 
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in initiating measures for checking the growth 
of overdues and for properly controlling and 
supervising the financial operations of affiliated 
societies. But the scheme of consolidation and 
ratification which the Bank has taken in hand 
is, in the nature of things, bound to be a 
partial remedy as well as a slow cure. <, 


And in this connection, I have one suggestion 
to offer for consideration. Would it’ not be 
desirable to organize a central institution for 
dealing with the problem as it affects several 
co-operative credit institutions. Debts: whieh 
are supported by assets, hut for some reason 
or other are not easily recoverable, may be 
taken over by an agency which can concentrate 
attention on making the necessary reorganization 
or consolidation in the interests of the borrower, 
leaving the cooperative banks to proceed with 
their ordinary business unhampered by the 
locking up of their working capital. The 
Mysore Land Mortgage Eank has been created 
for the relief of rural indebtedness and the 
creation of a parallel institution to ‘afford 
financial backing to co-operative credit institu- 
tions in the manner suggested seems to be 
within the range of human ingenuity. 


I understand that in Italy an experiment 
is being made in the creation of central institu- 
tions to deal with what are called frozen 
advances of commercial banks. The main 
purpose of such an institution will be to under- 
take suitable schemes of reorganization of 
the financial condition of the borrowers, 
without creating economic disturbance. And 
I have ventured to place before you what 
struck me at the moment, as a possible remedy 
for the Co-operative Banks afflicted with 
the malady of heavy overdues. 
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By The Editor. 


The news that the Government of India 
has decided to invite Mr. Dennis H. Robertson, 
University. lecturer in economics at Cambridge 
and Professor Bowley, probably the most 
eminent statistical expert in England, | to 
Visit India this cold weather in order to initiate 
a: comprehensive economic review of India 
and advise on the organizaiion for economic 
intelligence in’ future will be received with 
considerable interest in this country. Action 
on- these lines has been long overdue and it 
‘is something that at least now the position 
has: been realized and action is being taken. 
As explained below a full development of 
the plan of the economic review may take a 
considerable period and as the Government 
of ndia-desire that this work ghall, as far as 
possible, be conducted by 'ndians the present 
proposal is to associate three ‘ndian econo- 
mists one ac'ing as secretary) with two British 
experts in their preparatory study. The 
idea is that the inilians thus associated in 
the ini ial work would be left. to supervise 
the main task afterwards in which, it is hoped, 
the local Governments, universilics and other 
organizations will co-operate so as to keep 
the cost as low as possible. 

The*exact lines of the enquiry contemplated 
by the Government of 'ndia will not be settled 
until after consultation with experts but 
that as at present visualized, it falls under 
three muin heads : (first) preliminary survey 
based on such dita as are already available 
or can be collected by special enquiries to be 
condacted over a reasonably short period for 
th? pacpose of giving a survey of the present 
economic conditions and particularly the 
developments of the past 10 or 20 years and 
the tendencies which may he expected in 
future; ‘sscond) a survey of India’s existing 
statistical organization and preparation of a 
plan laying down lines for keeping and inter- 
preting statistical records in future so that 
thé Government and the public may have 
to’ put hefore them the main indices of national 
economic life and that the picture as completed 
by. Special surveys may be kept up-to-date ; 
and (third) a thorough and complete economic 
census on’ the lines of the census of production 
in the United Kingdom which may take several 
years to complete. 

There are various special reasons why it is 
ae Important to iniciate a work of this 
ene now. In the first place as a general 
~ Teason it may be said that the world is moving 
_ towards a stage: where economic planning 
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necessary. Apart from this there are Special 
features of the recent policy which make 
it necessary to have information in a much 
fuller and more detailed form than has hitherto 
been available. Cne example.of such necessity 
arises in conneciion with the Cttawa agree. 
ment, the effects of which must be carefully 
watched not only as regards its: immediate 
results but as regards its bearing on the 
future economic development and changcs in 
the flow of trade which it may influence, 
Then again another important special function 
of the economic intelligence and statistical 
records which has to be kept in mind is of 
providing information which will be required by 
the new Reserve Bank of India for the pur pese 
of guiding its currency and credit policy. 
Tt is felt that the India of the future will have 
an even increasing need for accurate diagnosis 
of the working of her own economic organism! 
and for a body of economists trained in scientific! 
methods. One of the great advantages which 
may be provided by the conduct of a full 
economic census will be an opportunity which 
this will provide for training a number of 
young Indians in scientific methods of enquiry 
and if this is started under the supervisicn cf 
experts of this kind who have now been 
invited to come out the results should be very 
beneficial. The step thus contemplated is a part 
of the general plan which ‘has been initiated by 
the Government of India during the past year. 
As a first step in this plan an econcmic sub- 
committee of the Covernor-€ eneial’s Execu- 
tive Council has been set up ard a ccntral 
bureau of economic intelligence and statistics 
has been created at the headquarters out of 
the staff of the Department of Commercial 
intelligence and statistics which preyiously 
had- its place at Calcutta. The services of 
the head of this bureau Dr. Meek and his chief 
assistants have been absorbed durirg the 
past year in special tasks such as considera? 
of the Ottawa agreement and special trade 
negotiations with the Japanese delegatien: 
Theseimmediate tasks have shown increasingly 
the need for such an organization. Itis felt that 
even in the present hard times this is a nec 
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In an order dated 23rd April 1930, the 
Madras Government communicated the report 
of Mr. H. Champion on the consolidation and 
concentration of elementary schools to all 
Jocal bodies and District Educational Councils. 
[n that Order local bodies maintaining ele- 


. | mentary schools were requested to prepare 


in the light of the suggestions made in the 
Report as modified by Government, schemes 
for the consolidation and concentration of 
elementary schools in their areas. Cur readers 
will remember we reviewed that Report at 
some length in these pages. In July 1931, 
the Director of Publie instruction reported 
that very few schemes for the consolidation 
and concentration of elementary schools had 
| been received, and that this was due mainly 
to the apprehension of local bodies that they 
stood to lose the subsidies which they had 
been receiving in respect of schools proposed 
for amalgamation. He accordingly suggested 
that, if any savings were likely to resnit from 
the consolidation and concentration of schools, 
local bodies might be permitted to utilize 
‘them for the provision of further facilities 
for elementary education, e.g., appointment 
of additional teachers and improvement in 
the scale of pay of teachers. The Madras 
Government have carefully considered the 
suggestion and have aiso examined certain 
schemes submitted to them, but in the absence 
_ of information as to the financial effects of 
‘the adoption by ail local bodies of a scheme 
of consolidation and concentration of schools, 
they are unable for the moment to pass any 
definite orders of general application on this 
| question. Bach case will, it is stated, have 
to be considered on its merits, as it comes up. 

The Director of Public 1 nstruction, Madras, 
has also since dealt exhaustively with the 
Question of consolidation and concentration 
| of schools in a special report which he has 
Submitted to the Government and in bringing 
to the notice of the Government certain 
| difficulties in the way of working out and 


| Putting into operation the scheme as formu- 


lated in Mr. Champion’s report, has made 
| the following among other suggestions :— 
(1) that schemes for the consolidation and 
foncentration of elementary schools should 
| take into account all Classes of schools, not 


| nly those managed by-local bodies but those 


Under private management as well; (2) that 
‘Schemes should be prepared by the officers 
of the Education Department and forwarded 
to “local bodies and Distzigt, Educational, 
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Councils ; and (3) that the attention of District 
Educational Councils and local bodies should 
be drawn to the need for taking immediate 
action in regard to the concentration .and 
consolidation of schools, a time limit being 
prescribed within which the schemes ‘should 
be forwarded to the Director of ] ublic Instruc- 
tion with the remarks of the District Educa- 
tional Councils and local bodics. : 
The Madras Government accept the. Director 
of Public Instruction’s suggestions subject 
to the following remarks :— While the Covern- 
ment agree that schemes of consolidation 
should comprise schools under all agencics, 
they consider that, in view of possible opposi- 
tion from certain quarters, the scheme propcsed 
for each area should be such as to secure 
the maximum amount of amalgamation 
possible under the circumstances prevailing 
in the area.to which it relates. This. observa- 
tion applies to Muslim schools also. The 
Government also consider that, as the financial 
effect cf each scheme should be considered 
before an announcement is made as: to-the 
utilization of the savings that are likely to 
result from its adopiicn, the final ordeis. on 
each scheme should be passed by Government. 
The Director of Public Instructicn is accord- 
ingly requested to instruct District Educational 
Officers to prepare schemes for each area, 
and submit them to him through the local 
body and the District Educational i Council - 
concerned. The Director of Lublic Instruc- 
tion will submit them to Government with 
his remarks.’ The scheme should “contain 
the following particulars :—(1) -the «present 
total cost of maintenance of the schools 
affected (with details of subsidies and granis- 
in-aid) ; (2) the cost according to the scheme ; 
and. (3) the savings anticipated.” . ig 
The Madras Government accept the 
suggestion of a time-limit of two months’ 
for the preparation of schemes by District 
Educational Officers and of four. months in® 
all for examination by District Nducational’ 
Councils and local bodies. They trust that 
local bodies and District Educational Councils 
will co-operate with the Government in this 
matter & deal with the schemes. expeditiously. 
The Director of }ublic Instruction has also. 
made certain suggestions which involve,ameud- 
ment of the Madras Nlementary Education 
Act, 1920, and of the rules framed: thereunder. 
The suggestions will be examined in connect 
with the amendment of the Act -when 
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A Indian Fruit Trade. 
a By Rama Sarma, B.A. 


Tiin July last two important Conferences were 
«convened by ‘the, Government of Bombay, 
an furtherance of the campaign to improve 
-the fruit. and fish trade of that Presidency. 
Inasmuch as that trade is of more than 
_ Provincial interest it is of interst to refer to it 
here. The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur S. T. 
Kambli, Minister for Education, presided. 
‘At the first Conference, the transport of fish 
: and, fruit by railway and coastal steamer 
was discussed. The B.1.S.N., Scindia Steam 
Navigation and Bombay Navigation Com- 
| panies, the three railways, the Customs Depart- 
ment and the Bombay Port Trust were 
represented at this Conference. The fruit 
growers and merchants were represented by 
delegates of the Vombay Presidency Fruit 
Growers’ Association and fruit merchants 
: -of Bombay, the Co-operative Mango Sale 
a Societies and Messrs. Lalubhai ! ragji & Co. 
The fishing intersis were represented by 
Mr. Kanji M. Shroff and Rao Saheb H. V. Raj- 
wadkar. A representative of Messis. Tata & 
a Co., and Mr. W. Bird of the Lightfoot Refrigera- 
: tion Company were also present. 
‘The Hon’ble Minister, in opening the 
Conference, pointed out that Government 
_ had appointed a Committee to consider the 
marketing of fruit and fish in Pombay. The 
‘present Conference was concerned with trans- 
port arrangements which, equally with market- 
ing, determined the local demand for. these 
commodities. 
is The representative of the B.S.N. Co., 
jhe asa out the need of using better containers 
» for transport of fruit, as fruit has necessarily 
to be handled several times. Although tin 
containers are beginning to be used, they 
are seldom kept in proper order. He suggested 
that the Agricultural Department should 
j carry on propaganda to induce fruit growers 
A to ‘use strong tin boxes. One advantage 
~ of this would be that they would enable pack- 
-~ ages to be banked one upon the other and so 
_ economise space, í 
? a Railway Companies stated that they 


DORER 


ved very few complaints of rough handling, 
uch complaints were immediately 
tively dealt with. They described 


ay, tor imstance, 


ready provided for the carriage ` 


_ this was to be financed, — 


aud without much danger of pilferage. -The 
B.B. & ÒI. Railway: representative -also 
emphasized the fact that delivery can he 
‘made very soon after the arrival of the traing 
in the morning. It was agreed by all that 
vans with cold storage were not necessary 
for the transport of fruit within the Bomba 
Presidency. It was apparent that the Rail- 
way Companies would be ready to consider 
any concrete suggestions for the improvement 
of fruit transport which might be made to 
them. The railway and shipping companies’ 
representatives combatted the common 
impression that freight rates are excessive 
by a comparison with rates in force in other 
countries, but again expressed the réadiness 
of the administrations which they represented 
to consider any proposals that might be put 
forward for the reduction of rates. 

The Director of industries, in dealing with 
the transport difficulties of the fish trade, 
referred to the absence of cold storage, high 
freight and | ort Trust charges and ursuitable. | 
timings of trains. He thought that elimination 
of these diflievities would readily increase 
the consumption of fish in the Presidency 
irom some 72,000 tons at present to a lakh 
of tons. The representatives of both the 
B.B. & C.I. and the G.I.P. Railways prefered 
the use of insulated boxes to the provision 
of cold storage, because of the insufl.ciency 
of the volume of traffic. Vehicles so expensive 
as cold storage vans cannot be provided 1D 
advance of the traffic. The representative 
of the steamship lines also stated that 15; 
travelled well from Karachi to Bombay 1 
special cold containers. The representativ 
of Messts.' Tatas stated that a thousand — 
pounds of fish could easily be handled by aA 
In Canada this method bas been used Wit 
success. eae 

The transport companies agreed to conside! | 
any concrete proposals which might be mam = 
as regards rates of freight and the timings i 
of trains. The railway companies 
convinced that detailed statistics © 
quantities of fresh and dried fish transpo a 
by them were necessary for their own pure on 
Although it was generally agreed that proves 
of cold storage in inland towns was dese 
no suggestion was forthcoming 38 to” 
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this, Conference the P. & O., the City & Hall, 
Dollar, Lloyd Triestino and Anchor Lines 
were represented in addition to the Railways, 
the Port Trust, the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 
The frait growers were also represented. 
The Hon’ les Minister explained that C overn- 
ment considered that after several years 
experiment with exporting fruit overseas the 
time had now been reached for the framing 
of some kind of policy. The Director of 
Agriculture referred to the experimental ship- 
ments of mangoes made by Government and 
financed by the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research and to the large quantities of 
mangoes and other fruit sent to England 
on private account. The difficulties with 
which the trade is faced are: (1) the develop- 
ment of a market for Indian fruit in Europe, 
and (2) the procuring of cold storage space 
for small consignments of Indian fruit direct 
from Bombay to London. After discussion 
of facilities necessary at the port, it became 
clear that if supervision of the fruit exported 
is considered necessary, the first requisite 
was a shed in which the fruit can be collected, 
sorted, graded and packed. The lort Trust 


representative stated that there would be no ` 


difficulty in providing a site for the shed but 
that it would probably have to be paid for. 


The next question discussed was the control | 


of the quantity and quality of the fruit to be 
exported. Foreign countries demand certi- 
ficates of freedom from disease. This involyes 
examination and certification by officers of 
the Agricultural Department in India. This 
can be done with the existing agricultural 
staf! so long as the export trade remains 
limited as at present, but would require the 
‘appointment of special officers at the expense 
of the trade as trade develops. The Director 
of Agriculture considered that the best method 


The agreement reached by he Lancashire - 


textile delegation and the Bombay mill- 
“Owners is important if only because it 
demonstrates that interests which appear to 
be particularly divergent can be reconciled 
with the aid of good-will and common sense. 
Both’ sides have had to. make concessions, 
and though the precise value of those of 
Bombay” cannot be ascertained at this 
ertain that Lancashire trade 
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of controlling quality and quantity was for 
the exporters to organize themselves into an 
association which would undertake the grading 
of the fruit, marketing and guaranteeing 
its quality. The fruit growers and exporters 
on the other hand favoured Government 
control of quality, but were divided on the 
question as to whether Government should 
control the. quantity exported. The cold 
s\oraee of overseas shipments was then con- 
sidered. The P. & O. Company considered 
that fruit shipments from India were too small 
at, present to be arranged for. It appeared that 
regular weekly shipments to London were 
out of the question at present, and the only 
posibility for the time being would be direct 
consignments to London at regular intervals 
and other consignments with a break at 
Marseilles. Cn the question of freight, the 
representative of the lort Trust stated that 
they had recently reduced their charges. on 
cascs of fruit from Rs. 10 to Rs. 3 per ton. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the. dis- 
cussion was that at present, while the export 
trade in fruit is still in an embryonic stage, 
it is not possible to make elaborate transport 
arrangements for it, but that as the fruit 
available increases in volume, the necessary 
arrangements and modifications of existing 
practice should be atempted step by step. 
The first desideratum was a strong combina- 
tion of Bombay exporters, able and willing 
to control the quaentity and quality of their 
own exports. The last question consideret 


was whether it was neccssary to have a special . 


officer to study the exporis of fruit. The conclu- 
sion reached was that this is not neccssary, but 
that the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research may be asked to pay attention to 
the marketing of Indian fruits overseas in the 
course of its present study of the matketing 
of Indian agricultural products. ` 


Ahmedabad millowners ‘have not thous 
fit to associate themselves with the agree- 
ment, but fortunately their abstention does 
not destroy its value. Attention will now 
be concentrated, says the London 


Trade Supplement, oo the sta apa nese 
negotiations, for I n, t a 
„agreement — 1 
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The Rupee Ratio Again. 


By G. V. Rajaratnam. 


‘The Rupee Ratio question is again agitating 
the public mind in this country in view of the 
Reserve Bank proposals. This vexed problem 
has been a long standing grievance of prac- 
tically every section of the population. The 
over-valuation of the Rupee in terms of the 
sterling has dealt the greatest hlow to the 
Indian agriculturists who form more than 
three quarters of the total population. The 
local peasant whose reserve power has never 
been robust has lost and is losing a good deal 
hy the steep declines in prices of commoditics. 

í A comparison of the index figures of the 
different nations of the world shows that the 
fall in Indian levels has been the acutest and 

, without parallel. Much suffering could have 

been avoided if the Government had not 
arbitrarily inflated the rupee without paying 
heed to the true interests of the country and 
the protests of leading business man and 

financiers. 


Risk IN Prices NECESSARY. 


The economic well-being of the country 
will not assume a healthy look if no serious 
attempt is made for stimulating an a ppreciable 
uptrend in prices of commodities produced by 

j our peasants and tillers of the field who are 
= ¡POW forced to live in their fast depleting 
savings like hoarded gold which still goes io 

West in an alarming manner. A rise in price 

levels cannot be immediately achieved without 

currency reformation by paying greater atten- 
5 tion to India’s needs instead of that of Eng- 
land’s, 5 


Since the fixation of the present ratio the 
balance of trade of this country, which was 
formerly very favourable, has been slowly 

and surely diminishing to lowest imaginable 
figures. This sorry state of affairs should 
not be allowed to continue. Proper and 


4 Nowadays so many books are published 
that it is impossible even for the man of 
leisure toread as many as he would like 
and jit requires far more time than a bus : 
man can spare to sift the Wheat from the 

aff. For that reason alone many readers 

eatly appreciate our monthly 
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effective amends could be made by devalnat. 
ing the rupee from its present high ratio, 
Indian economists, financiers and others haye 
always declared that the Government should 
review the whole position in regard to the 
rupee ratio so that the present bloated Tupee 
could be devalued and the ratio fixed in the 
true economic interests of trade, industry and 
agriculture of India. lt should be noted that 
several prominent European businessmen jn 
India have also thrown their hot negligible 
weight in favour of a lower ratio. This has 
to be particularly mentioned hecause of the 
tendency in certain quarters to mistake the 
laudable activities of “currency agitators” 
for something political in colour. 


COUNTRY-WIDE AGITATION. 


Strong and universal support is now being 
given to the objects of the new-formed 
Currency League of India, a powerful body 
pledged to oppose the continuation of 16d. 
ratio as it is sought through the Reserve Pank 
Bill and to bring about immediate devaluation 
of the rupee. The Government should not 
think of empty prestige in stubbornly sticking 
to the old ratio but should bow to the united 
will of the public. Itis yet to be seen how 
the Government will react to influential agita- 
tion carried on throughout the length and 


` breadth of the land. 


Meanwhile, at the time of writing the dis- 
quieting news is going round that the Secretary 
of State has peremptorily reminded the 
¿Central Government that no initiative should 
ibe given to the Legislature to modify the 
rate of exchange and that the rupee 18 to 
remain linked to 187. paper. If this 1s true 
then the Government will have’ to face the 


severest condemnation for perpetuating a 


grave wrong 5 


— 


in the broad sense, is not the function of 
this paper; it does not attempt to oe 
the output of the printing press; its obJe¢ 

is served if it can direct readers’ attention. 
to some serious books that they may like 


and give. sufficient indication of their eon 
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b- The old ratio controversy is reviving in Bengal 
Jy | bitin a form vastly different from the controversy 
e of 1927. My views on the question are well known. 
ds Iam definitely of opinion that rupee is over-valued 


and that it should have been devaluated long before 


€ in the economic interest of India. ï should, how- 
e ever, make it clear that while holding these views, 
e my anxiety for the lowering of the ratio has not 
d impelled mè to suggest any drastic reduction in the 
t ratio such as to bring it down to a 9d. level. Nor 

do I consider that it would be quite advisable for 
n India in the present unsettled conditions of world 
le currency system to sever completely the link of the 
S rupee with the Sterling. I have expressed my views 
c on this question on some previous occasions and 

under ordinary circumstances 1 would not have 
fe considered it necessary to join the present con- 


troversy. But Acharya Sir P. C. Ray, in a state- 
ment to the press, has thought it necessary to lend 
his support to the present exchange value of the 
rupee against the opinion almost unanimously 
* expressed by the Indian Commercial Community and 
the country generally. He occupies a pre-eminent 
position in the public life of Bengal and is held in 
great respect, but I hope that in expressing his views 
in the present instance, he will not himself claim 
these to be more authoritative than what are unani- 
ously held by the commercial community in India, 
though I fear, that his views in the present case, 
so radically opposed to those of the‘latter, may pre- 
judicially influence public opinion in the Province. 
T believe that in lending his name for the maintenance 
of a demonstrably over-valued rupee he has, 
| unwittingly, let me hope, supported a currency and 
exchange policy, which, in the opinion of the entire 
Indian commercial and industrial community, has 
disastrously affected the economic well-being of 
India. I need hardly mention that this verdict of 
the Indian commercial interests has been accepted 
by the leaders of the people including Mahatma 
Gandhi himself 
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` BENGAL-BOMBAY QUESTION. 


Secondly, the old Bengal-Bombay question has 
been dragged into the controversy investing it with 
an unfortunate and unsavoury significance, which 
is contrary te truth. To say that even in currency 
and exchange matters there is essential conflict 
between the two Provinces is: to mislead the public 
and create bad blood just at a moment when harmony 
and good feeling between Provinces are most essen- 
tial. It is quite a reasonable attitude that one, 
genuinely concerned with the interest of Bengal, 
Should espouse her cause in a case of conflict. But 
in a general and country-wide matter like that of 
exchange, which equally affects us all, there is DO 
Toom for assuming antagonism between provinces. 

I have been requested by some of my friends—a 
few from mofugsil also—to issue a statement making 
a fuller exposition of the issues involved in the con- 
troversy. ‘In some quarters, attempts have been 
Made bo as to prejudice issues by uncharitable and 
irrelevant assumptions that I consider it necessary. 
to put things in their right pOGpeeli Rublie Portales 
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The Ratio Question. 
By Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, 


President, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
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inter-Provinojal considerations may be regarded as 
quite irrelevant to the investigation. 

Itis asserted that “the move for the devaluation 
of the rupee is being taken to give indirect protection 
to the Bombay millowners,” The question naturally 
arsies, why this singling out of the Bombay mill- 
owners alone? If there be any indirect protection 
given by devaluation, it will be shared by all mill- 
owners, be they in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Nagpur, 

Cawnpore, or Bengal. It will give protection not 

only to millowners but to all Indian manufacturers, ; $ 
whose products have to face foreign competition, 
wherever they may be situated. One could have 
understood the meaning of the distinction if Bombay 
millowners were the only parties advocating devalua- 
tion. But we all know that millowners and manu- 
facturers all over the country, irrespective of the 
province they come from, have, with ene voice, 
demanded it year after year. he Federation of 
Indian Chambers, consisting of varicd Indian 
industrial and commercial interests, have passed 
unanimous resolutions condemnirg the overvaluation 
of the rupee. The Press and public men have equaily, 
unanimously and persistently, protested against it 
and emphasized the necessity of lowering the value 
of the rupee. In fact, in recent years, if there was 
a single economic question on which there was more 
or less complete unanimity in India, it was on the 
question of the over-valuation of the rupee. _ 

Tt has also heen said that “from the stand-point 4 
of Bengali industrial development, specially in the 
line of textile, this devaluation move appears to be 
more sinister. Bengal is forging ahead in the matter 
of industrial development, but if this move succeeds, 
it will increase the prices of machineries considerably, 
and without importing which Bengal cannot do at 
present, and all hopes for industrial development 
of Bengal will be doomed for ever.” 

FALLACY OF ARGUMENT. 

One would think that, at the present time, Bengal 
is the only province that is buying textile machinery, 
for on that assumption only, could the argument 
have any validity. The argument further conveys 
the impression that Bombay purchased its textile 
machinery Jong ago when exchange was favourably 
high enabling importation of machinery at cheaper 
rates and that the mills in that province haye either ’ 
stopped buying machinery, or, at any rate, do not 
need to buy it to the same extentias mills in Bengal. 
Indeed, one of the supporters of the existing ratio 
has even gone to the extent of maliciously suggesting 
that devaluation is a policy that is being advocated 
by Bombay deliberately to check the industrial 
expansion of Bengal in general and the erection of 
cotton mills in particular, The insidious fallacy 
of the argument, if it be an argument at all, lies in 
the assumption that Bengal will he the only province 
that will be hit, oythat Bengal will be the province 
that will be hit most. Tet us test it in the cold light 
of facts. In the first placc, India in general, and th 
Western Presidency in particular, have been adye 
eating the devaluation of the Rupee for 
] time. “Secondly, he capital value 
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I would like to remind them that the large majority 
of mills in Bombay was started when the Rupee was 
Js. dd. In fact, the textile industry in Bombay was 
expanding even when the rupee was as low as l4d, 
Even to-day, on the score of machinery purchases; 
if the devaluation of the Rupee to l6d. is going to 
be prejudicial to purchasers of machinery and builders 
3f new mills, it will hurt Bombay more than Bengal, 
because the value of the annual imports of testile 


‘machinery in Bombay far exceeds that of the imports 


in Bengal, and was indeed ten times as great as the 
lattor even so late as 1930-31. The following table 
setting forth the comparative figures for five years 
ending 1930-31 will be found illuminating in this 
regard :— 


Import of Textile Machinery. 


BENGAL BOMBAY 
Rs. Rs. 
1927-28 20,26,153 1,49,22,802 
1928-29 23,86,493 1,66,96,875 
1929-30 18,55,667 1,55,41,168 
1930-31 15,48,387 1,34,85,935 
1931-32 14,82,467 1,58 94,864 
otal for 5 years 92,93,167 7,65,41,644 


If the starting of new mills is in the mind of the 
people who advance this argument, it is necessary 
to remind them that even now more new mills are 
‘being established in the Western Presidency than in 
Bengal. Greater advantage has been taken of 18d. 
by Bombay millowners than by Bengal millowners, 
as should be manifest from the following figures, 
relating to the increase in the number of mills, looms, 
and spindles in Bengal and Bombay between 1927 
and 1932 :— 


No. of No. of No.of 
Mills Looms Spindles 
Bengal—1927 on 13 2,943 3,05,231 
Bengal—1932 Ae 18 5,217 3,07,053 
Increase 5 2,334 E Í 


Bombay—1927 172 1,17,818 53,53,188 
Bombay--1932 .. 220 1,41,242 64,43.489 


Increase 48 


23,424 10,90,301 


In the face of these facts one fails to see how Bengal 
will be worse hit by Is. 4d. ratio than Bombay. The 


_figares of mills constructed, etc., in Bengal and 


Bombay, prove, if anything, that if a higher ratio 
is good for the textile industry, it should be more 
so for Bombay than for Bengal and conversely, that 


no prejudice is threatened by a lower ratio to 
 Bengalin regard to the purchase of machinery which . 


would not affect Bombay in much the same way 
and probably would affect Bombay to a greater 
ent. The argument is fantastic and has abso- 
lutely no basis in facts. 
Even assuming that there are some particular faci- 
Bengal which make it advantageous and 
start mills here when the rupee is worth 
thing, T would enquire, prevent Bombay 
rom erecting their ax mills in Bengal 2 
; ‘ot, Bombay millownerg have already 
is their own 
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as the value of her e: 


i the facilities for obtaini . 
owing to th i cilities fe : »btaining long stapled 
cotton grown in the locality. e 


[MPLICATIONS OF RATIO. 


I would admit, for the sake of argument that 
a higher exchange ratio will help Bengal by cheapen. 
ing imported machinery, and that a lower ratio will 
make the price of the same dearer to the extent 
of the devaluation. But keiore preicrriig ore to 
the other let us examine theirimplications, “Sup ose 
Bengal starts a mill withmachinery worth 10 lakhs 
of rupees when the exchange is 18d. Let us also 
assume that the efective productive life of the 
machinery is 10 years—not an unreasonable assump- 
tion. On a conservative estimate, this machinery 
may be expected to produce goods worth at least 
Rs. 10 lakhs every year, if not 15 lakhs, If the 
ratio were 16d. the millowner would have to pay 
12} per cent on 10 lakhs, or 1.25 lakhs. But during 
these ten years he would be enjoying a 12 per cent 
protection on an annual production of 10 lakhs 
worth of goods, or 1.25 lakhs every year. Jn other 
words, whatever initial disadvantage there may 
be in the purchase of machinery under an 18d, Rupee, 
it will be wiped out in the very first year, and the 
protection of 12 per cent received by the manufac- 
tured goods will continue to benefit the industry 
for every succeeding year. 

Along with the cheapening of the price of imported 
machinery, a higher ratio, it should be remembered, 
will also cheapen the price of imported cotton; 
goods and thus intensify the competition of foreign’ 
goods with the products of Indian mills, be they 
situated in Bombay or Bengal. If in the present 
circumstances when the international competition 
is so intensive and wide that the goods manufactured 
by the home industry cannot compete with imports, 
whoever would care to invest in it merely for. the 
cheapness of machineries ? No doubl, the cheapness 
of machinery helps to reduce the cost but the advan- 
tage given by itin resisting foreign competition 
would be far outweighed by the protection given 
by a lower ratio to the goods produced by the 
machinery. As between Bengal and Bombay, ® 
lower ratio should not prejudice the cause of the 
industrialization of the former as against the higher 
cost entailed by the ratio should be set the still 
greater percentage fall.in the basic value © 
machineries which has taken place sirce the onset 
of the depression. The prospective buyers in Bengal 
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Lxports of Indian Merchandise 1932-33. 


Bombay .. 5 23.2 Crores 
Bengal .. : 55.8 crores 


Apart from the extent of the probable gains, the 
need for devaluation should be considered more 
urgent in the case of Bengal as she is more dependent 
jon foreign markets for the sake of her staple com- 
imodities than Bombay, for while about 59 per cent 
of the most important crop in the latter, viz, cotton, 
is consumed within the country more than 95 per 
cent of jute (both raw and manufactured), the cor- 
responding crop of importance in Bengal, has to 
be sold abroad. 

DEVALUATION AND SMALL INDUSTRIES. 

Further, we must realize that the slightly higher 
price that we will have to pay for machinery with 

_a lower exchange is so much protection to manu- 
| facturers of machinery in India, which will induce 
| people to start making machines and machine parts 
in India. You have only to go round the side streets 
of Calcutta and other bigger towns in Bengal to see 
the many small workshops, run mostly by middle 
class Beugali youngmen of energy and enterprise, 
turning small and often even Jarge machine parts, 
bicycle parts, electric fan parts, motor car parts, 
flour milling machinery parts, electrical machine 
parts, cte. There are thousands of our young men 
earning their livelihood in these occupations. 
They constitute one of the finest, most hard-working 
intelligent and most resourceful section of our society. 
I have no hesitation in saying that they are the 
potential recruits for an industrial Bengal, and I 
see in this direction a solution also of the problem 
of our unemployed educated middle class young 
men. Here wo are, on the one hand, attempting 
strenuously to solve our problem of unemployment 
and on the other, advocating a currency and exchange 
policy that will ruin their occupations and throw 
more of the flower of Bengal into the ranks of the 
unemployed. No body who has the economic wel- 
fare of Bengal at heart can contemplate such a 
disastrous policy. In the interest of our middle 
class unemployed one must strongly oppose this 
misguided move to maintain an overvalued Rupee. 


Only a few years ago, a large num ber of small enter- 


prises came into being, mostly, as a result of the 
of our young men, 


ingenuity, enterprise and industry 
even though they were handicapped in many other 
directions.. Where are those small cutlery making 
festablishments, those small workshops making tools, 
‘agricultural implements, locks, trinkets and other 
useful little things? ‘They have been washed away 
‘by the wayo of cheap foreign imports. I would 
dot suggest that the over-valuation of the rupee is 
the ‘only factor which bas brought our industries 
>of their present plight, or that devaluation will 
bring about an immediate economic regeneration 
to all our handicraft industries. But it certainly 
cannot be gainsaid that devaluation will considerably 
help quite a number of these struggling industries. 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 


alued Rupee 
and foreign 
theoretical 


total or annual values in terms of rupees. It is more 
important to find out the policy that will enable 
you to increase your economic ability to meet tl.em,) 
and fully repay them, if possible. Ultimately. we’ 
have to mect them out of our trade balance—that 
is, out of our surplus of exports over imports. Jn 

ithe absence of a favourable trade balance you must 

meet it by exporting gold, as we have been doing 
for the past “two years. The almost catastrophic 
decline in the balance of our foreign trade in mer- 

chandise since 1930-31 shows how dangerously our 

Position as a debtor country hag been undermined 

during this period, owing to the shrinkage of our 

export trade: 


Balance of Trade in Merchandise. 


- Rs. 
1930-31 a i 62 crores 
1931-32 ae 5 34 crores 
1932-383 ia F) .. 98 crores 


Surely a drastic tall from Rs. 62 crores to 3 crores 
within three years could not have been brought 
about only by the world depressicn in trade, that 
this has been partially due to the over-valued Rupee 
is most effectively pointed out by the fact that our 
imports have not fallen proportionately to the extent} 
of our exports. ‘The evil effects of an over-valued ! 
rupee upon our international trade are amply illus- 
trated in our foreign trade figures. A high exchange 
ratio, as I said,:is a bounty on imports, and in the 
year 1932-33, in spite of the terribly depressed condi- 
tions in India, the value of our total imports increased 
by 4.8 per cent as compared with 1931-32. 

On the other hand, an over-valued rupee is & 
serious handicap to our export trade, which declined 
in 1932-33 by as much as 15 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. Such a large decline com- 
ing after 3 years of shrinkage is the most eloquent 
condemnation of the ratio and the most convincing 
reply to the advocates of over-valuation. 

Let us see how we have fared in comparison with 
other agricultural countries, which have not only 
abandoned the gold standard but have also devaluated 
their currencies. a 
Percentage Decline in Imports & Haxporis in Dollars 

values between 1929 & 1932. 


Imports. Exports. 
Austral ia an Ree ay tt 55 
Canada dts du 69 60 
Argentine ns io 74 64 
New Zealand .. ei 6 58 
61.70 Bat 


India wa G0 


India’s imports have declined the least and her 
exports have declined the most. Further comment 


is superfluous. : S gies 
"Let us again compare the percentage ‘share of 
the world’s trade of some of these countries with 
that of India. — 3 


1932 
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The percentage of import trade of India has been 
practically stationary, whereas, that of ai] the other 
countries has been reduced. In export trade, 
Canada and Australia have expanded. The Argen- 
tine has declined slightly; but India has receded 


strikingly. 
Home CHARGES. 


The real question, therefore, is whether an 
187, Ruvee will help us to get a larger favourable 
trade balance, so as to he in a position to meet our 


Home Charges ; for obviously, it would be of no use, 


to artificially reduce their burden by maintaining 
the rupee at a higher value if you are also thereby 
reducing to a greater extent the trade surplus out 
of which ultimately even the smaller amount of 
rupees must be found. If you make the Rupee dear, 
as the protagonists of 18d. advocate, you cheapen 
‘and encourage imports and correspondingly you 
idiminish exports, which necessarily means a shrinkage 
in the favourable balance of trade, if not its total 
disappearance. On the contrary, if you devaluate 
the Rupee and make it cheaper you will thereby 
discourage imports and give a fillip to exports, which 
Will naturally give you a larger favourable balance 
of trade, out of which you can easily meet your 
foreign obligations. The point [ wish to emphasize 
is that the mere increase in the value of the Rupee 
cannot enable you to meet your Home Charges or 
your foreign obligations. These can only be paid 
in the real sense by creating a sufficiently favourable 
balance of trade. “A high-valued Rupee by the very 
encouragement it gives to imports would, generally 
speaking, destroy our favourable balance of trade. 


In the olden days when the Rupee was worth lêd. 

India had bumping favonraole balances of trade, 

and the Government found it so easy to pay their 

Home Charges. The Home Charges never worried 

j them, And now when the Rupee is 18d. our trade 

balance has declined so dangerously that it is 

insuflicient to meet them, and we have, therefore. 

had to export immense quantities of gold to make 

up the deficit. During the last two years we have 

exported «gold valued at the fabulous amount of 

127-61 crores, Quite a large part of it was distress 

gold which bad to be parted with because the export 
of commoditics could not be maintained. 


T admit that the depression is largely responsible 
for the shrinkage in the favourable balance of India’s 
trade; but it cannot be denied that the devaluation 
of the Rupee would have stimulated our exports 
En discouraged imports and helped us:to obtain a much 
A larger trade balance and façilitated the payment 

; of our foreign obligations. 


Even before England had suspended G 

in September 1931. and cold had begun ai 
ed, the Government of India had to resort to the 
eoe through the currence 

_ ‘er that of borrowing funds in the Loni mark 
Ak to put the Secretary of State in TERE i 
‘The results in eithor case have been disastrous. Our 
yey gold resources have been depleted, cur- 
rency has been contracted to a coldssal extent and 
mz foreign obligations haye been. increased. As 
er of fact, during the five years before 1931:32 
of India could hardly remit Re, -99 
on an average through the normal 
evident from the following 


y reserves 
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Remittances to the Secretary of State during 


the 3 
1926-27 to 1931-32. re Vear 


A Transfers 

Net purchase Sterling through 

Year. of Sterling Loans Currency 
(in thousands) (in thousands) Reserves. 


of Rupees. of Rupees. (in thousands) 


of Rupees, 


23,43,00 
5,06.00 


8.00,00 
8,00,00 
5.32.00 


15,77,00 


l 


1930-31 


Total .. 
1931-32 .. 


ment were successful in remitting as much ag I 
crores, they could not purchase a single farthing; 
of sterling from the market unti! October of the same! 
year and as a matter of fact had to sell Rs, 19 crores 
in order to maintain the exchange. As has 
admitted even by the Controller of Currency in his 
report for the year 1931-32, had it not been for the 
colossal export of gold from the country, the rosii 
tion would have been worse still. 

I do not maintain that devaluation will not affect 
Government’s financial positien ; in fact, the Govern- 
ment are actually facing a deficit in the current year, 
and a fall in the value of the rupee may cause further 
embarrassment. The question is, I maintain, much 
larger than Governments financiai positicn. ‘The 
country’s economic interests must always have 
precedence over Government’s financial conveniences. 
Govermment’s financial troubles themselves would 
largely depend for their solution on the improvement 
of economic conditions within the country, on & 
rise in the prices and the purchasing power of the 
people. 


EXAMPLES OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
In the matter cf our foreign obligations we need 
to take a lesson from England. When her balance, 


of payments started dwindling, she depreciated, . 


her currency in order to restrict imports and stimu 
late exports. The convincing results of a devalnated 
pound sterlit:g, even when the henefits accruing 
from Ottawa have been given due consideration, 
are illustrated below :— i 


Great Britaiws Net Balance of Commodity Frade. 
In gold $ (000,000’s). 


12 months 6 months 
Jan. to Dec. Jan. to June. 
1939 ——1880 2—906 -- 
1931 —1813 ——880n aaa 
1932 —-1001 — 515 . 


valued Rupee and, will not permit even 2 slight 
devaluation as a measure of protection fo 
industrial products against, cheap foreign import 
Tf India would deyaluate her currency and establis 
the Rupee at a lower exchange parity, we Wiles 


be taking away a large slice of Japan's advantaze 
is t = J pan’s 
GurukdPdhgrledieet 
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been most disastrously affected by Japan’s depre- 
ciated Yen, and yet it is incredible that there. can 
be advocates in Bengal of an. over-valued ‘Rupee. 
Task a straight question. Will a devaluated Rupee 
afford some protection to Bengals struggling in- 
idustries—enamelware, gl re, hardware, pottery, 
etc.? If so, to deny its benefit when they have 
been all but overwhelmed and the vast sums of 
money invested in them all but lost, is the greatest 
dis-service and the most cruel economic policy. [| 
wonder whether people who oppose devaluation 
have seriously thought over the ruin it will bring 
about to our industries, alas! none ton plentiful 
or strong ? 


Exports to India 
(Value in Rs.) 


_ Average depreciation 


1930-31 14,61,10,000 
1931-32 13,33,96,671 
193: 20,,50,17,602 


This table clearly illustrates what advantage a 
devaluated exchange can confer upon the export 
trade of a country and waht havoc it can work on 
the industries of other countries if it is carried on 
ruthlessly. 

DEVALUATION: AND Expansion oF TRADE. 

I have pointed out on another occasion that a 
devaluation of the Rupee might not bring about 
jan expansion of the trade in tea owing to the restric- 
tion: on its exports, of jute owing to the nature of 
‘poor foreign demand and of rice owing to the very 
small proportion it bears to our total exports. Even 
so, the actual trade figures do reveal some improve- 
ment during the year 1932-33 as compared with 
1931-32 obviously influenced by the depreciation 
of Rupee following England’s abandonment of gold- 


Exports. 
Tea Jute manufacture 
(ibs.) (Cwt.) 
341,518 663 
378,836 679 


Even apart 
in the past, it may be pointed out that devaluation 
is wanted to promote the most fundamental object 
of raising prices, though even in respect of the prob- 
able “scope for expansion it may be stated on the 
basis of authoritative market reports that a devalu- 
ated Rupee will at least, in the case of certain com- 
modities, stimulate exports, ¢.g.. of jute and jute 
manufactures in America. It will also help expan- 
sion of exports of such articles as hides and skins, 
fruits and seeds which have to compete with other 
saurces of supply and are being displaced by latter 
in recent times in markets abroad, particularly 
America. Scope for expansion, exists in respect 
of India’s exports to Turkey, Egypt and the Arabian 
ports. In addition to such probable expansion of 
exports of certain commodities India will stand 
to gain no less from a devaluated Rupee which will 
be advantageous not only to the indigenous industries 
but also give a much needed protection to our 
agricultural interests as well'against impørts of foreign 
Wheat and rice. 

Tt has been asked why our ey trade has: opt 
expanded with a 33 per cent depreciation aga 
gold. The reason is simple. As will: he admitted 
by even those who are against. Devaluation: ati the 
‘present moment, Rupee was 
tember 1931 when, however, 


the linking: of the 


from the testimony of experience _ 


over-valued' in Sep- 
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some comparative advantage as-against non-British 
countries, though in relation to sterling, Rupee has 
continued to be over-valued. Butalong with India, 
most of her great international customers have also 
gone off gold and depreciated their currencies and 
exchange to nearly the same extent. Thus, while 
the relative advantage of depreciation has been lost, 
the original handicap of over-valuation still persists. 
The depreciation of 33 per cent now remains only 
against gold countries: that advantage is no longer 
available against non-gold countries, and this latter 
group consists of countries to which about 75 per 
cent of our goods are exported. 

The following table sets forth the value of India’s 
exports in J 33 to various countries grouped 
under the three broad divisions, Gold countries, 
Sterlingaria, and other non-geld countries : 

Direction of India’s Export Trade in 1932-33. 

Value 

Rs. 
27,13,92,588 
67,27,26,206 


Gold countries 
Sterlingaria vi 
Other non-gold countries 


38,02,37 


TOTAL .. 

If will be noticed that Sterlingaria is the largest 

group of our export customers and devaluation is 

the most potent means of achieving advantages in 
these markets. 


DEVALUATION AND RISE IN Price. 


It has also been stated that as a consequence of 
the devaluation prices of agricultural commodities 
will not rise. ‘That devaluation will not raise prices 
of agricultural commodities is as novel as it is 
contrary to all theory and practice. Devaluation 
must raise prices, other things being equal. The 
following figures will prove that it did raise prices 
in India: 

Index of Prices, 


Jute 
Raw Manu- Tea Rice 
factured 
1930 
June 50 45 67 64 74 
July te 44 65 72 76 


August te 46 68 65 716 
September .. 51 69 6o 73 
October .. 62 80 . 48 17 
November .. 60 83 
December .. 58 87 68 78 


It will be noted that immediately the Rupee was 
devaluated in terms of gold in September 1931, prices — 
rose. But the advantage has not been quite so well — 
maintained just because even though the Rupeo 
was devaluated in relation to gold it remained over- 
valued in relation to Sterling at 18d. The steps 
taken by the Government in order to maintain this 
high exchange parity has further depressed prices. 
If along with the abandonment of the gold standard 
India had’ also devaluated the Rupee in terms of 
Sterling as some of the Dominions and even countries — 
like Norway and Sweden which have linked their 
currencies with stening have done, greater rise in 
prices. would have been achieved. This is just what — 
we should now advocate in order to receive t 
benefits that the abandonment of gold standard 
was expected’ to confer upon us. The right way 
of puttin ould be that the expected improv 

1egs oF ea our export 
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of the 334 per cent depreciation 


of the rupee in 


terms of gold did not either materialize or continue 
on account of the fact that the Rupee was over- valued, 
and that no steps were taken to deyaluate it in terms 
of sterling. Devaluation in terms of Sterling also 
is essentia] to achieve an adequate rise in prices. 
Our devaluation has been half-hearted, it stopped 
half-way. Let us push it further, reduce the value 
of the Rupee in terms of Sterling and we shall im- 
mediately witness a welcome tise in prices. That 
arise in price must follow a devaluation of the Rupee 
is clearly testified to by the experience ‘of other 
agricultural countries within the Sterling Group 
which have depreciated the value of their currencies 
in relation to Sterling since England went off the 
gold in September, 1933, 


Percentage rise 


Exchange Depre- in Price-level 


~ Countries ciation Aug. 1933 Aug, 1933. 
Australia _ 26 30.1 (July) 
Canada 7 7 (duly) 
S. Africa. The percentago -76 (July) 

not available 


A -2.2 (Aug.) 


India No depreciation 
Jurr INDUSTRY IN BENGAL. 

Jf over-valuation of the Rupee is allowed to 
continue it may lead us to a danger which would 
have the most disastrous effects on the economic 
structure of Bengal. The jute industry of Bengal 
i is heading towards an eflective competition with 
the mills in Japan, which though still very few in 
number, possess at presont a distinct advantage 
over the Bengal mills in respect of manufacturing 
cost and may, with the atfainment of slightly greater 
economy, so expand in number and magnitude of 
their operation as to threaten a displacement of 
Indian manufactures in foreign markets, particularly 
in America. The cost of shipping freignt would 
give a special advantage to Japanese mills in this 
regard. The following figures showing the present 
comparative cost of jute manufactures in Japan 
and Bengal unmistakably reveal the seriousness 
of the danger: j 


Jute Mill in Calcutta. 
(Cost per Ton or JUTE MANUFACTURE.) 


Cost of 1 ton jute 134 
Cost of manufacture 200 
TOTAL .. 334 


Cost in sterling at 18d.—6012 pence. 


f Jute Mill in Japan. 
(Cost rer Tox or Jure MANUFACTURE.) 


Cost of 1 ton jute vi 

__ Export duty D 

ae ; Toran... 159 
tin sterling at 18d.— .. «+ 2862¢ 

Export charges Yen 25 at 144d. (rate ee 

; -. 363d. 


sterling exchange) .. 


Breet eye Sand Foundation Channa 
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The extremely narrow margin between the present Ach 
manufacturing cost of Japanese and Bengal failis RA 
emphatically suggests that if only the former can S 
economise their cosis by even a small percentage s n 
as may quite well be, the Bengal mill would be in oe 
jeop - The urgency of devaluation can hardly ii 
be rated in these cureumstances. Only by ia sf t 
devaluation of the Rupee can the danger be retarded 9 p 
effectively and beyond all fear, as it would turn the | C 
prices of jute manufactures in foreign markets j a 
deeidely in favour of Indian mills. | Piju 

Views oF Pror. Keynes, f al 

Prof. Keynes has been quoted in support and aa ; 
reference has been made to the “Economic Conese- TAP 
quences of Mr. Churchill”. This is really surprising, agin 
because Prof. Keynes has been the most persistent it? 
and ruthless critic of the over-valued pound. The ‘A 
very pamphlet referred to is an attack on Mr. gi 
Churchill’s premature return to the gold standard in N 
1925, at what was considered at that time, an over- 
valued rate. The whole pamphlet is a tirade against 
over-valuation and well-reasoned and onate plea 
for the devaluation of the pound sterling. 

DEVALVATION AND CONSUMER. 

In the arguments usually marshalled in support 
of high rupee ratio prominence is given to its supposed L 
benefits to the consumer. Its apparent solicitude in ° 
for the masses should not blind us to its inherent bure 
fallacy. In the first place, society cannot be split ih 
up into separate consuming and producing groups. yi 
Nearly all consumers are also directly or indirectly beer 
producers. Tf they have to pay slightly higher by 1 
prices for such of the necessities of life as are import- mak 
ed, they will simultaneously receive higher prices for Piel 

: 2 Lu 
what they produce. When you consider further bill 
that on the whole we produce more than we consume, H DILS 
and that the proportion of the necessities of life that how 
have to be imported to that which can be found s The, 
within the country is rather small, it would ber Con 
clear that on the balance the country as a whole i 
stands to gain from devaluation ard the consequent wit 
rise in prices. mat 

CURRENOY MANIPULATION. ` Tree 

The statement of Acharya Ray asserts that the desi 
“remedy lies not in currency manipulation, but 105 
in better understanding between nations.” - a 
assumption underlying it is that 18d. is not manipu whic 
lation, but 16d. would be so. It is a matter © rede 
common knowledge that the maintenance of i this 
18d. Rupee is itself one of the greatest’ acts 0 subs 
currency manipulation in recent times. Jt is uak is 
versally admitted how money, volume of currency, whil 
transfer of funds from one reserve to another, F | upor 
fact, everything imaginable has been manipulated resp 
by the Government in their effort to mainte: na ; -i 
over-valued Rupee ratio. It is surprising ane edi 
Acharya Ray’s objection to currency manipu anaa y 
is directed only against attempts to achieve & lower take 
Rupee, while he overlooks that for four long Bie i; has 
desperate manipulation has been practise by I fate. 
Government in order to maintain in 18d. Rupee: oftl 

CONCERTED INTERNATIONAL ACTION. ap x ib 
_ To say that we must wait for “better understen ee 
ing between nations” is almost a philosophy ee ; how 
despair. Does it imply that there is no Dang peor 


attaching to the Government of India así regni Te 
thè parlous economic conditicn in which this 3 
-finds itself to-day, that we must give up 2 


and wait for the da 
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Acharya Ray should advocate economic fatalism 
js almost unbelievable. At any rate other countries 
aro not waiting inactively for “the nations” to do 
something. They have stepped out boldly and 
are determined to do their best, irrespective of what 
others think or do. England did not wait for the rest 
of the world to intervene in her behalf and cure her 
economic troubles; and has she not achieved a fair 
measure of success? And why should not India 
be ablo to achieve similar results? England de- 
yaluated her currency, she raised high tariff wall 
and rectified her balance of payments by restricting 
imports. Did America, Germany, Japan, Italy, 
Ireland wait for “better understanding between 
nations”? No. Why should India alone wait for 
it? 

And even if we wait for it, are we sure of achiev- 
ing it in the near future? What guarantee is' there ? 
As a matter of fact that nations of the world did 


meet only a few months ago; but they dispersed 
without achieving anything. Should it not be a 
warning to our economic fatalists? This talk of 
international understandirg is not going to get us 
anywhere. It is the argument of people too lazy 
to think, too timid to act. The argument is copied 
completely from the Government of India. It is 
their only excuse for economic’ inactivity. Prof. 
Gustav Cassel considered the question whether the 
rest of the world should wait for the hig countries 
to take the lead, and is of opinionthat “other 
countries by no means need to remain entirely 
passive,” and that “there is nothing to prevent 
them individually proceeding on the right road and 
introducing a rise in their price level.” 

Let us not be deluded. This country is not going 
to be helped on to her feet by the kindness of other 
nations. If we wish to overcome the present 
troubles we must think, decide and act ourselves. 


Economics in the West. 
The New Government ‘Issue. 


London, October 31, 1933—The latest step 
in the Government’s plans to lighten the 
burden of the national debt is characterized 
by admizable and wise restraint. It had 
been thought—indeed confidently expected 
by many people—that the Government would 
make a large issue, in paxt for the purpose of 
reducing the outstanding volume of Treasury 
bills. The new loan recently announced, 
however, appears to have had no such object. 
The, offer of £150 millions of 21 per cent 
Conversion Loan was made, in the first place, 
with the specific object of meeting an early 
maturity of £507 millions of 43 per cent 
Treasury Bonds; for the rest, it seemed- 
designed to provide funds for repaying the 
£105 millions of 4 per cent Treasury Bonds 
which in January next can he called for 
tedemption in the following April. Assuming 
this secondobject to be correctly interpreted, a 
Substantial saving in interest will be’secured, 
while the reduction in floating debt consequent 
upon the prior payment of instalments in 
respect of the new issue will be only temporary. 


“Lhe fact that the issue was of the unexpect- 


edly small amount of £150 millions may be 
taken, then, to imply that the Government 
has no intention, for the time being at any 
tate, of proceeding to fund any large part 
of the floating debt. This decision, if decision 
it he, is to be cordially welcomed. ln view, 
however, of the strong opinion held by many 


' people as to the advisahility of funding, having 


tegard more particularly to the greatly in- 
3 


such an operatio 
rom it. 2 


The figures of floating debt outstanding 
now and on corresponding «ates in several 
years past are as follows :— 


(£000 omitted.) 
Ways and means ' 


advances 
From From 
End of public the Bank Treasury 
September depart- of bills Total. 

ments. England. 
1927 .. 104,558 — 630,345 734,903. 
1928 .. 117,250 — 635,785 753,035 
1929 .. 21,446 — 792,400 813,846 
1930 .. 10,000 — 680,065 690,065 
1931 .. 16,297 — 618,110 634,407 
1932 .. 19,800 — $66,180 885,980 


1933 .. 33,080 


987,780 1,020,860 


For practical purposes we may ignore ways 
and means advances, which repicsent either 
mere internal arrangements between Covern- 
ment departmeris or purely transitory borrow- 
ings. We must bear in mind too that the! 
figures for Treasury bills by no means represent 
in their entirety obligations held by the 
general public, that is mainly the banks and 
other financial institutions. An unknown but 
substantial quantity of them is held by C overn- 
ment departments, and therefore represents 
mere internal accommodation. A further un- 
known quantity is held in the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England as backing for 
the note issue, and is in essence 
automatically renewable de 


Tug SWOLLEN VOLUME oF TREASURY BIELS. 


The expectation of a funding operation 
arose largely from the higher figures reached 
by the floating debt in the past two yews, 
and an associated uneasy feeling that im some- 
way by no means clearly understood this must 
of “necessity involve us in the horrors of 
“unsound finance” and “inflation”. Tt is 
alleged to be inherently bad finance to have 
a large, and especially a growing, floating 
debt. outstanding, and thoughts go back 
to the war period, when rapidly mounting 
short Government debts went hand in hand 


with a rapidly rising cost of living and expand-" 


ing currency issues. If is a vital distinction, 
however, that in those days the floating debt 
rose because the Government could not pay 
all its expenses, tremendously inflated by 
the war, out of current revenue. To-day 
the position is entirely different; the budget 
is balanced in the sense that the current 
income of the Government is sufficient to 
cover its outgoings. There is no necessity 
to borrow in order to meet day-to-day expendi- 
ture, except as required by seasonal differences 
between the flow of revenue into the Exchequer 
and the stream of expenditure out of it. 


How, then, is the expansion of Treasury 
hills to be explained? The first big increase, 
between the figures for September 1928 and 
1929, was clearly for the greater part a mere 
change-over from one kind of floating debt to 

l another, for more than one-half of the rise in 
| Treasury bills was offset by a decline in ways 
and means advances from Government depart- 
ments. This change resulted from the transfer 

of note issue from the Currency Note Com- 
missioners, a pure Government department 
which was content to hold Government i o ws 
against the notes, to the Bank of England, 
‘which insisted upon receiving Treasury bills 
against its newly assumed liability. We may 
regard the Issue Department as in essence 
a Government organ, and the rise in Treasury 
bills was therefore to this extent a mere 
internal book-keeping re-arrangeméent. For 
the remainder, the increase was due to debt 
maturities which could not be favourably met 
at the time by a new issue of longer term 
securities, and was temporary only. Clearly 
then, there was nothing * inflationary 2 about 

_ this increase. Tn the following two years came 
Successive decreases, resulting mainly from 
funding operations for which the conditions 
had ecomie propitious ; but for the moment 
are concerned only with upward move- 
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Between 1931 and 1932 we find another 
bie increase in Treasury bills, amoufitin 
to about £250 millions. The intrease wag 
accounted for in part by ~ heavy 
maturities and fo a small extent hy excess 
of expenditure over revenue ; but more than 
one-half of it was due to the establishment 
in June 1922, of the Exchange Equalization 
Account. The Government was authorized 
by Parliament to borrow up to £150 millions 
to equip the fund. When the initial “ borrow- 
ing” took place for this purpose there was 
no true addition to the floating debt, because 
the bills were merely handed over by the 
Treasury to the Account, which is one of its 
own departments. As, however, the Account 
began to operate, and acquired foreign 
exchange and gold, bills were sold to provide 
sterling funds for its purchases, and came into 
the hands of the banks and other financial 
institutions. How much on balance has thus 
been “unloaded” cannot be stated, for no 
figures are available regarding the operations 
and condition of the Account. But it is 
clear that, although a part or the whole of 
the additional Treasury bills has come into 
the hands of the public, the Government, 
acting through the Account, 
quantities of assets against them. The Treas- 
ury bills have not gone into private possession 
to finance ordinary Government expenditure, 
and once again there is nothing inheréntly 
“inflationary” about this increase in the float- 
ing debt. Further, when the Account is 
wound up and the assets disposed of, funds 
will be provided for the immediate repayment 
of the Treasury bills. 3 

In the ensuing year another large increase 
took place. lIt will he recalled that the 
Government took powers in the Finance Act 
of 1933 to increase by £200 millions the 
resources of the Exchange Account, and di 
so immediately the law came into eflect. 
Thus there was a single addition of £200 


millions to the floating debt, the whole’.of 


which, it is safe to assume, was handed ove? 
to the Account.. How much has since come 
through to the public is impossible to say: 


Itis certain that the public—mainly, to repeat 


the, banks and other large financial under- 
takings—holds more Treasury bills than two 
years ago; how much more we do not know: 
But the increase is largely or wholly palanced 


by assets in the hands ofa Government organ: 


it has no association with exccssive GOVT- 


ment expenditure, for the budget is balances 


and there need therefore be no anxiety ° 
floating 


debt - 


holds large. 
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debs is “inflationary ” in the sense in which 
the word is used in this particular connection. 
Tur ARGUMENTS FOR FUNDING. 


What, then, are the reasons adduced, when 
any serious. attempt is made to adduce 


AE EAE e 


; them, for recommending a funding operation ? 
| We will dealin turn with two, which so far as 
; we have observed, cover the ground com- 
i pletely. First, it is argued that present 
, conditions in the capital market are favour- 
i able for a Government issue which, while for 
the moment costing more in interest than 
Treasury bills, would in the long run cost 
far less. ‘There is no doubt about the effect of 
such an operation in the short run upon the 
interest charge, for with rare exceptions 
; Treasury bills have been placed week after 
| week at well under one-half per cent, whereas 


i Treasury bonds running for, say, five years 
. | could probably not be issued to yield materi- 
; ally less than two per cent. Thus an issue of 
£200 millions would be more costly for the 
time heing, by about £3 millions per annum, 


than the Treasury bills it replaced. What, 
; then, is the longer prospect? Would sub- 
> sequent savings more than offset the shorter 
_ | run loss? If the answer is “Yes’’, then it 
i must: be assumed first that Treasury bills are 
q likely in the fairly near future to cost more 
7 than two per cent to discount. The approxi- 


- | mate average of the tates at which bills have 
been placed at the weekly offerings in the 
; | past seven years is 34 per cent. During 
| the first five years of this period, however 
the Bank of England was under a statutory 
> obligation. to maintain the gold standard, 
; and believed that it could fulfilits duty only by 
; | keeping money scarce and dear. Since 1931 
3 
| 


‘the Bank of England has been released from 
this duty; monetary policy has come to 
be dictated by other aims; and there is no 
reason to suppose that a restrictive policy 
- Will again be necessary, except possibly as 
a temporary expedient to cope with, for 
| ¢xample, a dangerous speculative movement. 
Consequently, the low level. of money rates 
_ /obtaining now for roughly a year-and-a-half 
“Must not be regarded as by any means wholly 
4 temporary phase, but rather as very largely 
a symptom of the changed circumstances of 
Monetary policy, which allow far more sus- 
tained liberality in -the supply of- banking 
Tesources. In consequence, there seems little 
ason to anticipate rates in ex 
er cent for some time to come 
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“trade recovery, to keepit low. The argum 
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bill rate over the next five years will reach ‘ 
two per cent. 

We have assumed an issue of two per cent, 
‘five-year bonds because this is the sort of 
security that would be most likely to find 
a ready market. If the period of the loan 
were longer the rate, as is demonstrated 
by the terms of the present issue, would have 
to be considerably higher, while a true funding, 
in the sense of conversion into debt with no 
fixed redemption date, would probably require 
a rate of three-and-a-half per cent, with far 
less prospect of full public subscription, Thus 
the example we have chosen is the most 
favourable, from an interest charge point of 
view, that can be considered. But the 
question then arises: What is to happen at 
the redemption date, five years hence? As 
confidence returns with reviving trade it is 
unlikely that capital, as distinct from short- 
term money, will be continuously available 
at two per cent. It would be taken as a 
sign of weakness if Treasury bills were issued 
to meet the maturity, while to replace the 
bonds by a similar issue would increase the 
interest charge and broaden the differential 
between the cost of debt in bills and in bonds, 
Thus not only is it unlikely that even over 
the five years’ period any net saving would 
be effected; it is definitely improbable that 
saving would be secured over a longer pericd, 
On the cost consideration, therefore, there 
seems no case for sacrificing present economics 
in the hope of longer-term and more substan- 
tial savings ; on the contrary, the transaction 
would probahly work out to the Government's, 
that is the tax-payers’, loss, ee 

The second argument is concerned less 
with comparative expense and more with 
supposed dangers to control of the monetary 
system. Jtis alleged that a large outstanding 
volume of Treasury bills creates a dangerous 
position in that as trade recovers grave., 
difficulty might be experienced in placing” 
new bills as old ones fall due, except at rates 
of discount too ingh in relation to Rank rate, 


Thus—so the argument runs—the Bank of _ 


England might be fgrced to raise Pank rate — 
just when it was desirable, in the interests of 
is plausible largely because it places trading 
first—a most — q d 


SR Pee esitable or 
priority; but it fails to withstand exami 
tion. We are fully aware of t c N 
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the first place, there need be no fear that, 
so long as the present volume of credit 15 
maintained, any did.culéy will be experienced 
in placing bills well below Bank rate, The 
banks could in fact finance through advances 
a very substantial recovery in trade without 
reducing their bill portfolics at all, for they 
would probably prefer to realize some of their 
large holdings of investments. Even, how- 
ever, if they did reduce their bill holdings, 
the surplus would readily find a home in 
other financial institutions. 

The obvious answer to the argument is 
that the conditions visualized could atise 
only if the Bank of England were pursuing a 
policy of credit contraction, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it will need to do so 
for a long time to come. The argument, 
indeed, presupposes preliminary enforcement 
of the very policy which it is alleged might he 
forced upon the Bank, with such unfortunate 
results, ‘To carry the point further, however, 
let us suppose that, the Bank having deemen 
it prudent for some wnforeseeable reason 
initially to tighten credit, it became dillicult 
for the market to absorb the weekly offering 

of bills. Then the Bank of England would, 
as alleged, be required to take them up. 
Would this lead to dangerous inflation ? 
By no means. Properly considered, the very 
fact that the market could not absorb all 
the bills offered would provide conclusive 
evidence of erronsous precoding policy, for it 
would show that the volume of credit could 
safely be expanded without jeopardy to the 
“effectiveness of the Bank rate. The most 
convenient way to expand credit is by the 
g Bank of England buying Treasury bills. But 
the funds newly created hy its purchase of 
x bills would come into the possession of the 
E Clearing Banks and would at once, as the 
first step in the employment of their new 
resources, be invested in bills. The Bank 
would thus be almost immediately relieved 
‘of any surplus holding: It follows that the 
argument we have quoted is not only based 
upon false premises, but foresees as evil a 
S result which would be in reality a proper 
corrective to mistaken policy. 
Tue DAMAGING Errects or FUNDING. 

If, then, no substantial saving seems likely 
to accrue trom a funding operation, and 
if the existing volume of floating debt presents 
no serious dangers, there is little more to. be 
said on the subject. But one further com- 
f ent may be made, and one positive objec- 
tion ur ed. First, the very meagre force 
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further weakened by the probability that 
iust as the floating debt has increased sup- 
stantially for a special purpese, so it will he 
reduced when the purpose has been served. 
At some time in the near or more distant 
future, if and when the Treasury deems 
expedient or the House of Commons so decides, 
the Exchange Equalization Account will he 
wound up. As already pointed out, the 
floating debt has risen by £350 millions to 
provide the Account with resources, and 
when its assets are realized and its debt 
to the Treasury is discharged, after all the 
book-keeping adjustments have been made, 
the floating debt will be automatically reduced 
by £350 millions or more or less according 
as the Account shows a net final “profit? 
or “loss This presumably can happen 
only when the external value of the pound 
in relation to other currencies or to gold, 
is finally re-fixed, and, though in present 
circumstances this event seems a long way 
off, it would be-hazardous to assume that 
it is unlikely to occur within the lifetime 
of the present system and methods of banking 
and finance, 

This brings us to our final point. For 
many years now the banking system has 
operated on the basis of a’supply of Treasury 


bills adequate to provide it with liquid, gilt-- 


edged assets, carrying no risk of depreciation, 
as do investments and advanecs, to reinforce 
its cash resources. The banks’ holdings of 
bills have been described as their “second 
line of defence’, a reserve inferior only m 
immediate availability to currency holdings 
and balances at the Bank of England. A 
well-arranged bill portfolio, with proportiors 


_ falling due in orderly succession, is an integral 


part of the mechanism of banking security, 
and provides in addition a quality of elasticity 
without which the banking system could not 
Operate smoothly and with maximum 


efficiency. At the present time. the banks: 


because of inability safely to place a noma 
share of their resources more profitably else- 
where, hold, it is true, rather more Bills than 


usual. But a shrinkage of, say, £200 millions. 


in the quantity of Treasury bills outstanding 
would reduce the available supply of bills to 2 


level which would place the banking syste 


as at present operated in an impossible posh 
tion. If bill holdings fall below the safety 
level there is only one thing that can ta 5 
their place, and that is cash. The neocssity 
of raising cash ratios because of diminution oF 
bill holdings Tepid inevitably operate ig be 
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disastrous. It must be remembered that almost 
the whole of the reduction in Treasury bills 


. | resulting from a funding operation would take 
; } effect on that portion of the biils whichis held 
i { by banks and other financial institutions, for 


| public departments would still have an undi- 
minished amount of surplus money to lend for 
short periods to the Treasury, 

Incidentally, but by no means insigni- 
fieantly, such a development would practically 
| kill an already sorely pressed money market. 
The quantity of bills of all kinds available in 
the London market is at present inconveniently 

low, largely because of the falling off in the 

supply of bills arising from trade. . This 

movement is not merely a result of the shrink- 
-age in the world’s international business: 
if is much more a consequence of permanent 
changes in banking methods. it follows that 
the supply of trad bills, while it will no doubt 
increase as world trade expands, is not likely 
to grow to anything like the extent required 
to offset a drastic reduction in Treasury bills. 
If, then, a funding óperation were to’ be 


Montreal, October 4, 1933.—The recession in 
volume of steel production and the other signs 
of hesitancy in the upward trend of business 
| | in the United’ States have aroused renewed 
demand for extreme inflationary measures, 
This agitation is producing new weakness 
=- | in dollar quotations, but it has not resulted 
ts ina fresh rise in prices. The increase in prices 
| | must be brought about gradually if the move- 

| ment is to`be properly controlled. No new 
| legislation is necessary to produce the pro- 


| mised increase in price level, and the discus- ~ 


| sion of governmental inflationary measures, 
| | such as the issue of fiat money, to meet govern- 
| Ment expenditures, creates uneasiness which 
tends to defeat the programme of recovery, 

A| The market bas a tendency to pay entirely 
| too much attention to quotations of the dollar 
in terms of foreign exchange. It has failed 
to understand the principles governing the 
expansion of credit within the country and its 
effect upon prices and activity of industry. At 
the present time the great inflow and outflow 


In determining exchange quotations of, cur- 


ceds for either long-term or short-term capita’ 
country. Moreover, O6his! tpn 


mi 


vu 


Of short-term money, whieh is the major factor , 


encies, is’ not occurring in response to the 
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seriously considered the» Government would 
have to make up its mind whether the dis- 
count market, which has provided a valuable 
part of the monetary machinery of London 
for longer than the life of the joint stock 
banks themselves, to-day serves any useful 
purpose, and whether, according to the answer 
to that question, it should be preserved or 
extinguished. 

To sum up, a funding of Treasury bills 
is in our view unnecessary ; it might well 
prove in the long run to cost the tax-payer 
more than it saves ; and it would have positive 
effects of a by no means desirable kind. For 
all these reasons we are happy in the belief 
that the latest issue was not intended for 
any purpose other than meeting maturities of 
Treasury Ponds, and are encouraged in the 
hope that the ( overnment will rot be tempted 
by the easy conditions of the- money and: 
capital markets to undertake a mistakenly 
concived operation to reduce the floating 
debt, 


Canadian Trade and Finance. 
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on the financial condition of the country frem 
which it flies, or upon that to which it goes. 
‘Since it is not accompanied by a movement of 
gold, it does not have a marked influence in - 
contracting the volume of credit in the country 
of its source, nor does the country to which 
it goes dare to expand credit since it may 
leave again as quickly as it came, The ebb 
and flow of this short-term money has a large 
influence upon foreign exchange’ quotations, 
but-no marked effect upon either the price 
level or the volume of credit in either country, 
At the present moment, for instance, the value 
of the dollar in terms of foreign exchange. is 
considerably below that level which would 
be justified by its purchasing power within 
the United States. It is this purchasing 
power which is the ultimate arbiter of a cur- 
rency’s value and, in the long run, the internal 


and external values of a.currency must come 


together. Š 
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exchange quotations as of secondary impor- 
tance. Price levels depend upon the volume 
of money and credit in active use and their 
ratio to the volume of production. A con- 
structive monetary policy for the next few 
months would consist in the encouragement 
of the expansion of credit at a rate somewhat 
greater than the rate of expansion of produc- 
tion. It is in this manner alone that a strong 
upward trend in prices may be fostered: a 
trend which may be kept within control when 
the desired level has once been attained. In 
reality, the remarkable recovery since March, 
perhaps the greatest reversal in trend in the 
history of the United States, has been financed 
by a more rapid turnover, or increased velocity, 
of the fund already available and by the funds 
which have come out of hoarding in response 
to the growth in confidence. 
zs, A price recovery is essential to the success 
of the N.R.A. A programme designed to 
, achieve higher prices was announced as an 
integral part of the plan of recovery. Industry 
cannot support considerably increased costs 
if prices do not keep pace. The policies of the 
N.R.A.—agricultural control, “buy now”, 
and public works—cannot be successful if 


tary policy. This was shown by the expe 
tience of 1930, 

537 i Yet the present period of hesitancy has 
made many groups in the United States feel 
that there has not been a sufficient rise in 
‘prices. They are demanding violent inflation 
and suggesting drastic remedies ; this discus- 
sion las tended to undermine the confidence 
which was almost re-established. Under more 
normal financial 


ty. It is of supreme impor- 
‘such measures should be 
and in accord with 
30. ee when a set 
: 3 


undertaken in opposition to the general mone- 
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of reaction, and violent inflation would set an 
motion forces which would require stron 
counteraction if credit and prices are to be 


held under due control. The general price. 


level must be raised by a gradual but persistent 
policy. The figures of the Federal Reserve 
Banks from August 30th onward indicate the 
creation of that type of pressure designed to pro- 
duce the increase in volume of credit essential 
to continued increase in prices and business 
volume. If this policy is consistently maintain- 
ed, the extreme and unintelligent inflaticnary 
measures now being widely advocated may be 
avoided, but it cannot be gainsaid that if 
reasonable methods do not produce adequate 
results within a comparatively short time, 
popular demand is likely to force the issue. 
CANADIAN BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
The summer lull in business activity in 
Canada did not take place until late in August. 
Although the decline in the. price of grains and 
grain products reduced the commodity price 
index from 70.5 to 69.4, itis still well above 
the low point, 63.6, recorded in February. 
Adverse crop conditions throughout the country 


and the corresponding reduction in anticipated | 
‘agricultural buying power have constituted 


a ‘check upon the general upward trend of 
business activity. Both manufacturing and 
mining operations, however, have been well 
maintained and improvement has been evi- 
dent in the lumbering and fishing industries. 

Steel production in July was the largest 
reported in any month during the past two 
years, Employment at the Cape Breton 
plants has continued to improve and the 
number employed during August was approxi- 
mately double the number for August, 4932. 
No new large orders have been reported. The 
rail order for South Africa has ‘been -com- 
pleted, but work on the 50,000 ton rail order 
for the Canadian National Railways is now 


under way. The Ontario steel plants also 


have been busy throughout the simmer. +” 


In other manufacturing plants vied con: 


ditions are reported, but it is clear that manu 


facturing activity is on a much better basis 
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August flour exports ai to 480,000 
barrels as compared with 330,000 in the same 
month of last year, 

This is particularly evident in the newsprint 
industry, where a substantial increase in 
volume of production has been achieved. Not 
only do the newsprint mills show substantial 
gains, but the outstanding feature is the 
reversal shown in the usual seasonal trend. 
For June and the succeeding months there is 
usually marked curtailment. In 1932, the 
decline in June was nearly 15,000 tons and 
there was a further loss in July of 19,000 tons. 
This year, June operations were at the May 
level; July showed a gain of 9,000 tons, and 
in August there was a further gain, bringing 
total production to 194,000 tons, an increase 
of 14,000 tons over July and 36,000 tons over 
the output of August 1932. In the autumn, 
operations usually expand and consumption 
increases toward the higher levels necessary 
because of heavy Christmas advertisi sing. 

The gold mines are receiving the benefit 
(ofa rather steadily increasing paui, both 
in terms of Canadian and United States 
dollars. In Ontario the volume of ore milled 
in August was the largest since last Cetober. 
Values recovered during the month amounted 
to $3,716,000 and ‘for the first eight 
months of the year to $29,518,000. This 
compares? with $30,840,000 for the same 
_ period last year. The Porcupine camp, set 
a new record with an increase of $600,000 
over 1932; the Kirkland Lake camp, however, 
showed a decrease in values recovered amount- 
ing to $1,750,000. Quebec mines also report 
lower values than in 1932. The Pioneer mine 
"| in British Columbia has made great progress 
and has now become the leading producer 
of the province, with an output of “46, 900 fine 
Ounces for the first six months of the year; 
their hydro-electric plant is being enlarged in 
order to provide additional facilities. Satisfac- 
„tory reports have been received from the 

stalowne mine. Higher prices for silver and 
other metals have produced renewed interest 
ina number of these mines and expansion in 
‘Operations seems probable if prices continue 
‘firm, Be returns are still behind the totals of 
a ast 
‘ian the market for dried fish is still 
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improvement as compared with last year. 


he summer trip. Prices for fresh fish are 
ly h he n spit of pler iful supp. es 


depressed, the Atlantic fishing, industry reports — 


Lunenburg fleet . secured good catches 
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the corresponding pericd of. 1931. Prices 
for sockeye have been well maintained and 
sales of other grades are satisfactory.. Halibut 
fishing in the vicinity of Frince Rupert (Dis- 
trict No. 2) was closed by the International 
Fisheries Commission on August 25th as the 
quota, had been landed. As a result, the 
majority of the Canadian vessels are no longer 
Operating. Total landings during the season 
at Prince Rupert now amount to 10,788,300 
pounds as compared with 10,648,700 pounds 
last year. Halibut landed by Canadian boats 
show a substantial increase; prices are also 
greatly improved, with the result that. opera- 
tors are able to show a profit this year, 

A slight falling off in the demand for British 
Columbia lumber is reported. The export 
market is still active, although the demand 
from the Orient is quiet. The Australian 
market is also less active, but orders from 
Great Britain and South Africa have been 
encouraging. Export shipments of 250 million 
board feet during the first six months of 
the year compare favourably with a total 
of 447 million feet during the whole of 1932. 
Shingle manufacturers are operating about 
four days a week under a quota arranged with. 
American interests. Prices continue strong. 
Lumber stocks in the Maritime Provinces 
have been substantially reduced and increased 
woods activities are in prospect for the coming 
winter. af 

Wholesale safes in most places were well 
ahead of those for the summer months of 
last year, but retail sales and wholesale orders 
from -the farming districts for the autumn 
have been disappointing because of the 
restricted purchasing power of the farmer, 
Seasonal goods are fairly active and there has ~ 
been a strong tendency for many retailers 
to increase their stocks in anticipation of 
further advances in prices. The tourist trade 
has been a great deal below expectations. 

CANADIAN AGRICULTURE. 

In spite of the large acreage, the tine 
largest in history and despite excellent pros- 
pects» early in the season, the wheat crop 
in Westem Canada is officially estimated _ 
at 264 million bushels and the total wheat: crop 
for the country will amount to only 283 
mulon bushels. as view of the carryover fro: 
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total was fixed at 200 million bushels. Should Agreement. The Agreement has already zone 
the present ‘crop estimates be confirmed and into effect and will remain in force for wa j 
should wheat exports come up to these expec- years. S a ; | 
tations, the a at the end of the year As a background for the interpretation of | 


will be reduced to about 175 million bushels. 

Harvests in almost all parts of Canada are 
small because of the severe drought. The 
estimated production of oats is the smallest 
since 1929, barley since 1921, rye since 1931, 
and the yield of flaxseed will be the smallest 
on record. The feed available for livestock 
is deficient in many sections of the country. 
In Quebec and the Maritime Provinces condi- 
tions were somewhat better. Early potatoes 
matured well, but the development of the 
late varieties was retarded by dry weather. 

“Tobacco growers expect greatly reduced 
yields. , 

The fruit orchards had a better year; the 
apple yield is estimated at 4,598,000 barrels 
as compared with 3,977,000 barrels last year. 

bit The Ontario crop is larger than that of last 
year and a 75 per cent larger crop is expected 
in Nova Scotia. While the Britsih Columbia 
apple crop is not expected to equal the 
bumper records of last year, a good yield is 
expected. 

Pastures throughout Canada have suffered 
from the hot dry weather and condition 
Teports on August 1 were at the lowest level 
sinca 1914. Recent rains, however, have 
been most beneficial. Livestock are thin ‘but 
in fairly good condition, Thè production of 

j ereamtory butter during the first eight months 
of the year amounted to 154 million pounds, 
an increase of 3 per cent over the same 

months of 1932. 

Tue WorLD WHEAT AcREEMENT, 

_ The World Wheat Agreement concluded 
in London in August is the first definite plan 
covering the production and distribution of 
an agricultural commodity to receive the 
approval of exporting and importing coun- 
tries representing substantially all the world 
trade in the commodity. It is a notable 
attempt to achieve planned economy; it 
‘marks a new stage in the development of 
Anternational-economic co-operation, 

_, Twenty-two nations, ineluding the most 


eae exporting countries. Canada, the 
_ United States, Argentina, Australia, Russia 
and the exporters of the Danubian Basin, 
signatories to the pact. Russia signed the 

ith reservations and now expresses 
with the quota available. The 


a 


important markets of Europe, as well as the ` 


Ebie dere A 


the pact it may be well to recall that actual j 
shipments of wheat during the past year j 
amounted to 615 million bushels, but that } 
because of increased acreage and large crops j 
in importing countries, the requirements for | 
the coming year are estimated by. Broomhal] i 
to amount to 552 million bushels. These totals 

may be compared with an international trade 

in wheat amounting to about 800 million 
bushels a year between 1925 and 1928, 

The wheat agreement, then, fixes 560 
million as the ‘base figure for international 
crop movement during the present crop year. 
Of this total, 200 million bushels are allotted 


to Canada, 47 million bushels to the United | 
States, 110 million bushels to Argentina, 105 } 
million bushels to Australia, and 50-54 d 


million bushels to the Danubian Basin., The 
balance, 48 million bushels, must cover the 
export quotas of Russia, which exported 18 | 
million bushels last year, India and other 
lesser sources, the total exports of which 
amounted to only 19,600,000 bushels during 
the past year. | 
Since Canada and the United States are | 
carrying the heavy burden of the surplus | 
stocks from previous crops it is these two. | 
countries which will be allowed to supply f 
any demand which may raise in excess of stipt- | 
| 


lated 560 bushels. 
The exporting countries have further agreed 1 
to limit their exports for the second year of = | 


the agreement (1934-35) to an amount 15 | fe 


per cent less (in each country) than the average 
production of the average acreage sown 
between 1931 and 1933 after normal domestic 
reqairements have been deducted. No specific 
provisions’ are contained in the’ agreement as 
to the reduction of acreage in any country. 
The importing countries which signed -the 
agreement, include all the leading wheat 
importing countries of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Holland. Europe usually accounts 
for about three-fourths of the world whéat 
and - flour import trade. These: importing 
countries bind themselves to four importan 
provisions under Article 6 of the Agreement : 
(1) Not to encourage further increase in their 
wheat acreages; (2) To attempt to secure 
increased consumption of wheat and to remove 
gradually the measures tending to lower t 
quality of bread ; 
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morths a price fixed at 63 gold cents per 
bushel, agreeing that although “the-rate of 


' duty necessary to assure, remunerative prices 


may vary for different countries, it will not be 
sufficiently high to encourage their farmers to 
expand wheat acreage’: (4) To accept in 
principle the desirability of reducing import 
restrictions and agree that they are prepared 
to make effective reductions in 1934-35, pro- 
vided that world prices have taken a definite 
upward turn from the average price of the 
first six months of the calendar year 1933. 
The countries participating in the agree- 
ment further agree to establish a joint com- 
mittee to watch the working out of the various 
provisions agreed upon at the conference. 
This international committee will meet from 
time to time and will be responsible for such 
additional measures as may seem necessary. 
As indicated above, the allowable exports 
for 1934-35 are based both upon average 
acreage and upon average long-term yield 
per acre, less 15 per cent and deducting 
from that total average domestic require- 


ments. The average area sown to wheat in 
Canada during the past three years has amount- 
ed to nearly 26} million acres, and the aver- 
age yield is slightly more than 17 bushels per 
acre. Upon this basis and after making the 
deductions mentioned, Canada’s export quota 
will amount to about 265 million bushels. 

If production could be regulated to provide 


the exact total crop under the agreement, 


there would be no change in the- Canadian 
carry-over during 1934-35. Obviously, how- 
ever, the crop will be larger or smaller according 
to the acreage planted and according to the 
weather. No announcement has been made as 
to plans to reduce acreage nor any other method 
to control the size of the crop. On the other 
hand, should world buying power begin to 
recover during this period and should the 
“effective demand” for new wheat exceed 
the quotas of the exporting countries, Canada 
and the United States will share the benefit 
of the resulting supplementary export quota 


in proportion to their respective surplus stocks 


carried over from the previous year. -~ 


Economic Notes. 
Co-ordination of Transport Services. 


Mr: H. A. M. Hannay, Agent of the East 


Indian Railway, presided over the last annual 


session of the Indian -Railway Conference 
Association, which opened: at Simla. In 
opening the session, Sir Joseph Bhore, Member 
for Commerce and Railways. remarked, during 
the course of his speech, that co-ordination 
transport services was absolutely 


delayed. The Commerce 


Member added that it was by increasing the 
efficiency of the railways on the technical 
jana administrative side, combined with the 


they have lost passenger traffic to the roads 
to the value of about two crores of rupees 
annually. Gwing to the long leads, competi- 
tion for merchandise traffic has not yet reached 
serious proportions ; such competition, however, 
is still in its: infancy and the menace in that 
direction is undoubtedly cmirous.” 


InpIAN TEA INDUSTRY. 


The great success of the campaign carried 
out by the Indian Tea Cess Committee for 
the encouragement of tea consumption was 
referred to on August 31 by the commissioner 
for that body in the United Kingdom, Mr. John 
Harpur. The Indian Tea Cess Committee, 
Mr. Harpur said, was formed under an Act 
passed by the Government of India in 1903 
in response to a memorial from 80 per cent of 
tea growers of India, who finding their trade | 
depressed and a surplus in hand, desired to 
expand their oversea markets. The Act per- 
mitted the Government to impose a levy or 


cess upto 9d. a 100 Jb. on all tea'exports from ; 


India, the funds to be used for the purpose 


= 
4 


of printed matter, and lectures to womens 
organizations on the romance of the tea 
i industry, was carried on at first in the United 
Kingdom, Continental countries, and in the 
Ss “United States of America. The result was 
that the total Indian tea exports, which were 
183,009,000 Ib. in 1903, had grown to 
332,000,000 Ib. in 1929-1930. Propaganda 
in India to extend the internal sale of Indian 
ea had increased consumption from 18,000,000 
lb. in 1916 to 65,000,000 lb. Ceylon, having 
‘ observed the success of the Indian effort, 
copied its exunple by levying a similar cess. 
The two efforts had been combined, and as a 
result wholesale and retail distributors in 
“Great Britain had been induced to supply 
E naire teas in various blends and to persuade 
the public to ask for them. The sale of 
E noire tea in Great Britain last year showed 
an increase of 56,000,000 Ib. compared with 
193), and that of foreign tea a decrease of 
29,090,000 ib. The reimposition of the duty 
01 forsign tea’ had assisted in achieving that 
result. 


Wortp's GoLD OUTPUT. 


The Transvaal Chamber of Mines has com- 
puted the approximate world gold output 


for 1932. The figures are as follows :— 

Fine Percentage 

ounces, of tota}, 
Transvaal 11,553,564 48.4 
Rhodesia 580,506 2.4 
Gold Coast 278,782 1.2 
Australasia .. * ., 919,563 3.8 
Canada ' +. 8,055,000 12.8 
India ie C-AR 329,575 1.4, 
United States +. 2,508,000 10.5 
Mexico fs f 584,000 2.4 
Japan oe 400,000 WF 
Belgian Congo ro 275,000 1.2 
Other Countries «. 3,400,000 14.2 


INpo-JAPANESE TRADE, 


Japanese Trade Bulletin, the accre- 
organ of the Indo-Japanese Mercantile 
ociation, of 15, Clive Street, Calcutta, has 
iew of the visit to and talks in this country 
two Japanese trade missions, issued a 

1 number on Jndo-Japanese trade. 
has, during the last thirty years, made 
) | in every department 


The 
dited o 
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7 Bee part of the doctors’ knowledge an 
‘tice. 


of the ties that bind the two countries together 
Unfortunately for this country, Japan's 
wonderful power of, productivity at a com- 
paratively lower cost has culminated in the 
flooding of Indian markets with a large assort- 
ment of goods which have hit hard the indi- 
genous industries of the country, Normally 
Japan exports to India cotton yarns and 
fabrics, silk and rayon tissues and other 
textiles, brass and iron wares, glass and glass- 
wares, china and earthenwares, timber, toys 
and sundry articles of daily use, while India’s 
exports to Japan comprise raw cotton, beans, 
oil-yielding materials. oil-cakes, jute and jute 
manufactures, and metals like pig iron and 
lead 


The special number of the Bulletin under > 


review publishes an interesting table, giving 
the annual returns of the Jndo-Japanese trade 
from 1887 to 1932, inclusive. (Lp to 1892, 


the figures are for five-year periods.) Unit. 
Y. 1,000. 

Years. Export. Import. ‘Total. Balance, 
Leia yess 333 190 +142 
1882 362 2,306 —1,944 
1887 453 5,292 —4,838 
189295... 91,422 7,662 —6,240 
1929 .. 198,057 288,108 165  —90,051 
1930 .. 129,262 180,425 309,687- —-51,143 
1931.2 110,367 133,165 243,533 —-26,198 
1932 .. 192,492 116,865 309,357 -75.626 


Note :—The plus mark stands for excess of exports, 


Japan, and the minus mark stands for excess of 
imports, Japan. 


The tabular statement, given here in con- — 
densed form, shows in its complete details — 
that Japan’s trade with British India has~ 
always resulted in an excess of imports into: 


Japan, with the exception of the ,years 1877 
and 1932. Since the conclusion of the indo- 
Japanese Convention of 1905 up to 1932, the 
aggregate total excess 


amounted to 349,000,600 yen. 


MEDICINE IN CHINA. eae 
Professor F. Wood-Jones, who recent 


returned from six months at the Unior Medica les 


College in Peiping, delivered an address 


bourne on medicine in China thousal 
years ago, when some “recent” disc 


€ He said that the earliest reco 
Chinese medicine contaiñed evidenc 


of imports into Japan i 
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halabeen extensively employed in the treat- 
ment of leprosy by Alestein physicians only 
in the last ten years. Shen Nung also dis- 
covered and used the drug ephedrin, More 
than 4,000 years ago the Emperor Huang Ti 
discovered and practised massage, the acupune- 
ture, a method of relieving sickness by the 
insertion of long needles into the body, and 
the moxa, a therapeutic treatment consist- 
ing of the placing of a slowly burning cone 

‘combustible material on the body. All 
ce methods were later accepted into Western 
medicine, and the first two were still practised. 
Between 1,100 B.C. and 700 B.C. scientific 
experimental medicine was widely practised 
in China, and an extensive and detailed know- 
ledge of many parts of the body had been 
obtained. Hospitals organized in a manner 
similar to modern Western hospitals, were 
established as only as 1155 B.C. From 700 
B.C. the growth of Chinese philosophy stifled 
experimental science, and the philosophers 
introduced into Chinese medicine the supersti- 
tion which still pervades it. As early as the 
second century A.D., however, Hua, the 
greatest of Chinese surgeons, was performing 
major operations such as are now performed 
only in the best equipped hospitals, and was 
using anesthetics and almost certainly anti- 
septies in his work. Women doctors still regard 
themselves rather as pioneers, but the first 
mention of a woman doctor in China occurs 
in A.D. 210. In A.D, 280 a monograph on 
small-pox was written, but the disease was 


hot recognized by Western doctors until 
centuries later. A monograph had been 


written on beri-beri, which has been known 
only » recently to our medical men, The 
“Imperial Medical Encyclopædia,” contain- 
ing four times the printed matter contained 
In the “Encyclopædia Britannica,’ was 
published in Peiping. In 1027 there were 
authentic records of the use of the thyroid 


_ @land for correcting complaints due to thyroid 
T deficiency. 


5 > INDIAN GOLD BE. So 
Asie August 1933 the four Indian com- 


panies of the Kolar group produced the follow- 
i ing amount of gold :— 


Aug, 1933. July 1933. Aug. 1932, 
Fine oz. Fine oz,  Vineoz.. ` 
5,555 5,628 


78,503) 


7;896, 300 
his 


ig 
L) 


793 


The comparative figures for the previous 
month show little change, but as compared 
with those for August, 1932; it will be seen 
that Mysore and Ooregum are Increasing 
production. The Septm reber returns of gold 
produced hy the four mincs operating on the 
Kolar Goldfields record a decrease of 148 
ounces as compared with the output of the 
previous ‘month. Nundydrocg returned 243 
ounces more than in August. Details are 
as under :— 

Mysore Mine.—14,672 tons current ore 
treated produced 7,532 ounces : total 7,582. 


Champion Recf—9,160 tons current ore 
treated produced 4,855 fine ounces: 17,861 


tons old tailings treated produced 449 ounces ; 
total 5,304 fine ounces. 

Ooregum Mine.—12,500 tons current ore 
treated produced 3,546 fine ounces; 20,500 
tons old tailings treated produced 960 fine 
ounces ; total 4,506 ounces. $ 

Nundydroog Mine.—18,197 tons current ore 
treated produced 10,108 fine ounces: 2,508 
tons old tailings treated produced 154 fine 
ounces ; total 10,262 ounces. The total quan- 
tity of gold obtained from the four mines 
during September was 27,654 fine ounces, as 
compared with 27,803 ounces in August and 
28,486 ounccs in July. 


TAXATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The Chairman of the Oriental, Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas, has done well in drawing 
pointed attention to the fact that taxation 
of life assurance companies has been a rapidly 
increasing and heavy burden on the income 
and profits of the companies in recent years. 
A plea is put forward for a representation by 
the Indian life offices for an amendment of 
the basis of Income-Tax assessment, To — 
quote Sir Purshotamdas, “There is ample — 
justification for such a representation for 
several reasons, one being that a substantial 
portion of the profits distributed at each 
valuation is simply a return to participating — 
policy holders of the proportion of the pre- 
miums paid by'them representing the loading — 
for profits.” The tax can be justifiably les vied 
only on that portion of the T LACES is 
allocated to shareholders, ; 


fi 
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- The Indian Tarifi Board, 
conducting an ing ry, into | 
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bye-products of the Works during the past 
year. In regard to cast iron pipes, the position 
became even worse on account of Japanese 
competition. A representation was, there- 
fore, made to the Government of India for 
relief under the Anti-dumping Law. The 
question of the protection required by the 
various branches of the iron and steel industry 
in India is now under enquiry by the Tariff 
Board. The reduced output of the furnace 
and the continued slump in prices resulted in 
a loss of Ra. 2.16 lakhs last year. The special 
A feature of the Mysore Tron Works, according 
to the official statement claiming exceptional 
treatment by the Tariff Board, is that “this is 
the only charcoal, iron and wood distillation 
plant in India and in the Hast, manufactur- 
ing essential raw material for-national self- 
defence and ,justifying a special bounty.” 
Since 1928 when the Board examined the 
Mysore Works they have developed in many 
ways. With cheap power, now abundantly 
available, there is the possibility of further 
development of the manufacture of electric 


Economics of Sugar Industry. 


By R. 

The Sugar Conference to consider various 

problems in connection with the sugar industry 

in the provinces of Bihar and Patna will be 

held in the second week of December at Patna. 

The Conference will be confined to fourteen 
representatives nominated to represent the 

R various interests concerned and three official 
advisers. The personnel will be as follows :— 
For cane growers—Sjt. Bipin Behari Varma 
(Champaran), Sjt. Rajandhari Singh (Patna), 
Rai Bahadur Shyammandan Sahay (Mozaffar- 
pore), and Col. Lees and Mr. Henery (to 
represent the Planters’ Assogiation) ; for manu- 
facturers—Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon, M.L.A. 
(to represent Indian Mills’ Association), one 
representative of Messrs. Begg Sutherland 
and Company to represent the European 
manufactures: Mr. Finzel (of Parsa Saran. 
to represent private mills) and Babu Chakrese- 
war Kumar Jain (to represent the indigenous 
sugar industry conducted on the open-pan 
i a) ; Neutrals—Babu Chandreshwar Pd. 
arayan Sinha, and Khan Bahadur Saghirul 

jue; for Government—Minister of Educa- 

tary, Mr. H, g Prior 
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pig iron and stainless steel, and other superior 
grades of electric steel but due to the pheno- 1 
menal fall in prices, only a few retors are now 
being worked. The adoption of a uniform | 
scale of telescopic rates for Indian iron and 
steel articles by Indian railways, the appli- 
cation on the southern railways of the special 
yates for coal and coke, which are now pre- 
vailing on the northern railways, and the 
removal of the duty on machinery, are stress- 
ed as the safeguards for the Indian industries 
in view of their national importance. The 
Tariff Board will inspect at Sivasamudram . | 
( 
! 


the experimental] work carried on in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of ferro-silicon: 
At present large quantities of fevro-silicon 
are imported into India for the manufacture 
of steel. The experiments now conducted 
at Sivasamudram are designed to determine 
the possibilities of manufacturing ferro-silicon 
in the State itself. The experimental work 
is carried on in Sivasamudram as a plenteous 
supply of cheap power is available there, 


H. C. 


Industries and the Registrar of Co-operative | 
Credit Societies will be present as advisers. ~~ 
A questionnaire has been issued with the 
object of giving an opportunity for the expos | 
tion of views on all questions for the benefit 
of the members who will attend the Confer- 
ence. Replies to the questionnaires have 
been invited to reach the Assistant Secretary 
to Government, Education and Development 
Department, Patna, not later than: November 
25, 1933. Witnesses will’ not be . invited 
because it is felt all interests are fully repre: — 
sented on the Conference. The replies, whet, 
received will be digested and collated,. án 
statements prepared showing the consensus 
of opinion on each head and placed before 
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(figured as ammonium sulphate) was 0.487 
metric ton per hectare (434 Ibs. per acre). 
The average application of phosphate, figured 
: as double superphosphate, was 0.016 metric 
| | ton (132 lbs. per acre). 
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| Levy or Excise Dury. 
| 
_ ‘The suggestion that the levy of an Bxcise 
fduty on sugar in India is contemplated by the 
q Government was made by Mr. Tjong Hauw, 
a Chinese sugar magnate of Java, in an inter- 
view at Karachi. He thought that the sugar 
~ | industry existed in India because of the pro- 
tective duty imposed by the Government on 
foreign sugar, and remarked that the revenue 
collected on foreign sugar had 
(considerably. Meanwhile, matters relating to 
1, the sugar industry will be considered at a 
conference which the Behar Government is 
convening, at which representatives of both 
manufacturers and cultivators will be present. 
The conference will devote itself to finding 
$ aremedy for the complaint that as a result of 
the protection afforded to the Indian sugar 
industry it is the manufacturers and not the 
cultivators who have benefited. 


London.—The Prime Minister's speech at 
the Advertising Convention certainly comes 
into the category of matters. econoime. 
Many who heard him must have desired 
encouragement. He said, for instance, that 
m we have to build sturdily and lastingly the 
oundations of industry and the foundations 
of trade. Jf you overspend one day you 
have ‘got’to underspend the next, or go to the 


| | bankruptcy court.” We hope all will keep 
= | these admirable principles isi view. Then he 
œ } Said: “Marketing and making must be co- 
į | -Opéyative functions of industry,” a view 


that we have repeatedly emphasized. Later, 
| he touched on an aspect of commercial affairs 
to which for many years the attention of 
Ministers has been directed without much 
Success—thée bane of uncertainty. “If,” he 
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| Notes from -London. 
; Prime Minister’s Speech. 


‘quences that were fully brought home to 
‘still pre-eminent, the lasting quality of our 


ties and properties known as they sho 
Did those engrossed in the proc 
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INCREASING VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 

The old device of compensating a declining 
margin of profit by an increasing volume of 
production will no longer work, claims “ Facts 
about Sugar”. A beet. farmer, for instance, 3 
who is dissatisfied with a net profit of $3 a 
ton from 240 tons of beets grown on 20 acres 
cannot hope to enlarge his income by planting 
40 acres, but he can still try to reduce the 
unit cost of a ton of beets and obtain a greater 
profit from the same tonnage grown on less 
than 20 acres. This means that he will have 
to pay more attention to fertilizers, improve 
his irrigation facilities, and invest prudently 
in better farming equipment. What applies 
to the beet or the cane farm applies also to 
the sugar factory. The day of unlimited 
competitive building of new plants is at an 
cend; under the quota system newcomers are 
shut out, except as they are justified by an 
increase in consumption beyond present ~ 
capacity for production. But there is no 
restriction on the inventors of improved 
processes and the builders of more efficient 
apparatus ; on the contrary, efficiency will now 
be at a higher premium than ever. 


without very revolutionary changes in the 

standards of life and in the volume of its 

population.” = E a 
The ‘president’s opening address contained eis 

many passages that were effective and timely. se 

Major Astor said that “perhaps our most 

serious economic problem at the moment was, ` 

that world production had outrun consump- 

tion. Civilization had brought production . 

to a high pitch of efficiency, but it had been 


failing to dispose of its output, with conse- 


them.” After referring to signs of recovery 
he pertinently asked: “Were we ready to 
take advantage of it? We started with 
important assets ; the skill of our workers was 


goods was unrivalled. The spirit which had 
refused to accept defeat had, despite casual- 
ties, held our front line and even consolidated 
our position. Were our wares—their qu 


and manufacture know how to displa; 
properly in the right mi vri He 
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face of ‘fierce modern competition neither 
haphazard methods nor benevolent good-will 
nor even chance could bridge it. Marketing, 
salesmanship, advertising had become of the 
first importance.” 

FLOATING CREDIT. 


A phase of international finance that is 
creating very much difficulty is the immense 
amount of floating credit transferable from 
one country to another, but it should be 
remembered that credit is only another name 
for power to command goods or service, and 
in the long run the exchanges must reflect the 
financial position of any country vis a vis the 
rest of the world. It is not possible for any 
country to continue indefinitely to show an 

adverse trade balance and yet maintain its 
credit abroad, for sooner or later it must find 
itself unable to meet recurrent charges on 
its debt. A return of confidence in its future 
might bring about an influx of mobile money, 
but unless it resulted in enabling it to balance 
its current transactions default would he 
inevitable in the long run, though it might be 
‘long postponed. The crux of the problem is 
to discover a means by which debtor countries 
can pay their way. As soon as they are in 
that position further capital investment in 


them may be perfectly sound, since increasing, ` 


prosperity should enable the load of additicnal 
indebtedness to be borne. 


An EXHIBITION TRAIN. 


The idea of utilizing the railways for the 
exhibition of the goods of British firms 
is extending. Exhibition vans have been 
travelling on the railways round the country 
for some months as the result of the enterprise 
of particular firms, and it is now proposed 
to bring exhibitors and buyers together on a 
much larger scale. A scheme to run an exhi- 
bition train to various important centres has 
been drawn up and submitted to the four 
amalgamated railway companies. Certain 

_ terms remain to be settled with the promoters 
but all the companies have signified that they 
~ will be prepared to do all they can to secure 
‘its success. A train composed of 17 corridor 
coaches is being adapted to contain from 
100 to 150 exhibits, and there will also be a 
reception coach, a dining car, and a coach 
carrying electric light and power plant. The 
; itish and D 
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which has just completed a three manshy 
tour of Holland, attracted 405,000 visitors, | A 

The first “Buy British” exhibition train | Oha 
will run shortly after the British Industries. j ae 
Fair closes. It will leave Birmingham on Con. 
March 14, returning there on June 15 aftera / ole 
circular tour, with over 60 stopping -places ‘ca Ta 
which will include Wolverhampton, Newport, | hat 
Cardiff, Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, Boume.- it k 
mouth, Southampton, Brighton, . Folkestone, E ofc 
Maidstone, Redhill, Paddington, Ipswich, fiti 
Norwich, Cambridge, Lincoln, Nottingham, E fore 
Derby, Manchester, Liverpool, and Crewe. Pron 
Goods exhibited at the Heavy Industries. ~ dele. 
Section of the British Industries Fair can he | with 
transferred direct to the train. At each mad 
stopping place the civic authorities will be { in 
invited to attend the official opening of the | y ide 
exhibition. Traders will receive invitations, 1 ia 
and the general public will be admitted at a i very 
small fee during certain hours. a 

An itinerary is being agreed upon for a Mabi 
second train to tour the North of England The 
and Scotland in the autumn of next year, akin 
and later it is proposed to arrange for trains Piel 
to tour the Dominions. Plans are also being ioe 
arranged for a Continental tour by a British ` . 
train, beginning in Relgium in March. { 

INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER. 

_ The able address by Lord Luke to-the 
annual meeting of the British Committee of the M 
International Chamber of Commerce covered t a 
a field too wide to traverse here, but his a 
reference to the reasons that led to the refusal, i 
of the Chamber to accept an invitation to send Be 
delegates to the World Economic Conference — Mit is 
should be recorded. Broadly the priveipél mae 
object of the founders of the Chamber was ~ a o 
to create ia body that could elucidate ane 
national opinions and reach conclusions for p 
presentation to the world’s statesmen as the fo 
Views of international business, Lord Luke Impe 
explained that the World Conference was-the livid 
first big event of this kind for many "years San 
ati which the International Chamber has not ae 


been represented. A powerful delegation 
was ready to go, but at Vienna the Council 0 
the Chamber decided not to send it. The 
invitation received from the League of Nations 
was, he said, surprisingly limited -in scop% 
It invited the Chamber to send its opinion 
in witing and to send .one or two delegates 
to hold themselves at the disposition of the 
Conference in order to explain these oF Om 
orally if explanations were required. 1t 


ate 


maty in order to be observers at the Confer- 
ence, and, after much consideration, the 
Chamber sent its views in writing. but no 
delegates. Mr. Owen Jones attended the 
Conference as an observer, and that was the 
| sole contact. 3 

Lord Luke continued :=-“ It was obvious 
that the conveners of the Conference meant 
it to be a meeting of Cabinet Ministers and 
officials. Non-political businessmen did not 
fit into their picture, although it is true-several 
foreign Governments have included business 
men in their delegations. Whether a strong 
delegation from the International Chamber 
with wide powers of intervention might have 
made the result happier, it is impossible to 
say. In the Conference of 1927 the Chamber's 
delegation, led by Mr. Runciman, played a 
big part. A body like the Chamber can be 
very helpful at such a meeting. Its delegates 
are occasionally able to take initiatives which 
national political delegates have to avoid. 
The business delegate might: come in for 
criticism later, . but’ the political delegate 
might come in for a general election. There 
has been no one willing to take risks at South 


Topics in the Journals. 
Rupee and the Sterling. 


‘of the Exchange Equalisation Fund at their disposal 


Mr. A.-D. Shroff contributes an article 


| 

l ! rofi j 

j to the Bombay. Chronicve on the above question, 
| ‘which has been re-issued by the Currency 


League of India. In view of the campaign 
now inaugurated in Bombay in this connection, 


Ib is interesting to know the view of Indian 

industrialists and economists. Mr. Shroff is 
| a well-known publicist and he reflects public 
| Opinion in this contested matter. He says :— 


It does not appear to be generally realized what it 
Means for India to remain on the sterling standard. 
Important countries of the world may to-day be 

„divided into three classes in respect of their monetary 
Smrangaments: (1) Gold standard like Francè, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy,. ete.; _(2)_ Sterling 
standard :4he British Empire, Norway, Sweden, ete. ; 
(3) No definite standard like the U. SoA. ‘ 
Its well-known that those countries which are still 
"adhering to the gold standard are the most dis- 


- obtain lower costs of production. 
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Kensington. A body like the Chamber is, 
further, very useful in preparing the ground 
for and propagating the international solutions 
which may be arrived at.” 


INTERNATIONAL CoNGRESS Of THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRIES. 


The Congress will take place in Paris from i 
28th March to 5th April 1934 on the invitation 
of the French Government. The proceedings 
of the Congress will be divided into 21 sections, 
following into the 5 groups: (1) Scientific 
and Economic studies ; (2) Sugar manufacture ; 
(3) Fermentation Industries ; (4) Food indus- 
tries (milling, baking, ete.; Milk, butter, 
cheese, fruits and vegetables industries ; fats ; 
chacolate) ; (5) Associated Industries (tropical 
industries, fertilizers, cellulose and its deriva- 
tives, carburants with a basis of alcohol). 
Communications should be addressed to the 
General Secretariat of the Congress, 156, 
Boulevard de Magenta, Paris (X’eme), which 
is responsible for the organization and all 
questions relating to the Congress, and should 
reach the Secretariat at latest by 15th 
December 1933. F 


Under the oft-professed policy of checking develop- 

ment of what are called abnormal tendencies the 

British ‘management’ has been endeavouring to 

keep the pound sterling at a level which, in their 

opinion, would best promote the economic interesis 

of Great Britain. The desideratum determined-upon i 

is evidently dictated by British circumstances and 

requirements. The pound has to be maintained on 

a basis where it secures such adjustment with British 

costs of production as to enable the British manufac: 

turer to cqmpete effectively with the foreigner not 

only at homie but in outlying markets. neh { 
Tt is also indisputable that the conditions and re- 

quirements of the different constituents in the Sterling = 

Area:are not identical. As a matter of fact, they = S 

may in some respects be definitely conflicting. Great è 

Britain does not grow food te last her more than two 

days in the week. She also does not produce raw 

materiale like cotton to keep the Lancashire mi 

going, Her basic economy lies in exporting manu- 

factured goods to buy foodstuffs and raw materials 

It is, therefore, distinctly to her interest to get food: 

stuffs and raw materials as.choap as: possible so ni 
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Our GREATEST NEED, 

Our greatest and most urgent need is to ra 
of primary products like wheat, cotton, Tce, ©) 
seeds, ete. Unless these prices are raised sufficient 
ly, the pure ing power of this country which has 
in recent vears been considerably attenuated, cannot 
he augmented to ‘relieve the widespread economic 
distress in the country. 

I admit that since September, 193], as ® result 
partly of Britain going off gold, these prices have to 
a certain extent improved, But this advantage 
has been very sharply limited to “thus far and no 
further” by our rupee being linked to sterling. | The 
price-level which: is being sought hy Great Britain 
cannot suit our requirements, as the different items 
constituting an index of prices in the two countries 
carry their own particular = weightage” in Great 
Britain and India. Being also linked to sterling, 
we have only to submit to the results achieved by the 

British ‘management’ whese orthodox predilections 
and imperviousness to new idez have even in Great 
Britain evoked responsible criticism from experts of 
the eminence of J. M. Keynes. 

Ipras Vorcr IN ‘TIVE. a 

That India has neither any voice in determining 

the policy of the British Treasury nor of influencing 
it, hardly necds mention. The position, therefore, 
‘of India remaining on the sterling standard resolves 
itself into this that the fate of the rupee is made en- 
tirely to hang on whatever may ultimately happen 
to the pound sterling, 

Indian conditions are more akin to those prevalent 
in the Ú. S. A. The American Administration have 
correctly gauged the needs of the situation and their 
objective and policy are not only intelligible but also 
well-known to the public. President Roosevelt on 
the advice of the * Brain Trust” has definitely direct- 
ed his Administration to work gradually towards the 
restoration of prices obtaining in 1926. It is indeed 
a tremendous task, but with the inexhaustible re- 
-sources of that energetic nation mobilised for the 
achievement of a definite objective under the stimu- 
lating leadership of Roosevelt, the chances of success 
are undoubtedly great. It promises to succeed be- 
cause the programme outlined is a frontal attack on 
the plague spot, I mean, the loss of purchasing power 
through the unprecedented -drop in pric It is 
an attempt to remove, and not inerely allay the pangs 
of poverty left amidst: the surrounding riches of un- 
controlled production. ‘The pressure of indebtedness 
on the farming community, has been made unbear- 
able by the continuous decline in prices an experience 
quite common to ouragriculturists who haye been for 
some time now known to be disposing of their meagre 
store of capital in the form of their wives’ gold car- 
rings or bracelets to buy the daily necessaries of life, 

Tne REMEDY, 
_ What is the remedy sought by the American Ad- 
ministration ? Devaluation of their dollar, if neces- 
sary, to the extent of fifty per cent of its previous 
level. In India, instead of our rupee being allowed 
to find its level, freed from the shackles of the cramp- 
ing link with sterling, our whole economic well-being 
is being sacrificed by the rypee being tied to the un- 
justifiably high level of 18d. — 


2 Economic Death. 


Hes J. Rockwell, Life Jnsurance 
writes: in the Insurance Review for 


5 article. 
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the number of workers that industry and businessa 

steadily employ is limited, and is considerably aller 
than the number needing employment. 
sharing the work and the advocacy of a five-day 
week are as much a confession of a fact as they are 
attempts at the problem’s solution. That this problem 
will, as the years pass, become increasing 
is not pleasing to believe— but the conviction that it 
is likely grov stronger. So much so, that it appears 
inevitable, if the annual influx of new workers arriv. 
ing at the age of employment is to be absorbed, prob- 
ably an equal number of elderly or less physically 
efficient workers must be displaced to make room for 
the new comers. Certainly these would he the first 
ones considered for displacement, Should the number 
that should be employed materially increase and the 
number that can be employed remain stationary or 
diminish, the inevitable result will be that the age for 
retirement will be Jowere¢d—with the 


involuntary 


attendant consequence that the number of unemploy- “ 


ed workers will increase and their pericd of dependency 
upon other sources of income than personal earnings: 
will be lengthened. With the earning span shorten- 
ed and the dependency span, during which reliance 
must be placed on the accumulations of earlier life, 
lengthened, with probably no great margin, ior 
sayings than we haye known in the past, some device 
must be adopted to meet the problem. One thing 
is certain—the enforced independence of personal 
earnings must be achieved earlier in life and con- 
tinned longer. 
OLD TUAL METHOD. 

Most saving and investment methods popular up 
to now promise no certain solution oi the problem 
as it now stands and certainly cannot be extended 
to meet the requirements of the future situation we 
are so rapidly approaching. Quite generally they de- 
mand a longer accumulative period than is certainly 
possible, and a more persistent adherence to’ the 
project than history has shown us is likely, to oceur- 
Conventional savings plans aye too frequently inter- 
rupted and the familiar types of inyestn ents for 
these savings have often proved uncertain as 
principal and income. This is nothing to be alarmed 
about, so long as a solution, accessible to all, exists 
—as it does. ‘ ; 

A more compulsory method of accumulation, çloselz, 
geared to income denominations and periodicity and 
better investment media, with largerincome returns 
than are now available to the average man, are-cletl 
ly indicated if Financial Independence is to be achiev, 
ed in any satisfactory degree within the short an¢ 
shortening earning spent of our lives. 

LIFE INSURANCE 1s TRUE JNSURANCE- 

Too long have we looked upon life as being merely 
existence and assumed the capacity to earn as being 
co-equal with the ability to survive, This has strong 
ly influenced our consideration of life imsurances 
that its benefits should only be effective at the phy- 
sical death. A nint 
death” troubled us but litt]le—up to now. 4 
it looms as certainly as the physical death and wi z 
equally terrifying consequences. But -life jnsurane 
is truly life insurance—a device to offset the ¢ 
quences of permanently terminated activity ai 
earning power, from any cause. 

When life insurance is adopte 
ment of future Financia] Independence, 
necessary assurances of success in the endea tie 
united. It is, at one time, both a depository 
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% . America Must Cancel. 


| By Frank H. Simonds. Messrs, Hanish Hamilton. 
| 90, Great Russell Street, London, 2s. Gd. 
This book in which an American reviews War-debts 
| js introduced to the public by Sir Philip Gibbs who 
writes a striking Foreword to it, in which he savs:— 
‘This bool a short one but it is a very big one. 
J believe it will have a profound effect upon ‘world 
history in a not far distant future, by changing the 
thoughts of a great people upon a problem which 
prevents the economic recovery of many nations 
_ until it is settled by understanding and consent.... 
In this country we need the facts given in this book, 
just as much. as the Ame n people, It is our 
case, but no one on this side has presented it with 
anything like the same clarity and unanswerable 
logic. Truth may not prevail—in the world to-day 


folly is strongly enthroned—but here is the truth. 
This hoc worth a million times its weight in gold.’ 


That is high praise, but is well deserved. Mr. 
Simonds tries to prove—and he proves—that the 
European debts to America can be repaid without 
inflicting the gravest injury upon American trade 
and chance of prosperity. Though, as Sir Philip 
says, this is an unpopular argument, and requires 
courage in Mr. Simonds to state it, it is none-the- 
less true almost to a fault. Coming from America, 
it cannot be suspected, It is a book that should 
\ “more circulate in America rather than elsewhere. 

But if world opinion is to influence American opinion, 
it deserves to be read the world over, The view—that 
$ 
i 


was how Coolidge put it—that “they hired the money, 
didn’t they’—and they should pay it may be popular 
in the States but in the actual working out the 
“paying” may mean ruin all round. Mr. Simends 
shows this in argumentative fashion. The final 
{ question ‘he propounds is this “Cancellation or 
default?” Does America want the latter in plain 
; terms or will she respond? Cancellation or default 
s may not, in his opinion, mean a speedy return to 
| | prosperity at home and abroad; but would pave 
the way for it. In that sense, it is his considered 
view that “a settlement of the debts must prove 
the longest step towards recovery within the power 
T of the Roosevelt Administration to take.” . 


International Economics. 


_ By R. F. Harrod, m.,a. Published by Nisbet and 
Cambridge University Press, pp. 211. Price 5s. 
A series of Economic Hand-books is heing issued 
under the general editorship of Prof. J. M. Keynes 
_ With the object of sproviding the genera] reader with 
ia number of readable volumes wherein he may find 
‘a clarified exposition of modern economic thought. 
he degrees to which the older economic principles 
atid formulations are valid in the light of Post-War 
experience are here considered with an unprejudiced 
“Mind by the author. 
“There is a general tendency among many academi- 
_ ĉians to regard’such principles as settled and complete. 
i The writer rejects such conclusions and tries to 
| té-examine and re-state the fundamental theories 
of economies by integrating them with the know- 
ledge derived from the analysis of modern problems. 
4 s treatment: does hot preclude further modifications 
when new facts manifest themselves. £ 
__ By international economics, the author means the 
study of the way in which economic transactions 


Are affected by the existence of national frontie 


| Though the title of the book isctlotirmuinapbBam. Gurdki 
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“is introduced into Parliament. 
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conomic Publications. 


nomics” the author mainly deals with the compli- 
cated mechanism of Foreign Trade which he rightly 
considers the basic factor in all International relation- 
ships. He breaks no new ground on the fundamentals 
of foreign trade but in the main follows the classical 
writers, is 

The book is divided jnto nine chapters dealing 
with such vital topics as:—The Gain from the 
Foreign Trade, Foreign Ixchange,.The Balance of 
Tr: e, World Monctary Reform, and Tariffe. In 
his discussion of Monetary Theory, he seems to favour 
stabilization of prices or at least preventing prices 
falling faster than is warranted by the increasing 
production of. goods, In considering means to this. 
end, he deals with the theoretical rather than the, 
practical difficulties. The book is lacking in illustra. 
tive facts and the whole of the analysis is academic 
which is undoubtedly interesting to-the expert but- 
a little baffling to the general reader. 

This well-written and stimulating Leokis one which 
no serious student of economies can afford to ignore. 
The general get-up is admirable, the printing 
clean, and the moderate price: brings it within the 
reach of all. 


Annamalai University, B. V, NARAYANASWAMY. 


ANNAMALAINAGAR, 


Finance and Commerce in Federal India. 
By “British-Indian”. Oxford University Press 
B.I. Building, Nico] Road, Bombay, 5s. Tae 
This is intended to be a contribution towards 
the settlement of questions relating to Finance and 
Commerce when the New Government of India Bill 
Much of what has 
been so far done at the different sessions of the 
Round Table Conference andthe recommendations 
of the different committees appointed by it has been 
carefully studied and incorporated with suitable j 
modifications. The aim is to produce a workable N 
constitution for India, The point of view of the È 
writer is: (1) that checks and safeguards should 
be recognized to be in the interests of India and — 
applicable to the period of transition; and (2) that 3 
as far as possible that such checks and safeguards ~ 
should be internal in the country itself and not 


m 


external, i.e., imposed an the country by outside : s 
authority. The book is in three sections and devoted. eS 
to Finance, Commerce and Federal Finunce and Z 

under each head we have a clear enunciation of sah % 
expressed views. This ought to prove helpful | oo ae 


for a just appreciation of the problems thrashed out 
in regard to them. The writer is fair and impartial 

and tries to hold the balance between opposing views. 

It is necessary to note this, as it is a material aid. 
towards the formation of an independent view on the. j 
part of the reader. The writer, however, does not = = 
provide for —in the Federal. Budget—more than č 
a remission of Rs. 12 lakhs under the head of = o< 
“tributes”. He has, in other words, just provided ; aa 
for a remission of tributes of individual States which = 
are in excess of 5 per cent of their total revenues. 
The chapter on adjustment of inequalities is asug- | 
gestive one. The reflections it has on the Percy ; 
Committee plan of Provincal contributicns and 
contributions from the Federal Government to the 
Provinces are worth noting. Altegether a gocd an 
handy guide book for recent discussicrs on m 
intricate and important matters of financi 
constitutional interest to India, 

an index, which should be sup 
sion, Hatidwar 
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Mysore Economic Journal, Bangalore. 
Z ALL Inpia SWADESHI SANGHA. 


Sir,—From the various replies that we have 
recived to the circular recently addressed hy us 
ie to Swadeshi Sanghas or Buy Indian Leagues in 
Sa diferent part of India, we find that there is a general 
feeling that some steps should be taken to bring 
‘together workers before deciding upon an intensive 
“programme for the propaganda of Swadeshi. The 
Executive Committee, therefore, propose to convene 
an informal Conference of the Swadeshi Workers 
on 28th and 29th December 1923. ‘Lhe following 
‘are some of the important subjects which we propose 
to place before the Conference for consideration :— 

(1) Co-ordination in respect of the holding of 
exhibitions and the laying down of rules for the 
guidance of promoters of exhibitions. 

(2) Examination of the possibilities of the All- 
India Swadeshi Sangha functioning as an All-India 
Swadeshi Certifying Board and the co-ordination 
of the present arrangements for the issue of certi- 
fieates obtaining in various provinces, to manu- 


H 
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By Indra’s Aid. 


By Prof. Frank R, Seil, m.a, Published by the 
Bangalore Printing and Publishing Company,” Ltd. 
Pp. xvi-180. Price Re. 1-8-0, 
À Ever since the epoch-making discoveries in the 
Punjab bearing on the antiquity of Indian civiliza- 
tion, interest in Vedic studies is. becoming wide- 
spread, One interesting line of investigation has 
been, as is well known, confined to the examination 
_ of the finds in the light of Vedic texts to push back 
__ the age of the Rig Veda and to determine the relative 
contributions of Aryans and non-Aryans to the- 
evolution of Hinduism. 


Si , treats us in the book under review to a glimpse 
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From Our Readers. 


Prof. Sell, already familiar to readers by his Bhim 


ad 


he organization of stores for 
vadeshi articles and the start. 
ing of an All-India Swadeshi Store for the purpose 
of distribution of such articles. 

We may add that the All-India Swadeshi Sangha 


is not in àa position to spend any money in defraying | 


the travelling expenses of delegates, Nevert 
we trust that your Sangha/League will be in a pos 
tion to depute at least one or two of your permanent 
members to attend the Conference and to participate 
in the deliberations, lt is likely that besides the 
subjects mentioned above there wilh he in 


considered at the Conference. If eo, will you please 


communicate your suggestions before the end of this i 


month to enable us to circulate these amongst other 
Sanghas or the Buy Indian Leagues ? 

The exact time and place of the holding of the 
Conference will be announced later. 


We hope to make arrangements with some hotels — 
J g 


for boarding and lodging of delegates in payment 
of charges which wil] be intimated later. 


Livavatr MUNSHI, 
Hony. Secretary, 


Swadeshi Market, 
Bompay (2), 


facturers and distributors. Dated 18th Nov, 1933, è 
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| Digitized by Anya Ramaj Koungatiqn hennai and 


o ; Se plot in a lucid style within a 
| compass of tty chapters, the author brings home 
‘io you, andaws prominent attention, , among 
others, to eV-day lrfe in an Aryan’ hou-chold ; 
tribal organiģm ; agriculture ; hunting; arts and 
orafts; convil gatherings ; an and Dasyu 

T diplomacy aibthics of warfare as well as their 
tbeliefs and tices; organization of the Sabha 
and the Samind corporate activities of the folk; 


s for f 
tart- d 
pose 


agha 


ie elective charar and duties of the Vedic * King; 
se | Vedic religiomd ritualism ; Marriage and funeral 
sty ceremonies athe bright faith of the folk in the 
pate | powers ot nabi, So deep indeed is the author's 
the | sight into th. eriod that you are made to live 
your i in it, as it NA iy : 
d be | The bopk/hasa significant Foreword: by Dr. 


IR. Shama strid The getup and print are excel- 


ease ; s K 
llent. Appéled tthe text are useful notes dealing 


thi £ ; i : om 
ther With explangions t technical terms and such critical 
; topics as t} theo} of sacrifice, caste system and 
the dontAryan fontribticns to Hindu Culture. The 
bibliograph and th Plan of sacrificial compound 
tels | lustrating'hapter X, add to its value. It is high 
rend time that de student, for whom the bookis intended, 
are madeacquainiec with the origins of a rich 
heritage j so admiraly unfolds. 
| i; ; N. S. R 
| NaS iR 
II, + ; | 
tary, | : i 


Aysore Boo, Bulletin, 1933. 


Printd af the Goverment Press, Bangalore. 

The (overnment of ilyscre are to be congratu- 
lated of the publicatios of this neatly printed and 
illustraed Bulletin whichwas for long a devideratum. 
Ti contins brief and inteesting notices of important 
publictions of the Myore Government, Mysore 
‘Univesity including the Giental MSS. Library and 
the Schivological Departaent, Journals of learned 
Sociees in Mysore and sme private publications, 
T —befing mainly on the adyinistration, history and 
_cultve of the State and jontributions to learning 
and esearch. The Bulletinamply repays perusal. 
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e 
y Prof. Khalimar Rahman Ranchi, B. & ©. 1933. 
this littte pamphlet Pref. Rahman lays stress 
or the’ interdependence of tle economic, sanitary, 
sdial and crlucational aspects of village life, point- 
out that all the rural problens “must be surveyed 


uyness and better living’. Accordingly he out- 
esa Scheme for the organization of, Village Welfare 


nd the Méyelopment Departments of Government ; 
heir co-ordination with District Rural Councils 
ind the Provincial Board; and’ the holding of a 
Provincial Conference, to evolve a sound and syste- 


tie policy of Rural’ Reconstruction in Bihar. A 
mely and eamest appeal. ` 
r EATE ET E A NG. 
‘Conventions of the Indian Constitution. 
By C.. jadasa. Published ‘Theosophi- 
‘House, | gis ae 


blishing 


la whole, studied as a whole and dealt with as a° 
ole” to achieve the ideal of “better farming, better, 


| -operative Societies as links “hetween the Village. 


local religi 
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section of “The 192] cub. the Conventions of the 7 ‘ 
Indian Constitution $r ckit with in the light ofA 

those of the English! Ninarajadasa points out 
how a convention “he than a formal Jay" 
to bring oui one vital men Drs Payment vE 
which is friendly co-oper Mii Najoriti ea 

and minorities to make a sya mW OK A 

He next indicates how some conventions already 

exist under the provisions of the Goyeinmert of 

India Aci of 1919 (as for instance, the electicn of 

Municipal Chairman by rotation, the powers cf the 

Secretary of State in matters of War and Peace, 

and the filling up of vacancies in his Courfil), and 

how further developments in this respect are likely 

to take place in the course of India’s political evolu- 

tion. As he well puts it, Conventions in India have - 

to he made ; they are a vital factar too in the attain- 

ment of Dominion Status for India. The author ~ 

makes a strong plea for the growth of conventions > 
in India for two reasons, firstly, that they are emi- 

nently suited to our constitutional growth, and 

secondly that we are used to them by long tradition. 

A thought-provoking publication. 
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N. S. R. ; 


Exhibitions. 


Note has been issued by the 
All-India Swadeshi Sangha, Swadeshi Market, 
Bombay (2):—The attention of the Committee 
of the All-India Swadeshi Sangha has been drawn 
fo the fact that much inconvenience and confusion 
is caused owing to the holding of Swadeshi Exhibi- 
tions often clashing with one another. The sugges- 
tion hag keen made that as the Central Swadeshi S 
Organization in the country, the All-India Swadeshi D 
Sangha should guide the promoters of exhibitions by ` 
co-ordinating this form of useful activity and placing 
its machinery at the dispasalgoi the werkers in 
various centres. Circular letters were addressed 
by the All-India Swadeshi Sangha last year inviting 
the attenticn to the need of co-ordinating arrange- 
ments in respect of the holding of exhibitions, but 
although a year hes elapsed since this action was 
taken, there has been no progress in developing the 
arrangements for co-ordinaticns. , i f 
Tt is necessary that the promoters of the exhibi- eh 
tions should imtimate their intention to the All-India 
Swadeshi Sangha (Swadeshi Market, Kalkadevi, 
Bombay, 2), and the Committee of the Sangha shonld 
try, to see that there is no clash with regard to the « 
dates of thee ™jtions. ‘ y 
Each Loca: 


The following Pr 


’ “SProvincial Sangha should keepa | 
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